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BABNABD*8  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  North  American  Review  for  January,  1876,  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional development  of  the  country  for  the  first  century,  alluding  to  the  deficiency  of 
historical  and  philosophical  discussion  of  public  instruction,  and  of  early  official 
documents,  says: 

Private  enterprise  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  remedied  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  Kovemmental  neglect.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  began  in  1856  the  pub- 
licasion  of  an  American  Journal  of  Educaium,  which,  wiUi  varioas  changes 
of  form,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  now  comprises  twenty-four 
octavo  volumes,  including  in  aU  some  twenty  thousEuid  pages,  illustrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  portraits,  and  eight  hundred  cuts  representing  school  buildings. 
Dr.  Hodgson,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  re- 
cently remanced  that  this  publication  ''really  contains,  though  not  in  continuous 
form,  a  histoiy,  and  it  may  be  said  an  encyclopeedia  of  education.^  It  is  tiie  best 
and  only  general  authority  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  American  education  during 
the  past  century.  It  includes  statistical  oata,  personal  reminiscences,  historicm 
sketches,  educational  biographies,  descriptions  of  institutions,  plans  of  buildings, 
reports,  speeches,  and  legislative  documents.  For  the  first  sixteen  volumes  an  index 
Is  published,  and  for  the  next  eight  volumes  an  index  is  in  preparation.  The  compre- 
hensivenees  of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication  under  many  adverse  circum- 
stances, at  great  expense,  by  private  and  almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitle  the 
editor  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  aU  investigators  of  our  system  of  instruction. 
He  has  won  a  European  reputation  by  this  Journal,  and  in  our  own  country  will 
always  be  an  indispensable  guide  and  companion  to  the  historian  of  education. 

The  International  Review  for  January,  1874,  in  an  article  on  Universal  Education, 

remarks: 

About  the  same  time  (1887;  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  commencing 
that  career  of  devoted  and  untiring  ]aboi%  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  rendered 
sudi  distin^guished  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  [not  only  as  organizer 
and  administrator  of  systems  and  institutions,  out  in  contributions  by  pen  and  voice 
to  the  literature  and  public  knowledge  of  the  subject.]  He  gave  himself  to  the  work 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Apostle.  Commencing  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  in  1838,  he  entered  at  once  with  ability  on  the  fundamental  questions  per- 
taining to  popular  education,  and  be«;an  to  publish  for  the  boiefit  of  all  educators, 
and  owers  mterested,  the  most  valuable  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  in 
Europe,  and  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  best  systems  and  institutions  there  In  his 
repeated  visits  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  old  world,  he  has  examined  for  him- 
seu  the  experiments  in  progress,  and  hj  personal  communication  with  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  has  possessed  himself  of  their  best 
and  broN&dest  viewa  The  results  of  his  observations  and  thinking,  he  has,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  been  carefully  digesting  and  publishing  in  ms  Commjon  School 
Journal^  and  in  tlje  invaluable  volumes  of  his  American  Journal  of  Education. 
These  volumes  constitute  an  Encyclopeedia  of  facts,  arguments,  and  practical 
me^ods  whidi  no  organizer  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without.  Besides  the  prepa 
ration  of  these  works.  Dr.  Barnard  has  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  on  his  favor- 
ite sabiect  numbered  literally  by  thousands.  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  United 
States  nas  done  as  much  to  advance,  direct  and  consolidate  the  movement  for  pc^ular 
education.  In  looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  his  life-long  labors,  it  would 
seem  that  he  must  contemplate  with  eminent  satisfaction  the  progress  of  public  senti- 
ment and  the  good  results  already  attained,  as  well  as  the  bnghtening  prosi>ectB  for 
the  future.  He  has  done  a  work  for  which  his  country  and  coming  generations 
ought  to  thank  him  and  do  honor  to  his  name.  The  late  Chuicellor  Kent,  even  in  the 
eiAer  years  of  Dr.  Barnard's  labors,  characterized  him  as  "  the  most  able,  efficient, 
and  best-informed  officer  that  could  be  engaged  perhaps  In  the  service;"  and  said  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  his  iCwinecticut  Common  SchooC]  Journal  and  other  publica- 
tions. **  I  can  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  hii^est  opinion  of  their  value." 
Hisuiter  volumes  are  much  more  complete  and  valuable  than  the  earlier. 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.,  in  his  Introductory  Address  as  President  before  the 

National  Teachers'  Association  in  Chicago,  1863,  observes: 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  are  thoroug^y 
versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day?  How  few  are  there  who  are  receiving 
higgler  salaries  can  boast  of  a  resjsectable  educational  library?  If  proof  of  this  unwel- 
come truth  was  needed,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  smgle  publication, — I  mean 
Bamard*8  Journal  of  Education^  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume, — a 
library  In  itself.  Costing  little  considering  tlie  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  em- 
bracing exhaustive  treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education;  yet  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  stereotype  plates. 
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KIIfDERGARTES  AND  CHILD-CULTURE  PAPEltS. 

PLAN  OP  PUBLICATION. 


LBTTER  TO  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FROEBEL  UNION. 

Dear  Miss  Peabodt:  I  propose  to  do  more  in  1880  than  I 
have  done  as  publisher  since  1838,*  in  any  one  year  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  Ghild-Culture,  and  particularly  of  the  Kindergarten  as 
devised  by  Froebel,  and  developed  by  himself  and  others  who 
have -acted  in  his  spirit  and  after  his  methods.  The  conviction 
expressed  by  me  in  printed  report  f  and  public  addresses  in  1854, 
that  *Hhe  system  of  infant  culture,  presented  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Educational  Systems  and  Material  at  St. 
Martinis  Hall,  by  Charles  HoUman  of  Hamburg,  and  illustrated 
by  Madame  Ronge  in  her  Kindergarten  in  Tavistock  Square,  Lon- 
don,  was  by  far  the  most  original,  attractive,  and  philosophical 
form  of  infant  development  the  world  has  yet  seen,"  has  been 
deepened  by  much  that  I  have  since  read  and  observed.  But  the 
suggestion  in  my  Special  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
the  Senate  in  1868,  and  again  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1870,  on  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, *'  that  the  first  or  lowest  school  in  a  graded  system  for  cities 
should  cover  the  play  period  of  a  child's  life,"  and  that  "the  great 
formative  period  of  the  human  being's  life  "  "  in  all  that  concerns 
habits  of  observation  and  early  development,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  training  of  the  Kindergarten" — must  be  received  now 
under  at  least  the  conditions  of  the  original  recommendation.  A 
variety  of  agencies  must  be  at  work  to  train  the  teachers  of  each 
grade  (and  the  Kindergartners  with  the  rest)  for  their  special 
duties,  and  to  instruct  and  interest  parents  in  the  work  of  the 
schooUroom,  and  to  give  to  them  as  such  a  direct  right  of  inspec* 
tion  and  suggestion  as  to  the  schools  where  their  children  are  in 
attendance.  I  believe  that  parents  as  such  have  more  rights,  and 
rights  which  should  be  respected  by  their  own  direct  representa- 

*In  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  from  1888  to  1842.  and  ftrom  1849  to  1854: 
Educational  Tracts  (monthly)  from  1843  to  1846;  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Itiland  lD£>ti- 
tnte  of  Instruction  nt>m  1845  to  1848 :  and  the  American  Journal  of  Education  fh)m  186S 
to  1880.  In  every  year  of  these  periodicals  are  elaborate  Papers,  original  and  selected,  on 
the  Principles  aod  Methods  of  early  education  applicable  to  children  In  home  and  schooL 

t  Report  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  on  the  International  Exhibition  of  Educational 
Systems  and  Material  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Society  of  Arts.  Commerce,  and  Manufiictures.  ^y  Henry  Barnard,  deleigate  fkom 
Oonnecticat  by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly.  1864. 
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tion  in  all  educational  boards,  than  are  now  conceded  to  them 
in  State  and  municipal  school  organizations. 

All  schools  not  under  progressive  teachers,  and  not  subjected 
to  frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  supervision  are  sure  to 
fall  into  dull,  mechanical  routine;  and  the  Kindergarten,  of  ail 
other  educational  agencies,  requires  a  tender,  thoughtful,  practical 
woman,  more  than  a  vivacious,  and  even  regularly  educated  girl. 
Tlie  power  of  influencing  and  interesting  mothers  in  their  home 
work  and  securing  their  willing  co-operation,  is  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Kindergartner.  The  selection  of  such  cannot  be 
safely  left  to  school  officers  as  now  appointed,  and  who  too  often 
do  not  look  beyond  their  neighbors,  nephews,  and  nieces  for  can- 
didates.  Until  the  principles  of  early  child-culture  are  better 
understood,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  more  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  best  methods,  the  first  establishment  of  Kindergar- 
tens had  better  be  left  to  those  who  are  already  sufficiently  interested 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  or  means  in  their  behalf;  and  when 
found  in  successful  operation  and  conforming  to  certain  require- 
ments, they  should  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public  fimds  in  proportion 
to  attendance ;  and  for  such  aid,  be  subject  to  official  inspection. 

My  desire  is  to  help  place  this  whole  subject  of  the  early  devel- 
opment  and  training  of  the  human  being,  especially  of  the  claims 
and  results  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten  in  this  work,  clearly  and 
fully  before  teachers,  parents,  and  school  officers;  and  in  these 
efforts  I  solicit  your  advice  and  co-operation,  and  through  you,  of 
all  who  are  laboring  ior  the  same  object  in  the  Home,  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  the  Primary  School. 

My  first  plan  of  publication  was  to  issue  these  Child-Culture 
Papers  in  separate  Numbers  or  Parts  alternating  with  the  regular 
Numbers  of  my  Journal,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
latter.  On  further  consideration  I  have  concluded  to  incorporate 
them  all  with  the  discussion  of  other  educational  topics,  and  then 
to  issue  the  whole  in  a  volume  of  Contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Kindergarten. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  suggesting  additions  or  modifica- 
tions to  the  accompanying  scheme  of  treatment  for  the  first  portion 
of  the  volume  (to  page  400),  as  well  as  Papers  with  their  authors 
on  any  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  child-culture  for  the  concluding 
portion.  May  I  look  to  you  for  an  article  in  the  next  Number  on 
the  Progressive  Development  of  Froel)ers  Kindergarten? 

HENEY   BARNARD. 
Hartford,  December,  1879. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


LETTER   FROM   MISS    PEA  BODY   TO    THE   EDITOR  : 

Dear  Sir:  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  do  more  to  establish 
the  Kindergarten  on  a  permanent  foundationi  and  place  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods  fairly  before  American  parents  and  teachers, 
than  the  full  and  exhaustive  treatment  which  you  propose  to  give, 
in  the  last  volume  of  your  truly  Encyclopediac  Journal,  of  the 
whole  subject  of  child  culture,  as  held  by  eminent  educators, 
at  home  and  abroad,  giving  due  prominence  to  its  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  Kindergarten  as  devised  by  Frederic  Frobel 
and  others  trained  in  his  spirit  and  methods.  Your  willingness 
to  issue  these  papers  in  a  connected  form,  and  detached  from 
other  discussions,  will  enable  Kindergartners  to  possess  them- 
selves, at  a  moderate  price,  of  a  volume  (a  manual  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be),  in  which  the  Frobel  idea  and  institute  will  be  pre- 
sented in  their  historical  development,  and  in  their  pedagogical 
connection  with  other  systems  of  human  culture.  I  respond  cor- 
dially to  your  invitation  to  co-operate  in  this  work  and  to  secure 
contributions  from  my  correspondents  and  fellow-laborers  in  this 
field,  in  our  own  and  other  countries ;  and  I  will  begin  at  once 
with  the  subject  suggested  by  yourself,  the  "Development  of  the 
Kindergarten,"  as  it  was  suggested  to  Frobel  by  his  study  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  of  Nature,  and  his  insight  into  the  gracious 
purposes  of  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

The  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  in  her  "  Beminiscences  of 
Frobel,"  has  told  us  of  her  discovery,  in  1849,  of  this  great  gen- 
ius ;  and  her  introduction  of  him  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and 
to  the  leading  educators  of  Germany ;  and  of  the  instantaneous 
acceptance  of  him  by  Diesterweg  and  others  as  "  a  prophet." 

Three  years  afterwards  he  died,  when  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  had  forbidden  the  introduction  of  his  Kinder- 
gartens into  the  public  system  of  education ;  instinctively  divin- 
ing that  an  education  which  recognizes  every  human  being  as 
self-active,  and  even  creative,  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, must  be  fatal,  in  the  end,  to  all  despotic  governments. 

But  already,  through  the  friendship  of   the  ducal  family  of 
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Weimar,  Frcibel's  normal  scliool  for  Kindergartners  was  estab- 
lished at  Marientlial ;  and  through  tlie  influence  of  Diesterweg 
over  Madame  Johanna  Goldschmidt,  he  liad  established  another 
at  the  free  city,of  Hamburgh;  and  the  governmental  prohibition 
in  Prussia  had  stimulated  the  founding  of  private  Kindergartens 
in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  Some  years  after,  his  eminent  and  ap- 
preciative pupil  and  chosen  apostle,  the  Baroness,  brought  about 
the  rescinding  of  the  prohibitory  decree.  Nevertheless,  not  even 
yet,  as  you  will  see  from  a  letter  I  send  you,  written  by  Frau  Ber- 
tha Meyer  on  their  present  condition  in  Berlin,  are  there  any  but 
private  Kindergartens  in  Prussia.  These,  indeed,  are  patronized 
by  the  best  people,  led  by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany, — Vic- 
toria of  England,  who  has  not  only  had  her  own  children  edu- 
cated by  strictly  Probelian  Kindergartners,  but  has  interested 
among  others  the  Princess  Helena  of  Russia  in  the  sj^stem,  and 
lets  herself  be  named  as  Lady  Patroness  of  the  training  school 
for  Kindergartners  at  17  Tavistock  square,  London. 

Only  two  governments  in  Europe  3'et  have  recognized  the  Kin- 
dergarten as  VL  puhlic  interest — that  of  Austria,  which  imposes  on 
all  pupils  of  normal  schools  in  the  empire,  of  whatever  grade  of 
instruction,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Frobel's  princi- 
ples ;  and  makes  compulsory  on  the  people  to  send  all  their  chil- 
dren under  six  to  some  Kindergarten  ;  also  the  government  of 
It^ly,  where  Kindergartens  were  first  established  by  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Education,  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  in  1868,  by  our  own  American  minister,  the  Hon.  George 
P.  Marsh.  This  attempt  was,  however,  rather  premature,  for 
Italian  Kindergartners  were  not  yet  properly  prepared  for  the 
work,  and  though  Frobel's  educational  method  is  found  to  be 
harmonious  with  the  deepest  motherly  instinct,  when  that  is  un- 
derstood, it  does  not  come  by  instinct  into  a  systematic  form.  In 
1871-2  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow  was  solicited  by  the  Ital- 
ian minister  to  go  to  Florence  and  lecture  upon  the  training,  and 
she  taught  a  large  class.  The  resume  of  her  lectures  was  printed 
in  a  pamphlet,  in  1872,  and  translated  and  published  by  our  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Washington,  in  its  circular  of  July,  and 
forms  an  admirable  syllabus  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  that 
same  year,  1872,  Madame  Salis-Schwab  introduced  the  system  at 
Naples  at  great  expense  to  herself  of  money  and  labor,  and  gained 
from  the  municipality  the  promise  to  make  it  the  first  grade  of 
the  public  education,  when  Kindergartners  should  be  trained  for 
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it.  You  must  publisli  in  your  volume  the  report  of  the  success- 
ful Kindergarten  now  kept  in  the  Collegio  Medici,  a  copy  of 
which  I  hope  to  furnish  you.  This  proves  one  of  the  greatest 
charities  in  Europe,  and  princes  send  their  children  as  pupils. 

But  though  the  European  governments  do  not  yet  adopt  the 
system.  Kindergartens  are  established  widely  in  all  the  German 
states,  in  Sweden,  Demmark,  Eussia,  Switzerland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, even  in  Spain,  also  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and 
wherever  there  are  Kindergartens  there  are  more  or  less  inade- 
quate attempts  at  training  Kindergartners,  Koehler^s  establish- 
ment at  Saxe-Gotha,  and  lately  the  Frobel  Stiftung  at  Dresden, 
being  the  best.  The  latter  will  probably  swallow  up  the  former, 
as  Koehler  has  lately  died. 

In  England,  in  1872,  there  was  an  association  formed,  among 
whose  members  are  famed  scientists  like  Huxley,  as  well  as  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  founded  an  institu- 
tion for  training  Kindergartners  at  Manchester,  to  be  examined 
for  certificates  after  two  years  study  with  observation  in  a  model 
Kindergarten  now  kept  by  Miss  Anna  Snell,  a  pupil  of  Midden- 
dorf.  Two  years  afterwards  another  training  class  was  founded, 
as  a  part  of  the  Stockwell  training  school  for  primary  teachers 
in  London,  S.  W.,  and  another  pupil  of  Middendorf,  Miss  Elea- 
nor Heerwart,  who  bad  been  keeping  Kindergarten  some  years 
near  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  made  its  teacher  and  the  princii>al  of 
the  Stockwell  model  Kindergarten.  Also,  in  1874,  the  London 
Frobel  Society  was  founded  by  Miss  Doreck  and  Mr.  Payne, 
whose  present  president.  Miss  Emily  Shirrefi,  and  her  sister,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Grey,  have  published  most  valuable  lectures,  among 
which  I  would  mention,  as  most  important,  Miss  ShirrefP's  "Life 
of  Frobel,"  and  her  essay  on  the  right  of  his  Kindergarten  to 
the  name  of  the  "  New  Education."  This  London  society  has  a 
monthly  meeting  and  lecture,  and  I  can  send  you  for  your  volume 
one  of  these :  Miss  E.  A.  Manning's  lecture  on  ''  The  Discour- 
agements and  Encouragements  of  the  Kindergartner."  She  has 
sent  it  to  me  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  our  American  Frobel 
Union,  which  was  appointed  for  December  29-31,  1879,  but  had 
to  be  postponed.  Some  other  articles  were  sent ;  one  by  Miss 
Shirreff,  one  by  Miss  Lychinska,  and  one  by  Miss  Heerwart, 
which  are  at  your  service  also ;  and  I  hope  to  have  Miss  Shirreffs 
article  about  a  chart  of  Kindergarten  employments,  made  by 
Madame  du  Portugall  for  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  Kindergart- 
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DerSy  and  which  has  been  asked  for  by  the  English  Education 
Journal  for  publication  in  its  pages. 

It  was  the  Baroness  Marenholz-Biilow  who  may  be  said  to 
have  started  and  done  the  most  in  this  great  propagandism. 
Acknowledged  by  Frdbel,  in  1849,  as  the  one  who  more  deeply  than 
any  one  else  saw  into  his  "  last  thought/'  she  must  be  considered 
as  his  most  complete  representative,  and  most  effective  apostle. 

In  1858  she  went  to  Paris  and,  taking  rooms  at  the  Louvre, 
summoned  to  her  parlor-lectures  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  time  in  Paris,  of  all  churches,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish, and  outsiders  of  every  school  of  philosophy.  Their  wonderful 
unanimity  in  accepting  the  idea  and  system,  as  developed  in  her 
lectures,  was  expressed  in  letters  to  her  from  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  Cardinal  of  Tours,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris,  tho 
Abbe  Michaud,  and  many  Catholic  savants  j  Michelet,  Edgar 
Quinet,  Auguste  Comt^,  Protestant  pastors.  Harmonists,  etc, 
etc.  These  letters  she  has  printed  as  an  appendix,  making  one- 
half  of  her  volume,  which  is  entitled  "  Die  Arbeit,"  relative  to 
Frobel's  Education,  which  was  the  resume  of  her  lectures  at  the 
Louvre.  This  unanimity  of  assent  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
element  in  which  the  Kindergarten  works  is  that  of  universal 
humanity,  not  yet  narrowed  from  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,'* 
which  Christ  declared  that  children  represent,  in  their  pre-intel- 
lectual  era,  "when  the  Kindergarten  takes  them  from  the  moth- 
er's nursery,  to  initiate  them  into  the  society  of  their  equals. 
Madame  Marenholtz  also  carried  the  system  into  Belgium,  and 
the  first  guide-book  of  the  method  "  Le  Jardin  des  Enfants " 
was  published  in  Brussels  by  F.  Claasen,  with  an  introduction 
by  herself.  She  then  went  into  England,  where,  however,  she 
had  been  preceded  by  Madame  Ronge,  one  of  that  Meyer  family 
of  North  Germany  which  has  been  always  a  munificent  benefac- 
tor of  education, — Henry  Adolf  having  given  to  Hamburg  its 
Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium,  the  finest  foundations  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  and  he  is  still,  the  most  enthusiastic  patron 
of  Frobel's  Kindergarten. 

But  in  England  some  accidental  collateral  circumstances  inter- 
fered with  Madame  Rong6's  perfect  work,  and  broke  her  heart. 
The  seeds  of  Kindergarten  were  however  planted  in  several  local- 
ities, and  some  good  work  done,  among  others  by  Madame  du 
Portugall  at  Manchester,  who  is  now  the  Inspector  of  Primary 
Education  in  her  native  city,  Geneva^  Switzerland,  and  is  gradu- 
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ally  making  the  Kindergarten  the  foundation  of  the  primary  ed- 
ucation there. 

But  the  most  important  estahlishment  on  the  Continent  for  the 
education  of  Kindergartners  is  in  Dresden,  founded  in  1872  hy 
the  Union,  which  grew  up  since  1867,  out  of  the  Committee  of 
Education  of  the  Coagress  of  Philosophers  that  met  in  Prague 
that  year.  This  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ultimate  results  on  individuals  of  the  Kindergarten  education 
given  hy  Frohel  with  Middendorf,  who  had  heen  his  faithful  friend 
and  coadjutor  at  the  school  for  hoys  founded  hy  them  hoth  at 
Keilhau  in  1817,  long  hefore  the  Kindergarten  was  named  in 
1839.  It  took  more  than  twenty  years  of  earnest  experiment- 
ing to  enahle  Frobel  to  arrive  at  the  complete  Kindergarten 
practically.  In  that  year  he  gave  it  its  very  expressive  name. 
As  long  before  as  1827  he  had  published  Erziehung  dcr  Meiisch 
(the  Education  of  Mankind),  a  book  addressed  to  the  mother,  in 
which  is  found  all  the  elementary  principles  of  Kindergarten 
except  one.  In  this  book  he  took  the  ground  that  the  mother 
exclusively  should  be  the  educator  of  the  child  till  it  was  seven 
years  old ;  but  a  dozen  years  of  observation  had  taught  him  in 
1839,  that  no  mother  had  the  leisure  and  strength  to  do  for  her 
child  all  that  needed  to  be  done  in  its  first  seven  yenrs,  without 
assistants  and  in  the  narrow  precinct  of  a  single  family.  For 
the  social  and  moral  nature,  after  three  years  old,  requires  a 
larger  company  of  equals.  The  Kindergarten  does  just  what 
neither  the  home  nor  the  primary  school  can  do  for  a  child. 

In  1867,  at  the  re-assembling  of  the  ^'Congress  of  Philoso- 
phers" at' Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  ap- 
pointed at  Prague,  of  which  Prof.  Fichte  of  Stuttgart,  son  of  the 
great  J.  G.  Fichte,  was  chairman,  reported  that  the  pupils  taught 
at  the  Kindergarten  age  by  Frobel  himself,  had  been  looked  up 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhere,  and  been  found  to  be  of  excep- 
tional intelligence  :  and  that  they  themselves  ascribed  it  to  their 
Frobel  education  in  the  "  connection  of  contrasts  "  or  "  law  of 
equipoise,"    that  secret  of  all  nature  and  true  life. 

At  this  meeting  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz  ha<l  four  afternoons  assigned  her  to  explain  Frcibel's  idea 
and  method,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  General 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  its  organ,  Die  Erziehung  der 
Gegevwart,  together  with  the  Training  College,  at  Dresden. 

I  will  send  you  the  first  report  of  the  activity  of  this  society 
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wLicli  you  can  use  if  you  think  Lest  in  making  up  your  volume. 
Mrs.  Kriege  has  translated  and  sent  it  to  me  for  the  meeting, 
which  is  postponed  until  Easter.  I  will  also  send  the  Baroness's 
own  letter  to  me,  though  it  is  rather  sad.  She  feels  the  immense 
difficulties  of  planting,  amid  the  stereotyped  conservatisms  of 
Europe,  this  living  germ,  which  requirei^the  fresh-plowed  un- 
worn soil,  and  all  the  enlivening  influences  of  the  American  na- 
tionality, in  its  pristine  vigor,  as  is  intimated  hy  the  flourishing 
growth  at  St.  Louis  and  California^  especially  of  the  puhlic  Kin- 
dergartens there. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF   THE   KIXDERGABTEN  IN  AMERICA. 

After  your  own  articles  on  Frobel  in  your  Journal  in  1856 
and  1858,  nothing  was  said  in  America  till  the  review  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  in  1859,  Boston,  of  "Ze  Jardin  des  En- 
fantsP  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  some  innocent, 
because  ignorant,  inadequate  attempts  were  made  at  Kindergar- 
tens, but  without  such  study  into  the  practical  details  of  the 
method  as  to  do  any  justice  to  Frobel's  idea ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  premature  attempt  was  unfortunate.  The  most  noted  one 
was  my  own  in  Boston ;  but  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  discovered  its  radical  deficiency,  by  seeing  that  the  results 
promised  by  Frobel,  as  the  fruit  of  his  method,  did  not  accrue,  but 
consequences  that  he  deprecated,  and  which  its  financial  success 
and  the  delight  of  the  children  and  their  parents  in  the  pretty 
play-school  did  not  beguile  me  into  overlooking.  Hence  I  went, 
in  1867,  to  Europe,  to  see  the  Kindergartens  established  and 
taught  by  Frobel  himself  and  his  carefully  educated  pupils ;  and 
I  returned  in  1868,  zealous  to  abolish  m-^  own  and  all  similar 
mistakes,  and  establish  the  real  things  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
traihing  of  the  Kindergartners. 

My  plan  was  to  create,  by  parlor  lecturing  in  Boston,  a  demand 
that  should  result  in  our  sending  to  Lubeck,  Germany,  for  Friiu- 
lein  Marie  Boelt6  (now  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelt^  of  New  York)  to 
come  to  Boston  and  establish  a  model  Kindergarten  and  a  train- 
ing school  for  Kindergartners,  inasmuch  as  she  was  one  of  the 
few  ladies  of  position  and  high  culture  in  Germany  who,  from 
purely  disinterested  motives,  had  become  a  Kindergartner.  She 
had  studied  three  years  with  Frobel's  widow  in  Hamburg,  and 
went  to  England  with  Madame  Konge,and  was  her  most  efficient 
assistant,  and  had  a  high  reputation  there,  where  she  had  ao- 
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quired  the  language  in  that  perfection  necessary  to  teach  little 
children  orally.  1  knew,  from  a  distinguished  relative  of  hers, 
that  she  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  everything — and  it  was  a 
great  deal  she  had  to  sacrifice — to  come  to  America,  because  she 
knew  that  Frubel  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  na- 
tionality was  the  only  one  in  the  world  with  which  his  creative 
method  was  in  complete  harmony,  and  to  which  its  legitimate 
institutions  would  present  no  barriers. 

But  when  I  came  back  to  Boston,  I  found  Madame  Kricge  and 
her  daughter  already  there,  and  the  enterprise  had  to  contend 
with  an  unprepared  public,  which  had  been  also  misled  by  my 
own  unfortunately  precipitate  attempts,  and  others  which  had 
perhaps  grown  out  of  mine. 

But  something  valuable  was  done  by  the  intelligent  and  faith- 
ful labors  of  Mrs.  Kriege  and  daughter  during  the  next  four 
years  ;  and  then  Miss  Boelt^  came  to  New  York  on  invitation  of 
Miss  Haines  of  Grumercy  Park,  at  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Kriege 
and  her  daughter  returned  to  Europe  for  a  vacation.  A  pupil  of 
Madame  Kriege,  Miss  Garland,  who  associated  with  herself  a 
pupil  of  her  own.  Miss  Weston,  has  carried  on  the  Kindergarten 
training  school  of  Boston  with  great  fidelity.  These  two  train- 
ing schools  are  still  doing  the  best  work.  Mrs.  Kriege  and 
daughter  also  returned  to  America  in  1874,  and  as  Miss  Boelte 
married  Mr.  Kraus  and  became  independent  in  her  work,  they 
took  her  place  with  Miss  Haines  for  two  years.  There  have  also 
branched  from  Mrs.  Kraus's  school  the  work  of  Miss  Blow,  who 
has  kept  a  free  training  school  at  St.  Louis,  since  1872,  and  is  now 
inspector  of  the  more  than  fifty  free  Kindergartens  established 
by  the  municipality  of  that  city  ;  and  a  training  school  in  Iowa 
by  another  of  Mrs.  Kraus's  pupils.  Mrs.  John  Ogden  of  Worth- 
ington,  Ohio,  is  also  a  valuable  trainer,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Garland  5 
also  another.  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
another  in  connection  with  the  Brooks  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Of  Mrs.  Ogden's  pupils.  Miss  Sara  Eddy  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Put- 
nam, both  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Burritt,  known  as  '^the  Centen- 
nial Kindergartner  of  the  Great  Exhibition,"  and  the  Misses 
Mcintosh  of  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  are  at  present  training  Kindergart- 
ners  with  success.  Mrs.  Van  Kirk  of  Philadelphia,  who  studied 
three  years  with  the  best  pupils  of  Miss  Garland,  practicing  all 
the  while  in  a  Kindergarten  of  her  own,  in  which  one  of  them 
was  principal,  has  also  a  training  school  in  Philadelphia.     One 
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of  Miss  Burritt's  pupils  has  this  year  been  appointed  training 
teacher  of  a  class  of  Kindergartners  at  the  Baltimore  Normal 
school;  where  she  also  keeps  a  model  Kindergarten. 

There  are  three  other  training  schools  kept  by  German  ladies — 
Miss  Anna  Held,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Miss  Susie  Pollock,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  both  of  whom  were  graduates  of  a  training  school 
in  Berlin,  and  Miss  Marwedel,  once  having  her  training  school  in 
Washington,  and  now  in  Berkeley,  California,  a  woman  of  bril- 
liant genius,  who  has  studied  Frobel's  works  by  herself  very  pro- 
foundly, according  to  the  testimony  of  Madame  Kriege,  and  who 
proved  her  understanding  of  Frobel  by  the  beautiful  results  in 
her  Kindergarten  at  Washington.  A  pupil  of  hers,  Miss  Graves, 
succeeded  her  in  Washington  when  she  left  for  California,  and 
Miss  Pollock  and  her  mother  have  a  training  school  there.  There 
must  be  a  good  deal  to  choose  with  respect  to  these  several  train- 
ers. Of  those  trained  in  Germany  I  can  myself  form  no  judg- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  Madame  Kraus-Boelte,  all  of  whose 
remarkable  antecedents  I  know,  and  whose  work,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  I  know.  She  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  having 
been  more  than  twice  as  long  at  work  as  any  other,  and  from 
spontaneous  enthusiasm,  and  having  had  the  nearest  relations  to 
Frobel.  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelt(^  always  cries  aloud  and  spares  not  in 
deprecation  of  recent  students  and  not  long  experienced  Kinder- 
gartners undertaking  to  train  others,  and  lias  much  and  most  true 
things  to  say  of  the  profoundness  of  insight  and  depth  of  expe- 
rience necessary  in  order  to  be  sufficient  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  Kindergartner,  which  are  even  greater  than  those  of 
the  Christian  clergyman,  because  children  are  more  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  their  Kindergartner  than  the  adult  at  that  of  the  cler- 
gyman. Mrs.  Kraus  would  have  the  American  Frobel  Union  do 
something  very  emphatic  to  check  those  who,  as  she  thinks,  rush 
too  rashly  upon  holy  ground,  where  "angels  fear  to  tread." 

But  no  society  has  the  power  to  take  the  place  of  conscience 
and  reason,  which  are  the  only  real  guardians  of  the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Kindergartner's  or  of  the  clergyman's  office. 
All  that  the  American  Frobel  Union  can  do  is  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard library  of  Kindergarten  literature,  and  at  its  meetings,  and 
by  correspondence  with  Kindergartners'  reunions  and  auxiliary 
societies,  propagate  the  science  and  art  of  Frobel,  and  do  its  best 
to  keep  'the  Kindergartners  careful  and  studious,  humble  and  dil- 
igently progressive  5  fitting  themselves  to  live  with  the  children 
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genially  and  to  their  edification,  by  themselves  becoming  as  little 
children,  and  living  their  own  lives  over  again,  religiously  and 
morally,  in  the  light  of  FrobePs  idea,  and  so  becoming  capable 
of  character-forming  and  mind-building,  by  sincere  study  of  nat- 
ure, material,  human  and  divine. 

The  Union  was  formed  primarily  to  protect  the  name  of  JT/n- 
dergarten  from  being  confounded  with  methods  of  infant-training 
inconsistent  with  Frobel's  idea  and  system,  and  which  was  as- 
sumed, without  sincerity,  as  a  cover  of  quite  another  thing,  which 
calls  itself  ^^  the  American  Kindergarten,"  and  claimed  FrobePs 
authority  expressly  for  its  own  devices.  The  society  has  already 
done  this  work'  by  giving  a  nation-ioide  impression  that  there  is 
the  difference  of  a  genuine  and  a  contrary  thing,  and  awakening 
care  and  inquiry  in  those  who  are  seeking  the  most  desirable  edu- 
cation for  their  little  children. 

I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  one  professor  of  FrobePs  art  and 
science,  whose  works  sufficiently  praise  him — I  mean  Mr.  W.  N. 
Hailman,  author  of  an  admirable  little  work  called  ''  Kindergar- 
ten Culture,"  also  "  Letters  to  Mothers,"  "  Lectures  to  Kinder- 
gartners "  (the  two  latter  first  published  in  "  the  New  Educa- 
tion," which  he  edits,  but  now  to  be  had  in  pamphlet  form).  This 
gentleman,  who  learnt  the  system  in  his  native  city  of  Zurich,  has 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  and  more  in  this  country  in  the  Ger- 
man-American schools  of  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  and  now  in  De- 
troit, and  earned  the  money  to  enable  his  wife  (American-born) 
to  carry  on  a  Kindergarten,  as  he  is  doing  again  now  in  Detroit, 
and  also  keeping  with  her  a  free  training  school  for  Kindergart* 
ners  in  that  city.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  has  made  such  sub- 
stantial sacrifices  to  the  cause,  or  is  doing  more  for  it  now. 

And  now  a  word  upon  the  American  Frobel  literature  and  I 
have  done. 

The  first  publication  in  America,  except*  some  letters  by  Mr. 
John  Kraus,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  and  other  newspa- 
pers, and  my  own  letters  in  the  New  York  Herald,  of  1867-8, 
was  the  "  Plea  for  Frobel's  Kindergarten  as  the  Primary  Art 
School,"  appended  to  the  "  Artisan  and  Artist  Identified," — an 
American  re-publication  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lecture  on  "  the 
Relations  of  the  Arts  of  Design  and  the  Arts  of   Production," 

'Earlier  than  either  was  a  pamphlet  Usae  of  an  article  In  the  American  Journal  qf 
Education  for  September,  186C,  which  by  saccessive  enlargements  in  1858,  1861,  and 
18(7,  was  continaed  on  the  List  of  Barnard^s  Educational  Publications,  and  substan- 
tially embodied  in  the  first  edition  of  "  German  Pedagogy  *'  in  1867. 
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Boston,  1869 ;  the  next  was  the  article  on  "  Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture," in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1870.  I 
see  you  mean  to  re-publish  these  in  your  volume.  I  also  re- 
published, revised  in  1869,  the  "  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  and 
Kindergarten  Guide,"  by  which  I  had  misled  the  public,  previ- 
ous to  my  visit  to  Europe,  in  1867 ;  and  in  1873,  two  lectures,  one 
on  the  *'  Education  of  the  Kindergartner,"  and  one  on  the 
"Nursery,"  in  which  I  state  the  grounds  of  Frobers  authority. 
In  that  same  year  came  out  the  "  Besume^^  of  Mrs.  Kriege's  in- 
structions to  her  training  class,  which  she  names  "The  Child  in 
its  threefold  Nature  as  the  Subject  of  the  Kindergarten,"  and 
with  most  honorable  intentions  she  called  it  a  free  rendering  of 
the  Baroness  Marenholtz,  which  has  unfortunately  led  many  to 
suppose  it  was  a  translation  of  the  Baroness's  book  on  "  the  Be- 
ing of  a  Child,"  which  it  is  not,  as  she  desires  should  be  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  it  may  not  preclude  a  possible  English  trans- 
lation of  that  work.* 

But  in  1871,  Milton  Bradley,  a  toy  manufacturer  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  a  very  intelligent  man,  became  interested,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Wiebe,  in  the  Kindergarten  idea,  and  under  his  ad- 
vice, undertook  the  manufacture  of  Frobel's  materials,  in  the 
faith  that  there  would  presently  be  a  remun'erative  demand  for 
them.  He  also  published  a  manual  to  show  their  use,  which  was 
largely  a  selection  from  Goldammer's  German  Guide,  both  as  to 
plates  and  matter;  to  which  Mr.  Wiebe  prefixed  also  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz's  introduction  to  that 
work  (but  without  giving  credit).  The  work  was  called  "  Paradise 
of  Childhood,"  but  was  a  different  thing  from  Lina  Morgcnstern's 
German  book  of  the  same  title.  Within  a  yefer,  Mr.  Bradley  has 
re-published  the  plates  of  this  work,  but  with  other  letter-press 
of  a  superior  character,  credited  to  the  Kindergartners  of  Flor- 
ence, Massachusetts.  I  think  Mr.  Bradley  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  manipulation  of  the 
scalene  triangle.  The  chapters  on  the  Second  Gift  and  the  Fifth 
Gift  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  manual  that  I  have  seen. 

In  1873,  I  began  to  edit  ihS  Kindergarten  Messenger,  and 
carried  it  through  the  years  1873-4-5  and  7,  affording  many  able 
persons  opportunity  to  express  themselves.  There  is  one  article 
which  I  have  twice  printed  and  which  I  wish  you  would  re-print 

*Such  a  trauslation  has  been  made  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Cliristie,  (London  :  W.  Swan 
Sonneschein,  15  Paternoster  Square,  1879,)  and  will  be  republished  in  the  Kinder- 
garten Papers. 
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in  your  volume :  Miss  Garland's  paper  on  Frobel's  *'  Law  of  Con- 
trasts and  their  Connection/'  which  is  the  best  statement  I  have 
seen  made  of  this  fundamental  principle^  in  which  lies  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  the  system.  There  may  be  other  articles  you 
may  wish  to  preserve ;  especially  do  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  to 
consider  Mrs.  Aldrich's  address  to  her  mothers'  class  in  an  article 
called  "Mothers'  Unions,"  in  the  double  number  for  March  1877. 

During  1876  our  Kindergarten  Messages  were  put  into  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education ^  but  discontinued  because  the 
editor  advertised  and  recommended  the  spurious  so-called  Amer- 
ican Kindergarten  ;  and  since  1877  the  Neio  Ediicatton^  edited 
by  Mr.  Hailm&n,  has  been  our  Kindergarten  Messenger. 

The  American  Frobel  Union  commenced,  in  1871,  the  Stand- 
ard Library  for  Kindergartners  and  Parents,  by  publishing  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann's  translation  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz's  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Frobel,"  and  in  1878,  a/rt<j5tmi7e  reproduction  of 
Frobel's  most  characteristic  work,  "  Mother  Play  and  Nursery 
Songs,"  with  the  music  and  engravings ;  the  songs  being  trans- 
lated in  the  very  cadence  of  the  music  by  Miss  F.  E.  Dwight, 
and  the  explanatory  notes  by  Miss  Josephine  Jarvis.  When  our 
treasury  shall  be  large  enough  to  afford  it,  a  translation  of  the 
Erziehung  der  Mensch  and  his  posthumous  works,  edited  by 
Wichard  Lange  of  Hamburg  (son-in-law  of  Middendorf),  will  be 
added.  Meanwhile  the  Union  considers,  as  a  part  of  the  Stand- 
ard Library,  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte's  Guide  and  Manual,  which  is  in 
the  course  of  publication  by  E.  Steiger,  25  Park  Place,  New  York, 
and  most  of  the  Kindergarten  literature  which  he  publishes,  in 
English  and  German,  and  especially  his  "  Kindergarten  Tracts," 
so  called,  which  he  sends  to  all  who  ask  for  them,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  an  order  with  six  cents.  The  5th,  9th,  and  14th  of 
these  tracts  have  diffused  an  immense  amount  of  information  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Steiger  also  imports  all  the  materials  of 
occupation  and  gifts  and  is  a  truly  liberal  propagandist  of  the 
idea  of  Frobel. 

But  I  must  here  put  in  a  caveat  The  interest  of  manufactur- 
ers and  of  merchants  of  the  gifts  and  materials  is  a  snare.  It 
has  already  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Frobel  in  Europe  and  • 
America,  for  his  idea  was  to  use  elementary  forms  exclusively, 
and  simple  materials, — as  much  as  possible  of  these  being  pre- 
pared by  the  children  themselves. 

And  here  I  would  say  a  word  respecting  all  reputed  improve- 
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ments  on  Frobel.  Of  these  pretensions  we  cannot  be  too  jealous. 
Frobel,  in  his  half  century  of  experimenting,  very  thorough]y 
explored  the  prime  necessities  of  the  Kindergarten  age.  Chil- 
dren under  seven  years  old^  at  least  at  three  or  four,  are  very 
much  alike  in  all  countries  and  ages. 

And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  but  one  harmony  of  nature, 
available  for  earliest  education,  was  left  undiscovered  by  Frobel, 
and  that  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  D.  Batchellor,  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  colors  in  teaching  children  the  elements  of  music.  He 
is  to  explain  this  and  his  happy  experiment  in  Miss  Garland's 
Kindergarten  at  our  next  meeting. 

But  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature 
of  children  will  open  more  and  more  on  mankind,  as  progress  is 
made  in  moral  refinement ;  and  will  open  on  the  Kindergartners 
deeper  and  clearer  views  of  Frobel's  moral  idea,  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  nothing  less  than  Christ's  idea  of  the  child,  of  whom 
He  8a3's,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  *'  He  that 
receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me." 

Before  you  close  your  projected  volume  of  the  history  and  ex- 
position of  FrobePs  reform,  I  hope  we  shall  have  our  postponed 
meeting,  and  hear  the  papers  from  Mr.  Batchellor  and  others,  on 
practical  points  of  Kindergartening ;  and  those  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Rev.  R.  H.  Newton,  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  J.  S.  White, 
Thomas  Cushing,  and  other  principals,  on  its  relations  to  the  state, 
church,  and  the  progressive  education  of  humanity. 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabodt. 
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CHARLES    HAMMOND  AND  ACADEMY   LIFEJ 

BY  ELBRIDGE  SMITH, 
Principal  qf  Dorchester  High  School. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  — 

In  the  record  of  the  world's  progress  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  so  insignificant  a  place  has  been  accorded  to  the  culture  and 
the  cultivators  of  mind.  The  unseen  bat  eternal  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  world's  destinies  have  been  of  little  account  in 
comparison  with  the  visible  and  perishable  forms  to  which  they 
have  given  rise.  We  know  far  more  of  the  Greek  helmet  than  of 
the  training  of  the  brain  which  it  protected.  The  world  has 
always  admired,  and  always  will  admire,  that  shield  whose  bright 
emblazonry  embraced  the  symbols  of  the  world's  civilization ;  but 
the  great  creative  mind  that  forged  that  shield,  not  on  the  anvil  of 
Vulcan,  but  in  the  immortal  lines  of  the  Iliad,  is  still  a  subject  of 
various  and  contradictory  speculation.  Two  thousand  years  of 
wear,  waste,  plunder,  and  war  have  not  removed  from  the  Acrop- 
olis the  lines  of  grace  and  forms  of  beauty  drawn  and  piled  by 
genius,  piety,  and  patriotism  in  the  Propylasa  and  the  Parthenon. 
But  how  few  of  those  who  gaze  upon  these  crumbling  splendors 
know  even  the  names  of  Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  Corce- 
bus !  How  many  have  ever  heard  of  Menecles  of  Alabanda, 
Philo  the  Athenian,  Molo  the  Rhodian,  Menippus  of  Stratonice, 
Dionysins  of  Maguesia,  .^chylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of 
Adramyttium?  Yet  these  were  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of 
Cicero  —  forgotten  names,  perished  cities,  abodes  of  art  and  elo- 
quence, known  only  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

The  Christian  world  is  pouring  forth  octavos  upon  octavos  and 
quartos  upon  quartos  in  study  and  eulogy  of  that  great  spirit  who 
first  persecuted,  and  then  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  in 

1  Memorial  Dirgoossi  oo  the  Life  and  Character  of  ReT.  Charles  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  before 
the  31aMachu0ett«  T«achen'  Association  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Slat  of  December, 
1S79.    Printed  by  Tote  of  the  AMociation. 
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fair  Damascus,  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  in  Aotioch,  in  Athens,  in 
Ephesus,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  But  the 
name  of  the  teacher  who  attuned  that  spirit  to  such  fine  issues,  and 
nerved  it  to  that  noble  daring  occurs  in  but  two  places  in  Christian 
records.  One  is  the  grateful  mention  by  his  distinguished  pupil ; 
the  other  is  in  connection  with  a  lesson  of  the  largest  liberality  to 
the  persecuting  Sanhedrim.  The  great  apostle  was  the  embodi- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  instructions  of  his  teacher.  It  is  true 
there  are  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Socrates  is  still  quite  a 
distinct  personality  to  us ;  and,  were  the  Athens  of  Pericles  re- 
stored, we  should  have  little  difficulty,  thanks  to  his  pupils,  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  in  recognizing  in  the  streets,  the  groves,  the  por- 
ticos, the  agora,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  gymnasia  the  ungainly 
form,  the  bare  feet,  the  coarse  apparel  of  that  philosopher,  who, 
without  writing  a  page  gave  a  new  direction  to  Grecian  thought 
for  succeeding  centuries.  Let  us  pause  and  retrace  the  course  of 
the  ages  and  listen  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
wayward  of  his  pupils. 

"  When  we  hear  the  words  of  any  other  orator,**  says  Alcibiades 
in  the  Symposium,  <<  however  eloquent,  we  remain  comparatively 
indifferent  to  them ;  but  when  any  one,  be  it  man,  woman,  or  child, 
hears  him,  or  even  his  words  through  the  mouth  of  another  person, 
be  he  but  an  indifferent  speaker,  he  is  overpowered,  and,  as  it  were, 
taken  possession  of  by  them.  Indeed,  friends,  if  I  did  not  fear 
that  I  should  appear  to  you  to  have  been  drinking,  I  would  declare 
to  you  now,  on  oath,  all  I  have  felt  and  am  still  made  to  feel  by 
the  power  of  his  words ;  for  when  I  listen  to  him,  my  heart  beats, 
and  tears  come  to  my  eyes,  and  I  am  more  roused  by  far  than  are 
tbe  Corybantian  revelers  in  the  rites  of  Cybele.  And  so  it  is,  I 
^ee,  with  every  one  else.  In  listening  to  Pericles  and  other  elo- 
■quent  orators,  I  have  thought  that  they  spoke  well ;  but  never  was 
I  affected  in  this  way,  nor  was  my  soul  troubled  and  indignant  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  in  a  slavish  condition.  But  I  have  often 
been  put  into  such  a  state  by  this  Marsyas,  that  it  has  seemed  to 
me  impossible  to  live  as  I  am  ;  and  even  now  I  am  quite  conscious 
that,  if  I  should  lend  my  ear,  I  should  not  be  able  to  resist  him, 
but  should  suffer  again  in  the  same  way ;  for  he  compels  me  to 
acknowledge  that,  although  I  am  far  worse  than  I  ought  to  be,  I 
yet  do  not  take  care  of  my  own  soul,  but  busy  myself  with  the 
affairs  of  .the  Athenians.     Therefore,  stopping  my  ears  as  if  to  shut 
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out  the  voice  of  Sirens,  I  tear  myself  away  by  force,  lest  I  grow 
old  sitting  by  his  side.  In  his  presence  alone  have  I  felt  that 
which  no  one  would  suppose  was  in  me  to  feel  —  shame.  For 
while  I  am  conscious  that  I  cannot  gainsay  him,  or  maintain  that 
I  ought  not  to  do  what  he  bids,  still  as  soon  as  I  get  away,  the 
value  I  attach  to  popularity  overcomes  me.  So  I  flee  from  him 
and  make  my  escape  ;  and  when  I  see  him  I  am  ashamed  at  what 
I  have  acknowledged  to  him.  Many  a  time  should  I  have  been 
glad  to  know  that  he  was  no  longer  among  men  ;  and  yet  had  he 
died  I  well  know  that  this  would  have  grieved  me  still  more 
sorely,  so  that  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  the 
man." 

The  object  lessons  drawn  by  the  world's  greatest  teacher  from 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  sower  of  the  seed,  the  widow  and  her 
mite,  from  the  proud  and  devoted  city  viewed  from  the  slope  of 
Olivet,  the  sermon  preached  in  a  mountain  solitude,  the  swift-com- 
ing woes  denounced  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  against  those  who 
had  profaned  those  hallowed  courts  and  changed  them  from  a 
house  of  prayer  to  a  den  of  thieves,  that  sacred  person  whose  very 
presence  vanquished  the  arms  that  had  conquered  the  world,  the 
sensibility  that  found  relief  iu  sweating  as  it  were  blood,  the  calm 
courage  that  outshone  all  the  fierce  daring  of  Thermopylae,  all 
these,  graven  upon  no  tables  of  stone,  but  upon  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  have  preserved  to  us  a  personality  which  the 
mind  can  firmly  grasp,  but  which  no  art  can  ever  reach. 

"The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress, 
Is  by  onr  beds  of  pain, 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 
And  we  are  whole  again." 

Such  is  the  power  of  mind  over  mind  ;  such  the  effect  of  that 
mysterious  contact  which  spirit  may  have  with  spirit.  And  yet 
it  is  just  this  influence  of  mind  on  mind  which  the  world  has  most 
especially  failed  to  recognize  and  record.  A  history  of  England 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar  (I  refer  to  the  Pictorial  History 
of  Knight,  Craik,  and  Macfarlane)  includes  under  seven  heads  all 
the  elements  of  the  national  life  ;  and  these  are,  first,  civil  and 
military  transactions  ;  second,  religion  ;  third,  the  constitution,  gov- 
ernment, and  laws ;  fourth,  the  national  industry  ;  fifth,  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts;  sixth,  manners  and  customs;  and  sevenths 
the  condition  of  the  people.     In  this  great  muster  and  parade  of 
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wisdom  and  folly,  of  streDgth  and  weakness,  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
of  war,  with  all  its  pageantry  and  horrors,  the  long  procession  of 
dynasties  and  kings,  of  nobles  and  statesmen,  of  prelates  and  priests, 
cathedrals  and  churches,  rites  and  ceremonies,  lawgivers,  judges, 
and  jurists,  the  rise  of  arts  and  industries,  the  various  forms  of 
literature,  the  triumphs  of  science,  pure  and  applied,  fashion  with 
all  its  frivolities,  costumes  with  all  their  absurdities,  architecture 
in  all  its  styles  and  magnificence,  the  cottage  with  its  peaceful 
tenants,  the  citizen,  advancing  in  intelligence  and  power,  wrest- 
ing one  by  one  the  claims  of  the  prerogative  and  becoming  grad- 
ually the  central  figure  of  the  state,  —  in  the  long  march  of  this 
seven-fold  narrative  through  eighteen  centuries,  the  teacher  or  his 
teaching  has  not  been  accorded  a  place  as  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
national  life.  We  catch  glimpses  of  him,  however,  amid  the  shift- 
ing scenery  of  the  centuries.  Once  in  the  person  of  Roger  Ascham 
he  appears  with  his  Schoolmaster  and  lays  down  distinctly  and  mi- 
nutely a  theory  and  a  practice  of  teaching  which  may  be  studied 
with  profit  in  our  own  time.  John  Milton  begins  his  life  work 
as  a  teacher,  and  comes  forward  with  his  Tractate,  and  his  ideal 
^^  academy,^'  as  grand  as  the  creations  of  his  own  Paradise ;  but  he 
soon  vanishes  into  the  statesman  and  the  poet.  Richard  Busby 
is  seen  stalking  beside  his  sovereign,  with  head  uncovered  lest  his 
boys  should  suppose  there  was  a  greater  man  in  England  than  their 
master,  and  all  authority  be  destroyed  ;  pointing  to  sixteen  prelates 
who  had  received  the  imposition  of  his  hands  in  most  unapostolic 
fashion,  —  a  scholar,  a  true  genius  for  teaching  marred  by  a  tyranny 
which  has  eclipsed  his  virtues.  Richard  Bentley  attracts  attention, 
a  miracle  of  erudition  ;  but  after  showing  himself  the  first  scholar 
and  critic  of  England,  wastes  his  great  powers  in  selfish  and  degrad- 
ing controversies.  Forson  and  Parr  dazzle  us  by  their  learning, 
but  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  English  tuition.  It  is  not  until 
the  middle  of  our  own  century  that  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  and 
the  man  appear  combined  in  the  head  master  of  Rugby. 

Educational  history  and  biography  have  fared  but  little  better  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  true  that  in  Barnard's  '*  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion" we  have  a  long  array  of  educational  biography  from  Ezekiel 
Cheever  to  the  present  time,  and  in  the  several  volumes  gathered 
from  that  periodical  we  can  boast  what  no  other  country  in  the 
world  save  Germany  possesses.  But  we  have  great  occasion  to 
lament,  if  not  to  complain,  that  this  labor  of  love  has  been  so  poorly 
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repnid.  The  demand  for  this  Buperior  meaDs  of  self-culture  and 
professional  literature  is  not  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  We 
can  scarcely  complain  if  we  are  underrated  by  the  world  when  we 
so  manifestly  underrate  ourselves.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of 
our  existence  as  an  association,  we  are  for  the  first  time  to-day  to 
attempt  a  formal  commemorative  discourse  of  an  American  teacher. 
These  years  cover  an  important  period,  not  only  of  our  educational, 
but  of  our  civil  history.  This  association  came  into  existence  at  a 
crisis  in  the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
important  educational  controversy  that  has  occured  in  the  State. 
The  labors  of  these  years,  the  lectures,  the  debates,  the  conferences, 
formal  and  informal,  at  our  annual  meetings,  have  had  a  great  in- 
fiuence  on  the  schools  of  the  State.  These  influences,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  or  expressed  in  tables  of  statistics. 
Like  sunshine  and  shower,  they  have  vitalized  and  fertilized  our 
schools  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  There  is  not  a 
college  in  the  State  to-day  whose  numbers  are  not  larger,  whose 
scholarship  is  not  higher,  and  whose  moral  condition  is  not  purer, 
from  the  influences  that  have  gone  out  from  this  body. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  begin  a  review  of  these  years  and  place 
the  results  of  these  labors  in  a  more  tangible  form  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  us?  There  are  facts  and  dates,  and  names,  and  re- 
lations of  cause  and  effect  and  beginnings  and  conclusions  in  the 
memories  of  members  now  present,  for  which  the  historian  of  the 
next  century  will  sigh  and  toil  in  vain.  We  have  been  diligently 
and  honorably  employed  in  making  history ;  is  it  not  time  to  do 
something  by  way  of  recording  it.  The  individual  and  the  asso- 
ciated lives  of  the  founders  of  this  organization  and  of  their  succes- 
sors will  shape  materially  the  life  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the 
coming  generations. 

At  the  convention  of  public  school  teachers  in  Worcester,  in  No- 
vember, 1845,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  association, 
there  are  some  present  who  can  well  remember  a  young  man  of 
fine  person  and  modest  mien,  who  had  come  to  claim  his  share  in 
the  benefits  of  this  new  movement  and,  if  need  be,  to  do  his  part  of 
the  work.  He  had  just  completed  a  course  of  academical  and  pro- 
fessional study  under  the  best  teachers  that  New  England  afforded, 
and  then  found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  oldest  academies. 
With  a  well-trained  mind  and  a  heart  all  aglow  with  the  noblest 
•aspirations,  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  associated  teachers  of 
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the  State,  and  for  thirty-three  years  was  ready  for  any  service  or 
sacrifice.  It  is  of  this  life  and  character  that  I  am  to  attempt  an 
analysis. 

Charles  Hammond,  to  whom  I  refer,  was  born  in  Union,  Conn., 
June  15,  1813.  He  was  the  son  of  Shubael  Hammond,  who  for 
fifty  years  was  the  physician  of  the  town.  The  story  of  his  early 
life  is  like  that  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in  New  England  who 
have  attained  to  usefulness  and  distinction.  The  eldest  of  six 
children,  his  kindness  of  heart  and  quickness  of  intellect,  his  love 
of  study  and  his  indifference  to  play,  seemed  to  mark  him  for  a 
different  life  from  that  of  the  farm  or  the  workshop.  But  the 
physician  of  seventy  years  ago,  as  he  rode  in  saddle  or  sulky,  in 
storm  and  sunshine,  in  heat  and  cold,  through  mud  and  dust,  by 
night  and  by  day,  received  no  three  or  five  dollar  fees  for  pre- 
scriptions and  medicine.  The  expense  of  a  collegiate  education  on 
the  basis  of  his  small  income  seemed  to  Dr.  Hammond  more  than 
prudence  or  honesty  would  justify ;  and  he  accordingly  felt  obliged, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  advise  his  son  to  make  the  most 
of  the  district  school,  and  of  the  private  high  school  which  fre- 
quently flourished  in  the  New  England  towns  during  the  autumn 
mouths,  and  not  attempt  a  more  extended  and  expensive  course. 
But  the  prudence  of  the  father  was  overborne  by  the  partiality  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  a  mother's  affection,  a  sister's  pride,  and  a 
sister's  love ;  sacrifices  were  made,  new  means  devised,  new  toils 
were  welcomed  and  the  task  undertaken.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  taught  successfully  a  district  school  in  Willington,  Conn.,  and 
the  next  summer  began  the  more  direct  preparation  for  college  at 
Monson  Academy. 

We  have  thus  early  reached  the  period  in  Mr.  Hammond's  life 
which  may  be  considered  decisive  of  his  destiny.  We  have  reached 
the  spot  where  he  is  to  pass  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  the  spot 
to  which  his  early  affections  were  to  be  formed  and  fastened,  where 
he  is  first  to  slake  *^  the  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  spring  "  with 
the  divine  drafts  of  knowledge ;  the  spot  whence  he  is  to  advance 
to  the  higher  walks  of  learning,  to  which  his  fond  cUma  mater  will 
recall  him,  again  and  again,  to  impart  to  others  the  culture  and  the 
learning  which  she  has  given  him ;  the  spot  where  when  his  work 
is  done,  his  body  will  be  laid  with  reverent  affection  to  mingle  with 
its  native  dust. 

But  we  must  pause  here  a  moment  or  two  to  recall  the  academy 
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of  fifty  years  ago,  its  studies,  its  surroundings,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious forces  which  centered  in  it.  The  academy  of  fifty  years 
ago !  to  most  of  you  the  phrase  is  cold  and  meaningless ;  but  to 
some  it  is  like  a  blast  of  the  archangel's  trump,  and  will  compel  all 
the  burial  places  of  the  memory  to  give  up  their  dead.  To  most  of 
you  it  is  an  antiquated  building,  with  half-monastic  tenants,  austere 
lives,  and  aching  hearts.  To  a  few,  at  least,  it  is  a  reminder  of  life's 
purest  joys,  best  friendships,  and  holiest  aspirations.  To  the 
youngest  here,  it  is  a  mere  tradition,  an  idle  tale.  To  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  profession  it  is  a  spell  with  which  to  restore 
a  past,  brighter  in  its  simplicity  than  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
present  or  anything  that  lies  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  future. 
You  must  imagine  then,  or  remember,  as  your  case  may  require 
a  modest  building  of  wood,  seldom  of  brick,  with  a  school- room  or 
two,  a  hall  for  declamation  and  exhibition,  a  closet  for  a  few  books, 
perhaps  a  pair  of  globes  and  a  surveyor's  compass,  a  small  cupola 
containing  a  bell  to  tell  the  hours  of  nine  and  one  or  two.  The 
grounds  are  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  nature  left  them, 
with  an  oak  or  an  elm  for  shade,  and  a  few  Lombardy  poplars  for 
ornament.  You  may  place  this  building  in  the  peaceful  retire- 
ment of  a  country  village,  where  the  scream  of  the  locomotive  has 

never  been 

.  .  .  .  "  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt ; " 

where  neighbors  loved  each  other,  and  lived  neighborly  lives,  with 
now  and  then  a  quarrel  for  variety's  sake ;  shared  each  other's  joys 
and  sorrows,  prosperities  and  adversities;  where  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  of  .the  Sabbath  morning  but  the  meeting-house  bell,  calling 
the  villagers  to  devout  worship,  not  to  a  display  of  fashion.  In  this 
village  or  its  immediate  suburbs  you  would  most  likely  find  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier,^  or  two,  who  would  gather  to  their  firesides  or  to 

1  Lexington  academy  stood  (and  still  stands  under  the  name  of  the  Hancock 

Congregational  Meeting-house)  just  at  the  comer  of  the  ever-memorable  Green, 

where  was  '*  first  heard  the  dismal  voice  of  the  alarm  bell  and  the  sharp,  angrj 

hiss  of  the  death  volleys,  from  the  British  lines."   And  there,  not  six  miles  far^ 

ther  on,  if  anj  faith  can  be  placed  in  any  fact  pertaining  to  our  Revolution 

..."  the  embattled  farmen  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

On  that  Green,  under  the  shadows  of  the  meeting-house  and  monument,  the 
academy  boys  found  a  most  delightful  play-ground,  and  there  for  a  generation 
they  played  ball  in  healthy  sport,  where  Pitcairn  and  Parker  had  played  ball  in 
sach  deadly  earnest.    The  houses  around  bore  then,  and  still  bear,  the  marks 
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the  shelteriDg  shade  from  the  summer  sun,  the  joung  academics,  and 
tell  the  stories  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  of  Valley  Forge,  of 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  The  history  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
traditions  of  the  ^  old  French "  and  other  colonial  wars  were 
taught  with  less  method  perhaps,  but  with  more  fervor  than  the  best 
of  us  now  teach  them.  On  these  premises  you  are  to  place,  first,  a 
preceptor,  generally  a  first-class  scholar,  of  superior  character,  the 
product  of  oue  of  the  best  New  England  homes,  and  a  graduate  of 
a  New  England  college.  With  him  is  associated  a  preceptress,  and 
sometimes  a  third  teacher,  when  the  number  of  pupils  required  one. 
To  these  teachers  you  must  give  fifty,  or  a  hundred  scholars,  and 

of  that  shock  which  severed  the  colonies  from  the  British  throne.  Members  of 
Captain  Parker's  company  were  stUl  alive.  Seven  of  them  sat  beside  Edward 
Everett  when  he  pronounced  hirt  oration  on  the  19th  of  April,  1835,  and  the 
bones  of  their  comrades  were  taken  from  their  nameless  grave  and  placed  under 
the  monument  on  the  spot  where  they  fell.  One  of  these  veterans,  Daniel 
Mason,  was  quite  a  favorite  in  his  last  years.  He  lived  in  honorable  poverty, 
and  his  humble  cottage  was  the  resort  of  the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  scholars  of  the  academy  among  the  rest. 

It  was  in  this  same  academy  building  that  the  first  normal  school  in  America 
was  opened.  Here  taught  Cyrus  Pierce  and  Samuel  J.  May,  names  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  And  here,  at  an  earlier  period,  taught  Caleb  Stetson, 
Thomas  Sherwin,  Samuel  Stetson,  and  Timothy  P.  Ropes. 

Groton  also  had  its  full  share  of  Revolutionary  heroes.  One  of  these  is 
pleasantly  described  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  Allen,  formerly  president  of 
fiowdoin  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Groton  Jubilee,  1854.  Dr.  Allen  taught 
school  in  Groton  in  1 802.  He  sxys :  *'  There  were  then  living  those  who  had 
done  good  service  for  their  country  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  before.  I 
feel  bound  to  mention  one  or  two.  Major  Moors  was  an  adjutant  in  the  army 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  assisted  the  Hessians  to  emigrate  from  Sara- 
toga to  Cambridge.  I  was  one  evening  invited  to  the  bountiful  table  of  a 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Farwell,  who  had  as  much  humor  joined  to  as  much 
sense  as  is  seldom  found  in  his  condition  of  life.  He  was  usually  called  '  Uncle 
Jock.'  At  his  house  I  went  into  his  father's  room  to  see  the  old  gentleman, 
then  nearly  eighty  years  old.  He  was  a  small  man,  but  energetic  and  ani- 
mated. Although  his  feet  were  just  in  the  giave  ho  was  full  of  spirit  as  ever. 
He  fought  his  battles  over  again.  He  told  me  that  in  1745,  when  twenty-one 
years  old,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Just  thirty  years  after  that 
event  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  shot  through  the  body.  He 
was  a  man  of  as  much  spirit  and  energy  as  I  ever  knew ;  and  he  had  a  proper 
reverence  for  law  and  good  government.  He  related  to  me  that  in  the  time  of 
Shays's  Rebellion  the  question  was, '  Shall  Jock  go  out  and  fight  them  ? '  I  said, 
yes !  I  would  disinherit  a  son  of  mine  who  would  not  fight  for  his  country. 
Had  I CLS  much  blood  (u  would  hear  a  seventy-four  gun-thip  over  Grand  JUonadnock, 
I  would  itpill  it  all  in  fighting  thou  rebels  !  '* 

Such  were  the  soldiers  and  patriots  who  then  dwelt  in  all  the  towns  of  New 
England, — the  remnants  of  the  war,  —  noble  men,  with  souls  too  elevated  to  be 
drawn  away  from  law  and  order,  from  truth,  justice,  freedom,  honor,  by  the  se- 
ducing hopes  of  office. 
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these  are  to  be  gathered  mainly  from  the  twenty  or  thirty  aurroand- 

ing  towns.     There  is,  however,  no  sectionalism  in  these  academies. 

From  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  islands  of  the 

sea, — 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  India's  coral  strand, 
Where  Afric's  sunny  founiains 

KoU  down  their  golden  sand, 
From  many  an  ancient  river. 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 

from  the  oldest  abodes  of  civilization,  ^  the  olive  grove  of  academe 
Plato's  retirement,**  young  pilgrims  repaired  to  these  schools  to 
relume  by  their  Promethean  heat  the  light  which  had  gone  out 
upon  the  ancient  altars.  The  most  learned  native  Greek  ^  now 
living  on  this  continent  was  a  graduate  of  Monson  in  1829,  and 
there  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  disciples  of 
Confucius  first  leai*ned  the  elements  of  western  civilization  and 
returned  with  them  to  their  native  land.  Two  members  of  the 
present  Chinese  embassy  at  Washington  are  graduates  of  Monson. 
The  academic  year  was  divided  generally  into  four  quarters,  cor- 
responding with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  openings  of  these 
"  quarters,"  or  "  terms,"  were  busy  seasons.  The  stage  coaches 
are  heavily  laden  with  youthful  and  joyous  passengers,  and  along 
the  highways  and  byways  leading  to  the  academic  village  may  be 
seen  the  open  or  covered  wagon,  the  carryall,  and  the  family  chaise 
containing  the  sons  or  the  daughters,  the  brothers  or  the  sisters  who 
have  won  their  laurels  at  the  district  schools,  and  are  now  gather- 
ing at  these  little  Olympias  to  measure  their  moral  and  mental 
strength  with  those  who  have  gained  like  distinction  in  other  and 
similar  fields.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  class ;  those 
who  have  no  horse  nor  carriage,  and  cannot  afford  the  stage  fare, 
but  who  must  have  an  education.  These  you  may  see  footing  it 
along  the  roads  with  a  few  books  in  hand ;  the  trunk  has  preceded 
or  will  follow  them  upon  one  of  the  slow-moving  teams.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  busy  scenes  in  the  preceptor's  rooms,  the  numberless 
questions  and  discussions  in  regard  to  studies,  board,  companions, 
tuition,  etc.,  etc,  nor  need  I  refer  to  the  tear  that  moistens  the 
parent's  eye  as  he  bids  farewell  and  commits  to  stranger  hands  a 
dutiful  and  gifted  child. 

^  Professor  Sophocles,  —  UniTersity  Professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and 
Modem  Greek  in  Harvard  nniyersity. 
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"  And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'T  is  that  which  pious  parents  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head." 

We  must,  however,  just  glance  at  the  scene  in  the  large  school- 
room when  the  scholars  first  meet  for  morning  prayers.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  new  scholars  from  the  older 
members.  There  will  be  clearly  manifest  in  the  former  a  shyness 
and  a  sobriety,  and  sometimes  an  awkwardness  and  bashfulness 
which  clearly  mark  them  as  ill  at  ease  in  their  new  relations ; 
and  in  the  latter  a  little  of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  place  and  its  customs  which  they  take 
little  pains  to  conceal.  It  is  a  fine  field  for  the  study  of  char- 
acter. There  you  may  see  a  score  of  young  men  just  stepping 
into  manhood,  with  every  movement  and  expression  directed  or 
controlled  by  a  self-respect  which  shows  that  life  is  beginning  to 
be  to  them  something  more  than  idle  play.  The  ^e  of  youth  is 
there  ;  but  it  is  chastened  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  not  unmixed  with 
the  immense  desire  of  honest  fame,  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  work 
for  them  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  they  mean  to  do  it  well. 
Tliese  young  men,  to  use  a  phrase  of  our  own  time,  ^'  are  in  train- 
ing," not  for  the  next  boat  race  or  base  ball  match,  but,  under  the 
eye  of  the  great  Task-master,  are  striving  for  nothing  less  than  the 
WELL  DONE,  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT.  There  is  One  whose 
scanty  bread  is  earned  by  midnight  toil  on  the- shoemaker's  bench. 
He  will  by  and  by  preside  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  There  is  one  practicing,  morning  and  even- 
ing, not  on  the  fleet  and  graceful  bicycle,  but  the  prosaic  saw-horse, 
and,  like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  will  gain  the  goal  of  honest  fame 
upon  his  slow  but  trusty  steed  in  advance  of  many  well-mounted 
competitors.  There  is  the  fairest  sight  that  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  this  world.     In  the  morning  of  life  — 

"  There  is  woman's  fearless  eye, 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth," 

with  aims  as  high  and  motives  as  pure  as  have  ever  been  known  to 
the  human  heart.  That  one  has  come  from  the  farm-house,  well 
versed  in  its  economies ;  her  radiant  but  unconscious  beauty  is  the 
result  of  no  cosmetic  arts,  but  of  useful  employment,  of  a  father's 
tenderness,  of  a  mother's  love,  of  converse  with  nature  in  her 
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various  moods  of  storm  and  sunshine,  her  midday  glories  and  her 
midnight  mysteries.  She  will  return  to  bless  the  neighborhood 
whence  she  came,  to  teach  the  district  school,  to  enliven  and  elevate 
society,  and  show  ^*  how  far  beyond  the  praise  of  mortals  may  the 
eternal  growth  of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine  expand  the  bloom- 
ing soul " ;  or  she  may  go  to  carry  the  gerois  of  civilization  into  the 
very  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Cherokee,  or  Choctaw,  or 
the  kraal  of  the  Hottentot.  By  her  side  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
shoemaker  or  woodsawyer ;  she  has  come  from  the  Lowell  factories, 
where  she  has  earned  by  industry  and  enterprise  double  pay,  and 
has  come  here  to  make  an  investment  which  shall  yield  an  income 
while  life  and  thought  and  being  last.  She,  too,  in  a  few  years 
may  be  found  teaching  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  And  last,  and  by  no  means  least,  there  are 
seated  those  who  are  the  coming  statesmen  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
little  republics  which  compose  these  six  New  England  States ;  there 
are  the  selectmen,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  are  to  legislate  at  the  State  House.  And  there 
the  coming  matrons  who  will  be  priestesses  at  domestic  altars,  and 
i-ear  the  most  intelligent  citizenship  in  the  world.  And,  better  yet, 
the  farmers  who  are  to  force  from  this  churlish  New  England  soil 
an  honest  living,  keep  the  legislators  and  politicians  in  order, 
bring  back  rebellious  States  to  their  allegiance,  set  the  captive  free 
and  constitute  the  State.  Scattered  here  and  there  among  this 
luxurious  growth  of  wheat  are  tares  enough  and  mischief  enough 
to  keep  sweet  and  strong  in  some  minds  the  old  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  and  prevent  teachers  from  falling  into  the  heresy  that 
the  millennium  has  actually  begun. 

But  lest  I  may  seem  to  give  too  rosy  a  hue  to  this  scene,  allow 
me  to  reverse  the  picture  and  show  work  actually  done  in  these 
academies.  Call  to  mind  the  scene  presented  at  Exeter,  in  1838, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifty  years'  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ab- 
bot, when  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Everetts  led  the  great  muster- 
ing from  all  the  walks  of  civic  and  professional  life  to  honor  their 
teacher  and  pay  the  debt  inmiense  of  endless  gratitude.  Dr. 
Busby  pointed  with  pride  to  the  sixteen  bishops  whom  he  had 
flogged.  Dr.  Abbot  could  have  pointed  to  a  still  more  imposing 
array  of  talent  and  learning  which  he  had  not  flogged,  but  had  ed- 
ucated. Nor  less  interesting  or  imposing  was  the  soene  at  the 
jubilee  of  the  Groton  Academy  in  1854,  when  an  ex-cabinet  min- 
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ister,  a  president  of  Harvard  College,  an  ex-minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  chief  justices  of  states,  an  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  re- 
nowned divines,  learned  jurists,  and  a  long  array  of  men,  and  women, 
too,  from  the  common  walks  of  life,  of  equal  virtue,  though  of  less 
renown,  rose  with  reverent  gratitude  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
their  old  preceptor,  Caleb  Butler.  Quite  similar  in  form  and 
spirit  was  the  scene  at  the  semi-centennial  of  Mouson  Academy, 
when  its  first  preceptor.  Dr.  Simeon  Colton,  received  an  homage 
heartier  and  holier  than  is  ever  paid  to  princes.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  scale  of  honor,  has  placed  first  the  founders  of  states,  the  condi- 
tores  impertorum.  But  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  were  more 
than  the  founders  of  states ;  they  were  the  conditores  coxdi- 
TORUM.  Those  of  you  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
our  academies,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  long  array  of  char- 
acter shown  in  the  catalogues  of  their  preceptors  and  teachers. 
The  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  these  names  is  enough  to  confirm 
my  position.  Such  were  Samuel  Moody  and  Nehemiah  Cleve- 
land, at  Dummer  ;  Eliphalet  Pearson  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  at 
Andover ;  Benjamin  Abbot,  Gideon  L.  Soule,  Joseph  S.  Buck- 
minster,  James  Walker,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Nathan  Lord,  and 
Henry  Ware,  at  Exeter;  Caleb  Butler,  William  M.  Richardson, 
and  Asahel  Stearns,  at  Groton  ;  Ebenezer  Adams,  Zephaniah  Swift 
Moore,  John  Pierce,  and  Emory  Washburn,  at  Leicester ;  Joseph 
Emerson,  George  R.  Noyes,  and  Walter  R.  Johnson,  at  Framing- 
ham  ;  Caleb  Stetson  and  Thomas  Sherwin,  at  Lexington ;  Simeon 
Doggett,  at  Bristol  Academy  in  Taunton ;  Simeon  Colton  and  Rich- 
ard S.  Storrs,  at  Monson.  These  were  the  men  who,  in  connection 
with  others  of  equal  worth,  conducted  the  secondary  education  of 
fifty  and  seventy  years  ago ;  who  sent  to  the  colleges,  to  the  farms, 
and  to  the  firesides  of  the  country,  those  who  were  to  take  their 
degrees  in  arts,  in  law,  and  divinity,  and  to  teach  the  summer  and 
winter  schools.  So  strong  a  hold  did  these  schools  get  upon  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  these  eastern  States  that  the  mere  wovd 
academy  has  the  force  of  a  charm  upon  the  popular  mind.  The 
decline  of  these  schools  has  been  their  greatest  triumph.  So  fond 
of  them  did  their  pupils  and  patrons  become  that  they  took  them 
to  their  homes,  and,  under  the  innocent  alias  of  high  schools,  have 
established  them  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  in  the 
vai'ious  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth.  Had  the  legisla- 
tive acts,  in  establishing  these  schools,  just  named  them  academies^ 
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it  would  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Although  the  high  schools  soon  outstripped,  in 
classification  and  equipment,  the  institutions  on  which  they  were 
so  closely  modeled,  they  lacked  the  name  which  had  become  con- 
secrated and  endeared  by  so  many  fond  associations  and  friendships. 
Talk  to  the  New  Englander  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  of  sem- 
inaries, institutions,  institutes,  and  gymnasiums,  and  you  will  find 
him  cold  and  unsympathizing ;  but  speak  of  the  academy  and  you 
have  uttered  the  Open  Sesame  which  admits  you  to  his  warmest  af- 
fections. And  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  preceptor  of  the 
academy  became  simply  the  schoolmaster,  he  was  regarded  by  many 
as  having  lost  caste,  and  looked  upon  somewhat  as  an  unfrocked 
priest,  or  a  disbarred  lawyer.  The  higher  salary  was  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  dignity. 

.  In  point  of  scholarship  and  in  their  courses  of  study  these  schools 
were  of  course  below  the  standard  of  our  time ;  but  in  their  whole 
culture  they  were  fully  abreast,  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  with  the 
secondary  education  of  Europe  at  that  period.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly more  false  quantities  made,  and  more  nonsensical  verses 
written  in  the  best  academies,  than  in  Eton,  Harrow,  and  West- 
minster; but  in  the  great  school  of  life  the  graduates  of  the  acade- 
mies have  borne  their  part  equally  with  those  who  were  reared  on 
the  foundations  of  TVykeham,  Henry,  and  Elizabeth.  The  halls  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  never  rung  with  more  rapturous  ap- 
plause than  when  they  have  echoed  the  classic  eloquence  of  Edward 
Everett ;  and  English  diplomacy  has  never  been  so  humbled  as 
when  in  conflict  with  some  of  these  same  New  England  academics. 
Learning  and  scholarship  are  important  elements  in  civilized  life, 
but  manhood  and  womanhood  are  vastly  more  important.  Shake- 
speare tells  us  that  '^earning  is  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  the 
devil  till  sack  commences  it  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use."  Had 
Shakespeare  written  character  instead  of  sack  his  poetry  would  not 
have  suffered  and  his  philosophy  would  have  been  much  better. 
The  academies  more  than  made  up  in  character  what  was  wanting 
in  the  technicalities  and  refinements  of  scholarship. 

Such,  faintly  outlined,  were  the  academies  of  a  half  century 
since,  the  outgrowth  of  the  common  district  school  and  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  public  high  schools ;  and  such  was  the  academy  in 
Monson  to  which,  in  the  June  of  1831,  Charles  Hammond  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  begin  his  preparation  for  college.     It 
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was  the  proudest  season  of  the  year;  summer  besieged  them  on 
every  side,  as  the  father  and  son  took  their  ride  of  fifteen  miles 
through  forest  and  field  over  hill  and  dale ;  the  flora  and  the  fauna 
were  at  their  best,  and  seemed  in  full  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  their  journey.  The  shrill  note  of  the  robin,  the  mellow  warbling 
of  the  bluebird,  the  cheerful  oriole,  the  inimitable  woodland  thrush,^ 
mingled  their  music  in  sweet  harmony 

"  And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees," 

while  the  matchless  bobolink  poured  through  the  air,  and  over  the 
meadows  whole  anthems  of  liveliest  melody.  The  father  had  a  soul 
for  ail  these  harmonies  of  nature, — 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resoanding  shore, 
Tlie  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields. 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven. 

*  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hammond's  address  at  Union,  Conn.,  July 
4,  1878,  will  explain  itself.  I  quote  it  not  only  out  of  respect  to  the  author 
but  from  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  to  the  thrush. 

**  My  father  loved  flowers  and  good  music.  He  observed  the  properties  of 
plants  and  trees.  He  knew  the  names,  the  habits,  the  retreats,  and  the  voices 
of  birds.  He  taught  me  that  some  birds  of  sweetest  song  are  shy  and  rare.  I 
remember  when  and  where  he  directed  my  first  attention  to  the  song  of  the 
woodland  thrush.  That  is  not  a  rare  bird,  yet  in  some  places  it  is  never  found- 
I  have  never  heard  that  one  of  the  sweetest  of  American  songsters  except  in 
my  native  town.  For  the  thrush  is  not  like  Walton's  *  honest  robin  that  loves 
mankind  both  alive  and  dead.' .  From  modesty  or  fear  she  shuns  the  busy 
haunts  of  men  and  hides  in  deep  forest  dells.  She  has  been  called  the  Ameri- 
can nightingale ;  but  the  thrush  is  a  bird  of  the  day,  not  of  the  night.  She  sings 
in  the  early  morning  and  when  the  still  evening  is  coming  on.  In  warm  cloudy 
weather,  but  not  in  storms,  her  song  is  heard  in  all  hours  of  the  day.  She  loves 
to  sing  when  the  woods  are  still ;  like  all  good  musicians,  she  waits  for  the 
perfect  silence  of  her  auditors.  She  will  not '  breathe  sweet,  loud  music  out  of 
her  little  instrumental  throat,'  unless  nature  listens  to  her  clear  airs,  her  sweet 
cadences,  her  prolonged  closes,  and  to  the  echoes  of  those  warbling  notes  which 
the  air,  as  if  loath  to  lose,  holds  its  breath  to  hear. 

"  I  left  home  some  years  since  to  attend  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  old 
Woodstock,  where  General  Grant  was  an  invited  guest.  At  the  West  Parish  I 
was  detained  by  illness.  But  I  did  not  thus  lose  my  chance  of  enjoyment  on 
that  trip.  I  found  that  chance  in  the  depth  of  the  Bigelow  woods.  There  I  heard 
once  more,  after  long  years,  the  song  of  the  woodland  thrush.  Not  one  only, 
but  many  sang,  not  in  concert,  but  in  responsive  lays,  as  is  their  habit.  They 
sing  and  listen  in  rotation,  each  perched  on  sprays  apart,  near  and  far,  each 
having  a  different  pitch  or  key,  each  emulous  of  all  in  song.  I  verily  believe 
those  thrushes  knew  of  my  comipg  to  my  old  haunts,  and  meant  to  enchant  me 
with  the  melodies  and  the  memories  of  my  better  days." 
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The  practice  of  his  profession  kept  him  much  in  fellowship  with 
these  scenes ;  the  son  had  inherited  the  father's  sensibilities  and 
had  received  his  instructions,  and  in  their  musings  and  commun- 
ings with  nature  and  with  each  other  on  this  occasion,  the  father 
was  questioning  with  himself  what  manner  of  man  his  boy  should 
become ;  what  would  be  the  end  of  that  new  departure  in  the  voyage 
of  life ;  and  the  son,  buoyant  with  hope,  was  rejoicing  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race,  in  the  new  prospect  now  opening  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers.  Such  we  may  well  suppose  were  their  meditations 
as  they  approached  this  ^*  Mecca  of  the  mind."  Such  was  the  moral 
character  of  the  scene  when,  amid  the  deep  snows  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  while  carrying  his  son  to  school, 
informed  him  that  he  was  to  go  to  college ;  and  the  son,  unable  to 
reply,  could  only  lean  his  head  upon  his  father's  bosom  and  weep 
for  joy.  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  when  Charles  Ham- 
mond came  to  Monson  he  knew  well  why  he  had  come.  He  had 
come  for  no  idle  day-dreaming,  but  for  a  purpose  to  be  realized  only 
by  studious  toil  and  patient  endurance. 

He  found  at  Monson  as  preceptor  the  Rev.  Sanford  Lawton,  a 
strict  disciplinarian  and  lover  of  hard  work,  and  for  four  years 
he  remained  under  his  instruction,  with  intervals  devoted  to  school 
teaching. 

It  was  during  his  school  life  at  Monson  that  his  religious  life 
assumed  a  positive  and  determined  form,  and  that  earnest  and  gen- 
erous faith  which  gave  a  new  direction  and  greater  force  to  his 
life  work  first  took  complete  possession  of  his  soul.  In  1835,  at 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-two,  he  entered  Yale  College.  It  was 
an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  our  colleges.  In  some  de- 
partments of  study  they  were  waking  to  a  new  life.  Classical 
learning  especially  was  rising  in  importance,  and  deepening  in  thor- 
oughness, finish,  and  earnestness  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Edward  Everett,  George  Bancroft,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Barnas 
Sears,  and  others  who  had  studied  in  the  German  schools,  and 
caught  their  spirit,  but  had  not  lost  their  American  character ;  who 
were  able  to  appropriate  what  was  good  without  aping  what  is 
bad  ;  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters —  the  Buttmanns, 
the  Hermanns,  the  Heerens,  the  Bockhs,  and  the  Jacobses,  and 
returned  to  give  an  impulse  to  secondary  and  higher  schools  which 
they  have  not  yet  lost.  In  those  days  a  college  commencement 
was  hardly  complete  without  an  oration  from  one  of  the  Everetts. 
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And  ODce  given,  these  discourses  became  classic  encyclicals  to  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  colleges.  There  was  also  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious life  pervading  the  minds  of  students,  a  spiritual  activity  which 
has  now  to  some  extent  been  supplanted  by  what  has  been  irrev- 
erently termed  muscular  Christianity.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  any 
other  college  in  New  England  could  present  in  all  its  departments 
the  array  of  talent  and  learning  which  was  at  that  time  shown  by 
the  catalogue  of  New  Haven.  The  president,  Jeremiah  Day,  if 
less  brilliant  than  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Dwight,  was  perhaps  even 
more  profound  in  thought,  and  certainly  better  versed  in  science, 
nor  of  less  influence,  through  the  great  force  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter. Benjamin  Silliman,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican chemical  science,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  use- 
fulness. James  L.  Kingsley,  whose  scholarship,  general  and  special, 
is  still  proverbial,  was  professor  of  Latin.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey, 
whose  fame  as  a  Greek  scholar  has  now  somewhat  faded  into  that 
of  the  statesman  and  sage,  was  professor  of  Greek.  Denison 
Olmsted,  a  name  familiar  in  science,  was  professor  of  physics. 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  a  scholar  of  rare  gifts,  and  of  still  rarer 
attainments,  a  teacher  of  great  ability  and  popularity,  was  the  head 
of  the  department  of  polite  literature. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  a  large  circle 
of  scholars  and  teachers,  to  the  sphere  of  whose  influence  he  was 
now  introduced.  Tliey  were  really  large  and  liberal  men,  —  men 
of  learning  without  pedantry,  of  culture  without  conceit,  and  of 
worth  without  pretense.  To  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  these 
men,  and  to  all  the  higher  influences  of  the  place  he  gave  himself 
with  enthusiastic  devotion.  For  the  frivolities  and  nonsense  of  col- 
lege life  he  liad  little  time  and  less  taste.  The  only  drawback  under 
which  he  labored  was  the  necessity  of  performing  a  double  service, 
—  doing  his  college  work  and  paying  his  college  bills.  I  have 
known  men  who  entered  college  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets 
and  graduated  with  money  at  interest.  Charles  Hammond  was  not 
of  this  number ;  he  could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  It  was  the 
service  of  God  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  the  enforced  diver- 
sion from  his  high  purpose  to  earn  money  was  a  serious  hindrance 
to  his  scholarship,  and  a  great  burden  upon  his  spirits.  Those 
who  go  to  college  simply  to  get  a  diploma  or  an  empty  name,  es- 
teem it  no  hardship  to  obey  a  summons  to  spend  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  year  in  a  frolic  with  a  district  school,  or  in  the  pursmt  of 
pleasure  under  the  alias  of  health. 
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The  case  is  far  different  with  the  true  scholar ;  his  life  is  in  his 
higher  nature,  in  the  earnest  search  for  truth,  in  high  communion 
with  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  in  the  mastery  of  science,  in 
generous  fellowship  and  manly  conflict  with  kindred  spirits ;  not  at 
the  oar,  but  at  the  blackboard ;  not  in  the  fleld,  but  in  the  forensic ; 
not  for  the  fame  ^  set  off  to  the  world  in  the  glistering  foil/'  but 
for  that  which 

" .  .  .  .  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pare  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove." 

This  struggle  between  obligation  and  inclination,  between  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  body  and  the  cravings  of  the  soul,  continued  for 
three  years,  and  subjected  him  to  the  keen  mortification  of  feeling 
that  he  was  not  meeting  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends,  of 
finding  himself  respectable  and  respected  where  he  had  aspired  to 
eminence  and  admiration.  Add  to  this  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  depression  of  spirits  somewhat  marked,  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  at  the  close  of  his  Junior  year  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  leave  college  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world 
without  his  diploma.  At  this  juncture  the  father,  who  had  been 
distrustful  and  fearful  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  now  came 
to  the  relief  of  his  son,  replenished  his  pocket,  and  cheered  his 
spirit.  This  divided  service  between  teaching  and  study,  unwel- 
come as  it  was  to  him,  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Qui  docety 
discity  is  an  old  maxim  ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  common  district 
school  serves,  what  is  often  necessary,  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
elementary  scholarship,  to  hold  the  mind  to  principles  and  facts 
from  which  it  is  too  prone  to  wander  or  too  lightly  esteem.  It 
furnishes  a  fine  field  for  the  training  of  character.  The  young 
man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  problems  that  arise  in 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  a  district  school,  has  little  to  fear 
from  anything  that  he  may  encounter  in  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  district  is  a  microcosm,  and  its  life,  its  affections,  its  ambi- 
tions, its  virtues,  its  weaknesses,  are  all  concentrated  in  its  school. 
To  mix  with  this  life  and  to  mould  it,^to  preside  for  a  few  months 
over  a  little  republic,  to  be  called  again  and  again  to  its  service,  is 
a  triumph  for  which  the  young  man  can  well  afford  the  loss  of  a 
few  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  has  often  proved  a  surer 

passport  to  the  prizes  of  life  than  the  salutatory  or  the  valedic- 
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tory.     This  certainly  was  Dot  the  training  which  Mr.  Hammond 
tcajited  ;  it  may  have  been  that  which  he  needed. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  preceptorship  of  Monson  Academy  be- 
came vacant,  and  his  alma  mater  had  not  forgotten  during  his  four 
years'  absence  the  promise  of  his  academic  life,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  his  graduation  from  college,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
summer,  recalled  him  to  her  service.  In  accepting  this  important 
position,  however,  it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  making  teaching 
his  permanent  occupation.  The  purpose  previously  entertained  of 
studying  theology  was  still  undisturbed,  and  the  two  and  a  half 
years  which  he  spent  at  Monson,  was  a  ripening  period  of  his  life. 
Whatever  losses  he  had  incurred  while  in  college  by  enforced  ab- 
sence in  school  teaching  were  now  more  than  repaid  by  reviews 
and  re-reviews  of  his  college  work.  It  was  no  merely  perfunctory 
service  which  he  rendered  to  his  pupils.  Tlie  subjects  which  he 
taught  were  directly  in  the  line  of  his  professional  studies,  as  well 
as  in  the  very  centre  of  his  moral  sympathies,  and  intellectual  aims. 
Self-interest  and  pleasure  alike  combined  to  render  his  teaching 
earnest,  thorough,  and  delightful.  His  associate  at  this  time  was  one 
who  had  been  his  classmate  in  the  academy,  and  has  since  become 
one  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  the  American  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr.  Hammond  began  the  study  of  the- 
ology at  Andover.  Here  he  was  no  less  fortunate  than  at  New 
Haven,  in  coming  at  once  under  the  personal  influence  and  instruc- 
tion of  two  of  the  brighest  names  in  the  history  of  American  Bib- 
lical scholarship  —  Moses  Stuart  and  Bela  B.  Edwards,  the  Luther 
and  the  Melancthon  of  that  distinguished  seminary.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  by  the  fame  of  these  two  men  that  his  steps 
were  directed  to  Andover.  Under  these  men,  so  diverse  in  their 
temperaments  and  so  similar  in  their  aims,  ho  passed  one  of  the 
most  profitable  years  of  his  life.  From  these  great  masters  he 
returned  to  New  Haven  to  receive  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  at  that  time  the  greatest  name  in  New  England  the- 
ology. Here  he  again  came  in  contact  with  his  former  teacher, 
Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  who  had  been  transferred  from  the 
collegiate  to  the  theological  department.  On  completing  his  course 
of  professional  study  in  1844,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Tolland  County  Association,  and  was  in  readiness  to  enter  upon 
his  work  when  the  right  field  should  open  to  his  view.     While 
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waiting  for  this  opening,  the  preceptorship  at  Monson  again  fell 

vacant,  and  he  was  again  summoned  to  that  familiar  post. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  hook  was  puhlished  in  England, 

and  in  that  hook  a  character  revealed  which  was  to  affect  most 

* 

powerfully  the  interests  of  secondary  and  higher  education  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  *'  Life  of 
Thomas  Arnold."  This  book  he  greatly  admired,  and  by  it,  it  is 
quite  probable,  his  future  destiny  was  decided.  The  character  of 
Arnold  was  well  calculated  to  enlist  his  warmest  sympathies.  There 
were  just  beginning  to  be  developed  in  his  own  character  the  same 
classical  spirit,  the  same  noble  enthusiasm,  and  the  same  historic 
taste  which  distinguished  the  head  master  of  Rugby.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  saw  his  Rugby  at  Monson  ;  that  questions  like 
these  arose  in  his  mind.  And  why  may  not  the  work  which  has 
been  so  nobly  done  in  Old  England  be  repeated  in  New  England  ? 
Will  not  the  same  moral  forces  produce  the  same  results  in  Hamp- 
den as  in  Warwickshire  ?  Here  is  the  same  race,  removed  but  a 
few  generations  from  those  who  fought  with  Hampden  and  studied 
with  Milton.  Thoughts  like  these  may  have  filled  his  mind  while 
he  pondered  the  second  summons  to  return  to  Monson.  During 
his  four  years'  absence  he  had  greatly  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  the  best  educated  men  in  the  country,  and  had  greatly  im- 
proved his  own  scholarship,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  educa- 
tion he  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  being  in  contact  with  men 
distinguished  alike  for  high  character  and  profound  learning.  He 
found  the  academy  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  For  forty  years 
the  building,  originally  in  advance  of  its  time,  had  borne  without 
important  repairs  the  buffetings  of  storms  without  and  the  busy, 
and  sometimes  mischievous,  life  within.  The  return  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  signalized  by  a  complete  renovation,  and  a  large  increase 
of  apparatus  in  the  English  department.  The  attendance  upon 
the  school  had  sunk  very  low  ;  competing  institutions,  at  no  great 
distances,  had  made  large  drafts  upon  its  former  patronage.  But 
the  people  of  the  town  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  school.  Con- 
fident in  the  abilities  and  character  of  their  preceptor,  whom  they 
had  long  known,  they  nobly  resolved  to  hold  their  own,  and  not 
allow  an  institution  which  had  served  so  well  the  town,  the  country, 
the  State,  and  the  nation,  to  be  eclipsed.  The  efforts  of  the  trus- 
tees, teachers,  and  citizens  were  attended  with  the  most  gratifying 
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success.  The  tide  soon  turned ;  the  attendance  in  the  English  de- 
partment rose  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained, 
while  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  classical  department  steadily 
increased  from  two  in  1845,  to  eighteen  in  1852. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Arnold  relatively  did  more 
than  this  in  the  same  time.  He  tells  us  distinctly  what  was  the  aim 
of  his  school  policy  adopted  from  1845  to  1852 ;  that  '*  policy  was 
shaped  by  the  constant  and  unremitting  endeavor  to  solve  success- 
fully the  problem  whether  Monson  Academy  could  be  made  to 
live  and  thrive  as  a  classical  institution,  and  as  such  to  subserve, 
not  merely  the  educational  interests  of  the  town,  but  of  all  that 
part  of  New  England  not  within  the  proper  limits  and  influence  of 
other  classical  schools  of  established  reputation."  This  problem  he 
had  for  the  time  successfully  solved,  though  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
which  in  the  end  might  prove  insurmountable.  The  Williston 
Seminary,  at  Easthampton,  with  all  the  money  it  could  profitably 
spend,  was  fast  rising  in  importance.  At  Ilolyoke,  Mary  Lyon 
had  founded  a  school  to  which  young  ladies  went  thronging  to 
learn  to  work  as  well  as  to  study ;  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Wil- 
braham,  Methodist  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  taught  to 
large  numbers  who  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Wesleyan 
and  Congregational  algebra,  geometry,  syntax,  and  prosody  ;  hard 
by,  in  Suffield,  the  Baptists  were  protecting  their  denominational 
interests  in  an  institution  which,  though  without  intended  rivalry, 
could  not  but  be  competitive.  Moreover,  high  schools  were  spring- 
ing up  with  great  frequency,  and  the  teaching  given  at  the  acade- 
mies was  carried  to  the  doors  of  hundreds  who  would  otherwise 
have  gone  abroad  for  it.  Thus  rivaled  and  environed  by  semi- 
naries, institutions,  and  academies,  which  rested  on  boundless  wealth, 
denominational  zeal,  and  statute  law,  with  no  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  or  Lawrence  Sheriff  at  hand  to  give  permanence  and  endur- 
ing fame  to  the  well-earned  trophies  of  Monson  by  a  princely 
endowment,  a  broader  field  with  ampler  resources  would  present 
great  attractions  and  awaken  high  aspirations. 

At  this  time  the  preceptorship  of  Lawrence  Academy,  in  Groton, 
became  vacant ;  in  filling  it,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  trustees 
at  Groton  should  have  their  attention  turned  to  the  successful 
teacher  at  Monson.  It  was  as  natural  that  the  larger  foundation 
at  Groton,  the  large  expectation  inspired  by  the  name  of  a  family 
which  had  revolutionized  the  industry  of  the  State,  and  spread  its 
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benefactions  through  the  nation,  shoald  find  an  attentive  ear  in  one 
who  desired  to  connect  his  scholarship  and  skill  in  teaching  with 
an  institution  which  had  the  means  to  give  them  full  play.  The 
academy  at  Groton  had  long  been  famous  in  Middlesex,  and  its 
general  catalogue  (published  soon  after  Mr.  Hammond  took  charge 
of  it,  the  work  of  Miss  Clarissa  Butler,  the  daughter  of  one  of  its 
earliest  and  ablest  preceptors)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  volumes  in 
existence,  as  showing  the  character  and  sources  of  the  patronage 
which  these  schools  received,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  The  kindred  schools  in  the  county  at  Framingham, -^ 
Westford,  Stow,  Marlborough,  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Woburn, 
— presented  no  such  rivalries  as  the  wealthy  foundations  that  were 
springing  up  in  Hampden  and  Hampshire.  Indeed,  the  actual  and 
prospective  promise  at  Groton,  to  an  enterprising  scholar,  was  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  institution  in  the  State.  The  result  of  the 
negotiations  between  Mr.  Hammond  and  the  trustees  at  Groton  was 
his  appointment  to  the  preceptorship  in  1852,  and  his  removal  thither 
in  1853.    He  found  at  Groton  the  same  type  of  school  which  he  had 

1 

left  at  Monson.  It  was  a  co-educational  school,  as  indeed  were  all 
the  early  academies  with  the  exception  of  Dummer,  and  the  two 
foundations  at  Andover  and  Exeter.  None  of  these  institutions 
were  fettered  and  frozen  by  the  fancies  and  bigotries  of  their 
founders.  The  traditions  and  formularies,  handed  down  through 
constantly  changing  dynasties  of  trustees  and  teachers,  imposed 
no  vexatious  restraints  nor  transmitted  any  petrified  methods  in 
teaching  or  courses  of  study.  The  teacher  enjoyed  a  large  liberty, 
and  when  that  liberty  was  not  abused,  it  became  practically  un- 
bounded. The  full  force  of  ten  years,  experience  in  teaching,  and 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  twenty  years,  were  thus  at  once 
made  directly  available  in  this  new  field  of  labor.  Here  for  eleven 
years,  he  remained  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  work.  His 
preceptorship  at  Groton  was  the  longest  continuous  term  of  service 
that  this  academy  had  received.  Mr.  Butler  had  served  two  terms, 
one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  three  years. 

We  now  find  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hammond  what  rarely  occurs  in 
the  life  of  any  public  servant.  Twice  we  have  already  seen  him 
called  to  the  preceptorship  of  Monson.  We  have  now  to  notice  the 
banning  of  a  third  term,  longer  than  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding, 
and  which  was  to  terminate  only  with  his  life.  The  funds  of  Mon- 
son Academy  had  always  been  limited;  it  had  always  lived  and  flour- 
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isbed  more  by  its  good  behavior  than  by  the  strength  of  its  pecuni- 
ary foundation.  In  1863,  its  resources  had  become  so  narrow,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  school  for  a  time,  and  gather 
strength  for  a  higher  flight.  The  return  of  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1845, 
was  characterized  by  a  great  revival  of  interest  and  increase  of 
means  in  the  school.  His  return  in  1863  was  still  more  marked  in 
these  respects.  The  building  was  so  transformed  that  no  trace  of 
the  original  structure  remained ;  ten  thousand  dollars  were  added  to 
the  permanent  fund  of  the  institution,  and  the  apparatus  was  en- 
larged by  the  expenditure  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  ;  and  last  and 
greatest,  it  would  seem,  by  the  presence  of  the  teacher  who  had 
gained  their  confidence,  and  whose  leadership  they  seemed  to  regard 
as  essential  to  success.  With  this  emphatic  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  regard,  Mr.  Hammond  entered  upon  his  last  fifteen 
years  of  teaching  on  the  very  spot  where  his  academic  life  began 
thirty-two  years  before. 

The  lives  of  teachers  are  not  what  we  call  eventful  lives.  They 
are  not  distinguished  by  Marathons  and  Thermopylaes,  Trafalgars, 
nor  Waterloos,  nor  do  they  share  in  the  triumphs  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  forum ;  they  do  not  achieve  an  ephemeral  distinction  by  po- 
litical leadership,  nor  convulse  whole  states  and  nations  by  "  count- 
ings in ''  and  *^  countings  out."  It  is  with  miud-  in  its  nascent 
state  that  they  are  mainly  concerned,  and  hence  their  work  is 
often  underrated  and  even  despised.  Agassiz  once  told  me  that 
he  had  stood  on  the  Alps  where  he  could  throw  a  chip  at  his 
pleasure  so  that  it  would  reach  the  German  ocean  along  the  tor- 
tuous course  and  down  the  cataracts  of  the  Rhine,  or  fioat  down 
the  Rhone  to  sport  upon  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  trace  the  windings  of  the  Danube  until  it  should  be  tossed  by 
the  angry  billows  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine.  And  Tyndall  also 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  startling  paragraphs, 
that  he  has  stood  upon  the  Alps  and  seen  the  stone  avalanches 
smoke  and  thunder  down  the  ravines  with  a  vehemence  sufficient 
to  stun  the  observer ;  and  that  he  had  seen  the  snow  flakes  de- 
scend so  softly  as  not  to  harm  the  frail  spangles  of  which  they 
are  composed;  and  yet  in  the  formation  of  such  an  amount  of 
these  tender  crystals  as  a  child  could  grasp,  there  was  employed 
an  energy  sufficient  to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  largest  stone 
avalanche  and  hurl  it  to  twice  the  height  from  which  it  fell. 
In  these  physical  facts  we  see  symbolized  the  position  and  work 
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of  the  teacher.     Just  such  has  been  his  position  in  the  moral  and 

intellectual  worlds,  from  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede,  from 

Alexander  studying  his   Homer  with   Aristotle,  to  the   Swedish 

Charles  poring  over  his  Quintus  Curtius. 

"To  leave  thejiame  at  which  the  world  gprew  pale 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

We  hold  at  our  disposal  thoughts,  purposes,  and  motives  which,  at 
onr  will,  may  terminate  in  the  widest  extremes  of  character  and 
conduct ;  and  we  control  forces  which  may  create  or  destroy  states ; 
may  penetrate  to  new  properties  and  functions  of  matter,  new  com- 
binations of  the  elements,  and  point  out  broader  generalizations 
than  have  hitherto  been  reached.  Do  I  state  the  truth  in  these 
assertions,  or  am  I  merely  indulging  in  the  partialities  and  bluster 
of  professional  pride?  Let  us  test  these  statements  by  facts  drawn 
from  the  life  which  we  commemorate.  During  Mr.  Hammond's 
second  term  of  service  at  Monsou,  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  an  American  school-room,  a  subject  of  the  oldest  and  most  ab- 
solute despotism  in  the  world,  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  uncounted  millions  of  China.  That  boy  was  admitted 
to  his  school,  and  to  his  personal  supervision.  He  fitted  for  an 
American  college,  gained  its  diploma,  and  returned  to  his  coun- 
trymen resolved  to  replace  by  western  science  and  western  thought, 
the  obsolete  civilization  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  Confucius. 
It  was  a  bold  enterprise.  The  ambition  of  Phaeton  was  scarcely 
more  daring ;  but  it  was  successful,  and  in  the  wake  of  his  influ- 
ence and  by  the  light  of  his  example,  scores  of  his  countrymen 
have  found  their  way  to  our  schools  and  colleges.  And  now  that 
lonely  boy,  ripened  into  a  broad  and  Christian  manhood,  in  com- 
pany with  another  of  his  race,  from  the  same  teacher  and  the  same 
school,  is  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  diplomacy  at  Washing- 
ton, a  mediator  between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest*of  the  nations, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Again,  had  you  been  on  board  an  American  vessel  leaving  Japan 
some  twenty  years  ago,  you  might  have  detected,  through  a  deep 
disguise,  some  Japanese  boys  with  a  purpose  and  a  mission  that 
would  have  been  death  if  detected  in  their  native  land.  These 
boys,  also,  were  in  a  few  months  found  at  Monson,  in  the  same 
school,  and  under  the  same  personal  influence. 

The  sequel  need  not  be  told.  A  part  of  it  was  seen  in  this  very 
hall  a  few  weeks  since  when  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
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State  gathered  to  bestow  their  beDedictions  upon  one  from  the  Bos- 
ton corps  of  instruction,  who  has  gone  to  Japan  to  continue  the 
work  which  Mr.  Hammond  began  at  Monson. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  have  been  other  agencies  at  work. 
I  do  not  forget  with  what  parade  of  pomp  and  power  our  own 
government  made  forcible  and  yet  peaceful  entrance  through  the 
barriers  which  had  been  reared  by  national  prejudice,  custom,  and 
law,  around  the  islands  which  are  now  pressing  to  the  very  front 
in  the  march  of  improvement.  I  remember  the  short,  sharp  logic 
by  which  England  opened  the  ports  of  China  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  I  am  aware  that  envoys  and  ambassadors  have  plied 
their  wisdom  and  their  cunning  in  this  great  action  and  reaction 
between  the  East  and  the  West  But  commerce  is  selHsh,  while  it 
is  friendly,  and  diplomacy  is  national  and  partisan.  It  is  Christian 
learning  alone  that  is  humane  and  cosmopolitan,  that  overlooks  the 
clan,  the  race,  and  the  nation,  as  its  great  apostle  did  when  he  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  Athenian  vision  on  the  Areopagus,  to  com- 
prehend the  great  truth  that  there  is  one  blood  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  men  and  in  all  their  bounds  and  habitatioils. 

And  this  association  would  be  careless  in  its  work  and  false  to 
its  trust  should  it  allow  it  to  pass  without  notice,  that  one  of  its 
constituent  members  has  long  since  solved  the  problem  over  which 
purblind  statesmen  and  reckless  demagogues  had  wasted  the  na- 
tional treasure  and  honor  and  exhibited  their  own  folly. 

I  have  emphasized  these  facts  in  Mr.  Hammond's  career,  not 
merely  because  of  the  importance  which  conspiring  circumstances 
have  given  to  them,  but  to  bring  into  clear  light  the  character  of 
his  whole  life  work.  The  work  that  he  did  for  Yung  Wing  and 
his  Chinese  and  Japanese  associates  was  in  no  respect  difierent  in 
kind  from  what  he  did  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  came  under  his 
tuition.  Send  a  few  educated  and  high-souled  youths  to  China  and 
Japan  and  those  ancient  depotisms  begin  to  crumble  and  teem  with 
new  life.  They  appear  great  by  contrast.  Send  the  same  to  an 
enlightened  state  and  they  blend  so  quietly  with  its  higher  life  that 
they  almost  escape  notice. 

The  daily  routine  of  school  and  academic  life,  and  the  annual  re- 
currence of  the  same  subjects  as  regularly  as  in  our  yearly  round 
we  pass  the  constellations  of  the  firmament^  may  seem  but  the 
mere  labor  of  the  tread-mill,  and  in  fact  it  is  sometimes  made  so. 
But  this  routine  of  declension  and  conjugation,  of  comparisoQ  and 
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derivation,  of  the  structure  of  seuteDces  and  verses,  the  syntax  and 
the  prosody,  the  meters  and  the  figures,  the  formulas  and  the  equa- 
tions, the  proportions  and  the  progressions,  the  infinitudes  and  the 
infinitesimals,  are  but  the  footprints  of  the  soarings  and  searchings 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  race.  By  these  alone  can  we  reach  the 
wonders  of  Homer,  the  sense  of  Plato,  the  fervor  and  logic  of 
Demosthenes,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  the  sublimities  of  Milton,  the 
science  of  Newton,  and  the  generalizations  of  La  Place.  Astron- 
omy, with  all  its  immensities  and  sublimities,  is  but  the  result  of 
the  thorough  drill  in  routine  teaching  which  nature  has  given  the 
race.  The  difference  between  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus,  between 
Kepler  and  Newton,  was  but  the  forcing  upon  the  same  human 
mind  the  revolutions  of  moon  and  sun,  of  planet  and  system,  until 
their  lessons  were  learned  and  their  laws  discovered.  The  comet 
and  the  eclipse  foretold  to  the  infancy  of  the  race  pestilence  and 
war  ;  but  to  its  maturer  age  law,  wisdom,  and  love.  And  so  a  life 
spent  in  routine  and  drill,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  a  life  lived  in 
routine  and  drill,  may  rise  itself,  and  raise  others  to  the  highest  al- 
titudes that  have  been  reached  by  the  human  mind. 

If  in  this  general  view  of  Mr.  Hammond's  life  and  labors  I  have 
not  claimed  too  much  for  him,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  elements  of  his  manhood,  his  teaching,  and  his 
scholarship.  He  was  built  upon  a  large  plan  in  every  way,  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  morally.  His  person  I  need  not  pause  to 
describe.  We  miss  from  our  meetings  this  week  the  manly  form 
and  noble  bearing,  the  ample  features,  the  expressive  eye,  all  which 
combined  to  impress  even  the  stranger  with  a  consciousness  of  a 
fiuperior  presence,  and  the  earnest  grasp  of  that  great  hand  which 
carried  to  its  fingers'  ends  the  pulsations  of  one  of  the  largest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom.  His  frank  and  genial 
manners  were  the  natural  language  of  his  nature,  without  the  slight- 
est trace  of  art.  His  social  qualities  were  of  the  very  best ;  open 
and  accessible  to  all,  he  was  a  capital  talker,  and,  what  is  still  more 
rare,  an  equally  good  listener.  He  was  always  ready  to  instruct 
and  no  less  earnest  to  be  instructed.  He  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  social  discussion,  and  never  more  so  than  when  he  en- 
countered a  vigorous  and  healthy  opposition.  He  had  in  large 
measure  the  qualities  which  we  sometimes  call  magnetic  in  their  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  lighter  forms  of  humor,  the  pun,  and  repartee,  in  the  ra- 
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pier-like  play  of  fancy  and  banter,  he  possessed  no  remarkable  skill 
and  seldom  indulged  in  them  ;  but  he  would  sometimes  use  the 
broadsword  of  wit  with  masterly  effect. 

His  emotional  nature  was  one  of  great  richness  and  strength. 
He  could  hate  well,  to  use  an  expression  of  Arnold's,  though  his 
hatred  never  seemed  to  be  directed  against  persons,  but  rather 
against  principles  and  systems.  It  was  that  perfect  hatred  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks.  His  love  was  fervent,  and  his  friendships 
choice  and  permanent.  He  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
social  circle.  His  laughter  was  the  veritable  axTPtaros  ycXw^  of 
Olympus,  not  'Uhe  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ".for  it 
was  scarcely  audible,  but  a  delicious  and  contagious  thrill  which 
shook  his  whole  being,  which  opened  the  secret  chambers  of  his 
soul,  and  brought  forth  to  play  upon  his  countenance  the  finest 
feelings  that  belong  to  our  nature. 

The  reciprocal  attachment  between  him  and  his  native  town  con- 
tinued through  life.  When  the  people  of  Union  repaired  and  re- 
dedicated  their  meeting-house,  it  was  Mr.  Hammond  who  was 
summoned  to  preach  the  sermon  ;  if  they  were  to  celebrate  the 
fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Hammond  was  their  orator ;  if  Tolland  County 
would  celebrate  the  great  centennial  of  1776,  it  must  be  with  a 
profusion  of  antiquarian  and  historical  lore  which  Mr.  Hammond 
alone  could  furnish.  When  the  trustees  of  Monson  Academy  would 
celebrate  their  semi-centennial  anniversary  they  recalled  Mr.  Ham- 
mond from  Groton  to  review  its  history.  When  the  trustees  at 
Groton  would  dedicate  their  new  academy  building,  they  sent  to 
Monson  for  Mr.  Hammond  to  come  and  teach  them  the  history 
of  academic  education  in  New  England.  And  when  the  shot  of 
the  assassin  destroyed  the  nation's  chief  magistrate,  the  people  of 
Monson,  forgetting  sect  and  party,  rushed  to  the  swelling  heart 
and  eloquent  lips  of  their  Preceptor  to  find  utterance  for  their 
grief  and  righteous  indignation.  These  facts  show  how  strongly 
his  character  impressed  itself  wherever  it  had  been  felt,  and  that 
the  close  of  official  relations  was  no  hindrance  to  the  continued  ex- 
ercise of  friendship  and  affection  ;  the  man  remained  after  the  teach- 
er had  departed.  It  was,  however,  in  the  more  private  interview 
that  all  the  resources  of  his  social  and  domestic  life  were  shown. 
One  such  you  will  permit  me  to  mention,  and  excuse  my  personal 
intrusion.  We  had  spent  a  long  evening  together ;  we  had  passed 
from  topic  to  topic,  from  history  to  biography,  from  biography  to 
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literature ;  and  as  the  souDds  of  business  and  active  life  were  hushed 
around  us,  we  passed  easily  from  the  Allegro  to  the  Penseroso  of 
our  lives,  when  he  threw  open  the  inmost  portals  of  his  heart,  and 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher  gave  place  to  the  husband  and  the 
father,  while  he  told  me  of  the  great  blow  which  had  almost 
wrecked  his  life,  —  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered "  a  salient,'  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly  action." 

I  had  scarcely  before  realized  how  a  great  nature  could  suffer, 
what  a  weight  of  sorrow  the  human  soul  could  bear.  He  seemed 
to  me  like  Burke  as  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  passing 
through  the  same  great  agony, — the  loss  of  his  son  Richard,  —  and 
the  language  of  our  friend  can  only  be  fitly  reported  in  the  words 
of  the  suffering  statesman.  ^*  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and 
I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks,  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scat- 
tered about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors.  I  am  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  upon  the  earth.  There,  and  pros- 
trate there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognize  the  Divine  justice,  and 
in  some  degree  submit  to  it.  ....  I  live  in  an  inverted  order. 
They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  an- 
cestors. I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  that  act  of  piety  which  he 
would  have  performed  to  me.''  The  mournful  scene,  it  may  be 
thought,  should  have  been  passed  over  as  unsuited  to  this  occasion ; 
but  the  last  twelve  years  of  Mr.  Hammond's  life  could  not  have 
been  touched  without  it.  It  paralyzed  him  morally  for  a  time, 
and  he  sought  relief  in  closer  application  and  harder  work. 

Scholarship  must  take  its  character  largely  from  the  manhood 
on  which  it  is  grafted.  The  qualities  which  I  have  noticed  as  be- 
longing to  the  man  were  not  obscured,  but  heightened  and  glori- 
fied in  the  scholar.  The  strong  moral  and  religious  forces  of  his 
nature  moulded  his  tastes,  gave  directions  to  his  thoughts,  and  de- 
termined his  fields  of  investigation.  His  scholarship  was  strongly 
American,  not  in  a  narrow,  provincial  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  a 
large  and  generous  sense.  It  was  not  the  scholarship  of  the  beer 
garden  and  the  caf^,  nor  *^  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the 
vapors  of  wine."  It  was  New  England  scholarship,  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  Christian  home,  of  the  farm,  of  the  district  school,  of 
the  town-house  and  the  meeting-house,  of  the  academy  and  the 
college ;  the  scholarship  gathered  by  the  winter  fireside,  from  the 
bayfield,  from  the  echoes  and  silences  of  the  primeval  forest,  from 
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the  blazing  suns  of  sammer,  and  the  glistening,  piercing  frosts  of 
winter.  It  was  Puritan  scholarship;  but  it  was  the  Puritanism 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Milton,  Hampden,  of  Baxter,  and 
Howe,  —  the  Puritanism  that  soared  rather  than  that  which  sunk; 
that  carried  the  mind  upwards  to  the  eternal  throne  rather  than 
downward  to  Chaos  and  eternal  night. 

Into  this  strong  American  fabric  he  incorporated  elements  of 
strength  and  beauty  from  other  sources.  His  tastes  were  strongly 
classic,  and  his  classical  reading  was  select  and  thorough.  He  was 
not  content  to  spend  all  his  strength  upon  the  curriculum  required 
in  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college.  He  knew  that  the  scholar's 
mind  must  increase  the  extent  as  well  as  the  intention  of  its 
knowledge.  Hence,  along  with  those  studies  which  his  daily  work 
required,  and  whose  regular  return  he  greeted  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  intenser  toil,  he  cultivated  a  collateral  field,  and  in 
it  attained  to  distinction  and  usefulness.  This  field  was  the  in- 
tellectual and  religious  history  of^New  England.  To  some  this 
choice  may  seem  unclassical,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  Greek 
and  Roman  story.  But  Mr.  Hammond  saw  in  the  historic 
Mayflower,  with  its  hundred  souls  seeking  freedom  to  worship 
God  on  the  wild  New  England  shore,  as  high  a  purpose,  as  brave 
a  spirit,  and  withal  as  much  poetry  as  in  the  Argo,  with  her 
mythic  and  piratic  crew,  seeking  a  golden  fleece  at  Colchis.  He 
knew  as  much  as  anybody  of  the  migration  of  the  Dorians,  and 
their  re-colonization  of  their  ancestral  home  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
and  he  knew  vastly  more  than  most  American  scholars  of  the  twenty 
thousand,  and  no  more,  men,  women,  and  children  who  crossed 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  found  a  church  without  a  bishop, 
and  a  state  without  a  king.  (And  they  did  it,  too.)  He  felt  a 
scholar's  interest  in  the  story  of  Marathon,  but  a  patriot's  fire  in 
the  struggle  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  performed  with  unflagging 
zeal,  the  annual  voyage  in  epic  story  of  the  seven  years'  wander- 
ings from  Troy  to  the  Tiber ;  but  he  saw  a  nobler  epos  for  some 
future  Virgil,  in  the  growth  of  empire  in  America,  in  the  long 
contest  with  France,  in  the  triumph  over  Spain,  in  the  gift  of 
Saxon  laws  and  manners  to  the  continent. 

With  these  treasures  at  his  disposal,  when  called,  year  after 
year,  to  address  his  townsmen  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  he  had  some- 
thing more  to  give  them  than  the  stale  platitudes  usually  heard  on 
that  occasion ;   old   facts  were  clothed  with  new  life,  and  facts 
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just  passing  into  oblivion ,  were  reclaimed,  and  made  living  stones 
in  the  fabrics  of  local  and  national  history.  Large  accumulations 
of  historical  researches  are  among  his  papers,  though  not  in  a 
form  suitable  for  publication. 

What  gave  life  to  Arnold's  teaching,  was,  not  so  much  that  he 
knew  more  of  ancient  history  than  others,  as  that  he  knew  mod- 
ern so  much  better ;  and  that  he  saw  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
history  the  same  human  nature  unfolding  itself ;  and,  what  is  more, 
he  showed  from  the  passing  life  how  the  life  which  is  passed  was 
lived.  Burke  forecast  from  the  revolt  at  Corcyra,  the  course  of 
the  French  revolution.  Dr.  Hammond  made  Greek  colonization 
tell  on  English,  French,  and  Spanish  colonization  in  America,  and 
these  colonies  again  illustrate  the  struggles  and  controversies  be- 
tween Dorian,  .ZEk)lian,  and  Athenian  colonies  and  the  parent  states. 

His  monograph  on  the  New  England  academies  and  classical 
schools  is  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject.  It  only 
needs  completion,  according  to  the  original  plan,  to  011  a  large  gap 
in  our  educational  history.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  life  of  Samuel 
Peters,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great  historic  value. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Hammond  as  a  teacher,  I  labor  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  never  been  in  his  class-room.  I  have, 
however,  seen  specimens  of  his  work.  On  leaving  college,  in 
1841, 1  became  a  tutor,  and  in  the  first  class  that  came  under  my 
care  I  noticed  a  young  man^  of  superior  character  and  scholarship, 
who  had  evidently  come  to  college  with  aims  quite  different  from 
many  who  were  found  there.  Possessed  of  good  native  powers, 
he  had  somewhere  learned  to  respect  himself  and  become  inspired 
with  an  earnest  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  had,  at  that 
time,  not  heard  of  Dr.  Hammond,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
years  afterward  that  I  learned  that  I  had  been  admiring  the  handi- 
work of  one  who  had  become  my  acquaintance  and  friend.  You 
will  be  glad  to  learn  what  he  has  to  say  of  his  preceptor.  ^  He 
was,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  bearing  the  date  of  December  2,  1879, 
"  a  teacher  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to  venerate  and  to  love. 
He  had  recently  graduated  from  Yale  College  when  I  came  under 
his  instruction,  and  I  remember  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday, 
the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  work  of 
classical  instruction.  Genial,  energetic,  and  thorough;  these  are 
the  words  that  must  be  used  to  characterize  his  manner  in  the 

1  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Cady,  of  Barrington,  B.  L 
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class-room.  If  it  were  possible  to  awaken  interest,  he  developed 
it ;  if  any  latent  ability  lurked  in  the  nature  of  bis  pupils,  he 
stirred  it  into  action.  In  the  general  assembly  room  he  was  al- 
ways a  felt  presence.  His  prayers  were  earnest  and  devout,  his 
reading  of  Scripture  impressive  and  reverential.  We  all  felt  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  character,  and  were  more  or 
less  elevated  and  refined  by  his  influence.  His  power  was  that  of 
a  pure,  cultivated,  and  honest  man.  His  prevailing  mood  was 
eminently  cheerful,  with  no  shading  of  frivolity.  His  smile  was 
ever  ready  when  a  smile  was  appropriate;  and  when  occasion 
called  for  it,  he  was  capable  of  a  sternness  which  a  recreant  pu- 
pil would  not  readily  provoke  a  second  time.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent disciplinarian,  although  he  was  sometimes  accused  of  too  great 
austerity  by  those  who  did  not  fully  understand  his  character. 
His  tastes  were  cultivated  and  refined.  He  was  an  excellent 
literary  critic,  as  his  students  sometimes  found  to  their  chagrin 
and  mortification,  when  they  received  back  their  compositions  with 
transverse  lines  drawn  through  their  finest  passages.  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  ever  had  the  temerity  to  call  in  question  the  purity 
of  his  private  life,  while  only  a  favored  few  were  permitted  to 
know  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  affection  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable. He  loved  music,  and  was  himself  possessed  of  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness,  which  he  used  with  excellent  skill  and  judgment. 
His  soul  was  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful,  whether  of  sight  or 
sound,  both  in  nature  and  art."  Of  equal  weight  is  the  verbal  tes- 
timony which  I  have  received  from  a  prominent  member  of  our 
own  body,  well  known  to  you  all  (Charles  Hutchins,  Esq.),  who, 
from  being  his  pupil,  became  his  trusted  and  intimate  friend.  He 
spoke  of  the  same  intensity  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work,  of  which  Mr.  Cady  makes  mention.  He  would  sometimes 
dwell  upon  a  favorite  passage,  or  an  expressive  idiom,  until  his 
eyes  would  moisten  with  tears,  and  in  unfolding  its  beauty  and 
force,  would  exclaim,  <'  Call  that  a  dead  language !  it  is  the  most 
expressive  form  that  this  thought  has  ever  assumed ;  it  has  lived 
for  ninety  generations,  and  it  will  perish  only  with  the  mind  that 
gave  it  birth."  ^     The  charge  of  conservatism,  so  often  preferred^ 

*  The  Hon.  Yung  Wing,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  I  found  in  Mr.  Hammond  a 
strong  friend  from  first  to  last  I  recall  him  with  feelings  of  admiration  as  a 
noble  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    His  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous,  and 
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was  doubtless  well  grounded.  But  it  was  a  coDservatism  which 
did  him  honor.  It  was  not  narrow,  bigoted,  obstinate,  nor  blind ; 
it  was   broad,  generous,  candid,  and  intelligent     It  grew  out  of 

every  tone  of  it  was  filled  with  a  deep  sympathy,  flowing  naturally  from  a  great 
heart.  He  had  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  his  thoughts  were  those  of  a 
strong  man.  His  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  nature,  and  literature, 
was  highly  cultivated,  and  he  was  peculiarly  gifted  to  inspire  his  pupils  with 
noble  a<*piration8,  and  to  instill  iuto  them  a  love  of  the  truth." 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Harding,  of  LiOngmeadow,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Monson 
Academy,  spoke  as  follows  at  hid  funeral :  "  I  have  been  requested  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Hammond's  connection  with  Monson  Academy.  But  that  is  to  speak  of 
his  life  work,  his  first,  and. best,  and  latest  love.  His  heartstrings  were  inter- 
twined with  this  institution ;  his  best  energies  and  aspirations  were  bound  up 
with  it.  He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  important  functions  of  a  Christian 
school.  No  perfunctory  or  dilettante  teacher  of  niceties  and  technicalities,  he 
did  not  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  his  favorite  studies,  for  the  sake  of  grammar, 
quantity,  accidence,  pronunciation,  but  for  their  higher  educational  intents, 
their  logical  discipline,  their  sesthetic  training,  their  mental  inspirations,  their 
bearing  upon  the  athletic,  manly  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

**  Mr.  Hammond  was  a  true  educator,  in  that  he  brought  out  what  was  in  his 
pupils.  He  taught  them  how  to  exercise  themselves,  to  express  themselves. 
This  was  abundantly  manifest  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  academy.  It 
was  far  more  than  the  common  school-boy  declamation.  It  was,  to  a  signal 
degree,  the  expression  of  youthful  minds  who  had  begun  to  handle  their  fac- 
ulties well.  There  was  individuality,  originality.  In  the  utterances  of  the 
young  men,  there  were  evidences  of  Mr.  Hammond's  careful,  interested,  per- 
sonal, special  criticism,  to  a  large  extent  his  personal  inspiration  and  sugges- 
tion. But  it  was  that  kind  of  prompting  which  is  legitimate,  helpful,  not 
destructive  of  the  personality  of  the  student's  own  thought,  leaving  intact  his 
own  primary  methods  of  expression,  and  carrying  him  further  and  stronger  in 
his  own  line,  waking  him  up  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  starting 
him  well  on  his  literary  career. 

And  so  it  was  that,  while  in  these  later  years  Mr.  Hammond  was  thought 
to  lag  behind  the  demand  for  philological  minutiae,  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin, 
he  never  did  neglect  the  weightier  matters  that  belong  to  an  older,  and  possi- 
bly truer,  system  of  linguistic  studies.  He  might  be  called  old-fashioned ;  but 
he  had  tasted  the  old  wine,  and  was  not  afraid  to  maintain  that  it  was  better 
than  the  new. 

Mr.  Hammond  believed  in  individual  and  adaptive  teaching  more  than  in 
the  machine-like  process  of  graded  class-rooms  and  systematic  courses.  With- 
out doubt  he  lost  prestige  for  the  academy  as  a  fitting  school  for  college,  by 
his  steadfastness  in  his  own  methods,  which  were  thus  somewhat  aside  from 
prevailing  fashions.  And  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  his  candidates  for  college  made 
better  than  average  proof  of  his  educational  ability.  His  impress  and  his 
foundations  told  to  no  mean  advantage  as  time  went  on.  How  many  who 
occupy  high  rank  in  professional  and  other  walks  of  life,  lament  his  death  with 
sincerity  and  heartiness  of  affection  and  respect  that  are  accorded  to  none  but  « 
great  masters  I  He  was  great  in  character,  a  grand  personality,  marked,  in- 
deed, with  idiosyncrasies,  strong  peculiarities,  prominent  handles  for  invidi- 
ous or  depreciating  criticism  —  the  smaller  criticism  of  those  who  could  not,  or 
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some  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  character.  He  studied  edacation 
more  from  its  historic  than  from  its  psychological  side.  He  based 
his  own  opinions  more  upon  the  lessons  of  experience  than  the 

wonld  not,  take  him  in  the  grander  wholeness  of  his  personality.  But  there 
was  in  that  wholeness,  a  certain  largeness,  a  rare  comhination  of  manly  quali- 
ties, of  native  powers,  of  rounded  culture,  the  classical  sense,  the  historical  in- 
stinct, the  spiritual  discernment,  the  sturdy  Christian  principles,  swift  intui- 
tions, strong  prejudices  accordingly,  hut,  withal,  the  tenderest  sensibilities. 
We  remember  his  eye,  how  radiant  of  his  soul,  the  nervous  workings  of  that 
expressive  month,  the  strong,  quick  grasp  of  his  warm  hand,  his  ponderous  and 
sturdy  walk,  his  intense  sympathies  with  nature  and  with  man,  not  the  rich 
neighbor  only,  or  the  chosen  few,  but  with  humanity  in  its  manifold  relations 
and  widest  scope.  I  thus  summarize  his  qualities,  to  hold  up  the  man  as  ever 
behind  the  teacher,  and  his  large  personality  as  the  prime  secret  of  his  edu- 
cational success. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard  gives  the  following  testimony.  "  Mr.  Hammond  was 
a  true  teacher.  There  was  not  the  first  thread  of  pedantry  in  his  composition. 
He  despised  quackery  of  all  kinds.  He  was  thorough  and  exhaustive  in  all 
his  inquiries.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  had  larger  attainments,  or  wider 
information  ;  few  had  more  active  or  more  penetrating  minds.  He  was  quite 
a  bibliophilist,  and  was  fond  of  curious  and  recondite  lore.  He  was  an  able 
writer,  excelling  especially  in  the  line  of  annals  and  biography.  Within  a  few 
years  past  he  has  prepared  histories,  model  compositions  of  their  kind,  of  some 
of  the  most  important  academic  institutions  of  the  State.  He  was  a  veteran 
teacher.  Without  a  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. As  a  teacher,  his  specialty  was  the  classics.  How  often  have  I 
thought  that,  if  many  of  our  professors  in  college  would  bring  to  their  classes 
the  affluence  of  learning  and  the  same  quenchless  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  wont  to  do,  much  more  wonld  be  accomplished.  Think  of  the  long 
line  of  young  men  that  this  royal  teacher  has  fitted  for  college.  Nor  did  ever 
a  student  sit  at  his  feet  that  he  did  not  put  his  impress  on  ;  for,  as  just  inti- 
mated, Mr.  Hammond  was  an  enthusiast.  No  valley  of  dry  bones  was  ever 
yet  so  seared  or  parched  that  he  could  not  make  it  live  again  —  make  it  sweet 
with  incense,  and  vocal  with  melody  and  joy.    If  ever  a  teacher  could  invest  — 

"  .  .  .  .  articles, 
Hebraic  points  and  the  ^orce  of  Greek  particles." 

with  interest,  and  inspire  the  greatest  dullard  in  school  with  a  passionate  ardor 
for  classical  pursuits,  that  man  was  Charles  Hammond.  He  was  one  of  Nat- 
are's  noblemen — as  large  hearted  as  he  was  large  brained.  Modest,  simple, 
frank,  generous  to  a  fault ;  self-sacrificing,  devoted  to  his  friends,  and  kind, 
helpful,  and  sympathetic  towards  all ;  the  very  soul  of  candor,  of  honor,  and 
of  truth ;  no  man  more  cordially  abominated  bigotry,  meanness,  or  pretense 
than  he,  or  more  heartily  appreciated  real  worth.  Nature  had  built  him  up 
after  one  of  her  most  liberal  patterns.  There  does  not  live,  perhaps,  a  man 
of  finer  feeling,  of  more  generous  impulses,  or  of  nobler  instincts,  than  was  our 
lamented  friend.  His  commanding  form  only  fittingly  expressed  the  large- 
ness of  his  manhood,  the  breadth  of  his  liberality,  and  the  power  and  urgency 
of  his  convictions.  As  to  his  methods  and  theories,  whether  as  an  educator  or 
in  regard  to  social,  political,  and  religious  matters,  Mr.  Hammond  was  couserv- 
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facts  of  consciousness.  lie  brought  new  theories  to  the  test  of 
established  facts,  rather  than  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
He  was  satisfied  with  what  had  worked  well,  and  may  have  been 
too  little  inclined  to  inquire  what  would  work  better.  If  he  sought 
improvement,  he  would  more  naturally  take  his  guidance  from  Sam- 
uel Moody,  Timothy  D wight,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  and  Jeremiah  Day, 
than  from  Herbert  Spencer  and  George  Combe.  This  was  a  nec- 
essary consequence  from  his  decided  historic  taste.  Distance  of 
time  undoubtedly  lent  some  enchantment  to  his  view.  He  pre- 
ferred to  adopt  a  method  that  was  historically  safe  and  sound  to 
one  that  was  theoretically  safer  and  sounder.  He  well  understood 
that  movement  did  not  necessarily  mean  progress.  Nor,  in  his 
devotion  to  history,  was  he  deaf  to  the  voice  of  philosophy.  If 
new  views  were  broached,  if  the  very  foundations  of  educational 
science  were  broken  up,  and  new  methods  and  systems  advocated, 
their  authors  found  no  more  attentive  or  respectful  listener  than 
Dr.  Hammond.  The  wise  educator,  like  the  wise  navigator,  will 
prefer  to  use  his  anchor  rather  than  his  sail  in  unknown  waters, 
and  with  no  light  to  direct  his  course,  ^neas  was  warned  to  sail 
round  Sicily  rather  than  attempt  the  perilous  passage  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  keep  with  strict 
precision  the  middle  course  between  the  a  priori  and  the  a  poS' 
teriori  roads,  along  which  the  human  mind  is  struggling  to  gain 
new  truths. 

His  personal  interest  in  his  pupils  was  intense.  The  poor  boy, 
fighting  his  way  through  poverty  to  get  an  education,  found  in  him 
a  father  as  well  as  a  teacher ;  he  poured  out  his  money  like  water 
in  aid  of  such  pupils. 

The  last  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  were  a  message  to  a  de- 

ative.  The  good  old  ways,  well  worked,  were  good  enough  for  him,  not  that 
he  arbitrarily  or  unreasoningly  repelled  all  new  things.  He  was  not  by  any 
means  averse  to  true  progress.  He  felt  inclined,  however,  to  make  haste  very 
slowly. 

"  There  was  a  fine  and  delicate  humanity  about  Mr.  Hammond,  very  beautiful 
to  witness.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  him  on  one  occasion  sit  for  a 
whole  hour,  and  that  when  other  daties  were  pressing,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
engaged  with  a  youth  who  had  applied  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  and 
who  was  extremely  anxious  to  succeed,  gently  leading  him  to  a  full  realization 
of  what  at  a  glance  was  only  too  obvious  to  the  examiner  —  his  utter  unfitness 
as  yet  for  such  a  promotion.  And  then,  when  at  length  the  disappointed  child 
bnrst  into  tears,  the  fatherly  tenderness  with  which  this  great  teacher  soothed, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  not  to  despond,  but  by  and  by  to  try  again,  was  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  indeed." 
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serving  pnpil  who  was  straggliDg  for  an  education  without  money 
and  without  friends. 

There  are  several  l¥ays  in  which  teachers  may  be  classed,  and 
one  18  that  adopted  by  the  great  teacher,  the  mint-anise-and- 
cumin  class  and  the  weightier-matters-of-the-Iaw  class.  The  former 
class  sometimes  gain  great  fame  for  thoroughness  from  the  fuss 
which  they  make,  and  the  pains  which  they  inflict ;  their  scholars 
imagine  that  the]^  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  when  they  have 
only  been  thoroughly  tormented  ;  like  the  honest  Hibernian  who 
objected  to  paying  the  exorbitant  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  the  pain- 
less extraction  of  his  tooth,  on  the  ground  that  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion by  another  dentist  he  had  been  dragged  all  round  the  room 
and  was  charged  only  twenty -five.  The  tooth  was  drawn,  root 
and  branch,  but  as  no  pain  was  inflicted  he  gravely  suspected 
there  had  been  some  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  operation.  Mr. 
Hammond  belonged  to  the  weightier-matters-of-the-law  class,  and 
if  through  him  the  violated  law  sometimes  spoke  out  its  thunders, 
it  was  still  more  true  that  through  him,  in  strains  as  sweet  as  an- 
gels use,  the  gospel  whispered  peace. 

He  delighted  to  teach  Milton,  incidentally  and  formally.  Like 
Burke  and  Webster,  and  all  great  souls,  he  delighted  in  the  vast 
range  and  strength  of  his  thought  and  in  the  flights  of  his  imagi- 
nation beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time.  From  the  great 
Roman  he  would  often  show  how  the  greater  English  epic  had 
soared  higher  above  the  Aonian  mount  than  its  Greek  and  Roman 
models. 

The  study  of  language  was  with  him  a  work  of  real  pleasure. 
He  did  not,  however,  rest  merely  in  its  paradigms  and  forms,  in  its 
syntax,  prosody,  and  idiomatic  peculiarities.  It  was  the  thought-side 
of  language  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and  it  was  as  a  medium 
of  thought  that  language  had  for  him  its  greatest  charms.  He 
taught  Cicero,  not  as  a  means  of  enforcing  and  illustrating  Latin 
grammar,  simply,  but  he  taught  Latin  grammar  as  a  means  of  re- 
vealing the  thought  and  the  mind  of  Cicero,  and  the  thought  and 
mind  of  Rome  as  well.  He  taught  Virgil,  not  as  a  collection  of 
longs  and  shorts,  dactyls,  spondees,  and  hexameters  ;  but  he  taught 
prosody  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  harmony  of  the  language,  in 
which  poetry  naturally  clothes  itself.  But  he  knew  well  that  lan- 
guage would  not  yield  its  treasures  of  thought  without  much  labor 
bestowed  upon  its  various  and  capricious  forms.     Like  the  aurifer- 
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OVI8  quartz,  it  yields  its  gold  only  when  it  is  crushed  to  powder. 
But  it  was?  after  all,  the  unconscious  tuition  which  Mr.  Hammond 
gave,  that  was  most  valuable.  It  is  with  the  teacher  as  with  the 
orator;  his  power  lies  not  iu  precept  and  system,  or  in  method  and 
learning,  but  in  ''  the  man,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion,*'  and  even 
the  subject  and  the  occasion  may  be  tame  and  powerless  without 
a  man  to  improve  them.  It  was  the  '*  felt  presence  "  of  which  Mr. 
Cady  speaks,  and  which  all  of  you  who  knew  him  well  have  real- 
ized, which  gave  him  his  greatest  distinction.  And  when  you  hear 
from  those  who  have  prospered  in  all  the  walks  of  life  from  the 
impulse  that  he  gave  them,  when  you  have  seen  them,  as  some  of 
you  have,  come  from  far  and  near  to  weep  at  his  grave,  you  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  tenth  legion  was  so 
strongly  attached  to  Caesar. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Hammond  with  this  association  demands 
a  more  extended  notice  than  I  have  given  it,  or  than  the  remaining 
time  will  permit.  He  was,  we  have  seen,  one  of  its  constituent 
members,  and  he  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  early  manhood. 
He  was  just  beginning  his  second  term  of  service  at  Monson.  In 
the  second  year  of  our  history  I  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  officers, 
and  there  it  continued  in  some  grade  of  service  in  numberless  reg- 
ular and  special  committees  until  his  death.  He  served  the  usual 
term  of  two  years  as  your  president.  In  1847,  at  your  third  an- 
nual meeting,  he  first  addressed  you  in  a  formal  lecture  which  was 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  your  Transactions  and  also  in  the 
New  Englander.  In  speaking  of  his  labors  in  this  body  there  are 
two  facts  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  first  place  he 
belonged  to  a  class  of  teachers  who,  though  always  cordially  wel- 
comed, have  not  always  been  earnest  cooperators  in  our  asso- 
ciated \York.  But  Mr.  Hammond  stoutly  maintained  that  the  in- 
corporated academies  of  Massachusetts  were  public  schools,  and  it 
was  to  him  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
position  to  appear  among  us,  labor  with  us,  and  occasionally,  when 
things  did  not  go  to  suit  him,  to  give  us  a  good  castigation,  which 
he  always  did  so  well,  that  like  good  children  we  felt  much  hap- 
pier when  it  was  all  over,  and  we  always  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  we  richly  deserved  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond ever  displayed  any  plantation  manners  among  us,  for  there 
cannot  be  found  on  the  long  roll  of  our  membership  the  name  of  a 
more  truly  modest  man ;  yet  in  the  earnestness  of  4debate  and  in  ^he 
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conflict  of  opinions, ''  the  genial  current  of  his  soul "  would  some- 
time "  swell  into  a  noble  rage,"  in  which  there  was  no  taint  of  an- 
gry passion,  but  in  which  the  qualities  of  his  great  nature  appeared 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  him  rever- 
ence. He  was  a  frequent  debater,  never  a  declaimer,  and  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  him  as  a 
man  and  a  scholar.  He  never  spoke  to  advertise  himself,  or  to 
hear  himself  talk,  but  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  subject 
of  debate  and  because  he  had  something  to  say.  Few  of  our  mem- 
bers could  speak  from  as  wide  a  range  of  experience  as  well  as  of 
acquired  knowledge.  He  was  much  more  than  the  mere  classical 
teacher.  For  seven  years  of  his  life  he  had  spent  a  goodly  portioa 
of  his  time  in  teaching  a  district  school,  that  great  revealer  of  char- 
acter ;  for  years  he  served  on  the  school  committee  of  a  large  towu^ 
and  there  was  no  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the  profess- 
ional, with  which  he  had  not  had  much  personal  experience  aa 
pupil,  teacher,  or  supervisor.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  close 
student  of  methods  and  systems,  that  he  gathered  into  his  library 
everything  upon  education  that  came  within  his  reach,  and  you 
have  an  educator  whose  loss  in  a  body  like  this  cannot  easily  be 
supplied. 

In  the  second  place  we  should  not  forget  the  expense  of  time 
and  money  requisite  for  the  service  which  he  gave  us  for  thirty- 
three  years.  To  most  of  us,  attendance  upon  directors'  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  means  a  ride  in  the  horse  or  steam  cars  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  committee  meeting, 
an  early  return  home,  a  complacent  conscience,  and  an  uninjured 
purse.  With  Dr.  Hammond,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  miles,  at- 
tendance meant  a  ride  of  four  miles  to  Palmer,  two  or  three  hours' 
sleep  at  the  station,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  car,  to  say 
nothing  of  fare  and  board,  and  this  often  repeated  the  next  night, 
and  the  regular  work  in  school  following  upon  two  sleepless  nights. 
The  Albany  Railroa  I  I  am  sure  must  appreciate  the  service  which 
he  has  rendered  us,  whether  we  do  or  not.  More  than  this,  when 
subscriptions  of  five  or  ten  dollars  were  called  for,  as  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  no  purse  was  opened  sooner  than  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's. We  have  scarcely  had  a  member  more  loyal  to  the  great 
purposes  for  which  this  association  was  founded.  If  measures  were 
adopted  which  he  did  uot  approve,  if  theories  seemed  to  prevail  in 
whjch  he  had  no  faith,  be  still  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  cause. 
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Defeat  did  Dot  dishearten,  nor  victory  undulj  elate  him.  His  con- 
victions were  too  strong,  and  his  opinions  too  well  considered,  to 
be  shaken  bj  an  adverse  majority.  Many  of  his  warmest  friends 
were  those  who  often  disagreed  with  him  in  discussion  and  voting. 
This  very  collision  and  opposition  of  thought  and  opinion  brought 
clearly  to  view  qualities  which  could  not  fail  to  command  respect 
and  love. 

Edward  Young,  the  poet  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  tells  us  that 
'*  the  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man,"  and  this  crowning  ele- 
ment was  not  wanting  in  Dr.  Hammond's  character.  He  was  an 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church,  and 
not  unfrequently  officiated  in  the  pulpits  of  that  denomination  with 
great  acceptance.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  had 
he  become  a  pastor  instead  of  a  preceptor.  There  was,  however,  a 
strange  timidity  that  seemed  to  baffle  his  first  efforts  which  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  mastering.  He  seemed  utterly  unconscious  (as  I 
learn  from  his  classmate  and  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Tarbox)  of  the 
advantages  which  he  possessed  in  his  rich  voice,  his  superior  pres- 
ence, and  powerful  pen.  There  is  scarcely  a  pulpit  in  the  land 
that  would  not  have  sought  his  ministrations  after  a  few  years*  ex- 
ercise of  his  natural  and  acquired  powers.  He  should  have  re- 
membered that  Robert  Hall's  first  appearances  in  the  pulpit  were 
utter  failures  ;  that  Woodfall  told  Sheridan,  after  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  better  not  try  it  again ;  that 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  he  got  along  very  well  at  school  with 
everything  except  declamation,  and  that  he  never  could  do ;  and  he 
never  did,  though  he  made  some  very  good  speeches.  But  let  us 
not  criticise  or  complain  ;  the  pulpit's  loss  has  been  the  school- 
room's gain.  The  bashful  young  clergyman,  unable  to  face  an  au- 
dience to  his  satisfaction,  has  infused  the  sacred  fire  into  hundreds 
of  young  minds  now  filling  the  pulpit,  pleading  at  the  bar,  or  sway- 
ing from  the  platform  delighted  thousands  who  hang  upon  their  lips. 
It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  Dr.  Hammond  was  the  first  to  predict 
the  great  eminence  of  his  early  classmate,  —  that  divine  who  now 
holds,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  the  first  place  in  the  American 
pulpit, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn.  He  little  thought  how 
nearly  he  might  have  come  to  an  honorable  rivalry  with  him. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  rest  Dr.  Hammond's  claim  to  the  Chris- 
tian character  upon  any  ceremony  of  ordination  or  upon  any  doubt- 
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ful  apostolical  snccession.  He  was  priest  by  the  imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand  than  council,  synod,  or  prelate  have  ever  imposed. 
When  we  summoned  liim,  as  we  sometimes  did,  to  officiate  as  our 
chaplain,  did  we  not  feel  a  sacred  pleasure  in  the  service  which  be 
rendered  us  ?  Did  we  not  mount  with  easier  flight  upon  the  wings 
of  his  devotion  than  upon  the  litanies  of  any  stranger's  lips  ?  Did 
not  his  walk  and  life  among  us  entitle  him  to  speak  for  us  to  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  As  a  theologian  he  was  better 
read,  better  acquainted  with  sects  and  systems,  schools  and  denomi- 
nations, than  the  average  of  the  profession.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  as  to  rate  them  at  their  true  value.  He  was 
true  to  his  confession  ;  he  did  not  confess  one  thing  and  believe 
another,  or  nothing  at  all,  but  he  held  his  theology  in  complete 
subordination  to  his  Christianity.  He  was  first  a  Christian,  then  a 
theologian,  —  large,  liberal,  generous,  and  true.  If  any  man  of  our 
generation  emboilied  that  ideal  which  the  Apostle  drew  of  that 
charity  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  vaUnteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  beareth  all 
things,  belie veth  all  things,  endureth  all  'things,  that  man  was  he 
whose  loss  we  deplore  and  whose  worth  we  commemorate. 

A  few  sad  words  must  describe  the  close.  When  Dr.^  Hamniond 
entered  upon  his  last  academic  year  in  September,  1878,  it  was  with 
the  expectation  and  purpose  that  it  should  be  his  last  year  of  teach- 
ing. He  had  taught  thirty -six  years,  the  longest  period  known  to 
any  of  the  mixed  or  co-educational  academies,  and  surpassed  only 
by  the  principals  of  Exeter,  whose  term  of  service  has  always  been 
fifty.  He  had  earned  his  emeritum^  and  he  was  hoping  for  a  peace- 
ful retirement  in  a  green  'old  age,  in  the  still  air  of  his  delightful 
historic  studies,  where  he  could  "  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by 
repose,"  and  complete  work  long  since  outlined  in  thought,  and 
somewhat  advanced  in  execution,  —  work  which  he  could  leave  be- 
hind him,  and  which  would  not  soon  be  allowed  to  die.  But  these 
fond  hopes  were  not  to  be  realized.  A  few  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  he  was  prostrated  by  a  capricious  and  treacherous 
disease.  He  rallied  for  a  time,  so  far  as  to  leave  his  chamber,  go 
down  to  his  library  for  a  few  hours,  and  gaze  upon  the  volumes 
through  which  he  had  so  long  communed  with  the  wise  and  good 
of  every  country  and  of  every  age. 

1  Mr.  Hammond  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  in  1877,  from  Iowa 
College. 
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There  are  states  of  mind,  unusual,  abnormal,  perhaps,  but  not 
irrational,  when  the  whole  past  life  is  revived  and  lived  over,  and 
the  lapse  of  years  condensed  to  moments.  Such  moments  have  been 
experienced  in  the  near  prospect  of  death.  Thej  are  the  swift 
hours  of  life,  and  show  the  capacities  of  the  soul  in  some  states  of 
the  body.  Such  an  hour  is  that  when  tlie  scholar  takes  leave  of 
his  library;  as  he  looks  around  upon  the  serried  ranks  of  those 
familiar  forms,  associated  with  every  stage  and  aspect  of  his  spir- 
itual growth,  they  seem  clothed  with  a  kind  of  vitality ;  they  bring 
up  with  spectral  power  the  fondest  recollections  of  life,  —  the 
schoolmate,  the  class-room,  the  teacher,  the  task,  the  friend,  the 
struggles  and  trials,  the  successes  and  triumphs,  the  toils  endured  and 
the  sacrifices  made  to  gain  these  silent  monitors,  the  midnight  hours 
of  culm  reflection  and  rapt  enjoyment,  the  highest  stretches  of  • 
thought  along  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  science,  the  flights  of 
the  imagination  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  the  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses who  seem  to  start  from  the  volumes  in  which  their  thoughts 
repose,  the  fair  fields  of  knowledge  surveyed,  the  boundless  realms 
left  unexplored,  —  "all  these  visions,  feelings,  pangs,  too  vast  for 
words,  too  deep  for  tears,"  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar  as 
he  closes  the  long  years  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  those 
lifeless  forms  of  garnered  wisdom,  round  which,  with  tendrils  strong 
as  flesh  and  blood,  h^s  affections  have  entwined. 

Such  was  the  hour  which  prompted  the  wish  of  Fresco tt  that  his 
body,  when  arrayed  for  the  tomb,  might  rest  for  a  time  in  his  li- 
brary, ere  it  was  consigned  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 
The  wish  was  granted ;  and  thither,  tenderly  and  reverently,  was  he 
borne,  and  there  he  lay,  in  unmoved,  inaccessible  peace,  while  the 
lettered  dead  of  all  ages  and  climes  and  countries  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  him  in  their  earthly  and  passionless  immortality,  and 
claim  that  his  name  should  be  imperishably  associated  with  theirs. 
Such  was  the  last  visit  of  Dr.  Hammond  to  his  library,  the  scene  of 
his  professional  labors;  where  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the 
teacher  had  so  long  been  mingled;  where  he  had  solved  the  num- 
l)erless  and  varied  problems  that  arise  in  the  teacher's  life ;  where  he 
bad  reflected  upon  the  individual  and  aggregate  wants  of  his  school, 
where  the  daily  tasks  were  prepared  and  examined ;  whither  the 
earnest  and  gifted  pupil  was  summoned  for  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, the  wayward  and  reckless  for  warning  and  discipline ;  where 
education  was  studied  as  a  history  and  a  science,  where  its  great 
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masters*  teachings,  from  Ascham  to  Arnold,  were  found  in  volumes 
•*  frequent  and  full ; "  where  his  spirit,  wearied  with  routine,  found 
rest  in  the  gardens  of  AlcinoUs,  the  fields  of  Elysium,  the  Eden  of 
Paradise,  or  gained  new  vigor  in  the  records  of  a  holier  age  from 
psalmist,  prophet,  and  apostle, — 


And  if  anglit  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung.' 


The  feelings  of  that  hour  can  only  be  imagined  by  one  who  has 
witnessed  his  love  for  books,  —  who  has  seen  him  unconsciously 
clasp  to  his  bosom  a  choice  new  volume  with  the  same  warmth  that 
he  would  grasp  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

But  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  and  be  in  readiness  for  the  summons ;  and  this 
he  did  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
He  suffered  much  for  several  weeks,  and  the  light  of  reason  was. 
for  some  time  clouded.  The  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death.  Jt 
was  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  scene  at  Dr.  Adam's  death-bed, 
the  head  master  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.  As  the  shadows 
of  death  thickened  around  his  bewildered  senses  he  kindly  re- 
marked, ^  It  is  growing  dark,  boys,  you  may  go  home."  And  so 
our  friend,  the  preceptor,  at  Monson,  gathering  the  poor  remains  of 
his  wasted  strength  with  a  resolute  effort,  gave  a  message  of  love 
for  a  beloved  pupil,  and  as  the  words  left  his  lips  he  passed  within 
the  veil  to  higher  service,  in  nearer  presence,  and  with  ransomed 
powers  :  — 

"  In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  in!nd  ? 
A  winged  Virtne  through  the  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  1 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees  where  wondering  angels  gaid  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seniphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled  and  the  Dragon  fell  ? 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill-assayed  below  ? 
Or  does  he  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  — 
A  task  well  suited  to  his  gentle  mind  1 
Oh  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  us,  thy  aid  thou  guardian  genius  lend  ; 
When  rage  misguides  us,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart 
And  turn  from  ill  some  frail  and  feeble  hearty 
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Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtae  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join  nor  death  can  part  us  more."  ^ 

His  funeral  rites  were  solemnized  with  that  simpHcitj  and  ten- 
derness which  befitted  his  character.  His  friend  and  classmate, 
DrI  Tarbox,  told  the  storj  of  his  life  and  drew  the  lessons  which 
It  taught.  The  trustees  of  the  academy,  to  which  he  had  come 
as  a  pupil  forty-seven  years  before,  and  which  he  had  served  as 
preceptor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  followed  by  no  ceremonial  dis- 
play, but  by  mourning  friends  and  reverent  pupils,  old  and  young, 
bore  him  to  his  grave  to  rest  where  and  when  his  work  was  done. 
Where  should  the  soldier  rest  but  where  he  fought  and  fell  ? 
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July  4,  1876. 

14.  Address  at  Centennial  Reunion,  at  Lake  Mashapaug,  in  Union, 

Conr.    Aug.  80,  1876. 

15.  The  Good  Pastor. t- A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev. 

Abram  Marsh,  at  Tolland,  Conn.     Sept.  4,  1877. 

16.  Mashapaug  Lake  and  the  Surrounding  Region. — An  Address  deliv- 

ered at  Union,  Conn. ,  July  4,  1878. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  POLICY  OP  INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 

The  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Grammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction ;  but  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  to^ns 
on  which  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

26th  day  of  January,  1797, 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  grants  of  land  to  sundry 
academies  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
shall  pass  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

And  he  ttfurUter  ordered^  Tiiat  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men- 
tioned in  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
first  make  application  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose:  provided,  they  pro- 
duce evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
institution :  and  provided,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  the  situation  of  the 
academy  be  approved  of  by  the  legislature. 

Report  on  Vie  subject  of  Academies  ai  Large.    Feb.  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  acade- 
mies at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grantp  of  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  bo  con- 
tinued— but  with  several  material  alterations;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 
lands  to  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds; 
secured  by  towns  and  individual  donors :  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  support 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fideen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth :  also  Derby  School, 
which  se;*ves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
Marblehead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore, 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  tho 
State  shall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  for  however  useful  colleges  and 
academies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obviouB  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  schools, 
where  they  can  be  hoarded  or  supported  by  their  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academies  already  Incorporated,  seven 
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of  them  have  haaprants  of  State  lands,  that  at  Fryobarph  of  15,000  acres,  and 
the  other  six^  at  Machias,  Uallowell,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
cester, one  township  each.  To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  to  each  academy 
to  those  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  tliose  which  from  local  circumstances 
may  be  justly  claimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town- 
ships more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  propose 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  be  laid  out  or  assigned 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the. sale  of  eastern  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  individuals;  and 
as  to  part,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  api)ears  that  Dummer's  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  secured  to  it  n 
permanent  fund  for  its  support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 ; 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  has  a  fund  something  larger,  secured 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  seven  miles 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not 
BO  adequate  as  could  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  but  both  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  legislature, 
and  must  be  considered  as  fully  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a  township 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  the  acade- 
mies at  Portland,  Westtield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
the  committee  proi)08e  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  be 
granted  to  each  of  them :  prwidtd,  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro- 
duce evidence  that  there  il  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  town 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish- 
ing an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the.  principles  of  the  petition 
from  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Hancock, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy;  provided  they  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
ally furnish  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
Upham,  Chairman^)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  V  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one," — "and  as  published  by  the  General  Court,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  tlie  policy  of  the  State" — 
remark : 

The  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  the 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  Tliey  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools ;  as  a  part  of  an 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education :  as  opening  the  way,  for 
all  the  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  t^wns,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth, 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  They  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equally 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit. 
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Table  II. — Institutions  Incorporated  as  Academies. 

A  few  of  the  following  list  of  Academies  have  a  history  which  would 
richly  repay  the  labor  of  an  extended  sketch ;  of  some,  the  existence 
was  but  temporary,  of  others,  fitAil  and  ephemeral,  while  of  many  it 
was  simply  nominal ;  but  all  were  favored  with  a  special  Act  of 
incorporation  and  authority  to  hold  in  trust, /or  the  purposes  ofeducor 
tion^  sums  varying  from  $5,000  to  $100,000,  not  often,  however, 
exceeding  $20,000. 


ii 

h 

NA3l£* 

Location. 

Incoi 

ISIAME. 

Location. 

a** 

Williamstown  Free, 

Williamstown,   . 

1785 

Sherburne, 

Sherburne, . 

1828 

Marblcheadit*. 

Harblehead,       . 

1792 

Topsfield, 

Topsfield,   . 

1828 

Plymoath, 

Plymouth,  . 

1703 

Haverhill, 

Haverhill,    . 

1828 

Milton,^    . 

Milton, 

1798 

Milford,    .       .       . 

Milford,       . 

1828 

Framfngham,!* 

Framlugham, 

1799 

Wcyrooath  ft  Brain* 

tree. 
Stockbrldge,*  . 

Weymouth, 

1828 

Ifantacket,! 

Nantucket, . 

1801 

Stockbridgc, 

1828 

Bcrkiihire,«*     . 

Lenox, 

1803 

Ipswich,* . 

Ipswich, 

1828 

Franklin, . 

Andover  (No.), . 

1803 

Lancaster, 

Lancaster,  . 

1828 

Bandwichfi*    . 

Sandwich,  . 

1804 

Sheldon  English  and 
ClaiBical.* 

Southampton,     . 

1829 

Lynn, 

Lynn,  . 

1805 

Round  Uill,      . 

Northampton,    . 

1829 

Day»«,*     .       . 

Wrenthnm, . 

1806 

Berkshire  Man.  Lab. 

High  School. 
Chatham, . 

Stockbridgc, 

1829 

Bilddlesez  Female,  . 

Concord,     . 

1808 

Chatham,    . 

1829 

Pittsfield  Female,    . 

Pittsficid,    . 

1807 

Northflcld  Academy 
of  Useful  Knowl- 

Northflcld, . 

1829 

Gram.  Sch'l  Fnnd, . 

Lincoln, 

1811 

edge.* 

Gates, 

Marlborough,     . 

1829 

Newbaryport,* 

Nowburyport,    . 

1807 

Woodbridge  School, 

South  Hadley,    . 

1830 

Salem  Street,  . 

Boston, 

1816 

Newton  Female, 

Newton, 

1»U> 

Amhcret,^ 

Amhcrati     . 

1810 

Mt.    Pleasant  Clas. 

Amherat,    . 

1831 

Kingston, . 

Kingston,    . 

1810 

sical  Institute. 

Boxford,  . 

Boxford,     . 

1831 

Blllerica,  . 

BUlerlcik,     . 

1820 

Female  Seminary,  . 

Springfield, 

1831 

Sanderson, 

Ashfield,     . 

1821 

Egremont, 

Egremont,  . 

1832 

Lexington, 

Lexington, . 

1822 

Pawtncket, 

Pawtucket, 

1832 

Seminary  (Fcm.)i    . 

Brookficld^. 

1826 

Fcllenbcrg, 

Greenfield, . 

1832 

South  Reading, 

Wakefield, . 

1828 

Mlllbury,*        .       . 

Millbury,    .       . 

1832 

Williamstown, 

Williamstown,  . 

1828 

Worcester    Female 

Worcester, . 

1832 

Green  field     Young 

Greenfield, . 

1828 

Seminary. 

Ladies. 

Lynn,       .       .       . 

Lynn,  . 

1832 

y 


^  Half  township  of  land  granted. 


*  Corporate  name  of  Fcm.  Sem.,  Table  L 


*  These,  and  probably  several  others  of  the  above  list,  have  become  merged  in  High  Schools; 
nearly  all  the  othen  have  ceased  oa  Academies,  or  never  have  hod  on  existence. 
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KAME. 

Location. 

Incorpo- 
rated. 

KAME. 

Location. 

Incorpo-|| 
rated.  || 

Dorchester, 

Dorchester, 

1832 

Washington,    . 

Needham,   . 

1841 

CbarlMtown  Female 

Seminary. 
Ooodale,  . 

Chatlestown,      . 
Bemardston, 

1833 
1833 

Truro, 

Hopkinton  High,*  . 

Truro, 
Hopkinton, 

1841 
1841 

Boston  Fern.  Bem., . 

Boston, 

1833 

Drury,*    . 

North  Adams,    . 

1841 

Westminster,  . 

Westminster,     . 

1833 

South  Yarmouth,*  . 

Yarmouth, . 

1848 

Cwtral  Village,      . 
BelridereFem.  Bem., 

Dracut, 
Dracut, 

1833 
1833 

Greenfield  Institute 
for  Young  Ladles. 
Ireland,    . 

Greenfield, . 
West  Springfield, 

184S 
18M 

Bdgartown,*    . 

Edgartown, 

1833 

Winchcndon,  . 

Winchendon, 

1845 

LMDson,* . 

Shelbume  Falls, 

1833 

Pine  Grove,     . 

Harwich,     . 

1846 

Franklin  County,    . 

Bhclbume,  . 

1833 

Lowell,     . 

Lowell, 

1846 

Randolph, 

Randolph,  . 

1833 

Lee,* 

Lee,     . 

1847 

Fuller, 

Newton, 

1833 

Adelphlan, 

N.  Bridgewater, . 

1847 

WUberforce  Mann, 
fartnrlng,  &c. 

Bericahire     Manual 
Labor  High  Sch'l. 

Northampton      Fe- 
male Seminary. 

Belmont  Institute,  . 

N.  Bridgowator, . 
Pittsflcld,    . 
Northampton,    . 
Boston, 

1834 
1834 
1835 
1835 

Shelbume  Falls,      . 
Lancaster,* 
Westminster,  . 
Hinsdale,* 

Shelbume,  . 
Lancaster,  . 
Westminster,     . 
Hinsdale,    . 

1847 
1847 
1847 
1848 

Beyerly,   •       •       • 

Beverly, 

1835 

Quaboag, . 

Warren, 

1850 

Middlesex  High  SchM, 

Cambridge, 

1835 

Hollis  Institute, 

South  Braintree, 

1851 

Winnisimmet, . 

Chelsea, 

1835 

Mount  Hollis,* 

Holllston,    . 

1852 

BcdgwicJc       Young 

Ladies. 
Belchertown     Clas> 

steal  School.* 
AmhcfBt       Female 

Seminary. 
East  Bridgcwater,  . 

Jamaica  Plain,   . 
Belchertown, 
Amherst,    . 
E.  Bridgewatcr, . 

1836 
1836 
1836 
1837 

Myricksville,    . 

Conway,*. 

Ladies  Collegiate  In. 

BtitUtC. 

Rutland,  . 

Taunton,     . 
Conway,     . 
Amherst,    . 
Rutland,      • 

1858 
1853 
1854 
1854 

Mountain  Seminary, 

Worthington,     . 

1837 

Riverside, 

Newton, 

1854 

New  Eng.  Christian, 

Beverly, 

1837 

Jubilee  Hill,    .       . 

PitUfield,    . 

1855 

Rochester, 

Rochester,  . 

1837 

Tlticut,     . 

Middlcborough, . 

1856 

New  England, . 

Cohasset,    . 

1838 

Arms,       •       •       a 

Shelbume  Falls, 

1860 

Townsend  Female, . 

West  Townsend, 

1839 

Howard  Funds, 

W.  Bridgewater, 

1868 

Sheffield,* 

Sheffield,     . 

1840 

Holyrood, 

Lowell, 

1868 

Ashby,     . 
Pepperell,* 
Great  Barrlngton,  . 

Ashby,        . 
Pcppcrell,  • 
Ot.  Barrlngton, . 

1840 
1841 
1841 

Araesbury  and  Sails. 

bnry. 
Wellcsley     Female 

Seminary. 
Thayer,    . 

Amcsbury, . 
Wellesley,  . 
Braintree,   • 

1860 
1870 
1878 

*  See  note  on  preceding  page. 


COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT-DORMITORY  SYSTEM. 

BY  [\  U.  MELL,  D.D.,  LL  D., 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 


Colleges  and  universities  in  this  country,  like  those  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  general  thing  admit  the  duty  and  claim  the  right  to 
exercise  a  government  over  the  young  men  committed  to  their 
care.  Until  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  system  univer- 
sally in  vogue  was  that  involving  espionage,  surveillance,  and  re- 
pression. The  students  were  generally  required  to  room  in  college 
buildings,  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  vigilance  and  the  vis- 
itation of  the  officers.  At  least  one  tutor  slept  in  every  building 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that,  order  was  preserved  at  night,  and 
that  the  students  remained  in  their  rooms.  During  the  day  the 
president  and  professors  lent  their  assistance  to  enforce  the  rules 
as  to  "  study  hours,"  and  preserve  quiet  in  the  buildings. 

Colleges,  however,  founded  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  nearly  all  omitted  to  supply  themselves  with  dormitory  build- 
ings; and  some  of  the  older  institutions  thus  equipped  have 
awakened  to  a  suspicion,  if  not  a  conviction,  that  such  buildings 
are  an  encumbrance  rather  than  an  advantage,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  utilize  them  in  other  ways.  Is  this  change  of  opinion  on  this 
practical  and  important  subject  founded  on  reason  and  experience? 
Conflicting  answers  are  given  to  this  question;  for  there  are  still 
some  ardent  and  vigorous  defenders  and  advocates  of  the 

DORMITORY   SYSTEM. 

After  an  observation  and  experience  as  a  college  officer  of 
thirty-eight  years,  the  present  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  dormitory  system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in 
practice — that  its  tendency  is  to  thwart  the  very  purposes  it  was 
intended  to  subserve.  The  design  of  every  wise  plan  of  college 
government  is  to  secure  to  the  students: — 1.  Orderly  deportment; 
2.  Protection  to  their  morals;  3.  Dihgence  and  proficiency  in 
study;  and  4.  Cultivation  of  their  manners. 

Does  the  Dormitory  System  attain  these  results? 

In  my  opinion,  it  tends  to  stimulate  to  disorder  rather  than  to 
prevent  or  repress  it,  because — 

1.  It  brings  large  numbers  together  of  the  same  classes  of 
people,  and  of  about  the  same  age,  with  no  infusion  of  counter- 
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acting  and  conservative  elements.  In  normal  society,  class  modi- 
fies class;  the  two  sexes  place  each  other  reciprocally  on  their  good 
behavior;  and  different  ages  and  occupations,  and  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  Hfe,  and  interests  and  plans,  impinge  upon  each  other 
and  constitute  potent  factors  in  working  out  the  problem  of  indi- 
vidual and  public  character  and  conduct.  But  in  crowded  dormi- 
tory buildings  the  idiosyncrasies  of  student  character  would  find 
nothing  to  counteract  them,  but  everything  to  stimulate  and  invig- 
orate them;  and  the  vicious  and  disorderly  would  find  the  ma- 
terials to  operate  on  within  their  reach,  and  prepared  for  their 
manipulations  by  the  very  genius  of  the  aggregation. 

2.  Again,  the  system  tends  to  stimulate  disorder  because  it  is 
avowedly  repressive.  It  virtually  announces  to  the  students  that 
the  authorities  have,  and  can  have,  no  confidence  in  them;  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  govern  them  by  vigilance  and  espionage 
and  the  arts  of  the  detective  chiefly,  if  not  alone.  The  issue  ten- 
dered is,  of  course,  accepted  by  the  students,  and  the  normal  state 
between  teachers  and  pupils  is  that  of  antagonism.  The  students 
on  their  part  cordially  reciprocate  the  implied  expression  of  confi- 
dence withheld.  No  social  relations  exist  between  them  and  the 
Faculty.  Indeed,  for  one  of  their  number  to  cultivate  terms  of 
intimacy  with  any  member  of  the  Faculty  is  to  lose  caste  with  his 
fellows,  and  to  be  treated  by  them  as  one  who  has  treasonably 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  With  war  virtually  declared,  and  lines 
of  battle  virtually  drawn — with  a  score  of  men,  more  or  less,  on 
one  side  pledged  to  enforce  order,  and  hundreds  on  the  other 
tempted  to  resist  and  thwart  such  irritating  and  unnecessary  use 
of  force,  the  natural  result  ought  not  to  be  doubtful.  Vigilance 
will  be  met  by  vigilance;  and  hundreds  of  young  men  can,  to  say 
the  least,  be  just  as  vigilant,  adroit,  and  untiring  as  a  score  of  old 
men.  Blows  inflicted  by  one  side  will  be  certain  to  provoke  and 
secure  the  return  of  characteristic  blows  by  the  other.  A  success- 
ful raid  now  by  the  governing  power  will  be  resented  by  the  com- 
rades of  the  victims;  and  there  will  be  perpetrated,  at  unexpected 
times  and  in  unexpected  places,  annoyances,  public  and  private, 
that  college-boy  genius,  stimulated  by  the  quasi  state  of  war,  is 
competent  to  invent  and  execute.  "  College  smiles,"  tin-pan  ser- 
enades*, and  pistol  fusilades  make  night  hideous;  while  gates  and 
fences  and  vehicles  and  merchants'  signs  mark  the  ravages  of  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  unsuccessful  raid  to  make  a  reconnoisance, 
to  abate  .a  nuisance,  or  to  capture  a  prisoner,  provokes  merriment; 
and  fun,  i'einforcing  resentment,  intensifies  the  difficulty  and  mul- 
tiplies the  disorder.     Temptations  will  be  plied  to  induce  the 
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officer  to  make  the  abortive  effort  over  again;  and  numberless 
baits  will  be  thrown  out  and  ingenious  expedients  offered  to  en. 
tice  to  impracticable  enterprises.  If  the  officer  makes  no  effort  at 
all,  he  will  be  an  object  of  contempt;  if  he  makes  what  must 
inevitably  be  abortive  attempts,  he  becomes  the  butt  of  ridicule. 

3.  The  objections  to  the  sjrstem  already  mentioned  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  those  who  administer  it  at  the  most  dif- 
ficult  and  dangerous  times  are  young  and  usually  inexperienced 
men — earnest,  perhaps,  but  indiscreet^  who  provoke  more  disorder 
than  they  prevent  or  suppress. 

In  a  system  so  favorable  to  chronic  disorder,  moral  character 
must  be  jeopardized,  and  studiousness,  in  a  degree,  sacrificed. 

In  this  connection,  however,  let  me  make  an  admission  and 
assert  a  principle  as  well :  The  ordinary  noises  in  a  large  dormi- 
tory filled  with  students  furnish  a  condition  of  things  favorable  to 
efficient  mental  development,  and  practical  attainment  in  "knowl- 
ledge.  This  is  a  noisy  world;  and  the  educated  man  who  is  not 
trained  to  control  his  attention,  and  pursue  lines  of  thought  in  tho 
midst  of  confusion  and  tumult,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  fit  to  be  a. 
leader  of  men.  Orderly  noises,  then,  in  a  college  dormitory — such; 
as  the  slamming  of  doors,  the  moving  of  chairs,  the  falling  of 
books,  the  sound  of  footfalls,  and  the  subdued  hum  of  voice^-^ 
are  not  unmixed  evils,  but  may  subserve  a  valuable  purpose  towards 
culture  and  training  in  habits  of  self-control.  Consequently  there 
is  some  compensation  for  advantages  lost  if  the  students  occupy 
the  college  buildings  voluntarily,  not  as  dormitories  controlled  by 
surveillance,  but  as  students'  homes  governed  by  the  power  of 
influence  exerted  not  only  by  the  faculty^  but  by  refined  and  vir- 
tuous families  placed  in  authority  there.  Some  of  the  older  col- 
leges utilize  their  buildings  in  this  secure  way,  and  by  voluntary 
processes  the  maintenance  of  good  board  at  economical  rates. 

But  chronic  conflicts  and  disorderly  noises  compromise  directly 
or  indirectly  every  occupant  of  the  dormitories  under  surveillance; 
and  furnish  a  state  of  things  not  at  all  favorable  to  studiousness 
and  mental  progress.  Those  engaged  in  the  disorders  for  the 
time  being  neglect  their  books;  and  those  not  actively  compromised 
have  their  curiosity  excited  so  that  they  watch  the  progress  of  the 
riot  or  the  fun,  and  wait  the  issue  of  the  disorder. 

While  correct  deportment  among  the  students,  their  morals 
and  proper  habits  of  study  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  Dormitory 
system,  their  manners  would  suffer  seriously.  Deterioration  in 
manners  always  follows  upon  the  herding  of  either  sex  by  itself,. 
away  from  the  refining  influences  of  home  and  the  correcting 
influences  of  the  other  sex. 
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But  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  means  and  appliances  for 
an  efficient  enforcement  of  the  Dormitory  plan.     The  system  here 
— where  it  was  not  adopted  from  necessity,  because  localities  did 
not  furnish  lodging  facilities  for  students — was  copied  from  the 
monastic  institutions  of  Europe.     There  the  buildings  are  so  con- 
structed  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  carry  on 
espionage  and  surveillance  with  some  efficiency.     The  groups  of 
buildings  pertaining  to  each  college  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
not  easily  scaled.     At  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  according  to 
the  regulations,  the  great  gate  of  this  wall  is  locked.     After  that 
time,  the  officer  can  go  his  rounds  and  have  some  hope  that  all  he 
finds  in  the  rooms  are  prisoners  for  tlie  night ;  and  he  can  have 
the  grim  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  disorders  perpetrated 
afterwards  will  perhaps  be  monopolized  by  the  college  community, 
and  not  advertised  abroad.     But  here  the  machinery  is  not  pro- 
vided by  which  to  enforce  the  system.    When,  as  he  goes  the  rounds 
at  night,  the  officer's  back  is  turned  upon  the  doors  of  the  students' 
rooms,  all  the  occupants  are  virtually  at  liberty,  if  so  disposed,  to 
go  where  forbidden  pleasure  or  mischief  leads  them. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  read  Dr. 
Way  land's  book  "On  the  Present  College  System";  and  some 
articles  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education "  "On  Improve- 
merits  Practicable  in  American  Colleges^^^  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
the  present  distinguished  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Wayland  treats  formally  and  at  length  of  the 
Dormitory  system.  Dr.  Barnard  refers  to  it  incidentally,  but  in 
terms  of  no  uncertain  meaning.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my 
views  above  are  sustained  by  the  authority  and  the  arguments  of 
these  educators  of  world-wide  reputation. 

Says  Dr.  Barnard : 

*'  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to  allude 
to  a  radical  evil  of  our  system,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of  consequent 
evils  grow.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in  principle  than 
the  collecting  together  in  an  isolated  community,  apart  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject  to  the  supervision  of  those 
who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them,  of  a  large  body  of  young  men 
fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family  and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  novel  temptations.  1  he  Dormitory  system,  as  it  is  callecf, 
I  esteem  for  such  a  class  of  persons  to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad. 
It  is  pernicious  equally  to  the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious 
habits,  blunts  the  sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of 
speech,  leads  to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious 
and  immediate  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
Jaws  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish."* 

Dr.  Wayland  discusses  the  subject  at  length,  giving  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.    He  objects  to  the  Dormitory  system  because 

^*  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  1,  p.  281. 
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It  is  "unnatural,"  maintaining  that  "the  family,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  relationship  and  society  is  the  natural  place  for  the 
young";  because  it  is  mcongruous,  since  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  "the  younger  students,"  and  "to  those  that  are  farther 
advanced  in  age'';  and  because  the  system  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  In  a  discussion  of  "  the  moral  bearings  of  the  question  " 
are  found  the  paragraphs  quoted  below: 

If  we  really  intend  to  carry  out  a  system  of  exact  moral  responsibility, 
it  is  manifest  that  our  arrangements  stand  in  need  of  a  radical  change. 
In  order  to  put  tltis  subject  in  a  true  light,  suppose  that  a  building  simi- 
lar to  one  of  our  colleges,  and  provided  with  the  same  means  of  moral 
restraint,  were  erected  in  one  of  our  cities  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
and  lodging  young  men  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  of 
age.  Would  any  parent  consider  his  son  better  situated  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment than  in  such^a  boarding-house  as  he  might  select  for  him?  I 
cannot,  for  myself,  see  that  such  an  establishment  would  possess  any 
peculiar  advantages.  No  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  has  yet  made 
the  experiment. 

But.  aside  from  all  this,  there  are  particular  disadvantages  arising  from 
this  intimate  association  of  so  many  young  persons,  so  far  from  all  the 
ordinary  influences  of  society.  Where  so  many  young  men  are  collected 
together,  it  is  manifest  that  not  a  few  will  have  been  already  addicted  to 
habits  of  vice.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found  too  generally  true  that  tlic  wicked 
are  much  more  zealous  in  making  proseljrtes  than  the  virtuous;  and  here, 
as  in  any  other  case,  the  danger  of  contamination  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
nearness  of  the  contact.  Ofiier  residents  influence  for  evil  those  who  have 
more  recently  entered.  The  succession  is  thus  kept  up,  and  he  who  has 
any  tendency  to  vice  will,  in  such  a  society,  readily  find  associates  and 
abettors.  Young  men  are,  to  a  proverb,  frank  and  confiding.  Entering 
upon  a  new  scene,  they  easily  become  allied,  without  reflection,  to  those 
who  have  been  long  initiated,  and  who  seem  disposed  to  patronize  them. 
In  this  manner  associations  are  fre(^uently  formed  in  the  very  commence 
ment  of  a  colledate  course  which  give  a  sad  if  not  a  fatal  tendency  to  the 
whole  period,  it  not  to  the  whole  of  a  youn^  man's  subsequent  life.  The 
greater  the  number  of  young  men  associated  together,  and  the  more  inti- 
mate this  association,  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  this  cause.  And  yet 
it  is  into  precisely  this  danger  that  parents  are  anxious  to  plunge  their 
sons  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  allowed  "  (p.  121-2). 

Much  more  of  this  sort  I  would  like  to  quote.  Under  the  head 
of  expensiveness  he  says: 

**  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is  economical  to  the  community  itself.  ...  In 
consequence  of  this  part  of  our  system,  I  suppose  that  probably  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  [in  the  New  England  col- 
leges] upon  bricks  and  mortar.  If  this  be  a  necessary  expense,  no  reason 
able  objection  to  it  can  be  made,  but,  if  otherwise,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate 
misapplication  of  property.  That  it  is  not  necessary  is  I  think  evident 
from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  world  do  without  it.  That  it  posjftsses  no  peculiar  ad  van 
tages  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  where  this  plan  is  adopted  the 
expenses  of  an  education  are  peculiarly  great,  and  the  students  are  not 
particularly  moral "  (p.  127). 

He  commences  his  closing  paragraph  in  the  following  words : 

'*  From  these  considerations  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
present  system,  in  respect  to  residence  and  discipline.  I  cannot  perceive 
its  advantages  so  clearly  as  most  persons  who  arc  interested  in  college 
(xlucation,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  foresee  advantages  in  a  change  which 
others  may  not  so  readily  admit  **  (p.  131). 
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But,  I  may  be  asked,  shall  all  college  government  be  disbanded, 
and  the  young  men  be  permitted  to  do  as  they  please?  Shall 
college  officers  be  released  from  all  responsibility  for  the  morals 
and  deportment  of  the  boys — not  men,  always,  in  this  country — 
committed  to  their  care  ?  Better  abolish  all  the  institutions  rather 
than  that  the  youth  in  them,  for  want  of  restraint,  should  go  to 
ruin.  The  question  is  not  whether  such  institutfons  can  dispense 
with  college  government,  but  rather  which  is  the  best  and  most 
effective  form  of  it.     In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  paper, 

THE  TRUE  SYSTEM  OF  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

Is  that  which  relies  upon  and  employs  influence  chiefly  rather  than 
authority;  which  seeks  the  confidence  of  the  young  men  and  gains 
their  hearts;  which  inspires  them  with  self-respect;  and  seeks  to 
control  them  by  making  them  control  themselves.  The  system 
here  advocated  would  avoid  antagonisms,  and  secure  kind  social 
relations  between  professors  and  students,  by  inspiring  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  among  all  the  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity. It  would  segregate  the  students  as  much  as  possible  by 
scattering  them  among  the  families  of  the  town — subjecting  them 
to  the  home-like  influences  of  the  household,  and  the  conservative 
influences,  daily  exercised,  of  virtuous  female  society.  Of  course, 
this  implies  that  there  is  nothing  of  just  authority  to  be  sacrificed, 
or  anything  of  college  law  to  be  ignored  or  disregarded;  for  the 
college  faculty  or  officer  that  permits  students  with  impunity  to 
trample  under  foot  college  law,  or  to  fail  to  come  up  to  college 
requirement,  is  contemned  and  despised,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a 
party  to  administering  the  system  of  influence  here  advocated.  I 
speak  m  favor  of  an  influence  which  controh  men — which,  for  that 
very  reason,  is  a  method  of  intentional  government.  Impotency, 
and  indifference  that  takes  its  ease,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  mis- 
taken for  the  thing  referred  to.  But  pretension,  and  bluster,  and 
ostentatious  self-assertion  enter  in  no  respect  into  that  influence 
which  controls  men.  He  is  the  best  manager  of  men  who,  while 
doing  it,  does  not  seem  to  do  so;  but  who,  a  genuine  man  himself 
and  unselfish,  bringSihimself  and  his  processes  into  harmony  with 
human  nature  in  general,  and  with  the  peculiarity  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  then  without  ostentation, — if  possible, 
without  self-consciousness, — furnishes  the  occasion  and  applies  the 
impulse  to  men,  to  make  them  manage  themselves — rightly. 

Let  the  college  authorities  gain  the  hearts  of  the  young  men, 
and  command  their  confidence,  and  there  will  be  no  intentional 
disorder  by  day  or  by  night,  singly  or  in  combinntion.     This  state 
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of  feeling  existing,  there  will  be  no  danger,  excepting  that  which 
may  result  from  personal  vices,  contracted  at  the  university  or 
college,  or  brought  there  from  home.  This  is  a  specific  danger 
and  difficulty,  to  be  met  by  a  specific  qualification  in  the  college 
ofiBcer,  and  by  a  specific  treatment  in  the  administration  of  college 
discipline.  The  faculty  must  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  every  student;  and  must  be  able  to 
discover  at  once  the  first  departure  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 
The  student  should  find  himself  arraigned  immediately  after  the 
commission  of  any  vicious  act,  or  the  performance  of  anything 
tending  in  that  direction;  and  thus  be  convinced  that  he  cannot 
proceed  in  this  way  with  impunity.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to 
thus  make  discoveries,  but  it  is  not  impossible;  and  he  who  finds 
it  so  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  his  talents  fit  him  better 
for  any  other  position  than  that  of  administrator  of  college  disci- 
pline. Certain  it  is  that  it  is  easier  to  make  such  discoveries 
under  the  system  I  advocate  than  under  that  against  which  I  am 
arguing.  When  a  young  man  pursues  a  course  so  vicious  or 
insubordinate  as  to  make  it  necessary  ultimately  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  imiversity  or  college,  I  would,  if  possible,  subject 
him  to  two  reformatory  processes  before  the  final  act. 

1.  When  the  young  man  is  detected  in  his  first  aberration, 
then  an  opportimity  is  given  to  the  college  officer  to  wield  a  per- 
sonal influence  over  him  that  may  tend  to  reform  him  and  to 
secure  his  permanent  continuance  in  the  right  way.  For  college 
discipline  should  never  be  vindictive  or  retributive,  but*  simply 
corrective.  When  a  parent  commits  his  son  to  a  college  officer, 
the  latter  should  treat  the  boy  exactly  as  he  would  wish  another 
to  treat  his  own  son  in  like  circumstances.  If  the  young  man 
goes  astray,  he  should  be  plied  with  a  discipline  intended  and 
calculated  to  correct  and  reform.  With  gentleness  and  kindness 
the  boy  should  be  shown  his  wrong  and  his  danger.  If  he  gives 
evidence  that  he  realizes  them,  and  promises  in  satisfactory  tone 
and  terms  to  abandon  for  ever  the  wrong  way,  let  the  officer 
frankly  accept  the  pledge  and  promise  to  keep  his  secret,  divulging 
it  not  even  to  the  faculty,  provided  that  they  have  not  themselves 
discovered  it,  and  in  that  case  pledging  them  also  to  secrecy.  But 
let  him  frankly  inform  the  culprit  that  the  slightest  aberration  in 
the  same  or  a  kindred  direction  will  make  it  necessary  for  his 
conduct,  with  all  the  incidents  and  the  aggravations  of  it,  to  be 
reported  to  his  parents  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second 
reformatory  process  I  would  use  in  college  disciphne. 
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2.  Should  the  young  man  be  detected  in  repeating  the  offence, 
or,  indeed,  in  the  perpetration  of  any  disorder,  let  the  officer 
gently  but  firmly  decline  to  accept  any  more  promises  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  proceed  no  further.  Let  him  with  manner  at  once 
kind  and  frank  say  to  the  offender  that  his  parents  must  bo 
informed  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Indeed,  it  has  been  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  that  it  is  best  to  read  to  the  young  man  the 
letter  of  information  about  to  be  sent  to  his  parents;  for  the  officer 
should  saj^nothing  against  the  student  behind  his  back.  Now, 
this  course  will  have  one  of  two  effects — it  will  either  humble  or 
exasperate;  and  thus  the  officer  can  proceed  to  subsequent  steps 
intelligently.  If  the  parent  co-operates,  and  the  young  man  is 
saved,  the  officer  will  have  administered  college  government  suc- 
cessfully by  enforcing  effective  corrective  discipline. 

But  in  the  event  that  all  the  processes  fail,  then  the  way  is 
opened,  and  the  minds  of  all  parties  prepared  for  the  final  act. 
And  it  is  a  great  point  gained  if  the  college  ofiBcer  has  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  parent  of  the  young  man  to  justify  and  sus- 
tain him  in  the  final  and  decisive  act. 

But  in  the  event  that  all  the  reformatory  methods  fail,  and  that  the 
boy  be  found  to  be  hopelessly  vicious  or  impracticable,  even  then 
there  is  no  occasion  for  passion  or  resentment;  nor  any  reason 
why  he  should  be  pubUcly  humiliated  and  disgraced.  Let  his 
parent  be  requested  to  withdraw  him,  or  the  young  man  himself 
be  advised  quietly  to  retire.  Let  the  officer  promise  him  that  he 
vrili  throw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  joining  another  college, 
but  rather  encourage  him  to  do  so,  assuring  him  that  he  will 
watch  his  career  with  interest,  prepared  to  rejoice  at  the  evidences 
of  his  reformation  and  success  in  life.  If  college  discipline  can- 
not benefit,  it  should  not  damage,  certainly  not  ruin  the  subjects  of  it. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  irregularities  and  vices.  In 
cases  where  students  are  guilty  of  notorious  crimes,  or  where  their 
vices  or  even  irregularities  have  brought  public  scandal  upon  them 
or  the  institution,  the  treatment  would  of  necessity  be  different. 

I  respectfully  offer  the  above  as  my  opinion  as  to  the  form,  the 
method,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  college  government.  Nor  is 
my  conviction  the  result  of  mere  theory,  destitute  of  experience. 
I  have  been  a  college  officer  thirty-eight  years.  Twenty  years  of 
that  time  I  assisted  earnestly  and  honestly  in  the  administration 
of  the  dormitory  system;  but  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  the 
system  based  upon  influence  is  the  only  true  method  of  college 
government,  and  the  only  one  that  can  approximate  to  success. 
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THIRD  ARTICLE. 


CAMBRIDGB  TEACHERS*  TRAININQ  STin)ICATB. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bell  Chairs  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Examination 
instituted  by  the  London  University  of  candidates  for  Degrees 
and  Diplomas  in  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  has  been  followed  in 
1879  by  the  appointment  of  the  Teachers*  Training  Syndicate  at 
Cambridge.  The  Syndicate  thus  far  has  provided  for  a  course  of 
lectures  in  each  term  of  the  academic  year,  beginning  in  October, 
1879,  and  ending  in  June,  1880 — Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  opening  the 
course  on  the  History  of  Education  in  th8  Michaelmas  Term;  Mr. 
J.  G.  Fitch,  on  the  Practice  of  Education  in  the  Lent  Term;  and 
Mr.  James  Ward,  on  the  Theory  of  Education  in  the  May  Term. 
These  lectures  will  be  followed  by  an  Examination  on  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Practice  of  Education,  at  Cambridge  and  other 
places,  in  June,  1880,  as  is  stated  further  on.  The  examination  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  have  attended  the  University  lectures. 

Introductory  Lecture^  October  18,  1879. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Prof.  Quick's  lecture,  introductory 
to  his  course  on  the  History  of  Education,  The  Schoolmaster  of 
the  Past  and  the  Future^  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

Importance  of  the  Subject  and  its  Neglect. 

Suppose  yet  another  commission  were  appointed  to  collect  evidence  ' 
about  our  universities,  and  suppose  that  with  a  view  to  detached  thinking 
all  the  Commissioners  were  selected,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Jules  Verne,  from 
another  phmet.  In  the  witness  box  we  will  place  as  an  unexceptiona- 
ble authority  a  professor  armed  with  the  Cambridge  Calendar.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  informed  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  other  great  authorities 
that,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  imiversity,  every  branch  of  knowledge 
should  be  taught  in  it.  At  Cambridge  thev  have  heard  that  this  idea  can- 
not be  perfectly  realized,  that  there  are  a  few  subjects  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant for  the  University's  attention  ;  but  still  that  the  principal  sciences 
relating  to  God,  to  Nature,  and  to  Man  are  entrusted  to  eminent  professors 
who  place  before  the  students  the  results  of  the  very  latest  inquiries.  At 
thisj[X)int  the  Commission  begins  to  question  the  possessor  of  the  Calendar, 
**We  hear,"  says  the  chairman,  "that  the  stuaies  not  cared  for  by  the 
University  are  unimportant.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  unimpor- 
tant?" Here  the  witness  judiciously  replies  that  though  he  is  ready  to 
give  exhaustive  information  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  he  must  decline 
entering  on  matters  of  opinion.  The  Commissioner  rejoins.  **  It  is  hardly 
a  matter  of  opinion  that  studies  are  important  if  they  affect  the  mental  or 

•  See  AmericAn  Journal  of  Bdocatlon,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  103  and  S20.  for  the  Hietoiy  of 
these  Chairs,  and  the  Introductory  Lectares  by  Prof.  Laarie,  and  Prof.  M elklejohn. 
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physical  condition  of  the  generality  of  human  beings."  This  rather  for- 
midable sentence,  when  undei-stood,  is  readily  accreed  to.  The  chairman 
continues,  **  Wti  are  to  understand  then  that  all  studies  bearing  on  the 
condition  of  human  beings  receive  attention  in  the  University?  "  Witness, 
instead  of  giving  a  direct  reply,  reads  some  extracts  from  the  Calendar 
proving  how  thoroughlj^  the  languages  and  the  institutions  of  the  past  are 
studied,  and  that  investigations  are  going  on  even  into  pre-historic  times. 
The  Commission  is  much  impressed,  and  the  chairman  says,  "All  this 
has  no  doubt  great  interest  for  you.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  past  we 
ctmnot  understand  man  as  he  is.  But  tell  us  of  the  sciences  which  treat 
of  man  as  he  is,  and  as  he  should  be  and  may  become."  Witness  shows 
from  the  Calendar  that  there  are  some  sciences  studied,  such  as  political 
economy,  which  show  what  man  is ;  and  others,  such  as  moral  science, 
which  show  what  he  should  be;  but  the  witness  points  out  that  our  lead- 
ing sciences  do  not  concern  themselves  with  human  beings  till  they  are  ill 
and  we  want  to  cure  them,  or  fall  out  and  we  want  to  pacify  them,  or 
commit  crimes  and  we  want  to  punish  them.  *'We  can  easily  see  the 
need  of  such  sciences  as  these,"  says  the  chairman;  "when  members  of 
the  community  go  wrong,  of  course  j'ou  must  endeavor  to  get  them  right 
ag}iin.  But  yoiT  have  not  yet  told  us  of  the  most  important  science  of  "all 
— the  science  which  i^liow*  how  human  beings  are  to  grow  up  in  their 
right  condition ;  the  science  which  teaches  the  order  in  which  their  facul- 
ties develop  and  the  right  means  for  developing  them  and  directing  them 
to  their  proper  work."  AVitness  looks  puzzled.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mission says,  "We  mean  of  course  the  science  of  education."  The  wit- 
ness puts  down  his  book,  and  says  bluntly,  "  There  is  nothing  about  it  in 
the  Calendar. "  The  Daily  Tdegrajih  reporter  here  inserts  in  brackets  ( )  the 
word  ** senmtion." 

The  Master  of  the  Past. 

Sixty  years  ago  a  master  in  an  English  public  school  spent  his  life,  pleas- 
antly, we  will  hope,  and  not  altogether  unprotitably,  in  teaching  the 
established  subjects  in  the  establiv^hed  way.  There  was  a  story  then  cur- 
rent which,  though  probably  not  true  as  a  fact,  has  that  inner  truth  which 
has  been  said  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  legends,  to  be  truth  of  a  higher 
kind.  A  complaint  having  been  made  to  the  head  master  of  a  great  pub- 
lic school,  about  the  goings  on  of  the  boys,  he  maintained  that  the  boys* 
vices  were  no  concern  of  Iiis;  they  were  sent  to  him  to  learn  classics,  not 
morals.  The  story  puts  before  us,  baldly  but  not  inaccurately,  the  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster;  and  we  see  that  he 
had  no  more  need  of  a  science  than  the  drilling-master  or  the  dancing- 
master.  Indeed,  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  him  and  the 
drilling-master.  Both  dealt  with  boys  in  the  ma.ss;  both  threw  all  their 
energy  into  the  maintenance  of  an  almost  mechanical  regularity ;  both  not 
only  neglected,  but  as  far  as  possible  suppressed  everything  peculiar  to 
the  individual.  What  the  goosestep  was  to  the  sergeant,  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar was  to  the  schoolmaster ;  nobody  could  become  a  soldier  without  the 
one,  or  a  gentleman  without  the  other.  So  the  boys  learnt  the  regulation 
amount  of  grammar,  did  or  got  done  for  them  the  regulation  quantity  of 
verses  and  constniing,  and  pa.ssed  on.  In  each  fonn  there  were  at  least 
from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  and  only  the  idle  or  dull  remained  with  the  mas- 
ter for  more  than  three  months.  The  master,  then,  could  hardly  l)e 
expected  to  take  any  account  of  the  capacity  or  the  needs  of  individual 
boys.  The  turnpike  man  might  just  as  well  try  to  find  out  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  people  who  pass  through  his  gate.  He  does  indeed  test 
their  resources  up  to  a  certain  point;  they  must  give  him  his  sixpence 
before  they  can  go  through;  but  when  he  has  got  tliis  it  is  all  one  to  him 
whether  the  traveler  who  comes  his  way  be  a  Baring  or  a  bagman. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  schoolmastering  wants  no  theory,  and  can 
have  no  science,  the  true  reply  is  this:  The  old  system  of  use  and  wont — 
the  "blind  hands"  system,  or  rule  of  thumb,  as  we  may  call  it — has 
broken  down.  A  theory  we  must  have,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  we 
can  have  no  science,  this  will  be  a  very  bad  business  for  everj'body. 
Those  who  now  oppose  themselves  to  scientific  inquiry,  are  no  more  to 
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be  accounted  of  than  so  many  Mrs.  Partingtons  trpng  to  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic.  The  scientific  spirit  is  making  itself  felt  in  all  directions.  This 
spirit  calls  upon  everything  to  give  an  account  of  itself. 

This  spirit  has  for  many  years  been  gradually  forcing  its  way  into  the 
school-room.  I  tind  that  nearly  fifty  vears  a^o  our  present  Prime  Minister — 
[Lord  Beaconsfield — as  the  candidate  Disraeli  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  in  Titnea  for  Oct.  5,  1832,1  in  his  first  electioneering  address 
announced  it  to  be  one  of  the  needs  01  the  age  **  to  throw  the  education  of 
the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  philosophic  student  instead  of  the  igno- 
rant adventurer." 

TJie  Schoolmaster  of  the  Future. 

The  old  schoolmasters,  as  Carlyle  says,  *'knew  syntax  enough,  and  of 
the  human  soul  thus  much,  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory  and  could 
be  acted  on  through  the  muscular  integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods.'* 
That  this  knowlolge  was  insufficient  was  not  so  obvious  while  boys 
were  sent  to  school  merely  to  learn  certain  subjects.  But  it  has  at 
length  dawned  on  the  schoolmaster  that  whatever  the  cuiTiculum  ma\'  be, 
he  teaches,  whether  he  will  or  no,  much  that  is  not  included  in  it.  There 
may  be  no  mention  of  '*  morals  '*  in  the  time  table,  but  the  morals — mores 
—character  of  his  pupils  will  nevertheless  be  gi*eatly  affected  by  him. 
This  discovery  has  made  or  rather  is  niivking  a  new  man  of  the  school- 
master. From  the  hour  that  he  becomes  conscious  of  acting  not  on  the 
memories  of  his  pupils  only  or  even  on  their  minds,  but  on  their  whole 
chanicter  and  condition,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  his  occupation 
has  a  new  meaning  for  him.  Important  results  he  sees  are  inevitable,  so 
he  asks  himself  what  results  he  wishes  to  bring  about  and  how  he  should 
go  to  work.  In  Matthew  Arnold's  happy  phrase  he  lets  his  consciousness 
play  freely  round  his  employment,  ana  he  finds  that  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  far  from  being  the  simple  matter  it  was  once  considered,  is 
indeed  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Skill  in  managing  forms, 
skill  in  handling  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  indispensable  though 
such  skill  be,  is  no  longer  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  main  thing  needful. 
He  must  have  not  only  skill  but  insight;  he  must  have  a  keen  eye  as  well 
as  a  skillful  hand. 

Important  changes  are  usually  connected  with  some  great  man  who  is 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  them,  and  who  takes  a  prominent  part 
in  bringing  them  about.  The  change  in  the  schoolmaster  of  which  I  have 
been  spealdng  will  always  be  associated  in  England  with  the  name  of  its 
great  pioneer.  Dr.  Arnold.  Some  one  at  Rugby  said  with  horror  that 
when  Arnold  rose  in  the  morning  he  was  prepared  to  treat  everything 
relating  to  the  school  as  an  open  question.  The  truth  was  he  had  opened 
his  eyes  and  was  ready  to  use  them. 

Knowledge,  and  Attitude  of  Mind. 

The  knowledge  we  wish  to  see  acquired  by  young  teachers  is  not  exam- 
ination knowleage,  and  though  it  is  available  m  examinations,  its  true  use 
is  in  the  school  room.  It  refers  partly  to  theory,  that  is,  to  his  concep- 
tion of  his  task,  and  partly  to  practice,  i.  e.  to  the  means  of  performing  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  some  valuable 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  young  teachers  about  practical  details. 
But  this  IS  not  to  my  mind  the  chief  l^nefit  that  they  may  derive  from 
books  and  lectures.  I  look  rather  to  their  acquiring  a  more  adequate  con- 
ception of  what  they  should  aim  at  doing,  and  also  of  the  immense  field 
of  inquiry  and  observation  which  lies  open  to  them.  They  will,  I  trust, 
consult  l)ooks,  and  come  to  lectures,  to  find  out  not  so  much  wJiat  to  learn 
for  examination  as  hmo  to  learn  in  the  school-room. 

This  lesson,  on  which  so  much  depends,  is  often  entirely  missed  by 
those  who  will  have  no  instructor  but  practice ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
easily  discovered.  The  young  master  in  a  public  school  finds  himself  a 
pait  of  a  great  machine,  and  from  the  day  he  enters  the  school  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  are  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  get  through  the  work 
allotted  to  him.    He  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  an  interest  in 
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his  pupils,  and  with  the  hope  of  influencing  them  for  good,  both  morally 
and  intellectually;  but  all  thought  of  what  nu^  be  done  is  soon  crushed 
out  of  him  by  the  pressure  of  what  must  be  done;  and  there  seems  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  get  accustomed  to  the  routine  and  to  accept  results  which 
he  feels  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Once  In  the  regular  groove,  his  work 
becomes  indeed  tolerably  easy,  but  it  also  becomes  mechanical  and  dull. 

If  we  can  once  get  the  teacher  thoroughly  interested  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  about  education,  and  at  all  conscious  of  the  mUnite 
field  of  observation  and  varied  activity  which  he  may  find  in  the  school- 
room, we  have  done  both  him  and  his  pupil  the  greatest  possible  service. 
We  have  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  his  employment  by  changing  the 
position  of  his  own  mind  towanis  his  employment.  He  no  longer  thinks 
of  it  as  a  fixed  course  of  routine  work,  and  the  dulless  of  routine  at  once 
disappears,  to  the  immense  relief  both  of  himself  and  his  pupils. 

"  When  a  teacher  looks  upon  his  school  as  a  field  in  which  he  is  to  exer- 
cise skill  and  ingenuity  and  enterprise ;  when  he  studies  the  laws  of  human 
nature  and  the  character  of  those  minds  upon  which  he  has  to  act ;  when 
he  explores  deliberately  the  nature  of  the  field  which  he  has  to  cultivate, 
and  of  the  objects  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  and  applies  means  judi- 
ciously and  skillfully  adapted  to  the  object,  he  must  necessarily  take  d 
strong  interest  in  his  work.  But  when  on  the  other  hand  he  goes  to  his 
emplojrment  only  to  perform  a  certain  regular  roilhd  of  daily  work,  under- 
taking nothing  and  anticipating  nothing  but  this  unrhnngeablc  routine; 
and  when  he  looks  upon  his  pupils  merely  as  passive  objects  of  his  labors, 
whom  he  is  to  treat  with  simple  indifference  while  they  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  to  whom  he  is  only  to  apply  reproaches  and  punishment  when 
they  disobey;  such  a  teacher  never  can  take  pleasure  in  the  school. 
Weariness  and  dullness  must  reign  in  both  master  and  scholars  when 
things,  as  he  imagines,  are  going  right;  and  mutual  anger  and  crimina 
tion  whjen  they  are  going  wrong." — AbbotVs  Teacher,  Chap.  I. 

To  those  who  expect  the  universities  to  find  out  good  teachers  for  them, 
and  to  those  who,  agreeing  with  me  that  the  universities  cannot  do  this, 
go  on  to  decry  the  examination  scheme,  I  would  say,  "  Why  expect 
more,  why  demand  more,  from  an  examination  at  the  entrance  of  the 
teaching  profession  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  other  professions?  "  Ex- 
aminations are  found  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  the  case  of  young 
doctors  and  clergymen  and  ofilcei's  of  the  anny  and  navy;  but  the  exam- 
iners do  not  decifie  who  will  succeed  in  their  profession  and  who  will  fail. 
All  they  can  say  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  man  with  good  knowl- 
edge will  succeed  better  than  a  man  with  inferior  knowledge;  but  they 
know  full  well  that  other  things  are  not  likely  to  be  equal,  and  that  a 
man's  success  in  life  (after  the  university  stage  of  it)  will  always  be  due 
not  to  that  which  can  be  examined,  but  to  that  which  can  not.  The 
soldier,  if  he  succeeds,  will  succeed  by  courage,  by  a  cool  head  in  emer- 
gencies, by  fertility  of  resource  in  difticulties;  but  in  these  particulars  he 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  examiner.  The  clergj'man  benefits 
his  parish  more  b^'  faith,  hope,  and  charity  than  by  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  heresies;  but  the  bishop  is  obliged  to  content  himself  w^ith  secur- 
ing the  less  important  qualification. 

Vdlxie  of  the  History  of  Education, 

•  The  object  of  this  first  course  of  lectures  is  to  introduce  you  to  the 
study  of  what  has  already  been  thought  •and  done  in  education. 

The  philosopher  Locke  says: 

*'  We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter: 
our  views  a^e  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it.  From 
this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but 
in  part;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  conclude  not  right  from  our 

Eartial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts 
ow  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as  come  short 
of  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration;  for  since  none  sees  all, 
and  we  generally  iave  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to 
our  different,  I  may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 
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beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things 
which  have  escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they 
came  into  his  mmd.  '* 

An  eminent  man,  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  has  maintained  that  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  human  exertion  in  which  preliminary  historical  l^nowlcdge  is  as 
necessary  as  in  education.  To  quote  his  own  words:  "  By  just  as  much 
as  the  younff  teachers  are  ardently  interested,  by  just  as  much  as  their 
minds  are  full  of  their  occupation  and  fruitful  in  suggestions  of  principles 
and  methods  for  prosecuting  it,  by  precisely  so  much  are  they  the  more 
liable  to  re-invent  modes  and  ideas  which  have  been  tried  and  given  up 
l)efore,  and  thus  to  waste  precious  months,  or  years  even,  in  pursuing  and 
detecting  errors  which  they  would  have  entirely  escaped  had  they  learned 
the  lessons  left  them  by  their  predecessors." 

Sources  of  Information, — Interest  in  the  Subject, 

English-speaking  students  of  the  history  of  education  will  find  that 
almost  everything  they  want  has  been  provided  for  them  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  ex-Minister  of  Instruction  whom  I  have  already 
quoted — Henry  BarnardT  To  these,  and  to  the  works  of  German  and 
French  authors,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  you ;  and  you  will  profit 
by  these  references  if  I  can  but  get  you  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
There  is  the  grand  requisite  for  all  intellectual  exertion — interest  in  the 
subject.  I  spoke  just  now  of  examinatian-knoyilad^c;  and  knowledge 
acquired  without  interest  is  mere  examination-knowledge — taken  into  the 
mind  as  one's  clothes  are  packed  into  a  portmanteau  for  a  journey.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  used  this  simile,  wittily  says  that  the  portmanteau  is 
none  the  better  for  what  you  put  into  it,«and  may  be  the  worse.  Do  not 
then  pack  for  the  examination;  seek  rather  to  gain  in  the  study  of  your 
future  calling  interests  which  may  last  your  lifetime. 

Prof.  Quick  republishes  the  following  announcement  of  the  Sjudicate 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Lecture : 

Exarainations  of  Teachers  in  1880. 

1.  An  Examination  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  and  at  other  places  if  so  determined  by  the 
Syndicate,  in  June,  1880,  for  persons  who  have  completed  the  age  of 
20  before  June  1,  1880,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  have 
paSv^ed  the  Examination  satisfactorily. 

2.  No  Candidate  can  bo  admitted  to  the  Examination  unless  he  or  she 
have  either 

1.  Graduated  in  some  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  L.A. 

of  St.  Andrews;  or 

2.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  Part  I  and  11  of  the  Previous  Exami- 

nation; or 
8.     Obtained  a  certificate  in  one  of  the  Higher  Local  Examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  or 

4.  Obtained  a  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 

Examination  Board  in  the  subjects  accepted  by  the  University 
as  equivalent  to  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Previous  Exaniinalion ; 
or 

5.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Examinations 

of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  in  Eng- 
lish, and  at  least  one  language  ancient  or  modern,  and  in 
Euclid  or  Algebra:  or 

6.  Passed  the  Examination  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of 

London. 

3.  The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be: 
(1)  The  Theory  of  Ed-u  ition. 

(a)  The  scientific  ba-is  of  the  art  of  Education. 

Characteristics  of   childhood  and  youth.      Order  of   develop- 
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opmcnt  and  laws  of  growth  and  operation  of  mental  faculties. 
Natural  order  of  the  aQquisitiou  of  knowledge.     Development  of 
the  will:  formation  of  habits  and  of  character.    S^inpathy  and  its 
effects. 
{b)  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Education. 

Training  of  the  senses,  the  memory',  the  imagination  and  taste, 
the  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning.  Trainmg  of  the  desires 
and  of  the  will.  Discipline  and  authority.  Emulation,  its  uses 
and  abuse.     Rewards  and  punishments. 

(2)  The  jjeneral  history  of  Education  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of 
leammg.  A  j^eneral  knowledge  will  be  required  of  systems  of 
education  which  have  actually  existed,  of  the  work  of  emiuent 
teachers,  and  of  the  theories  of  writers  on  education  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  following  special  subjects  have  been  selected  for  1880:  Locke's 
Theory  of  Education,  and  the  Educational  Work  of  Arnold. 

(3)  The  Practice  of  Education.  This  subject  will  consist  of  two 
parts : 

(o)  Method,  that  is,  the  order  and  correlation  of  studies,  oral  teach- 
ing and  exposition,  the  right  use  of  textbooks  and  note-books, 
the  art  of  examining  and  questioning,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  an  ordinary  school. 
(b)  School  management.     The  structure,  furniture,  and  fitting  of 
school-rooms,  books,  and  apparatus,  visible  and  tangible  illustra- 
tions, classification,  distribution  of  time,  registration  of  attendance 
and  progress,  hygiene,  with  special   reference  to  the  material 
arrangements  of  the  school,  and  the  conditions  of  healthy  study. 
One  paper  will  be  set  on  each  of  the  subjects  (1),  (2),  (3).     A  fourth 
jmper  will  be  set  containing  a  small  number  of  questions  of  an  advanced 
character  on  each  of  the  three  subjects. 
A  fee  of  £2  10s.  shall  be  paid  to  the  Syndicate  by  each  candidate. 

4.  The  Syndicate  will  further  award  certificates  of  practical  efllciency 
in  teaching  to  candidates  who  have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  theo- 
retical efllciency,  and  have  been  engaged  in  school  work  for  a  year  in 
some  school  or  schools  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Syndicate.  The  bases 
for  the  certificate  of  practical  efliciency  will  be: 

(1)  Examination  of  the  class  taught  l)y  tlie  candidates. 

(2)  An  inspection  of  the  class  while  being  taught. 

(3)  Questions  put  to  the  teacher  in  private  after  the  inspection. 

(4)  A  Report  made  bv  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress. 

5.  The  Syndicate  will  also  be  ready  to  inspect  in  the  summer  of  1880 
any  College  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  other  than  elementary, 
and  to  award  certificates  of  theoretical  knowledge  to  such  candidates  as 
may  deserve  thenL  They  will  also  award  certificates  of  practical  effi- 
ciency if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  training  in  practical  work  received  by 
the  candidates. 

Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Syndicate, 
Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  who  will  be  liappy  to 
afford  any  further  information. 

Students  of  the  History  of  Education  who  cannot  read  German  will  do 
well  to  get  Henry  Barnard's  Oerman  Teachers  and  Educators  (English  Pub- 
lisher, Thomas  Laurie,  Stationers*  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C.,  price  12.^.). 
In  German  the  great  works  are  Karl  von  Raumer's,  and  Karl  Schmidt's. 
The  French  have  now  a  very  interesting  work,  M.  Gabriel  Compayre's 
Jlistoire  Oritique  des  Doctrines  de  V Education  (2  vols.  Hachette,  1879,  price 
15  francs).  I  wish  there  were  any  works  of  English  origin  worthy  to  bo 
mentioned  with  these.  R.  H.  QUICK. 

Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridob,  Nov.  11,  1879. 
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BELL  CHAIR  OP  EDUCATIOK* — PROP.  8.  8.  LAURIB. 

(Prognmroe  of  Lectum  and  Initruction  for  1877-8.) 

L   Theory,  or  Philosophy  of  Education. 

End  and  Idea  of  Education.  Physiology  and  Psychologj  of  Man,  with 
special  reference  to  Education.  The  Processes  of  Intellectual  Growth.  The 
Process  of  Moral  and  Religious,  or  Ethical,  Growth.  The  Formal  and  the  Real 
in  Education.     Auxiliaries  of  the  Growth  of  Mind. 

The  Educative  Process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  yiew.  Analysis  of  the 
Educative  process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view  into  four  8tcp& 

II.  Method  and  Art  of  Education. 

First  Section  of  the  Educative  Process — Knowledge. — Materials  of  Education. 
Method  of  acquisition  in  its  principles.  Method  in  relation  to  Discipline  of  In- 
telligence.     Method  in  relation  to  periods  of  Mental  Evolution. 

Particular  Methodology  ;  or  the  application  of  Method  to  the  teaching  of 
Elementary  Science,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Literature.  Ac.,  kc    Religion  under  this  section. 

Second  Section  of  Vie  Educative  Process — Goodness. — Instruction  in  Goodness. 
Training  to  Goodness.     Religion  in  this  connection. 

Third  Section  of  the  Educative  Process — Obedience  to  Authoritt. — Instruc- 
tion in  Obedience;  Training  to  Obedience;  Motives  to  Obedience;  Moral  or 
Attractive  Motives;  Legal  or  Coercive  Motives;  Punishments.  Religion  in  this 
connection. 

Fourth  Section  of  the  Educative  Process. — Exertion  op  Will  ;  DiflBculties  in 
the  way  of  Right- Willing ;  Relation  of  Right-Willing  to  Motives ;  Training  to 
Right-Willing.     Religion  in  this  connection. 

Music :  Drawing :  and  the  JSsthetic  in  Education. 

Organization  of  Schools. 

Kindergarten  Schools;  Infant  Schools;  Primary  Schools;  Secondary  Schools; 
University  Schools. 

Class-manipulation  and  subsidiary  expedients  in  teaching. 
School- Bookf,  Apparatus,  Buildings,  dkc. 

III.  History  of  Education,  or  Comparative  Education. 

1.  Education  in  China.  2.  Education  of  the  Hindu  Races.  3.  The  Education 
of  the  Ancient  Persians.  4.  A  brief  Sketch  of  Education  among  the  Semitic 
Races  of  the  Mesopotamian  Basin  and  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  6.  Educa- 
tion among  the  Hellenic  Races.  The  educational  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
6.  Education  among  the  Romans.  7.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Quintilian.  8.  Survey  of  the  History  of  Education  from  Constantine  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  9.  Erasmus  and  Colet.  10.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  John  Sturm.  11.  Roger  Ascham:  Exposition  of  'The  Scholemaster.'  12. 
Analysis  of  Ratichius.  13.  of  Comenius ;  Exposition  of  the  Didactica  Magna. 
Bealisjn  and  Utility  as  opposed  to  Uumanism  and  Culture.  14.  Milton's  Educa- 
tional views.  15.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  John  Locke's  'Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation.' 16.  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Campe.  17.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster.  18.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  Pestalozzi.  19.  Jacotot.  20.  Frobel. 
21.  Jean  Paul  Richter.  22.  Diesterweg.  23.  Dr.  Arnold.  24.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  contemporary  Realism.  25.  Sketch  of  History  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
and  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  26.  Organismtion  and  aims  of  Educa- 
tion in  Germany,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Education  in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  Statea 

N.B. — Four  Lectures  weekly  on  Theory  and  Methodology,  till  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Thereafter  two  of  the  four  Lectures  will  bo  devoted  to  History. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  Visitation  of  Schools.  Three  written 
Examinations  will  be  held  during  the  Session,  and  Essays  on  practical 
questions  called  for. 

*  This  Chair  wm  Toaoded  io  1876  br  the  Trufteea  of  Dr.  Bell,  to  Turther  the  advancement  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  Scotland,  bv  the  better  profeMiontl  training  of  teachen. 

The  admirable  Inaufural  DiacourM  nf  Prof.  Laurie  in  1876,  will  be  found  in  Bamard'a  Jimtr- 
iean  Jowmal  pf  Eiueatim^  Vol.  XXVIL.  p.  199-409. 
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BeU  Chair  of  Education,  1876.— Pro/.  J.  M.  D.  Meikhjohn. 
Tho  Chair  of  Education  was  founded  in  1876,  by  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  BeU — 
the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Yisoount  Kirkcaldy,  and  Mr.  John  Cook,  W.S., 
Edinburgh.     It  contemplates  the  instruction  and  training  of  Teachers  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching ;  and  tho  subject  is  divided  into  Three  Parts : 

I.  The  Theory. — This  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  Psycfiology  of  the  growing 
mind — a  collection  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  that  from  observation — an  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  mode,  rate,  and  kind  of  growth  by  experiment;  and  an 
inquiry  intf)  the  relation  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  the  in- 
tiuenco  of  certain  thoughts,  emotions,  and  sets  of  circumstances  ujwn  the  char- 
acter. Tho  growth  of  tlie  power  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  understanding, 
tho  reason,  the  will,  the  imagination,  thd  social  emotions — have  to  be  examined. 
The  relation  of  tho  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  sides  of  human  nature  to 
each  other  has  to  be  shown ;  and  the  end  of  all  processes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  EduciUion  clearly  perceived.  The  best  means  toward  tho  various  minor  ends 
— such  as,  the  building  up  of  a  sound  understanding,  the  formation  of  a  just 
habit  of  action  in  the  soul,  etc.,  etc. — are  to  bo  inquired  into  and  discussed. 
The  forms  of  school-life,  and  tho  relation  of  fichool-lifo  to  tho  ordinary  public 
life  of  this  country,  will  also  be  examined.  Under  this  head,  too,  fall  to  be  dis- 
cussed the  theories  and  writings  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  education. 

II.  The  History. — This  includes  the  history  of  the  notions  regarding  educa- 
tion and  tiie  processes  employed  in  producing  it  followed  by  all  nations  that  are 
called  civilized — that  is,  who  have  endeavored  to  found  forms  of  society  favora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  what  is  best  in  man.  It  therefore  takes  notice  of  the  chief 
educational  ideas  of  the  East,  of  Greece  and  Bfomo,  of  tho  Jews,  of  Early,  Me- 
dieval, and  Reformed  Christianity,  of  tho  Jesuits,  and  of  the  great  men  who 
have  practiced,  or  thought  and  written  on,  education.  It  collects  also  the  best 
and  most  in/?piring  statements  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Selden,  Milton,  Locke,  Jean 
Paul,  Goethe,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  It  discusses  and  compares  the  edu- 
cational ideas  and  processes  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Ratich,  Jaco- 
t<»t,  Diesterweg,  Friibel,  &c. ;  and  it  also  examines  and  weighs  the  educational 
aims,  beliefs,  habits,  and  processes  of  tho  national  systems  which  exist  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  other  countries. 

III.  The  Practice. — This  includes  an  examination  of  all  the  processes  at 
present  going  on  in  the  schools  of  the  country — the  relation  of  these  processes 
to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  their  value  considered  as  means  to  ends.  It 
therefore  discusses  tho  teaching  of  languages — how  they  may  bCvSt  be  taught, 
what  are  the  mental  habits  to  bo  created,  what  are  the  difRculties,  either  inher- 
ent in  tho  language  or  adherent  to  tho  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taught, 
which  besot  the  road  of  the  teacher,  and  liow  he  may  reduce  these  difficulties 
to  a  mi!iimum.  The  difierence  between  our  aims  in  teaching  cla.ssicai  and  mod- 
ern languages,  and  the  con.sequent  diflference  in  tho  means,  is  also  discussed. 
The  best  methods  of  teaching  science,  especially  the  sciences  of  observation, 
and  tho  necessary  conditions  under  which  these  must  be  taught,  are  also  exam- 
ined. The  methods  by  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  a  love  of  litera- 
ture may  be  produced  in  the  njind,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  prelection.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  also  to  be  given  on  the  more  usual  school  subjects — such  as  His- 
t()ry,  Geography,  Grammar,  English  Composition,  &c.  The  engineering  of  each 
of  these  subjects — so  that  the  pupil  may  go  from  tho  simpler  and  more  striking 
parts  of  each  subject  to  the  more  complex  and  intricately  connected  parts — is 
fully  examined  in  relation  to  its  principles ;  and  the  ground  and  nature  of  the 
obstacles  are  surveyed.  "What  parts  of  a  subject  are  fitted  for  what  ago ;  what 
are  the  tentacula  by  which  the  growing  mind  lays  hold  of  each  part;  what  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  done  by  the  teacher;  what  and  how  mucli  must  be  done 
by  the  pupil ;  at  what  point  mental  action  becomes  independent  and  self-efficient ; 
what  powers  of  tho  mind  are  called  into  exercise  by  what  subjects  and  by  what 
parts  of  a  subject.  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Chair.  The  characteristics  of  the  best  books  on  each  subject  are  also  set 
forth  and  valued.  The  mantal  outfit  of  a  Teacher,  his  aims,  his  practical  end.s, 
and  tho  means  to  these;  his  difficulties,  his  rewards;  the  nature  and  limitations, 
of  his  profession,  its  advantages, — all  th,ese  are  to  bo  lectured  on  by  the  Professor. 


FROEBEL'S  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

BY  BARONESS  MARENHOLTZ-BULOW.* 


I.  CHILD-NATURB. 


The  child  is  born  into  the  world !  He  enters  it  struggling;  a  scream 
is  bis  first  utterance.  His  destiny  is  labor ;  he  has  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  world  by  his  own  exertions  in  whatever  sphere  of  society 
his  cradle  may  lie.  A  thick  veil  hangs  over  the  young  being  which, 
like  a  closely  enveloped  bud,  does  not  betray  the  exact  image  of  the 
flower  it  will  one  day  expand  into. 

Can  even  the  mother  divine  what  fate  Is  in  store  for  her  newborn 
child  ?  She  knows  not  whether  there  lies  in  her  lap  a  future  benefactor 
of  mankind,  or  a  miserable  criminal.  Is  it  in  her  power  to  bring  about 
the  one  destiny — to  avert  the  other  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  she  may  do 
something  towards  both  these  ends  ?  Imagine,  for  instance,  an  infant 
with  the  natural  endowments  of  a  Goethe,  a  Beethoven,  a  Raphael,  or  a 
Franklin,  and  let  its  cradle  be  placed  in  some  haunt  of  misery  and  vice. 
A  childhood  without  loving  care,  without  guidance,  passed  in  the  midst 
of  immoral  surroundings ;  a  youth  lived  among  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
liars — how  much  of  the  original  material  will  have  been  developed  ? — 
as  good  as  none !  and  the  gifts  of  nature  will  probably  become  a  per* 
ilous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  scoundrel. 

Or  suppose  the  same  gifted  child  to  be  born  in  a  palace,  and  brought 
np  by  weak,  light-minded  parents  in  extravagance  and  luxury,  and  under 
the  pernicious  system  of  intellectual  forcing,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  practical  senses,  in  utter  idleness — is  it  likely  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
natural  endowments  will  ripen  to  perfection  ?  Hardly  1  If  a  few  sickly 
sprays*  shoot  out  and  blossom,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  for. 

Now  let  us  reverse  the  supposition,  and  imagine  a  child  of  quite 
ordinary  faculties  reared  neither  in  want  and  vice,  nor  in  luxury  and 
superfluity,  whose  parents  and  whole  surroundings  fulfill  all  the  condi- 
tions which  a  human  being^  can  require  for  its  development — will  a 
distinguished  man  or  woman  be  the  result  in  such  a  case — a  great  artist, 
or  a'  splendid  character,  whose  place  will  be  lastingly  marked  out  in 
human  society?  Certainly  notl  Great  geniuses,  great  characters, 
bring  their  greatness  with  them  into  the  world.  Rose-trees  cannot  be 
grown  from  thistle-seeds. 


•  "  Child  and  Child-Nature."  Contributions  to  the  Understanding  of  FrSbeVs  Eda- 
eational  Theories,  by  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-BQlow.  Translated  from  Revised 
Berlin  edition  (1878),  by  Alice  M.  Christie.  Loudon :  W.  Swan  Sounenschein,  1& 
Paternoster  Square,  1879. 
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Or  let  us  imagine  the  most  highly  gifted  of  hnman  beings  brought 
up  under  all  the  best  conceivable  educational  influences,  ^'hether  ac- 
cording to  Frobel's  principles  or  others — would  such  an  one  appear 
before  us  as  a  completely  perfect  man  ?  Certainly  not !  If  we  pre- 
sumed to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  as  a  general  fact  that  human  conditions  are  sufficient,  in 
any  direction  whatever,  to  produce  perfection.  And  this  we  cannot  do. 
For  we  see  all  around  us  defe^^ts  of  birth,  as  well  as  defects  of  educa- 
tion and  surroundings,  and  we  cannot  attempt  to  determine  how  much 
of  tlie  imperfection  of  human  beings  is  to  be  attributed  to  natural 
qualifications  and  how  much  to  outward  influences — to  the  education 
which  is  bestowed,  as  well  as  to  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

Each  of  these  influences  has  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  man 
or  woman  out  of  the  child.  But  the  more  human  knowledge  embraces 
in  its  scope  the  knowledge  of  huinm  nature,  the  more  educational  sys- 
tems are  adapted  to  this  knowledge,  the  nearer  will  they  be  brought  to 
perfection. 

Human  nature  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  its  full  standard  of  devel- 
opment, nor  does  any  one  yet  know  to  what  height  it  is  capable  of 
rising  even  on  earth.  Once  only  did  mankind  behold  its  perfect  pattern 
in  tlie  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  we  know  that  man  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  that  his  destiny  is  to  become  the  image  of  (xod.  Eternally  pro- 
gressing development  can  alone  solve  the  problem  of  his  existence. 

Frbbel  aptly  describes  human  nature  when  he  says:  "  Man  is  at  once 
the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of  humanity,  and  the  child  of  God;** 
in  this  threefold  sense  alone  can  he  be  rightly  understood.  Frobel 
himself  has  done  little  to  develop  this  and  many  other  of  his  profound 
thoughts  on  human  nature,  and  there  is,  therefore,  need  of  constant 
exposition  to  make  them  more  thoroughly  imderstood.  By  the  com- 
prehension of  this  threefold  character  in  human  nature,  Frbbel  to  a 
certain  extent  neutralizes  the  discord  between  body  and  sfltrit,  for  he 
places  man  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  Nature. 

With  its  first  breath  the  child  comes  undoubtedly  into  relation  with 
these  three  powers :    Nature,  Humanity,  and  God. 

THE  child's   relation  TO  NATUBB. 

(1.)  As  a  child  of  nature,  man  is  connected  with  all  the  elements  of 
creation,  even  down  to  the  inorganic  ones,  which  can  be  detected  as 
iron  in  the  blood,  as  chalk  in  the  bones,  and  so  forth.  As  a  product  of 
nature,  he  is  not  only  subject  to  her  laws,  he  lives  in  her,  and  only  exists 
through  her,  he  comes  out  from  her  and  goes  back  to  her  I  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  her  atmosphere,  and  his  earthly  life  is  an  outcome  of  it. 
Soil  and  climate,  food  and  clothing,  with  the  modes  of  life  arising 
therefrom,  give  their  special  stamp  to  races  and  peoples,  of  which  the 
individual  man  is  a  member.  There  is  not  a  single  product  of  nature 
that  does  not  pass  into  man,  or  at  any  rate  stand  in  relation  to  him. 
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Everywhere  there  goes  on  a  perpetual  interchange  of  material  between 
man  and  nature,  nature  and  man ;  and  when  a  human  being  has  fin- 
ished his  course  on  earth,  he  bequeaths  to  the  earth  his  body,  which  will 
rise  from  it  again  as  plants,  flowers,  or  fruits. 

And  through  nature,  too,  men  are  closely  bound  up  in  one  another, 
each  generation  in  itself,  and  all  generations  together,  for,  from  the  first 
down  to  the  last,  the  great  world  chemist  has  smelted  and  fused  them 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

In  all  these  kingdoms  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  law  which 
governs  alike  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  smallest  stone,  the  lowest 
animal,  and  the  noblest  human  being,  for  all  have  the  same  origin,  and 
the  same  Creator,  God.  And  it  is  because  the  Spirit  of  God  lives  in 
nature  and  in  the  human  soul  that  man  is  able  to  understand  nature. 
Only  where  there  is  mutual  analogy,  is  mutual  understanding  possible. 
And  this  understanding,  this  finding  out,  of  analogies  must  be  arrived 
at,  if  man  is  to  acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of  his  own  being.  We  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  A  B  C  of  the  great  symbolisms  of  nature ;  but 
science  now-a-days  takes  possession  with  giant  strides  of  que  realm  of 
nature  after  another.  Let  us  only  place  the  rising  generation,  from  its 
cradle  up,  under  the  mighty  influences  of  divine  nature,  so  that  her 
intuitive  language  may  penetrate  to  our  children's  souls  and  awaken 
an  echo  in  them,  and  mankind  will  soon  be  better  able  to  solve  the 
riddles  which  contain  the  key  of  life,  the  hieroglyphs  of  this  mystic 
symbolism  will  soon  be  legible  to  aU. 

RELATIONS  TO  HUMAKITT. 

(2.)  But  as  a  child  of  humanity,  the  young  citizen  of  the  world, 
comes  out  from  the  circle  of  necessity  to  which  all  the  domains  of  nat- 
ure belong,  and  enters  the  realm  of  freedom,  of  self-knowledge,  and 
self-mastery.  The  stamp  of  natural  organisms  is  simple  and  easily 
recognized ;  the  species  is  a  sure  index  to  the  individual. 

In  the  human  organism,  individuality  grows  into  personality,  which 
once  established  can  never  more  be  lost,  but  expands  and  develops  con- 
tinually in  the  chain  of  conscious  existence,  whose  highest  member 
leads  up  to  the  Godhead.  But  here,  too,  the  species,  the  tribe,  the  na- 
tion, the  generation,  all  combine  to  give  the  stamp  to  the  individual. 

Who  is  there  that  would  be  able  to  unravel  the  many-threaded, 
thousand-fold  entangled  web  of  derivation ;  to  determine  how  much 
is  inherited  from  the  race,  the  nation,  the  family,  and  how  much  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  himself?  Do  not  numberless  traits  of  char- 
acter live  on  from  forefathers  to  descendants?  No  one  can  entirely 
separate  himself  from  the  chain  of  which  he  is  a  link.  None  can  repu- 
diate the  heritage  of  his  fathers,  whether  it  descend  to  him  in  the 
features  of  his  face,  in  his  gestures,  or  in  special  qualities  of  the  soul. 

The  old  saying,  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children 
to  the  fourth  generation/'  is  true  for  all  times.    But  virtues  perpetuate 
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themselves  in  like  manner,  and  it  is  within  the  free  choice  of  every 
separate  personality  to  dimiuii^h  the  sum  of  wickedness  and  to  increase 
that  of  virtue.  The  moral  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  this,  that 
each  individual  and  each  generation  make  such  use  of  the  talent 
received  from  its  predecessor,  tliat  it  shall  yield  manifold  interest. 

Backslidings  of  individual  human  beings,  as  of  individual  nations, 
are  unavoidable  in  the  great  school  of  experience  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  mankind.  But  pio^^ress  in  the  main,  and  on  the  whole,  is 
going  forward.  To  deny  this,  is  as  much  as  to  deny  the  Providence 
which  has  implanted  tliis  incessant  yearning  after  something  better 
(even  under  earthly  conditionh:)  in  the  human  breast,  and  has  based  on 
this  yearning  the  whole  moral  and  mental  development  of  man.  With- 
out the  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  perfection,  for  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  race,  human  education  would  be  without  end  or  aim. 

To  what  extent  man  is  the  offspring  of  humanity  is  seen  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways.  A  child  may  have  been  transplanted  to  a  foreign 
land  and  into  the  midst  of  foreign  surroundings  immediately  after  its 
birth,  and  it  will  nevertheless  learn  its  mother  tongue  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other.  There  are  examples  to  show  that  children 
who  had  lost  their  parents  in  strange  countries,  at  the  tenderest  age, 
and  had  never  heard  a  syllable  of  their  mother  tongue,  learnt  it  with 
incredible  rapidity  at  the  first  opportunity.  So,  too,  it  is  affirmed  that 
it  is  not  only  owing  to  the  imitative  faculty  that  children  learn  their 
parents*  trades  so  easily.  The  practice  of  the  parents,  through  which 
special  organs  are  developed,  stands  the  children  in  good  stead.  And 
who  has  not  caught  himself  in  habits  which  are  hereditary  in  his 
family? 

Humanity  is  a  vcTiole,  and  is  destined  to  develop  and  establish  itself 
more  and  more  as  an  organism  through  the  conscious  hanging  together 
of  its  members,  through  the  realization  (striven  after  by  all  religions) 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Hence  the  individual  can  only  be  under- 
stood when  considered  as  part  of  the  race,  while  it  is  only  through 
individuals  that  the  race  can  receive  the  full  impress  of  all  its  manifold 
features.  The  paradox,  "  the  more  individual,  so  much  the  more  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  more  universal,  so  much  the  more  individual,"  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction.  The  more  distinctly  and  completely  the 
personal  character  of  the  individual  pronounces  itself,  the  nearer  will  it 
approach  the  universal  character  of  mankind.  Harmony  in  music  is 
all  the  more  perfect  when  each  separate  instrument  gives  out  its  par- 
ticular note  clearly  and  sharply. 

Profound  obscurity  still  covers  the  Whij  of  the  great  mystery  of  unity 
in  variety,  and  of  the  linking  together  of  generations  in  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  But  with  the  advance  of  all  other  sciences  that 
of  humanity  is  advancing  also.  The  time  will  come  when  man  shall 
have  arrived  at  that,  which  by  the  wise  of  all  ages  has  been  recognized 
as  the  keystone  of  wisdom,  viz.,  "  to  know  oneself." 
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All  knowledge  must  ascend  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult ;  and 
so  the  road  to  the  knowledge  of  man  must  lead  first  through  that  of 
the  organisms  of  nature,  which  is  subordinate  to  man.  Man  must  first 
behold  himself  in  the  looking-glass  of  nature,  before  he  can  rightly  use 
that  glass  which  the  history  of  mankind  holds  up  to  him. 

Only  in  the  mirror  of  his  own  race,  in  the  history  of  himianity,  can 
individual  man  see  what  his  true  nature  is — though  hitherto  it  may  be 
only  in  a  fragmentary  manner.  However  much  epochs  and  nations 
may  differ  from  one  another,  and  however  infinite  in  its  variety  may 
be  the  conformation  of  separate  individuals — each  one  sees,  nevertheless, 
the  universal  features  of  his  broad  human  nature  beaming  at  him  from 
the  portraits  of  history.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  dramas  of  Sliaks- 
peare  immortal,  but  the  grandly  universal  traits  of  human  nature  which 
stand  out  with  the  strongest  individuality  in  all  his  characters?  These 
universal  features  remain  the  same,  and  are  comprehensible,  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  forms. 

Mankind  from  its  birth,  like  individual  man,  has  passed  through,  and 
is  still  passing  through,  the  different  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age.  And  conversely  we  see  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  the  universal  features  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Frobel  has  studied  these  features  with  deeper  insight,  and  has  found 
the  method  of  drawing  them  out  in  the  various  stages  of  childish  devel- 
opment, through  sensation,  will,  and  action. 

In  the  instinctive  utterances  of  infant  nature,  in  so  far  as  its  freedom 
is  not  curtailed  by  the  training  universally  in  vogue,  are  seen  traces  of 
the  groove  in  which  mankind  has  gone  forward  in  its  march  from  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  to  the  heights  reached  at  the  present  day. 
The  instinct  of  animals  has  been  strong  enough  from  the  very  beginning 
to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  their  existence.  The  various  races 
of  animals  have  not  changed  their  functions  within  our  epochs.  The 
bee  builds  its  cell,  the  swallow  her  nest,  the  fox  his  hole,  exactly  as  they 
did  formerly.  Man  alone  has  been  compelled  to  open  out  a  way  for 
himself,  to  mount  upwards  by  his  own  labor  and  exertions,  by  the 
mighty  power  of  his  inventive  spirit,  and  through  thousands  of  errors 
and  by-ways,  from  the  first  rude  conditions  of  a  wild  life  of  nature  to 
the  heights  of  civilization.     The  history  of  human  culture  shows  this. 

But  whatsoever  the  mind  of  man  may  have  produced,  from  the  most 
primitive  work-tools  carved  out  of  stones  and  roots,  to  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  modem  times ;  from  the  first  rude  outlines,  copied  from 
the  shadows  of  objects,  to  the  wonders  of  sculpture  and  painting ;  from 
the  imitated  tones  of  birds  and  insects  and  all  the  different  sounds  of 
nature,  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven ;  from  the  rude  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  space  and  size  to  the  measurement  of  the  heavens ;  in 
all  that  the  human  mind  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  it 
is  nature  that  has  given  the  direction-line  and  the  law.  For  man  could 
only  create  after  the  patterns  of  the  Creator  himself,  and  it  is  only  in 
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a  later  stage  of  development  that  tbe  genius  of  mankind  has  been  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  divine  stamp  to  these  first  rude  constructions,  and  of 
elevating  them  into  works  of  art.  These  early  patterns  were  to  man  at 
the  same  time  symbols  of  truth ;  visible  signs  of  the  invisible — until  he 
became  capable  of  immediate  apprehension  through  the  Word.  By 
gentle,  gradual  steps,  through  the  rudest  and  the  simplest  modes  of 
sensual  perception  to  the  manifestation  of  divine  beauty  in  Art,  and  of 
divine  truth  in  the  Word,  has  God  led  his  human  children. 

In  the  play  of  children  of  all  times  we  see  the  nature  of  mankind 
expressed.  Its  past  and  future  life  passes  through  the  soul  of  the  child 
as  a  dim  recollection  and  a  dim  foreboding,  and  groping  and  fumbling 
it  seeks  to  find  the  leading-string,  both  outward  and  inward,  which 
shall  guide  it  through  all  labyrinths  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  tasks. 

As  birds  build  nests,  so  children  in  their  play  build  houses,  or  dig 
holes.  As  chickens  scratch  up  the  earth,  so,  too,  do  little  children's 
hands,  until  in  their  little  gardens  they  have  learnt  in  play  how  to  till 
the  soil,  and  sow  and  reap.  Any  chance-found  material  will  serve  them 
for  plastic  modeling,  be  it  only  moist  sand.  There  is  no  art  which  is 
not  attempted  by  children,  whether  it  be  pictures  in  chalk  or  pencil,  or 
drawn  in  the  sand ;  or  that  the  first  stammering  tones  of  the  newborn 
infant  move  rhythmically ;  or  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  mooing  of 
the  cow,  the  bark  of  the  dog,  and  any  other  animal  voices,  be  imitated 
by  children,  until  true  musical  sounds  issue  from  their  little  throats ; 
these  are  the  first  beginnings  which  lead  up  to  art.  And  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  industry  and  art,  the  first  germs  of  science  show  themselves 
also  in  the  desire  to  know.  With  its  oft-repeated :  why,  how,  wherefore  ? 
the  young  mind  strives  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  the  funda- 
mental truth,  to  their  source  in  God. 

It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
should  go  through  the  siimo  phases  as  that  of  the  race,  for  both  have 
the  same  end  before  them.  Happiness — or  according  to  Frobel — "Joy, 
Peace,  Freedom,"  are  sought  by  the  individual,  are  sought  by  mankind. 
To  both  these  can  only  come  through  the  fulfillment  of  their  destination, 
which  is  the  full  development  of  the  entire  human  nature.  A  rightly 
directed  education  is  the  chief  means  of  reaching  this  end,  but  a  means 
which  is  only  possible  through  a  right  understanding  of  man  and  nat- 
ure. Through  this  understanding  alone  can  the  secret  of  human  exist- 
ence be  discovered. 

THE  CHILD  OF  GOD. 

(3.)     Every  human  being  in  his  spiritual  origin  belongs  to  God. 

The  child  of  God  exists  only  as  a  feeble  spark  in  the  human  being  at 
Ills  first  entrance  into  the  world ;  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  earthly  existence.  At  the  beginning  of  existence  the  child  of 
nature  rules  in  a  man  as  instinctive  life,  as  an  impulse  which  awakens 
the  will — at  first  only  as  an  imgoverned  force  of  nature.    Self-preserva- 
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tion  is  almost  exclusively  the  unconscious  object  of  all  childish  utter- 
ances. And  we  have  no  right  to  blame  children  for  this  so-called  egoism ; 
had  not  an  all-wise  providence  implanted  this  impulse  so  strongly  in  the 
human  breast,  how  could  weak,  helpless  beings  preserve  their  existence 
in  the  midst  of  the  countless  perils  of  life  ?  It  is,  however,  the  business 
of  education  to  moderate  this  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  .the  capacity  for  loving,  to  lead  the  child  out  of  the  narrow 
range  of  personal  life  into  that  of  the  child  of  humanity,  L  e.,  the  social 
being  who  constitutes  a  member  of  human  society.  In  this  sphere 
feeling  and  reason  bear  rule,  and  by  these  the  will  is  guided  and  pointed 
to  a  higher  aim  than  mere  personal  well-being. 

Self-reliance,  independence,  freedom,  are  the  highest  stamps  of  the 
child  of  humanity  as  an  individual.  How  far  would  the  development  of 
the  world  have  advanced  were  it  not  for  the  inborn,  unextinguishable 
craving  which  is  driving  and  spurring  men  on  to  create  for  themselves 
an  independent  existence,  a  respected  position  in  society  ?  Almost  all 
progress  is  the  result  of  it.  Each  one  wishes  to  assert  himself,  to  be 
himself  the  center  of  a  little  world  of  his  own  activity ;  and  this  desire 
drives  him  to  a  thousand  exertions,  to  countless  inventions,  to  continu- 
ous change  of  position,  and  consequently  of  his  whole  circumstances. 

So  long,  however,  as  man  considers  only  himself — or  even  the  wider 
self  of  his  family — so  long  the  child  of  God  still  slumbers  in  him.  Then 
only  is  the  latter  awake  and  living,  when  the  love  which  has  hitherto 
embraced  only  himself,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  those  living  with  him, 
drives  him  forth  into  the  larger  community  of  the  nation  and  the  race ; 
when  this  love  becomes  strong  enough  to  move  him,  regardless  of  his 
own  personality,  yea,  more,  at  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  personality  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  that  enters  the  service  of 
mankind  has  entered  the  service  of  God.  The  saying :  "  He  that  lov- 
eth  not  his  brethren,  how  can  he  love  God?"  is  the  kernel  of  all  religion. 
Through  the  love  of  those  outside  us  we  arrive  at  the  love  of  God,  in 
that  higher  community  which  exists  outside  the  visible  world. 

By  every  ideal  upsoaring  we  overstep  the  limits  of  this  earthly  visi- 
ble life,  and  penetrate  into  a  higher  world  where  the  mortal  becomes 
immortal.  If  everywhere  throughout  the  universe  there  is  continuous 
unbroken  connection,  it  can  only  be  an  apparent  gap  which  is  caused 
by  earthly  death.  The  image  of  God,  to  which  man  is  called  to  raise 
himself,  cannot  be  perfected  in  the  narrow  limits  of  earthly  existence ; 
in  his  divine  nature  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  great  All,  which  prevails  by 
gradual  advances,  thereby  conquering  time  and  space. 

Who  is  there  that  either  would  or  could  deny  that  man  bears  in  him- 
self the  marks  that  he  is  destined  to  communion  with  God,  and,  finally, 
to  union  with  him  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a  human  being  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  has  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  earthly 
life  without  experiencing  a  craving  after  something  higher  ?  It  may 
have  been  but  one  single  moment  of  strong  emotion,  whether  of  joy  or 
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of  sorrow,  but  that  moment  has  been  eDough  to  point  to  something  be- 
yond the  confines  of  tliis  existence.  Is  there  any  work  of  man,  even 
the  highest,  any  deed,  even  the  greatest,  which  does  not  presuppose 
something  higher  than  itself,  more  perfect?  Nowhere  in  human  exist- 
ence is  full  satisfaction  to  be  found,  everywhere  forebodings,  yearnings, 
hopings,  drive  us  outside  of  ourselves — on  to  the  Ideal  of  Humanity — 
as  it  was  once  presented  to  ns  in  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  His  breth- 
ren—on to  the  fountain  of  all  fullness  and  perfection — to  God  Himself  I 

Such  is  the  child  of  God  who  enters  into  a  higher  liberty  because  he 
has  become  capable  of  a  higher  love.  Only  through  love  is  true  liberty 
possible ;  for  it  is  only  love  that  can  conquer  whatever  is  opposed  to 
liberty ;  and  only  in  liberty  is  love  possible,  for  only  he  who  possesses 
himself  in  perfect  liberty  is  free  to  give  himself  up  in  love. 

All  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  all  its  ti-ue  heroes,  martyrs,  and 
saints,  all  really  great  artists  and  great  discoverers  of  truth  and  science 
— fls  also  all  childlike  souls  who  have  lived  out  their  lives  in  simplicity 
and  piety — were  children  of  God.  In  them  the  divine  spark  hail  kin- 
dled into  a  holy  fire  of  inspiration,  purifying  and  enlightening  the  soul, 
and  enabling  the  divine  mind  to  shine  through  the  human.  In  them 
the  soul  had  burst  the  narrow  bounds  of  personality  and  expanded  itself 
on  mankind,  in  anticipation  of  that  time  when  all  human  beings,  in 
full  possession  of  their  perfected  individuality,  will  together  realize  the 
great  being  of  humanity;  t.  «.,  when  all  the  endless  variety  of  human 
life  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  unity,  and  the  countless  different  notes  of 
a  great  harmony  of  brotherly  love  be  stiiick  in  concord.  Then  the 
child  of  God  will  have  triumphed  in  humanity,  then  good  will  have 
conquered  evil,  then  the  Apotheosis  of  this  earthly  globe  aiid  its  inhab- 
itants will  be  consummated  I 

We  may  lower  or  raise  the  standard  of  perfection  attainable  on  earth 
as  much  as  we  will — it  matters  little.  Once  let  us  accept  the  law  of 
progress  as  an  eternal  law,  and  it  must  lead  us  on  to  ever  higher  ends. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives  *  either  this  earth  is  a  treadmill,  on 
which  men  go  round  and  round  without  ever  getting  further ;  or  else 
mankind  is  destined  to  attain  even  on  earth  to  a  God-decreed  height  of 
perfection  which  will  be  carried  on  further  and  further  in  the  great 
hierarchy  of  the  universe. 

If  all  without  exception  believed  in  this  high  destiny,  if  each  one  of 
us  was  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  work  according  to  God's  will 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim,  how  much  more  quickly  would  it  be 
reached?  How  much  more  easily  would  want  and  sorrow  be  endured 
if  we  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  end,  to  bring  us  nearer  which  every 
experience  of  humanity  must  be  gone  through,  every  pain  suffered  and 
its  cause  mastered  ?  But  each  painful  sufferer  and  faithful  worker  will 
once  have  his  sliare  in  tlie  glory  of  fulfillment.  This  is  the  true  belief, 
belief  in  the  glorification  of  God  in  humanity ;  this  is  the  belief  which 
all  religions  must  presuppose,  this  is  the  kernel  of  Christianity  j  and  one 
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great  reason  why  religion  has  bo  little  hold  on  the  world  now-a-days  is, 
that  it  mostly  leaves  this  belief  out  of  account.  So  long  as  it  is  con- 
sidered mere  fanaticism,  or  Utopian  expectation,  to  believe  in  this 
Apotheosis  of  humanity,  so  long  will  it  remain  unrealized.  To  science 
is  committed  the  great  task  of  demonstrating  how  all  that  exists,  not 
only  in  our  planet  but  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  bouud  together  in 
one  continuous  chain.  When  this  is  done,  the  higher  relations  of  things 
beyond  the  earth  will  be  understood  of  themselves,  and  the  belief  in 
their  perfect  spiritual  development  will  itself  have  become  science. 

But  this  triumph  of  the  child  of  God  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  suppression  and  annihilation  of  the  child  of  nature,  and  the  child  of 
humanity.  The  full  harmony  of  human  nature  can  only  be  produced 
when  its  due  weight  is  given  to  each  side,  and  the  higher,  nature  draws 
the  others  up  to  equal  perfection  with  its  own. 

Education  will  only  then  fulfill  its  task  when  it  deals  with  human 
nature  in  its  threefold  aspect,  and  gives  to  each  equal  consideration. 
Hitherto,  this  has  not  been  possible,  both  because  child-nature  was 
little  understood  before  the  present  time,  and  because  the  means  were 
wanting  to  respond  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  necessities  of  the 
infant  mind.  It  was  Frobel  who  first  found  the  key  to  tlie  nature  of 
children,  who  learnt  to  understand  their  dumb  natural  language,  who 
discovered  a  way  of  supplying  them  with  their  first  mental  nourish- 
ment, and  of  treating  the  chill  of  humanity^  from  its  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reasonable. 

Woman — the  Educator  of  Mankind, 

But  where  shall  we  find  mothers  fit  to  receive  the  educational  legacy 
of  genius  bequeathed  to  our  age,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  right  way  ?  We 
have  but  to  look  around  in  all  classes  of  society  to  see  how  few  are  the 
women  really  fit  to  become  mothera  and  bringers-up  of  children.  And 
even  the  best  amongst  them  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  means.  Frobel  has  laid  the  basis  of  a  true  science  for  mothers, 
and  we  hope  that  many  perversities  of  our  educational  systems  may  be 
struck  at  their  roots,  and  misery  of  every  description  thus  warded  off. 

With  the  elevation  of  child-nature,  the  elevation  of  woman  and  her 
veritable  emancipation  are  closely  bound  up.  The  science  of  the  mother 
initiates  her  ine\utably  into  a  higher  branch  of  knowledge,  whereby  not 
mere  dry  intellectual  power,  but  true  sensibility  and  high  spiritual 
clearsightedness  are  developed  in  her.  With  the  knowledge  that  a  di- 
yine  spark  slumbers  in  the  little  being  on  her  lap,  there  must  kindle  in 
her  a  holy  zeal  and  desire  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame,  and  to  educate 
for  humanity  a  worthy  citizen.  With  this  vocation  of  educator  of  man- 
kind is  bound  up  everything  needful  to  place  woman  in  possession  of 
the  full  rights  of  a  worthy  humanity. 
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II.   THE   FIBST  DEVELOPMENTS   OP  THE  CHILD. 

"  Sieh  solbst  and  ihre  Welt  zu  schaffen,  welche  Gott  ersohaffen,  ist  die  Aofgabe 
der  Menschheit,  wie  des  Einxelnen." 

"  To  fashion  himself,  to  fashion  the  world,  which  God  created,  is  the  task  of  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  of  the  individual." 

Not  Frobel  alone,  others  too  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
given  expression  to  the  thought  that,  as  the  universal  development  of 
the  human  individual  can  only  be  carried  on  in  relation  to  his  race,  so 
the  first  sure  standard  for  his  management  and  education  must  be  ob- 
tained through  observation  of  the  development  of  collective  humanity. 
Frobel  grounded  his  Kindergarten  system  to  a  great  extent  on  this 
principle,  without,  however,  carrying  its  application  to  the  individual; 
a  few  explanations,  therefore,  by  which  this  analogy  may  be  more 
closely  established,  and  FrobePs  system  of  development  exhibited  in  its 
right  light,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  question  that  proposes  itself  is :  "  What  are  the  principal 
utterances  of  the  infant  ?  "  those,  that  is,  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  children  alike,  and  in  which  we  can  point  to  the  beginnings 
of  human  efforts  after  culture. 

PHTSICAL  MOVEMENT. 

'When  a  child  is  born  into  the  world,  its  first  utterances  are  in  the 
form  of  movements — outward  movements  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
inner  movements  in  the  shape  of  screams.  All  development  must  go 
on  through  movement.  Before  a  human  being  can  in  any  degree  begin 
to  take  possession  of  himself  and  of  the  outward  world,  his  physical 
powers  and  organs  must  be  to  some  extent  unfolded ;  and  thence  it  is 
that  in  the  early  years  of  life  physical  development  takes  the  lead.  The 
child  of  but  a  few  months  old,  lying  in  its  cradle,  plays  with  its  limbs, 
pulls  about  its  feet  and  fingers,  strikes  out  its  arms  and  legs,  and  thus 
makes  its  first  acquaintance  with  its  outward  form,  which  in  this  way 
only  can  be  impressed  on  its  mind.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk, 
its  greatest  need  again  is  movement.  To  run  hither  and  thither,  to 
traverse  tlie  same  ground  in  a  dozen  different  cross  and  roundabout 
ways ;  to  touch,  handle,  and  examine  everything  with  the  ever  restless 
hands,  all  this  is  common  to  every  healthy  child ;  and  the  greater  its 
strength  the  greater  its  need  for  bodily  exertion,  which  vents  itself  in 
running,  jumping,  climbing,  wrestling,  throwing,  and  lifting ;  and  in 
the  case  of  boys  especially,  urges  on  to  a  variety  of  games  which  de- 
velop strength  and  skill.  No  such  object,  however,  is  present  to  the 
child's  consciousness,  who  is  simply  driven  by  his  impulses,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  which  causes  him  amusement  and  joy.  Whatever  affords 
pleasure  to  children  in  general,  and  in  all  times,  conduces  always  to 
their  development  in  some  way  or  other. 
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To  forward  physical  development  ia  thus  the  principal  end  of  the 
child's  activity.  And  do  we  not  see  a  like  process  going  on  amongst 
savage  uncultivated  races ;  corporal  exercises,  and  exertions,  the  object 
of  which  is  generally  to  supply  their  needs,  form  the  chief  scope  of 
their  actions  t  The  commeucemeDt  of  history  with  the  heroic  age  ex- 
hibits ia  like  manner  bodily  strength  and  shill  aa  the  highest  aim  of 
action,  only  here  we  have  in  addition  the  goal  of  heroic  deeds,  which 
wei-e  Dot  merely  concerned  with  material,  egoistic  needs,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  with  beloved  human  beings,  and  before  all  with  the  home  and 
family.  The  putting  forth  of  strength,  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  or 
enemies,  are  always  the  highest  pleasure  of  youth  and  early  manhood. 
And  even  in  middle  age  we  still  see  the  tournament,  the  duel,  and  the 
chase  replacing  to  some  measure  as  sport,  the  business  of  warfare. 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  that  the  development  of  the  physical  powera 
constituted  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind  in  its  infancy,  than  the 
idea  of  a  future  life  contained  in  Northern  mythology,  viz.,  that  the 
dead  would  divide  their  existence  in  Walhalla  between  fighling  and 
bauqueting,  and  that  the  wounds  received  in  battle  wonld  heal  up  at 
once,  and  the  slun  shortly  after  be  drinking  cheerily  at  the  feaet. 


The  members  and  organs  of  the  body  must  have  been  developed  op 
to  a  certain  pitch,  before  they  can  serve  as  £t  instruments  for  the  mind. 
We  see  plainly  that  the  wise  direction  of  Providence  has  so  ordered 
things,  that  every  human  being  is  attracted  towards  the  kind  of  action 
necessary  for  his  special  development.  The  child  is  driven  by  an  in> 
ward  impulse,  so  to  use  his  members  and  senses  in  his  play,  tliat  these 
are  developed  and  formed,  just  as  the  grown  man  in  a  primitive  stat«  ia 
compelled  to  supply  his  own  bodily  wants  in  order  that  liis  bodily 
powers  may  be  cultivated  and  made  fit  for  a  higher  kind  of  activity. 
But  every  human  being  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  these  impulses,  or  he  will  degenerate,  be  lead  on  to  that  which 
we  coll  evil,  and  lose  sight  of  the  direction  which  would  have  conducted 
him  to  the  destined  end  of  his  development.  A  right  education  con- 
sists in  60  etrengtheuing  and  encouraging  all  the  natural  dispositions 
of  a  child  that  they  may  conduce  to  the  end  which  nature  has  set  be- 
fore them.  Our  modern  age,  which  makes  so  much  less  demand  for 
expenditure  of  corporal  strength,  furnishes  so  much  less  opportunity 
for  battling  with  outward  material  obstacles,  imitates  the  Greeks, 
though  by  no  means  universally  enough,  in  using  gymnastics  as  a 
means  of  physical  education  for  its  youth,  but  there  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision, or  as  good  as  none,  for  the  first  years  of  childhood,  except  where 
Frdbel's  Kindergarten  system  is  in  vogue.  Hence  the  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  infant  development  is  called  "Exercises  of  the  Limbs." 

After  the  first  development  of  rude  strength,  that  of  skill  in  handling 
stands  out  as  the  chief  requisite  at  the  commencement  of  human  cut 
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turc.  Next  to  the  need  for  movement,  there  is  none  so  great  in  the 
early  years  of  childhood  as  that  of  using  the  hands.  The  sense  of  touch 
is  next  to  that  of  taste  (which  is  itself  a  kind  of  touching  with  the 
tongue),  the  dominant  one  in  the  first  stage  of  sensual  growth. 

SENSE  OP  TOUCH — USE  OF  HAND. 

At  the  beginning  of  life  there  is  very  little  distinction  between  the 
different  senses ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  fused  together.  The  feeble 
capacity  for  work  which  any  single  sense  possesses,  necessitates  the  co- 
operation of  all,  when  one  is  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  well  know^n  that 
children  must  always  touch  everything ;  and  not  children  only ;  all 
rough,  uncultivated  grow^n  people  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing  an  object, 
they  must  also  bring  their  sense  of  touch  in  various  ways  to  their  as- 
fiistance,  in  order  to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  the  object. 

In  order  that  this  most  necessary  member  may  be  prepared  for  future 
work,  nature  encourages  the  child  to  use  its  hands  incessantly  in  its 
play.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  nature  than  to  forbid  a  young  child 
the  use  of  its  hands,  as  is  so  often  done  in  infant  institutions.  In 
order  that  they  may  keep  their  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  subject 
of  instruction,  generally  premature  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
children's  stage  of  development,  they  are  condemned  to  keep  their 
hands  folded,  or  crossed  behind  their  backs.  Through  this  indication 
of  nature,  Frobel  has  discovered  the  right  method  of  riveting  a  child's 
attention,  viz.,  connecting  all  the  instruction  imparted  to  it  with  the  use 
of  the  hands.  The  hand  is  the  natural  scepter  which  raises  man  to  the 
position  of  sovereign  of  the  earth.  AVith  his  hand  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  all  his  weapons  of  self-defense,  whereas  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  them  by  nature ;  w'ith  his  hand  he  has  made  all  the  imple- 
ments needful  for  mastering  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature,  and  for 
procuring  the  necessaries  and  ornaments  of  his  life.  Without  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  hand,  industry  and  art  would  be  impossibilities.  But 
t'.ie  marvelous  organism  of  this  member  would  not  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  the  wonders  of  industrial  art;  for  this  the  guiding 
co-operation  of  the  mind  was  necessary.  The  activity  of  human  beings 
differs  in  this  from  that  of  animals,  that  it  is  work  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  that  the  fingers  are  moved  by  the  mind,  and  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  ideas.  Therefore  work  is  not  a  curse,  but  the 
highest  blessing  of  mankind,  and  that  which  confers  on  it  its  nobility. 

INSTINCT   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  play  of  children  is  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  work,  for  it  serves 
to^develop  their  members,  senses,  and  organs.  After  the  first  unregu- 
la  ed  feeling  and  grasping  of  tl>eir  little  hands,  their  favorite  occufia- 
tion  is  to  dabble  in  some  soft  mess — earth,  sand,  or  what  not — and  to 
try  their  skill  at  shaping  and  producing.  Modeling  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  child-nature.  But  even  this  instinct,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
lead  to  no  end:  education  must  supply  the  material  and  guidance 
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necessary  for  its  development,  must  convert  the  aimless  touching  and 
fumbling  into  systematic  construction,  and  direct  the  mere  instinct  into 
a  channel  of  useful  activity,  all  of  which  is  done  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  fii*st  and  easiest  kind  of  construction,  after  the  forms  in  clay  and 
sand,  is  building.  After  the  child  has  grubbed  itself  holes  in  sandhills, 
it  goes  a  step  further  and  builds  houses,  or  whatever  else  its  fancy  may 
be  able  to  invent  in  the  way  of  architecture— and  connected  with  this 
building  are  all  manner  of  efforts  towards  the  creation  of  a  diminutive 
industry.  The  never-lessening  fascination  for  all  children  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  chiefly  due  to  the  depiction  of  the 
strivings  after  culture  of  a  solitary  individual,  in  which  children  see 
their  own  strivings  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  human  skill  showed  itself  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  that  would  afford  suflBcient 
protection  when  natural  holes  in  rocks  or  under  the  earth,  or  mud-huts 
in  woods,  were  no  longer  enough.  But  when,  through  the  improvement 
of  the  tools  employed,  their  work  progresses  from  its  first  rough  out- 
lines, and  as  the  combinations  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  multiply, 
and  form  perfects  itself,  there  awakes  in  the  child  (as  formerly  in  our 
ancestors)  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  This  feeling  is  no  doubt  in  part 
awakened  even  earlier  by  the  influence  which  the  forms  and  colors  of 
natural  objects  exercise  even  on  the  least-formed  character.  Every- 
thing glittering,  bright,  or  gaudy,  excites  pleasui-e  in  the  child  as  in  the 
savage ;  and  in  order  to  produce  itself  pleasure  of  this  sort  the  child, 
in  its  own  handiwork,  feels  more  and  more  after  the  laws  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  which,  long  before  it  can  apprehend,  it  dimly  and  un- 
consciously forebodes.  Observation  of  nature  furnishes  the  patterns 
which  the  awakened  creative  spirit  will  idealize,  and  Art  is  born  in  the 
human  soul,  whether  its  expression  be  through  form,  color,  or  sound. 

But  it  is  not  only  shaping  and  modeling  that  childish  hands  practice 
instinctively — drawing  and  painting  are  also  attempted  by  them.  As 
Frobel  says,  the  child  first  perceives  the  linear — the  outlines  of  objects. 
Whoever  observes  the  actions  of  children  will  see  how  they  almost  in- 
variably feel  all  round  objects  with  their  fingers — take  in,  so  to  say,  by 
touch,  the  contours  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture, 
sketch  the  outline  of  their  own  hands  and  fingers  in  pencil,  and  so 
forth.  The  unpracticed  eye  of  a  child  wnll  at  first  take  in  only  the 
principal  lines  of  objects,  and  of  these  first  the  straight  ones,  before  it 
can  master  curves,  surfaces,  and  filling  in. 

We  notice  the  same  characteristics  in  the  people  who  first  practiced 
the  science  of  architecture.  Their  drawings  consist  of  outlines — linear 
representations — in  straight  strokes,  without  curves  or  perspective,  as 
in  the  first  attempts  of  children. 

The  awakening  of  the  sense  of  sound  can  perhaps  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  moments  of  a  child*8  life,  for  even  before  it  can  speak  it 
stammers  out  rhythmic  tones.    It  is  this  instinctive  need  of  rhythm  in 
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children  which  calls  forth  from  mothers  and  nurses  their  cradle-songs, 
and  causes  the  rhythmic  rocking  and  lulling  of  infants  in  their  cradles 
and  in  the  arms. 

SENSE  OF   SOnNI>— STHTnif. 

Attention  to  the  differences  of  sound  is  one  of  the  first  awakenings 
of  children,  and  early  instruction  in  song  avowedly  one  of  the  mos^t 
effectual  means  of  education.  Savages,  like  children,  have  the  keenest 
desire  for  song  and  dance^i.  e.,  for  rhythmic  sound  and  movement. 
Rhythm  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  the  fight  of  birds,  the  course  of 
the  deer,  in  the  excitement  of  the  dance,  and  the  whole  wide  harmony 
of  creation  and  of  human  genius.  The  civilization  of  mankind,  as  of 
individual  man,  without  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  is  unthinkable 
— and  music  is  before  all  other  arts  the  awakening  of  tlie  heart 

Before,  however,  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  production  of  his  first 
little  works  of  art,  we  may  have  noticed  him  grubbing  in  the  earth,  or 
transfixed  in  admiration  of  some  animal  or  flower :  nature  has  already 
worked  upon  him  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  only  to  the  fresh  living  air 
that  children  of  the  tendcrest  years  stretch  out  their  hands  so  joyfully, 
when  the  mother  or  the  nurse  produces  hat  and  ploak  to  take  them  out 
of  doors.  The  forms  and  immediate  impressions  of  surrounding 
nature  already  afford  the  infant  being  pleasure  and  delight. 

GARDENING. 

T\lien  free  use  of  the  limbs  has  been  gained,  all  children  who  are  not 
prevented  from  so  doing  will  be  seen  grubbing  in  the  garden  soil, 
throwing  up  mounds,  and  little  by  little  making  themselves  small  gar- 
dens of  their  own.  At  first  the  little  spade,  which  accompanies  the 
child  out  of  doors,  is  only  used  for  heaping  up  sand  and  stones,  as  an 
exercise  of  strength  without  aim.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  power  of 
observation  has  begun  to  supplement  the  merely  instinctive  movements, 
there  is  awakened  an  impulse  to  till  the  ground  and  to  make  use  of 
the  productive  force  of  nature ;  thus  the  child  in  its  play,  and  thus  man 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  seeks  to  obtain  better  and  more 
plentiful  nourishment.  Even  though  the  instinct  which  moves  the 
child  to  enclose  its  little  garden  with  sticks  be  an  undefined  one,  it  is 
nevertheless  that  out  of  which  the  science  of  agriculture  has  arisen — 
the  instinct,  or  need  of  possession. 

Without  possession,  without  ownership,  the  individuality  of  man 
would  never  have  been  fully  stamped.  Ownership  widens  personality 
by  giving  it  power  to  work,  means  to  carry  out  its  will,  and  to  satisfy 
the  feeling  of  fellow-love  by  sharing  its  goods  with  others. 

Were  it  not  for  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  agriculture,  man  would 
never  have  forsaken  his  nomadic  life,  would  never  have  founded  towns 
and  communities,  would  never  have  carried  development  as  fai'  as  the 
nation,  and  never  have  experienced  the  love  of  country. 
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It  may  seem  to  many  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  see  in  the  first  little 
territorial  possession  of  the  child  the  starting-point  of  the  love  of  one's 
country,  and  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  all  and  everything  which 
is  of  importance  in  human  life,  be  it  little  or  great,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  unnoticed  utterances  which  have  been  the  germs  of  future  de- 
velopments. The  largest  tree  may  have  sprung  from  tbe  least  percep- 
tible seed,  and  the  greatest  human  action  slumbers  in  the  first  sensations 
of  the  infant  soul.  Is  not  the  love  of  one's  own  hearth  the  seed  of  the 
love  of  one's  country? 

But  if  bodily  wants  have  been  the  first  spurs  to  all  human  culture,  it 
is  also  unmistakably  noticeable  through  the  course  of  history,  that  by 
the  side  of  every  material  need  there  is  also  a  spiritual  claim  which 
makes  itself  felt.  The  tending  and  nurturing  of  that  which  serves 
firstly  to  satisfy  selfish  requirements,  must  at  the  same  time  awaken 
love.  For  whatever  man  carefully  tends,  the  object  or  the  being  to 
whom  he  devotes  his  care,  for  whom  he  works,  he  also  learns  to  love. 
That  child  would  be  a  degenerate  one  that  did  not  bestow  its  loving 
care  on  some  objects  or  beings,  were  it  at  first  only  its  playthings. 
With  what  tenderness  do  girls  love  their  dolls,  boys  their  toy-horses  I 
but  from  these  inanimate  things — which  are  only  alive  in  childish 
fancy — their  affections  are  soon  transferred  to  the  animals  of  the  house, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  To  a  child  who  has  never  called  a  piece 
of  ground  its  own,  has  never  tilled  it  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  has 
never  expended  its  fostering  love  on  plants  and  animals,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  gap  in  the  development  of  the  soul,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  that  child  to  attain  the  capacity  for  human  nurture  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense.  All  tending  and  fostering  require  self-mastery  and  self- 
denial,  and  these  are  only  learnt  by  gradual  exercise,  beginning  with 
the  little  and  mounting  up  to  the  great.  Out  of  the  soil  which  he  tilled 
with  labor  and  care,  there  accrued  to  man  his  first  rights  over  the  planet 
inhabited  by  him,  and  the  first  page  of  his  later  law-book  contains  the 
principle :  **  Duties  and  rights  should  correspond  to  one  another." 

CURIOSITY   TO  KNOW. 

Not  till  the  child  has  to  a  certain  extent  mastered  the  use  of  its  limbs 
and  senses,  and  its  spontaneity  and  faculties  of  observation  have  been 
awakened,  enabling  it  to  make  all  manner  of  little  experiments,  not  till 
then  does  the  desire  for  knowledge  (generally  called  curiosity)  assert 
itself.  True,  this  desire  lies  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  groping 
and  feeling  of  the  hands,  but  it  only  then  awakens  with  anything  like 
distinctness,  when  the  child  begins  to  search  into  the  causes  of  things 
and  appearances  with  its  thousand  times  repeated,  **  Why,  whence,  and 
wherefore."  It  must  first  have  taken  in  from  the  outward  world  a  se- 
ries of  impressions,  images,  and  ideas,  before  thoughts  will  germinate 
in  its  mind.  In  order  to  knowy  the  child  makes  experiments ;  it  knocks 
different  objects  together,  or  throws  them  on  the  ground,  to  test  the 
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solidity  of  their  material ;  it  finds  out  their  taste  with  its  tongue ;  tears 
or  breaks  them  up  to  see  what  they  are  like  inside,  and  by  hundreds  of 
like  experiments  searches  out  the  nature  and  use  of  things. 

COMPARISON. 

To  observation  and  investigation  follows  the  comparison  of  one  thing 
with  another,  and  by  comparison  a  perception  of  size,  form,  color, 
number,  etc.,  is  arrived  at.  What  child  is  there  that  does  not  measure 
the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  different  articles,  that  does  not  ask  :  "  which 
of  them  is  the  largest?"  What  child  does  not  delight  in  counting  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  occupied?  in  asking  their  names  and  uses? 
Unfortunately  the  answers  given  to  a  child's  eager  inquiries  are  too 
often  only  empty  words  little  calculated  to  satisfy  them.  It  is  not 
words  alone,  but  above  all  demonstrations,  which  can  furnish  answers 
adapted  to  a  child's  understanding ;  instruction  in  observation  must 
begin  with  its  earliest  games,  and  not  only  at  school.  IIow  brightly  a 
child's  eyes  will  sparkle  at  every  fresh  discovery,  be  it  only  a  shining 
stone  or  a  new  wild-flower  that  it  has  found;  its  joy  over  every  freih 
addition  to  its  store  of  knowledge,  to  its  treasure-house  of  ideas,  is  often, 
though  it  may  express  itself  diff*erently,  no  less  than  that  of  the  wise 
man  of  antiquity,  who,  with  the  words,  "I  have  discovered  it,"  ft  11 
senseless  to  the  gi'ound.  Just  as  children,  when  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge first  wakens  in  them,  begin  by  occupying  themselves  with  the  re- 
lations of  space,  with  size  and  number,  so  did  the  learning  of  mankind 
begin  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  The  sole  book  which  they 
could  interrogate  at  the  beginning  of  their  development,  was  nature; 
the  observation  and  imitation  of  nature  led  from  invention  to  invention, 
each  of  which  increased  the  sum  of  knowledge,  and  widened  the  men- 
tal horizon.  With  a  knowledge  of  nature, — however  superficial  it  may 
hive  been,  and  based  merely  on  appearances — did  the  learning  of  man- 
kind begin,  and  the  learning  of  children  must  begin  in  like  manner. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  first  deductions  from  this  experimental 
knowledge  should  lead  to  mathematical  conclusions,  should  consist  in 
the  measurement  of  compared  objects.  Not  till  things  had  been  classi- 
fied according  to  their  size  and  nimiber,  could  they  present  themselves 
clearly  to  the  understanding. 

As  the  child  carries  on  its  first  geographical  observations  by  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  garden  and  the  nearest  environs  of  its  dwelling-place, 
so  the  geographical  knowledge  of  infant  mankind  began  w  ith  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  neighboring  tracts  of  land,  their  soil,  their  products, 
their  climates,  etc.  With  the  history  of  the  family,  the  patriarchs,  be- 
gan the  history  of  the  world.  ^Vhat  do  children  love  more  to  hear  than 
the  stories  of  family  adventures,  what  their  parents  and  grand-parents 
did,  all  that  happened  in  their  childhood,  how  they  lived  "when  they 
were  little  ?  **  It  is  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  occurs  to  a  child, 
whether  others  were  like  what  he  himself  is,  whether  they,  too,  were 
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once  little.  It  was  possibly  tliis  thought  which  once  moved  a  child  to 
ask  the  question,  "if  God  had  once  been  a  little  boy?"  Childi-en  only 
understand  what  they  can  refer  back  to  themselves,  for  they  can  only 
stai't  fiom  themselves. 

SOCIAL    IMPULSE. 

But  all  these  degrees  of  development,  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
could  only  be  reached  by  mankind  (and  the  same  applies  to  the  child) 
in  connection  with  his  fellow-men,  through  the  bond  of  society.  The 
instinct  of  fellowship  distinguishes  even  the  higher  races  of  animals 
from  the  lower,  and  is  the  deepest  and  most  universal  instinct  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  source  and  the  means  of  all  his  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Only  by  means  of  association  can  man  conquer  time  and  space, 
subdue  to  his  own  uses  the  forces  of  nature,  and  make  himself  more 
and  more  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  which  he  shall,  in  time,  permeate  and 
dominate  even  as  God  permeates  and  dominates  the  universe. 

The  social  impulse  shows  itself  as  early  as  the  first  months  of  a 
child's  existence.  No  child  likes  to  be  alone;  it  screams  in  its  cradle 
if  it  thinks  no  human  being  is  near  it,  and  is  quieted  by  the  least  word 
of  kindly  speech.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  society  of  human  beings  in 
general  that  it  wants — it  needs  especially  that  of  its  like,  of  children 
who  are  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  that  is  to  say,  of  children  of 
its  own  age.  A  child  that  has  spent  its  childhood  with  grown-up  people 
only  will  never  possess  the  freshness  and  youthful  joyousness  which  are 
awakened  by  life  in  a  community ;  and  premature  seriousness,  if  not 
melancholy,  will  stamp  its  young  features.  What  happy  smiles,  what 
beaming  eyes,  does  one  not  see  in  even  the  youngest  children,  when 
they  catch  sight  of  other  children  as  young  as  themselves.  The  play 
of  children  with  each  other  forms  the  first  basis  of  a//,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  their  moral  cultivation.  Without  the  love  of  his  kind,  without 
all  the  manifold  relations  of  man  to  man,  all  morality,  all  culture^ 
would  inevitably  collapse;  in  the  instinct  of  fellowship  lies  the  origin 
of  state,  of  church,  and  of  all  that  makes  human  life  what  it  is. 

RELIGIOUS   INSTINCT. 

According  to  Frobel  the  first  religious  instincts  of  children  show 
themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  join  all  gatherings  of  grown-up  people ; 
this  Frubel  attributes  to  an  undefined  feeling  that  there  is  a  common 
striving,  a  common  idea  uniting  all  the  different  individuals  and  causing 
them  to  assemble  together.  Thus,  in  the  streets,  or  anywhere  else, 
children  will  be  seen  flocking  to  any  spot  where  several  people  are 
gathered  together ;  nothing  delights  children  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  join  in  gatherings  of  grown-up  people,  however  much  constraint  be 
enforced  upon  them.  The  pleasure  of  the  first  visit  to  church  has  more 
to  do  with  the  delight  in  a  concourse  of  many  people  than  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  going  on,  or  the  participation  in  the  spirit  of  the 
devotions,  which  the  child  is  quite  incapable  of  entering  into.    Ko 
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doubt  this  is  only  the  first  unconscious  aspiration  penetrating  the 
child's  soul,  and  with  it  is  bound  up  at  the  same  time  the  love  of  man- 
kind, which  always  precedes  the  love  of  God.  It  is  only  the  love  of  its 
mother,  of  its  parents,  of  those  nearest  to  it,  which  can  lead  the  young 
soul  to  God ;  out  of  this  feeling  is  born  the  first  spark  of  religious  as- 
piration. As  every  sensation,  and  all  other  knowledge  rests  immediately 
on  instinct,  so,  too,  does  religious  knowledge.  Frobel's  statement  that 
by  repeatedly  observing  how  children,  scarcely  a  year  old,  when  being 
amused  with  a  ball  fastened  to  a  string,  will  quickly  take  their  eyes  off 
the  revolving  ball  and  follow  the  string  till  they  come  to  the  hand  which 
is  turning  it,  he  became  convinced  that  even  a  child's  instinct  will 
drive  it  from  the  contemplation  of  the  appearance  of  things  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  cause,  may  be  little  instructive  to  those  who  do  not 
concede  to  childish  utterances  a  psychological  basis.  And  yet  no 
thinker  will  deny  that  all  the  conscious  utterances  of  humanity  have  risen 
out  of  unconscious  ones.  But  in  this  concession  there  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, an  acknowledgment  of  Frobel's  idea,  that  every  conception  of  the 
mature  mind  has  its  root-point  in  an  instinctive  idea  of  the  child's 
mind,  which,  being  awakened  by  outward  phenomena,  shows  itself  first 
as  a  blind  impulse ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  instruction  must  start  with 
the  concrete  and  mount  up  to  abstract  thought.  Frobel  says  :  "  From 
objects  to  pictures — from  pictures  to  symbols — from  symbols  to  ideas, 
leads  the  ladder  of  knowledge."  And  Pestalozzi :  "  There  is  nothing 
in  the  mind  which  has  not  passed  into  it  through  the  senses." 

God  through  Nature. — Symbols, 

The  first  intimation  of  a  higher  being  came  to  mankind  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  its  development — as  it  still  does  to  the  child — through  the 
impression3  of  the  visible  world  of  nature.  Man  felt  his  own  weak« 
ness  in  the  presence  of  the  giant  forces  of  Nature,  contemplated  while 
still  in  the  fermentation  stage  of  its  development,  and  bowed  ti*em- 
blingly  before  its  unknown  ruler.  He  saw  that  he  himself  and  his  ex- 
istence were  dependent  on  the  bounty  and  beneficence  of  this  Nature, 
which,  like  a  loving  mother  showered  all  manner  of  blessings  on  him, 
and  so  he  loved  her  in  return,  and  worshiped  her  through  symbols 
chosen  from  her  own  treasure-house,  till  at  last,  as  he  became  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  acquainted  with  himself  and  his  own  being,  he  humanized 
the  soul  of  nature  after  an  ideal  standard,  and  worshiped  and  feared 
it  in  the  shape  of  his  false  Gods. 

Who  made  all  the  trees  and  flowers,  birds  and  sheep?  who  made  my 
father  and  mother?  asks  the  child,  seeking  after  the  causes  of  things, 
because  he  is  himself  the  beginning  of  a  thinking,  reasonable  being. 
The  roaring  of  the  thunder  makes  him  tremble  like  the  savages — ^he 
imagines  it  to  be  the  voice  of  a  higher  power ;  the  reviving  breath  of 
spring  fills  him  with  an  undefined  sensation  of  wonder,  and  awakes  in 
him  forebodings  of  the  invisible  Benefactor  whose  visible  image  he 
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hyree  in  hia  parents.  A  child,  with  bis  lap  full  of  aweet-amelling  flow- 
ers wtiieb  he  is  going  to  weave  into  s  garland,  sits  on  the  grass  under  a 
blossoming  apple-tree  in  which  the  birds  are  warbling  their  springsong; 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  his  being,  a  cooling  wind  plajs 
gently  round  his  face  and  showers  over  bim  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
tree;  a  flood  of  newly  experienced  bliss  uplifts  hia  soul,  and  his  lips 
gently  whisper:  ''It  is  the  good  God  who  is  passing  by," — the  first 
revelation  of  the  deity  has  entered  his  soul. 

All  religion  begins  with  natural  religion,  but  the  God  in  nature  must 
also  be  recognized  in  man,  though  this  will  not  be  till  the  God  in  nat- 
ure has  been  apprehended.  The  development  of  nature  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind  are  mutually  symbolic  one  of  the  other,  and 
correspond  in  their  different  stages  to  the  various  stages  of  belief  in 
God,  tbrongb  which  mankind  and  the  individual  pass.  That  is  to  say, 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  human  soul  proceeds  according  to  the 
same  system  of  laws  aa  the  development  of  the  organisms  of  natui-e — 
for  both  have  a  common  creator.  And  not  only  do  they  follow  the 
same  laws  of  development,  but  the  sequence  of  stages  is  the  same  in 
both  cases;  everything  ascends  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  The 
budding-season  of  spring  represents  childhood;  the  blossom-time  of 
summer,  youth  ;  the  fruits  of  harvest,  the  maturity  of  manhood ;  and 
the  decay  of  winter,that  of  old  age.  Everywhere  in  the  world  of  nature 
we  find  analogies  to  the  life  of  the  human  soul.  All  natural  phenomena 
correspond  to  ideas,  incorporate  thoughts,  and  thus  receive  a  higher 
meaning;  or  are  the  signs  of  spiritual  tmths  to  which  they  give 
expression.    Thus  they  maybe  called  St/mbols. 

The  profound  understanding  shown  by  Frobel  of  the  path  which  ed- 
ucation must  follow,  in  order,  in  this  aspect  also,  to  keep  in  relation  to 
human  natnre,  will  be  more  closely  examined  later  on  in  this  work. 


The  utterances  of  all  children  are  the  same,  and  their  origin  is  the 
same,  for  they  are  based  on  inborn  natural  impulses.  But  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,  nothing  without  an  object;  all  inEtincts  which  have 
not  been  deBected  from  their  natural  direction  have  but  this  one  end : 
to  further  the  development  of  the  organization  of  natnre,  or  of  the 
human  individual. 

The  child  plays,  is  constrained  to  play,  in  order  to  develop  itself. 
Its  play  b  activity  intended  to  awaken,  strengthen,  and  form  its  powers 
and  talents,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  a  grown 
being.  In  like  manner  the  combined  activity  of  mankind — the  results 
of  which  appear  in  the  progressive  stages  of  civilization  in  the  past  and 
the  present — can  have  no  other  end  but  the  realization  oE  perfected 
humanity  through  the  development  of  all  that  concerns  mankind,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  idea  ot  humanity.  But  hu- 
manity is  made  up  of  individual  men,  and  thus  it  follows  of  necessity. 
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that  the  life's  aim  of  the  latter  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  members. 

No  one  thinks  of  denying  that  the  individual  plant,  or  the  individual 
animal)  develops  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  tribe.  And  it  is  onlj 
because  we  understand  how  the  development  of  the  tribe  and  family  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal  proceeds  that  we  know  how  to  manage  the  indi- 
vidual specimens.  According  to  the  various  modifications  of  this 
natural  method  of  treatment,  is  the  special,  individual  character  of  an- 
imals stamped  on  them ;  and  this  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  house- 
dogs. Amongst  the  same  tribe  of  dogs,  one  may  be  much  more  obedi- 
ent, faithful  and  dependent,  or  more  vicious  and  faithless,  than  others. 

The  utterances  of  every  different  being  bear,  likewise,  the  stamp  of 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  instinctive,  involuntary  expressions  and  ac- 
tions, which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  race,  must  serve  the 
natural  end  of  their  development. 

Tlie  child  is  as  little  conscious  of  this  end  as  is  the  savage  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  the  uncultivated  grown  being,  but  both  are  driven  and 
led  by  inward  impulses  and  outward  attractions  to  procure  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  needs,  first  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence, 
and  then  to  attain  the  highest  possible  state  of  well-being.  The  nec- 
essary exertions  and  practices  to  this  end  are  the  means  of  their  culture. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  mankind  teaches  us  how  the  bodily 
necessities,  food,  clothing,  shelter  from  inclement^ weather,  danger^  etc., 
and  later  on  the  spiritual  needs,  social  intercourse,  desire  after  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  spurred  men  on  to  the  discovery  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes our  present  possessions  in  industry,  art,  and  science. 

Just  as  mankind  through  its  stage  of  unconsciousness  was  prepared 
for  a  succeeding  higher  stage  of  development  and  culture,  till  it  should 
attain  to  self-consciousness  and  knowledge  of  its  destiny,  so  does  the 
playful  activity  of  the  child  prepare  it  for  its  later  conscious  existence. 
But  this  end  will  only  be  accomplished  when  education  holds  out  to  the 
instinctive  feeling  and  groping  of  childhood  the  necessary  guidance,  and 
the  fit  material  to  work  on.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  Frobel's  Kinder- 
garten, which  follows  out  in  miniature  the  chief  features  of  the  histoiy 
of  human  culture,  places  in  the  way  of  children  similar  experiences,  and 
thus  prepares  them  for,  and  makes  them  capable  of,  understanding  the 
life  of  the  present  day,  which  is  an  outcome  of  the  past. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  by  the  following  of  the  history  of  culture 
we  do  not  mean  the  depiction  of  the  different  epochs  of  culture,  or  of 
the  nationalities  which  represent  them  (as  is  often  erroneously  thought), 
but  such  a  course  of  instructional  activity  as  shall  reproduce  in  minia^ 
ture  in  the  work  of  the  child  the  progressive  development  of  the  race, 
as  manifested  in  the  work  of  mankind. 
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"  The  parpoM  of  nature  is  development.  The  pari>ofle  of  the  spiritual  world  is  cul- 
ture. The  problem  of  this  world  is  an  educagonalone,  the  solution  of  which  is  pro- 
ceeding according  to  fixed  divine  laws.*'  -"^  ttHJkS^  • 

Education  is  emancipation — the  setting  free  of  the  bound-ap  forces 
of  the  body  and  the  souL  The  inner  conditions  necessary  to  this  setting 
free  or  development  all  healthily-born  children  bring  with  them  into 
the  world,  the  outer  ones  must  be  supplied  through  education. 

If  in  the  spring  the  hard  coverings  of  plants  are  to  burst  open  so  that^ 
the  buds  of  leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  set  free  and  sprout,  air  and  sun- 
light, rain  and  dew  must  be  supplied  to  them.  The  inner  force  will  be 
sufficient  to  break  open  the  shells  if  the  outward  conditions  are  not 
wanting.  In  nature  every  necessity  or  want  meets  with  corresponding 
satisfaction,  and  this  without  conscious  will  or  exertion  according  to 
unchanging  laws  and  principles.  The  course  of  the  sap  in  plants,  which 
ascends  and  descends  regularly  from  the  root  to  the  blossom,  and  by  a 
continual  process  of  expansion  and  contraction  forms  the  leaf-buds,  cor- 
responds to  the  course  of  the  blood  in  animal  and  human  organisms, 
starting  from  the  heart  and  returning  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  action  ot 
the  ventricles,  exhibiting  in  like  maimer  expansion  and  contraction. 

"    "  '^ 
\ 

LAW  OP    DEVELOPMENT. 

Everything  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  however  different  the  stages 
of  progress  may  be,  comes  imder  one  imiversal  law,  and  development 
means  the  same  as  progress  according  to  law, — systematic  going  on  from 
the  unformed  to  the  formed,  from  chaos  to  cosmos.  \ 

And  as  does  the  physical  so  also  must  the  spiritual  development  pro-  ' 
ceed  in  systematic  fashion,  or  education  would  be  impossible.  For 
what  we  call  education  is  influencing  the  development  of  the  child, 
guiding  and  regulating  it  as  well  in  its  spiritual  as  in  its  physical  as- 
pect. But  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  people  maintain  that  dur- 
ing the  instinctive,  unconscious  period  of  a  child's  life,  it  should  be  left 
to  follow  its  impulses  entirely,  and  no  attempt  made  to  deal  with  it 
systematically.  But,  as  the  soul  undoubtedly  begins  to  unfold  and  form  | 
itself  in  the  period  of  unconsciousness  in  the  same  systematic  manner  I 
as  in  later  periods,  any  such  assertion  must  be  erroneous  and  based  on 
false  premises.  Spiritual  development  must  proceed  in  as  regular  and 
systematic  a  course  as  organic  development,  seeing  that  the  physical 
organs  are  intended  to  correspond  as  implicitly  to  the  soul,  which  they 
serve,  as  cause  corresponds  to  effect.  1  Psychology  has  determined  the 
order  of  the  development  of  the  soul,  as  has  physiology  that  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  but  the  former  science  has  chiefly  concerned  itself 
with  the  already  more  or  less  formed  soul  of  the  adult,  which,  through 
self-will  and  voluntary  deflection  from  the  path  of  order,  is  always  to  a 


I 
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certain  extent  the  slave  of  arbitrariness,  and  the  growth  of  the  soul  in 
the  period  of  childliood  has  been  little  studied  or  observed. 

Frdbel  used  constantly  to  say  when  lecturing :  "  If  you  want  to  un- 
derstand clearly  the  regular  working  of  nature  you  naust  observe  the 
common  wild  plants,  many  of  which  are  designated  as  weeds :  it  is  seen 
more  clearly  in  these  than  in  the  complexity  of  cultivated  plauts." 
For  this  purpose  he  grew  different  species  of  wild  plants  in  pots. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  human  plant.  The  young  child's  soul, 
while  yet  in  its  primitive  and  instinctive  stage,  without  forethought 
and  without  artificiality,  exhibits  to  the  really  seeing  and  understand- 
ing observer  the  systematic  regularity,  the  io(/ic  of  nature's  dealings  in 
her  development  process,  spite  of  the  variety  of  individual  endowment. 

In  the  foregoing  essay  we  attempted  to  demonstrate  what  may  be 
called  the  universal  in  the  "  utterances''  of  child-nature,  that  which  sets 
the  stamp  of  the  race  on  each  individual.  Through  these  utterances, 
in  so  far  as  they  repeat  themselves  in  each  individual  and  may  conse- 
quently be  reduced  to  a  law,  we  anive  at  the  key-note  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  order  of  child  development. 

CORRESPONDENCES. — INDIVIDUAL — THE   RAGE. 

Frobel  says :  "  There  is  continuous  connection  in  the  spiritual  life  as 
a  whole,  as  there  is  universal  harmony  in  nature."  And  certainly  it 
cannot  be  otherwise :  the  eternal  law  of  order,  which  reigns  throughout 
tlie  universe,  must  also  determine  the  development  of  the  human  soul. 
But  the  educator  who  would  supply  the  human  bud  in  right  manner 
with  light  and  warmth,  rain  and  dew,  and  so  induce  it  to  emancipate 
itself  from  its  fettered  condition,  and  through  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
slumbering  forces  to  blossom  into  worthy  life,  must  not  only  understand 
the  law  but  must  also  possess  the  means  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  law:  t.  c,  his  method  of  education  must  follow  the  same  systematic 
plan  as  nature  does,  and  the  outward  practical  means  roust  correspond. 

Xo  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  instruction  is  only  worthy  of  the 
name  when  it  is  methodical.  Instruction  of  such  kind  is  a  branch  of 
education :  but  branch  and  stem  spring  from  the  same  root.  However 
much  may  have  been  done,  from  the  days  of  antiquity  up  to  the  present 
day,  to  improve  educational  and  instructional  systems,  and  to  adapt 
them  more  closely  to  the  natural  process  of  development,  and  thus  at- 
tain the  result  aimed  at — knowledge — in  the  best  and  quickest  manner, 
the  laws  of  development  of  the  infant  mind  are,  nevertheless,  still  veiled 
in  obscurity.  No  infallible  chart  has  yet  been  found,  which,  as  the 
magnet  to  the  mariner,  will  show  the  educator  invariably  the  right 
direction  to  steer  in,  spite  of  all  ebbs  and  flows,  spite  of  all  the  thousand 
different  courses  that  each  vessel,  each  character,  according  to  its  indi- 
vidual destination,  has  to  strike  into.  But  so  long  as  some  such  fixed 
method  of  education  remains  undiscovered,  so  long  will  even  the  best 
education  be  more  or  less  an  arbitrary  work. 
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It  was  also  Pestalozzi*8  chief  endeavor  to  discover  and  apply  that  ] 
which  he  called  "  the  principle  of  the  organic,"  and  to  him,  and  his  ed- 
ucational forerunners,  are  we  indebted  for  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  child  development,  and  for  the  means  by  which  education  and 
instruction  have  been  more  systematically  organized.  Without  their 
lureliminary  efforts  Frobel  might  not,  perhaps,  have  discovered  the 
method  whereby  he  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  them,  and  brought 
their,  and  more  especially  Pestalozzi*s,  practical  endeavors  to  comple- 
tion. In  like  manner  will  Frobel's  successors  be  called  on  to  develop 
further  what  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  Frobel  says :  **  As  motion  in  the  universe 
depends  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  so  do  movements  in  the  life  of  hu-  i 
manity  depend  on  the  law  of  unity  of  life." — And  further :  "  As  the  laws 
of  the  fruit  are  developments  of  the  laws  of  the  flower,  and  the  laws  of 
the  flower  developments  of  the  laws  of  the  bud,  and  the  laws  of  the  bud, 
flower,  and  fruit,  are  at  the  same  time  one  with  the  laws  of  the  whole 
tree  or  plant ;  so  are  the  laws  of  the  development  of  spiritual  life  higher 
outcomes,  or  developments,  of  the  laws  of  the  solar  and  planetary  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  Were  this  not  the  case  man  could  not  understand 
the  latter,  for  he  can  only  understand  that  which  is  homogeneous  to 
him.  And,  according  to  this,  the  laws  of  the  development  of  life,  in 
the  region  of  the  spiritual,  must  be  apprehended,  demonstrated,  and  ^ 
built  upon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  to  point  out  the  appli- 
cation of  these  laws,  as  one  stage  of  progressive  human  cultivation." 

Frobel's  aim  and  efforts  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  thus :  he  was 
striving  to  hit  on  a  regular  course  or  method  of  education,  corresponding      ' 
to  the  method  of  instruction  long  ago  established  by  pedagogic  science.     Jf 

Education  Includes  Character, 

As  instruction  aims  before  all  things  at  imparting  knowledge,  so  ed- 
ucation has  for  its  chief  object  moral  culture,  the  formation  of  the 
character ;  and  for  this  end  it  is  above  all  necessary  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  individual  movement,  room  for  the  development  of  per- 
sonality. It  may  be  asked :  *'  How  can  there  be  one  law  for  all  and 
everything?  **  But  does  not  the  infinite  variety  of  creation  rest  on  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator?  Are  not  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  alike  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  are  they  thereby 
hindered  from  the  development  of  the  greatest  individuality?  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  each  heavenly  body  differs  from  another  both  in  its 
organisms  and  its  productions.  We  see  trees  and  plants  of  the  most 
different  kinds,  thriving  in  the  same  forests,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  each  individual  growth  assimilating  to  itself  those 
outward  influences  only  which  befit  its  special  nature.  So  the  person- 
ality of  the  child  will  only  absorb  into  itself  out  of  that  which  is  pre- 
aented  to  it,  whatever  corresponds  to  its  special  wants  and  endowments. 
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And  as  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  order  ol  all  movement  in  space 
that  the  free  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  possible,  and  that  dis- 
turbing collisions  are  avoided,  so  in  the  child's  nursery,  as  in  the  state, 
it  is  through  systematic  government  alone  that  freedom  is  attained — 
freedom  of  the  individual  through  the  freedom  of  all. 

That  education  should  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  nature  is 
granted  by  nearly  all  educationalists,  at  any  rate  by  those  of  modern 
times,  as  one  of  its  first  requisites.  And  what  is  according  to  natui*e 
is  according  to  law. 

Now  it  b  both  according  to  law  and  to  nature,  that  the  progressive 
development — of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  mankind — should  require 
at  each  new  stage,  new  conditions,  and  new  modes  of  assistance.  The 
bell-glass  which  protects  the  germinating  plant  will  not  cover  the  fuU- 
giown  tree,  and  the  man  cannot  wear  the  clothes  which  fitted  him  in 
his  childhood.  The  conditions  of  life  change  and  become  higher  in 
every  new  epoch  and  generation,  and  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
education  should  make  higher  and  more  comprehensive  demands  on  us 
than  on  the  generations  before  us. 

Amongst  our  Germanic  forefathers,  who  lived  in  their  forests  clothed 
in  bear  skins,  the  standard  of  their  children's  education  was :  for  the 
boys,  that  they  should  learn  the  use  of  the  spear  and  the  bow,  and  to 
mount  a  horse  in  the  battle  or  the  chase,  that  they  should  know  the 
rights  and  duties  of  tiieir  tribe,  and  the  customs  of  the  service  of  the 
gods ;  for  the  girls,  that  with  womanly  chastity  they  should  combine 
skill  in  cooking,  spinning,  and  housekeeping.  But  this  standard  no 
longer  satisfied  the  succeeding  age  of  chivalry.  And  the  culture  of 
knights  and  their  womankind  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  day, 
because  the  general  conditions  of  life  have  become  different. 

And  with  these  changes  of  conditions  the  nature  of  man,  physical 
and  spiritual,  changes  also.  Not  of  course  in  its  essential  features ;  not 
in  the  shape  and  conformation  of  his  body ;  nor  altogether  in  his  im- 
pulses, passions,  and  inclinations,  or  in  his  processes  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  willing.  Man  has  at  all  times  one  head,  two  hands,  and  two 
feet ;  at  all  times  he  suffers  and  enjoys,  according  to  the  impressions 
produced  on  him ;  thinks  and  endeavors  in  human  fashion.  But  are 
not  the  barbarian  and  the  cultivated  human  being  just  as  much  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another  by  their  outward  appearance  and  de- 
meanor as  by  their  inclinations  and  endeavors,  their  thinking  and 
willing  ?  The  physical  development  of  the  working-classes  is  so  uni- 
versally influenced  by  their  mode  of  life  that  in  them  the  bones  and 
muscles  preponderate ;  whereas  in  those  who  lead  a  more  intellectual 
life  the  nervous  system  dominates.  The  organization  of  the  head  of  a 
thinker  differs  in  an  important  manner  both  from  that  of  a  savage  and 
from  that  of  a  manual  laborer.  This  .difference  is  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity ;  it  is  not  only  physically  that  children  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
parents,  they  also  inherit  from  them  mental  dispositions.    The  child  of 
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the  Hottentot  will  be  born  with  different  dispositions  from  that  of  the 
cultivated  European,  and  the  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  one 
of  the  barbaric  age,  because  the  progress  of  the  race  must  also  express 
itself  in  the  individual. 

In  plants  and  animals  we  see  the  influence  of  cultivation  very  plainly. 
The  wild  yellow  root,  or  carrot,  must  for  instance  go  through  twenty 
generations  of  culture  before  it  becomes  eatable ;  and  after  only  five 
generations  of  neglect  it  will  again  revert  to  its  wild  condition.  The 
horse  breeder  knows  that  the  offspring  of  a  noble  race  is  itself  noble, 
and  therefore  requires  higher  care  than  that  of  a  lower  race.  Manifold 
experience  teaches  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  educate  the  child  of  un- 
couth parents  and  ancestors — though  not  necessarily  of  savage  ones — 
for  a  life  of  refined  cultivation. 

It  lies  still  before  the  explorers  in  the  science  of  humanity  to  discover 
and  demonstrate  more  exactly  the  powerful  influences  of  mental  culture 
on  the  bodily  and  mental  organism,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
higher  the  culture  of  a  nation  has  risen,  so  much  the  higher  endow- 
ments will  its  children  bring  with  them  into  the  world. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  continual  reconstruction 
of  educational  systems,  as  of  all  other  things,  and  will  any  persist  in 
maintaining  that,  what  of  old  was  good  enough  and  sufficient  for  tlie 
education  of  mankind  is  also  sufficient  now-a-days  ?  To  each  age,  how- 
ever, belongs  a  special  virtue,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  commonly 
overlooked  by  the  reformers  of  the  directly  succeeding  age.  However 
much  we  may  be  justified  in  claiming  for  our  own  age  great  advance 
in  all  school  and  instructional  arrangements,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  preceding  generation  excelled  us  in  many  respects  with  regard  to 
education.  Cultivation  of  character,  moral  earnestness  and  religion — 
the  foundation  of  all  education — were  prevalent  in  far  higher  measure. 
The  care  and  attention  which  the  ancient  Greeks  bestowed  in  training 
the  body  for  strength,  skill  and  beauty,  are  also  equally  wanting  in  our 
day.  Furthermore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ruling  tendency  of  ed- 
ucation at  the  present  day  has  resulted  in  a  one-sided  development  of 
the  understanding,  and  in  the  stupefying  system  of  overcramming  for 
which  our  rising  generation  is  remarkable. 

Can  any  one,  moreover,  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  black  shadows 
looming  in  the  pathway  of  the  present  generation,  so  deaf  as  not  to 
hear  the  warning-cry  of  manifold  misery  resounding  on  all  sides.  The 
blame  of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  must  undoubtedly  be  partly 
attributed  to  faulty  education.  The  characteristic  features  of  our  age 
are : — Knowledge  without  practice ;  practice  without  the  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality; thought  precociously  developed  before  fancy  and  feeling, 
like  to  bud  and  blossom,  have  matured  the  fruit ;  insight  without  power 
of  action ;  the  capacity  for  ruling  matter  degraded  to  the  service  of  the 
material  nature ;  no  reverence  for  the  all-permeating  spirit  of  God,  no 
belief  in  its  eternal  working — human  intellect  regarded  as  the  highest 
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court  of  appeal.     The  childlike  simplicity  which  surrenders  itself  to  a 

higher  and  an  invisible  power  is  now  almost  unknown,  for  its  source  in 

the  original  unsullied  nature  of  childhood  becomes  early  corrupted,  and 

education  directs  the  mind  only  to  outward  things ;  learning  has  come 

to  be  little  more  than  acceptance  of  what  is  imparted,  leaving  no  room 

for  any  original  material  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  stifling  the  innate 

faculties.    On  all  sides  there  is  a  crying  out  for  new  rights,  without 

any  regard  for  the  idea  of  duty.     Well  does  a  modem  poet  lament ; 

*  "  In  sadness  I  gaze  on  mankind  of  to-day. 

Who  of  premature  culture  tbe  penalty  taste ; 
To  doubt  and  to  learning  a  too-early  prey, 

They  look  forth  on  a  future  of  darkness  or  waste." 

And  because  this  is  the  case  we  see  everywhere  restlessness,  discon- 
tent, a  piteous  seeking  for  unattained  liappiness — a  deep  vein  of  sad- 
ness runs  through  modem  society,  in  whose  very  strains  of  joy  tones  of 
sorrow  mingle,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  wanton  pleasure-seeking, 
longs  with  wailings  and  yearnings  after  the  forfeited  higher  good  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  ideal  cravings  of  the  soul.  The  world  waits  as  for 
a  magic  spell,  for  a  new  generation,  fashioned  for  a  new  world,  capable 
of  the  deeds  which  that  new  world  demands,  open  to  new  truths — who 
shall  usher  it  in  ? 

Every  penetrating  reform,  in  whatsoever  field  it  may  be  attempted, 
requires  a  new  truth,  a  new  idea  of  genius  for  its  foundation.  But  such 
an  idea  will  seldom  seem  new  in  its  entirety;  the  pages  of  history  will 
almost  certainly  prove  that  the  same  idea  has  already  been  expressed, 
though  in  a  different  setting,  by  former  thinkers,  and  that,  constantly 
recurring,  it  has  gained  a  standing  in  different  epochs.  And  whenever 
this  is  the  case  there  must  be  something  important  in  question  which 
has  not  hitherto  attained  to  full  development.  Often  it  is  only  a  lucky 
hit  that  is  needed  to  convert  into  reality  an  idea  that  has  long  been  in 
j^paration. 

Whether  it  has  happened  to  Frobel  by  a  like  lucky  hit  to  give  a  new 
basis  to  education,  experience  and  the  application  and  carrying  out  of 
his  method  must  show.  A  written  exposition  can  do  no  more  than 
represent  the  matter  in  its  general  outlines,  and  thus  awaken  the  de- 
sire to  understand  it  better,  and  to  test  its  merits  by  application. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  difficult  tasks  is  without  doubt  to  give  a 
universally  enlightening  definition  to  a  new  truth — great  or  small — for 
new  truths  always  lie  outside  the  general  mental  horizon.  Even  Frobel 
himself,  therefore,  has  had  little  success  in  describing  his  educational 
theory  in  its  full  compass,  and  he  is,  perhap.*?.  oven  more  justified  than 
Hegel  and  other  thinkers  in  complaininpf  that  he  has  not  been  under- 
.    stood.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  here  to  expound  this  idea  in  its 

•  "  In  Trauern  blick*  Ich  hin  auf  das  Geschlecht  von  heute, 
Wie  es  die  kfinstlich-fdihe  Reife  bflBst ; 
FrGh  Bchon  des  Zweifels,  der  Erkenntniefi  Beute, 
In  eiue  Zokunft  Bchaut,  die  duokel  oder  wiUt." 
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whole  breadth  and  depth — we  would  onlj  attempt  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing short  statemeuls  to  opeu  up  the  way  to  an  uuderstanding  of  it : 

The  process  oftpiniual  devetopment  goe»  on  according  tofxtd  lam. 

These  lawi  eorreipond  to  the  generai  latm  uhich  reign  throughout  the  unt- 
vene,  but  are  al  the  tame  time  higher,  becaii»e  luitedlo  a  higher  ttage  ff  de- 
tetopment, 

TIhm  tyitem  oflavis  mint  be  abie  to  be  traced  bade  lo  afundamerUal  law, 
hoicever  much  the  latter  may  oorg  in  its/ormula. 

Frobel  calls  it :  "  The  law  of  opposites  and  their  reconciliation,"  or 


There  is  nothing,  animate  or  inanimate,  to  which  this  law  does  not 
apply,  for  everything  consists  of  related  opposites :  a  proposition  always 
implies  the  counter  proposition — the  existence  of  God  presupposes  that 
of  the  world,  that  of  the  world  presupposes  that  of  God ;  man,  as  a  be, 
ing  both  conBcioua  and  unconscious,  links  together  nature — or  uucon. 
scious  existence,  with  God — absolute  conscious  existence.  The  inward 
and  outward  aspects  of  things  are  opposites,  which  the  thing  itself  con- 
nects together.  This  universal  law  manifests  itself  in  nature  in  the 
interchange  of  matter.  Every  organism  possesses  the  property  of  giv- 
ing out  on  the  one  hand  of  its  own  substance,  and  taking  in  on  the 
other  what  has  emanated  from  other  organisms.  And  these  opposites 
of  giving  out  and  taking  in  are  connected  by  assimilation  and  appro* 
priation^a  process  which  varies  in  each  different  organism.  It  is  by 
interchange  of  this  sort  that  the  physical  world  is  kept  in  continual 
balance,  aud  connection  of  all  its  parts. 

Id  the  intellectual  world  this  law  manifests  itself  in  a  similar,  or  at 
least  an  analogous,  manner.  Mental  development  is  also  exchange — & 
mental  interchange  of  matter.  The  soul  takee  in  from  outside,  through 
the  senses,  a  stock  of  impressions  and  imagee,  which  by  an  inward 
process  it  converts  into  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  gives  out  again 
to  the  world  as  words  and  actions.  Without  intercourse  and  exchange 
of  ideas  with  other  minds,  man  would  never  learn  to  think.  The 
process  of  thinking  is  impossible  without  comparison,  aud  in  order  to 
compare  there  must  be  variety  at  hand ;  but  the  most  distinct  difierence 
constitutes  only  relatioe  opposites  (absolute  opposites  do  not  exist), 
which  are  blended  together  by  means  of  concomitant  eimilarities. 
Therefore,  thought  is  also  the  connection  of  opposites. 

This  long  recognized  law  which,  whether  in  the  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  that  rule  throughout  the  cosmic  universe,  or  in  the  in- 
spiration or  expiration  of  the  lunge,  or  the  expansion  and  contracboD 
of  the  sap  of  plants,  etc,  hai  established  itself  as  the  law  of  all  life, 
growth,  and  being — this  law  Frobel  applies  to  education.  For,  he 
argues,  if  this  law  guides  the  process  of  spiritual  development  in  early 
childhood,  that  is,  in  the  period  of  non-deliberate  action,  educators  must 
regard  it  as  the  law  of  nature  for  the  human  mind  if  they  are  to  pro- 
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ceed  according  to  nature  (Nafur-gemdss*)  and  they  must  apply  this  law 
in  their  method,  and  above  all  lead  children  to  apply  it  themselves  in 
whatever  they  do ;  and  this  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment, in  the  stage  of  unconscious  existence,  which  is  the  geim  of  all 
others.  In  this  way  the  human  mind  will  be  trained  to  render  to  itself 
an  ever  clearer  and  clearer  account  of  the  laws  of  its  thinking  and  act- 
ing, while  an  opposite  method  of  education  would  more  or  less  hinder 
the  mind  from  attaining  the  power  of  clear  thought. 

For  instance,  a  child  directly  it  is  born  begins  to  take  in  through  its 
senses  impressions  from  outside.  It  perceives  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darkness ;  it  arrives  gradually  at  distinguishing  between  hard  and  soft, 
solid  and  fluid,  near  and  distant,  etc.  These  are  all  so  many  kinds  of 
opposites.  As  long  as  this  perceptive  faculty  is  but  feebly  developed,  it 
will  not  easily  distinguish  slight  degrees  of  difference,  as,  for  instance, 
a  hard  material  from  one  only  a  little  less  hard,  a  near  object  from  one 
a  very  little  farther,  and  so  forth.  The  more  marked  the  contrast  in 
the  qualities  of  different  objects  (for  it  is  not  the  things  themselves 
that  form  opposites,  but  their  qualities)  the  more  easily  will  they  be 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Now  to  be  able  to  distinguish  is  the 
first  step  towards  understanding.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  self-evident  that 
this  process  will  be  facilitated  if  the  objects  with  which  the  child  is  to 
occupy  itself  are  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  opposites  ?  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  size  of  things,  let  two 
objects,  relatively  great  and  little,  be  given  to  it,  or  for  distinction  of 
color  two  contrasting  colors,  and  so  forth. 

In  Probers  "second  gift,"  for  instance,  thtf  sphere  (a  single  surface 
without  edges  and  corners)  and  the  cube  (many  surfaces,  edges,  and 
corners)  form  opposites  which  the  cylinder  (containmg  both  a  round 
surface  like  the  sphere,  and  flat  surfaces  and  edges  like  the  cube) 
combines  in  its  form,  thus  connecting  two  opposites. 

Through  these  shapes,  and  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight,  the  child 
receives  impressions,  nothing  more.     But  out  of   these   impressions, 
feeling  and  willing  arise,  and  later  on  understanding  and  thinking,  and  . 
it  is  because  all  later  development  depends  on  them  that  early  im- 
pressions are  so  important. 

As  God  the  Creator  has  everywhere  in  creation  placed  opposites  side 
by  side  in  order  to  work  out  harmony,  so  must  man  proceed  in  like 
fashion,  in  all  his  works,  if  he  is  to  produce  harmony.  All  art  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  contrasts.  The  musician  in  the  trichord  connects 
together  two  discordant  tones ;  the  artist  in  his  pictures  blends  light 
and  shade,  dark  tints  and  bright  ones,  by  means  of  middle  tints,  etc. 

The  child,  too,  in  the  Kindergarten,  plaits  and  twists  in  like  manner; 
lays  one  little  stick  horizontally,  another  perpendicularly,  and  a  third 


*  The  word  Natur-genUlts  (according  to  nature)  mtiBt  never  be  understood  to  refer 
to  nature  in  its  distorted,  corrupted  condition,  in  which  sense  the  word  ncUiaxU  is 
often  used.— iVofe  by  the  Author, 
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half  horizontally,  half  perpendicularly,  in  order  by  means  of  the  slant- 
ing line  to  connect  together  the  two  others. 

And,  whilst  the  child  is  applying  this  simple  law  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  in  its  occupation,  it  is  being  led  on  to  creativeness,  which 
means,  as  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  out  of  given  materials  to  form 
new  combinations.  Without  law  or  rule,  t.  «.,  method,  this  is  not  pos^ 
sible.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  all  work,  whether  industrial  or 
artistic,  must  be  at  bottom  systematic. 

If  the  child  in  all  its  little  productions,  even  those  of  its  play,  has 
persistently  applied  this  principle  of  its  own  mental  development,  al- 
though at  the  time  conscious  of  nothing  more  than  that  by  this  simple 
means  it  could  produce  the  most  manifold  shapes,  figures,  etc.,  far  more 
will  have  beeu  done  for  its  general  development,  than  if  it  had  been  at 
once  prepared  for  all  the  various  branches  of  school  instruction.  Ar- 
rangement, distribution,  classification,  without  which  no  instruction 
can  be  carried  on,  and  clear  thought  is  impossible,  will  have  become 
habits  of  his  life,  and  will  bring  to  him  clearness  of  feeling,  w^  and 
thought,  the  only  certain  foundations  of  culture. 

froebel's  theory  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  we  find  the  first  general  educational 
requisites  to  be : 

Assistance  of  spontaneous  development  which  shall  accord  with  the 
laws  of  nature ; 

Considerations  for  the  outward  conditions  of  life  of  each  epoch,  and 
for  each  personality ; 

Understanding  and  application  of  the  universal  laws  of  spiritual 
development. 

With  regard  to  the  special  service  rendered  by  Frobel,  let  me  here 
repeat  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Frobel  has  discovered  the 
method  and  practical  means  of  disciplining,  or  of  developing,  body,  soul 
and  mind,  will,  feeling  and  understanding  according  to  the  systematic 
laws  of  nature. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  positive  and  individual  portion  of      / 
it,  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  Frobel's  method  stand  out  mark- 
edly, and  at  once  do  away  with  any  idea  of  its  being  pedantic  or 
ficial,  and  in  opposition  to  the  natural  free  development  of  the  child 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  smallest  practical  discovery  which  shall 
turn  our  educational  system  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  de- 
mands of  human  nature,  and  of  modern  times,  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance, and  must  contribute  towards  facilitating  and  expediting  the  great 
reformatory  process  of  our  age.  Though  education  cannot  do  all  that 
is  needed  in  this  respect,  it  can  do  a  great  deaL 
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ly.   EARLY   CHILDHOOD. 

"  The  renoTation  of  society  depends  on  its  moral  reform,  and  this  again  chiefly  on 
improvement  in  the  nature  of  education.  But  the  results  of  education  depend  on  its 
first  commencements,  and  these  are  in  the  hands  of  women.'* 

"  Poor  humanity  I  "  exclaims  Madame  de  Stael  at  the  sight  of  all 
the  manifold  miseries  of  mankind.  With  much  more  truth  might  one 
exclaim :  '^  Poor  childhood  1 "  for  in  childhood,  and  its  perverted  man- 
agement, lies  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  this  misery.  Adult  man- 
kind has  weapons  wherewith  to  repel  the  assaults  of  temptation  and 
trouble ;  helpless  childhood  is  exposed  without  power  of  resistance  to 
the  evils  of  mismanagement  and  neglect,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
human  beings  find  themselves  beginning  the  battle  of  life  already 
maimed  by  thousands  of  wounds.  If  only  the  human  soul  wei-e  better 
guarded  and  fostered  in  its  infancy,  how  many  fewer  despairing  meu 
•  and  women  should  we  Eee ! 

How  much  has  there  not  been  said  and  written — before  and  after 
Pestalozzi's  "  Book  for  Mothers  " — on  the  importance  of  first  impres- 
sions, and  yet  what  boundless  neglect  do  we  see  of  thb  first  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  human  soul  1  K  a  tender  young  leaf  be  pricked  in 
spring-time  with  the  finest  needle  it  will  show  a  scar  of  continually 
increasing  size  till  it  withers  in  the  autumn ;  how  many  such  needle- 
pricks  does  not  the  young  child-soul  receive — and  in  them  the  beginnings 
of  many  scars,  bad  habits,  faults  and  vices?  Is  there  a  single  human 
being  who  has  not  to  bear  the  weight — often  a  very  heavy  one — of  the 
consequences  of  some  neglect  in  childhood  ?  For  each  one  of  us  the 
roots  of  our  being  are  planted  in  our  childhood,  and  as  are  the  roots  so 
will  be  the  tree.  The  good  and  the  bad  alike,  if  they  could  see  down 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  their  existence,  would  be  able  to  trace  back 
their  good  deeds  and  their  evil  ones,  in  their  latest  ramifications,  to  the 
seeds  sown  in  infancy.  It  is  true  that  the  origin,  both  of  physical  and 
moral  diseases,  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  innate  dispositions  which 
are  tlie  heritage  of  parents  and  ancestors,  but  it  depends  upon  early 
care  and  training  whether  these  dispositions  be  developed  or  suppressed. 
Every  single  evil  tendency  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  degree. 

Nearly  all  mothers,  and  especially  young  ones,  think  that  their  chil- 
dren, so  softly  cradled  in  the  lap  of  love,  are  in  no  way  to  be  pitied, 
that  they  are  protected  from  all  moral  hurt,  as  from  every  breath  of 
cold  air.  And  yet  how  much  harm  is  done  both  to  their  bodies  and 
souls  by  this  very  mother-love  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  knowledge. 

ERRORS   IN   PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  young  mother,  in  any  class  of  society,  enter 
on  her  educational  office  fully  prepared  for  it,  even  let  us  say  so  far  as 
the  management  of  health  is  concerned  ?    And  even  if  she  herself  be 
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thoroughly  fitted  for  her  work,  can  she  prevent  nurses,  and  nursery- 
maids, or  whoever  else  may  assist  her  in  it,  from  committing  a  hundred 
errors  ?  Why  is  it  that  more  than  half  of  mankind  die  duiing  the  first 
ten  years  of  life,  and  of  these  again  the  greater  number  in  the  first  three 
yeara  ?  How  few  children  of  all  ages  are  really  blooming  and  healthy- 
looking,  especially  in  large  towns.  The  little  pale  faces  are  a  heavy 
reproach  to  parents  and  nurses,  and  little  do  these  thoughtless  mothers 
consider  what  a  terrible  responsibility  they  have  imdertaken  in  view  of 
the  well-being  of  humanity. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  child  who  can  scarcely  hold  up  its  great  heavy 
head.  When  the  mother  was  at  her  balls  the  nurse  used  to  give  it  de- 
coctions of  milk  and  poppy-heads,  so  that  whilst  it  was  sleeping  soundly 
she  might  keep  a  rendezvous.  The  water  in  the  little  one's  head  dooms 
it  to  an  early  death,  or — still  worse — to  idiocy  for  life  I  There  again 
is  one  whose  tottering,  uncertain  gait  tells  of  bandy  legs.  Born  with  a 
scrofulous  tendency,  it  was  set  too  early  on  the  weak  limbs  which  were 
not  able  to  support  it.  In  the  thick  w  aist  and  pale  face  of  another 
child  are  seen  the  results  of  over-feeding,  the  work,  perhaps,  of  a  good- 
natured  nursery-maid  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sharing  her  coffee,  coarse 
bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  with  her  young  charge.  Infiammation  of  the  chest, 
brought  on  during  the  first  months  of  its  life  by  a  draught  when  it  was 
being  washed,  has  developed  in  another  child  the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion. Wiio  could  enumerate  all  the  seemingly  trifling  causes  which, 
followed  up  by  later  injurious  influences,  destroy  the  health  of  millions  ? 
And  in  depriving  a  child  of  health  we  deprive  it  also  of  the  power  to 
work  and  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  world.  A  sickly  child  is  always,  and 
indeed  must  be,  a  coddled  and  a  spoilt  one,  and  grows  up  into  a  man 
of  ill-health,  unable  properly  to  maintain  his  family,  or  a  suffering 
housewife  and  mother  who  cannot  fulfill  her  duties. 

Errors  in  Moral  Training. 

But  the  first  pernicious  moral  influences  work  almost  more  terribly. 
The  apparent  passiveness  of  the  young  being  easily  deceives  its  elders 
as  to  its  really  too  ready  susceptibility  to  outward  impressions.  The 
helpless  infant  is  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  disorder,  insobriety,  vul- 
garity or  ugliness  of  surroundings,  while  all  the  time  the  impressions 
are  being  received  which  will  determine  the  points  of  view  from  which 
the  grown  man  or  woman  will  look  out  later  on  the  world. 

Each  one  of  us  is  the  offspring  of  his  age  and  his  nation.  This  means 
to  say :  each  one  bears  the  stamp  of  those  characteristics  of  his  age  and 
nation  amongst  which  he  is  born :  and  each  one  reflects  the  influences 
of  his  immediate  and  more  distant  surroundings.  In  this  respect  too 
each  one  is  the  offspring  of  his  family,  of  his  mother,  his  nurse,  his 
nursery,  his  playfellows,  etc.,  for  it  is  in  these  that  his  century  and  his 
nation  are  first  represented  to  him.  The  special  stamp  of  individuality 
which  his  body  and  soul  will  bear  in  later  life  will  be  traceable  to  these 
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first  impressions  which  influenced  the  inborn  dispositions  like  rain  or 
sunshine.  The  boy  who  has  been  reared  in  the  turmoil  of  camp-life  will 
bear  a  different  stamp  of  character  from  one  who  has  grown  up  in  peace- 
ful quiet  amongst  the  flowers  of  a  garden.  The  Spartans  and  Athenians 
grew  up  in  the  self-aame  country,  under  the  same  sky — but  how  differ- 
ently did  culture  and  morals  color  their  national  characters.  Culture 
and  morals  are  the  result  of  education — of  that  which  is  bestowed  as 
well  as  of  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

There  are  certainly  few  errors  which  have  had  such  a  pernicious  and 
hampering  effect  on  the  development  of  good  in  humanity  as  the  one 
which  treats  children  in  their  earliest  childhood  merely  as  physical  be- 
ings, and  regards  the  soul  at  this  period  as  wholly  unsusceptible  and 
without  requirements.  The  soul,  which  makes  its  existence  unmistak- 
ably known  later,  must  have  grown  out  of  a  former  if  only  a  dormant 
state,  in  which  state  it  must  bave  acquired  the  strength  to  manifest 
itself  at  last  openly.  The  soul  then  exists  as  such  already  in  infancy. 
But  in  what  manner  does  it  arrive  at  its  later  development  ?  It  can 
only  be  through  impressions  received  from  outside,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surroundings.  Body  and  soul  at  the  beginning  of  life  may 
be  said  to  be  one,  and  bodily  desires  and  needs  are  seemingly  all  that 
express  themselves.  But  the  foundation  of  these  bodily  desires  is  a 
spiritual  one.  The  organs  must  first  be  strengthened  before  the  soul 
can  make  use  of  them,  but  simultaneously  with  their  development  the 
soul  itself  grows,  and  according  to  the  form  which  these  organs,  whether 
limbs  or  senses,  take  will  be  in  great  measure  the  spiritual  stamp. 
Every  physical  impression  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  one,  and  all 
the  more  lasting  in  proportion  to  the  youth  and  want  of  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  being  in  question.  The  reason  why  children  so  easily  con- 
tract the  mien,  gestures,  and  habits  of  their  surroundings  is  that  they 
have  no  power  of  resistance — everything  outside  them  is  stronger  than 
themselves,  and  they  have  to  borrow  from  all  outward  influences  for 
their  own  growth.  Hence  they  are  good,  cheerful  and  contented,  or 
bad,  morose  and  discontented,  just  according  to  their  surroundings. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  for  instance,  to  imagine  that  the  vulgar,  unre- 
fined manners  of  servants  have  no  effect  on  children  in  their  first  two 
or  three  years,  or  even  in  their  first  months.  It  is  evident  that  a  child 
grows  like  its  nurse  from  the  fact  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  it 
catches  her  expressions.  The  foundations  of  the  strongest  passions,  fail- 
ings and  vices  may  be  laid  when  the  human  being  Ls  in  its  earliest  stage, 
a  mere  infant  in  arms.  To  have  been  in  infancy  witness  of  improper 
behavior  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  lust.  Anger  and  lying  most 
children  learn  from  the  servants  of  the  house — if  not  from  their  par- 
ents !  Picking  leads  to  stealing.  Many  a  promising  lad  has  been  led 
on  to  deceit  and  theft  from  no  other  cause  than  that  his  mother  was 
wanting  in  order  and  management,  and  unable  to  teach  him  either  by 
example  or  guidance ;  or  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  wishes 
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of  her  child ;  he  did  not  learn  to  bear  contradiction  in  childhood,  and  in 
after  years  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  it 

Many  a  conscientious  mother  will  doubtless  smile  to  herself  and 
think :  I  am  not  guilty  of  these  sins.  I  wash  and  dress  my  chil^ my- 
self, or  am  present  while  it  is  being  done ;  I  have  good  nurses  .to  look 
after  it ;  I  feed  it  myself ;  I  play  and  talk  with  it  to  develop  its  little 
mind ;  I  do  not  let  it  associate  with  vulgar  people,  and  so  forth.  And 
nevertheless  it  was  the  child  of  a  very  conscientious  and  cultivated 
mother — a  little  girl  of  six  years  old — who  was  assaulted  by  a  soldier, 
in  a  public  park,  in  the  coarsest  and  most  improper  manner,  because  it 
hindered  his  tete-brtete  with  the  nurse.  And  every  glance  into  the  world 
reveals  such-like  hideous  pictures.  They  show  that  even  the  best  of 
mothers  cannot  be  too  careful,  can  never  be  over  rich  in  precautions, 
and  that  they  all  need  preparation  for  theii*  calling. 

Neglect  of  the  Intellect, 

No  less  sure  in  its  vengeance  is  the  early  neglect  of  the  intellect. 
What  a  multitude  of  **  confused  heads  *'  does  one  see  in  our  days,  per*^ 
sons  incapable  of  mastering  the  wealth  of  ideas  of  the  present  day. 
One  great  cause  of  this  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  meaningleiss 
playthings  heaped  together  without  the  slightest  order,  with  which  the 
year-old  child  is  set  to  amuse  itself.  For  inward  clearness  proceeds 
from  outward  order.  As  soon  could  the  eyes  of  a  grown  person  take 
in  at  a  glance  all  the  innumerable  objects  of  an  industrial  exhibition, 
as  the  young  uncultivated  eye  of  an  infant  distinguish  from  one  another 
the  shapeless,  generally  broken  objects,  through  which  it  has  to  acquire 
its  first  knowledge.  Yes,  knowledge  I  For  can  the  child  understand 
anything  else  before  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  learned  to  know  form, 
color,  material,  size,  number,  etc. — that  is  to  say  the  qualities  of  things? 
But  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  begins  partly  in  the  earliest  years,  as 
the  child  itself  plainly  manifests ;  it  would  not  otherwise  crow  with  de-^ 
light  when  its  hat  and  cloak  are  produced  to  take  it  out  of  doors,  or  cry 
when  the  sight  of  bath  and  towel  indicate  to  it  preparations  for  washing. 

No  one  would  dream  of  expecting  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old^ 
because  it  had  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials, — paper,  ink, 
books,  etc.,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  by  itself  without  instruction,  and 
how  should  an  infant,  up  to  its  third  year,  learn  without  assistance  to 
distinguish  all  the  many  different  things  which  surround  it,  and  their 
qualities,  in  the  clear  manner  which  is  necessary  to  develop  in  it  clear 
perception  ?  Without  the  proper  materials  and  without  help,  it  will 
also  learn  badly  what  it  has  to  know  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  later 
school  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  senses  that  the  young  being  takes  in  the  first  nour* 
ishment  for  the  faintly  glimmering  spark  of  the  soul. 

As  physical  nourishment,  and  especially  that  given  in  early  years,  ia 

by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  body,^ 
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SO  it  cannot  be  considered  immaterial  what  kind  of  spiritual  food  ia 
afforded  at  this  early  period.  The  development  of  the  soul  does  DOt 
depend  merely  on  the  fact  of  the  limbs,  senses,  and  organs,  being 
formed — it  depends  also  on  how  they  are  formed. 

As  eagerly  as  the  babe  at  the  breast  sucks  in  its  mother's  milk,  so  do 
the  senses  (eyes  and  ears  above  all)  suck  in  the  nourishment  of  the  soal. 
Fibbel  calls  this  spiritual  sucking  in  "em  ilti^en,'' because  the  eye  is 
specially  active  in  the  process.  In  this  first  period  of  existence  when  the 
child  is  a  sucking-babe,  receptiveness  is  the  dominant  faculty.  Just  as 
the  bees  gather  from  thousands  of  flowers  the  stores  with  which  they  pre- 
pare their  honey,  so  from  the  outer  world  the  child's  soul  collects  a 
store  of  images  which  must  stamp  themselves  upon  it,  and  grow  into 
ideas,  before  the  first  signs  of  spontaneous  mental  activity  can  show 
themselves  outwardly.  Up  to  this  point  the  forces  of  the  soul  work 
only  inwardly  and  invisibly,  like  the  seed  of  a  plant  before  it  has  begun 
to  sprout.  And  as  seeds  will  wither  and  come  to  nothing  if  they  be 
not  watered  and  tended,  so  will  mental  faculties  if  proper  care  be  de- 
nied them.  And  in  what  else  can  this  first  fostering  of  the  infant  soul 
consist  than  in  surrounding  it  with  influences  and  images  of  beauty, 
truth  and  morality  ?  These  are  the  three  objects  of  human,  and  there- 
fore also  of  infant,  development. 

BEQOISITES   FOB   HEALTHY   HENTAL  GROWTH. 

The  first  requisite  then  is  to  discover  the  right  method  by  which 
children  should  take  in  knowledge  before  the  period  in  which  the  under- 
standing begins  to  work.  Because  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that 
the  feelers  of  the  infant  soul  take  in  all  the  nourishment  necessary  to  it, 
just  as  the  instinct  of  the  young  animal  leads  it  to  its  proper  food,  no 
external  care  has  been  considered  necessary.  But  no  more  than  a  young 
animal  could  satisfy  its  hunger  in  a  sandy  desert,  can  the  instinct  of 
the  child*s  soul  still  its  cravings  where  the  surroundings  offer  nothing 
that  it  can  make  use  of.  But  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  nature  and  the 
outward  world  present  everywhere  forms,  colors,  sounds,  and  mUterialf>, 
which  may  serve  as  pictures  for  the  child's  inner  world?  No  doubt 
they  do,  but  in  a  scattered  form,  not  collected  together  and  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  that  has  as  yet 
seen  nothing,  the  ear  that  has  heard  nothing — not  in  the  simple  and 
elementary  form  required  by  the  unpracticed  eye.  Can  a  child's  eye 
in  its  earliest  years  take  in  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  with  its  thousand 
different  features  and  gradations,  even  when  it  is  represented  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  picture  ?  Or  can  a  child's  ear  convey  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony, even  as  a  general  impression  only,  to  the  soul?  Impossible! 
For  the  organs  have  not  yet  the  necessary  strength  for  sustaining  such 
complicated  images,  nor  the  soul  the  capacity  for  grasping  them.  In- 
fluences and  attractions  of  undue  magnitude  and  power  weaken  the 
young  organs,  and  leave  the  soul  wholly  indifferent,  because  untouched. 
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As  nature  has  prepared  for  the  child  its  fit  bodily  food  in  its  mother's 
milk,  so  must  the  mind  of  the  mother  piepare  the  food  for  her  child's 
soul  by  placing  all  the  widely  scattered  natural  objects  in  such  manner 
before  its  senses  that  the  feelers,  which  these  put  out,  may  be  able  to 
find  and  take  hold  of  the  right  materials.  And  further,  by  removing 
from  its  surroundings  whatever  may  influence  perniciously  the  germinat- 
ing soul. 

The  mother  has  to  paint  the  great  pictures  of  nature  and  reality  in 
miniature,  to  separate  single  objects,  to  select  and  dress  up,  so  as  to 
produce  symbols  of  beauty,  truth,  and  morality  adapted  to  infant  com- 
prehension. To  determine  these  symbols  for  the  earliest  stage  of  de- 
velopment is  an  art,  and  a  difficult  art;  it  involves  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  physiology  and  psychology :  how  shall  mothers,  all 
mothers,  attain  to  it? 

The  maternal  instinct,  maternal  love,  is,  indeed,  a  magic  power  en- 
abling the  simplest  women  often  to  work  wowders ;  and  without  this 
wonder  of  love  humanity  would  hardly  have  developed  itself  in  its  in- 
fancy. But  at  the  same  time  every  mother  is  not  capable  of  finding 
out  for  herself  what  her  child's  soul  requires,  in  order  that  none  of  its 
faculties  may  be  arrested,  but  all  brought  to  their  full  development. 

It  is  always  individuals  who  find  out  what  all  need.  For  all  its  ne- 
cessities mankind  has  had  its  discoverers,  its  inventors,  its  geniuses,  who 
have  satisfied  each  want  in  turn,  and  who,  as  missionaries  of  God,  have 
reformed  and  beautified  human  existence  and  quenched  the  thirst  of 
the  hunran  soul  after  truth. 

Frobel  has  fulfilled  the  mission  of  satisfying  the  need  and  higher  de-' 
mands  of  childhood,  arising  out  of  the  new  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  of  furnishing  mothers  with  the  symbols  by  means  of  which, 
as  by  the  leading-string  of  truth,  they  may  lead  young  souls  through 
the  first  labyrinth  of  life.  His  mind  it  was  that  selected  and  arranged 
materials,  forms,  colors  and  sounds  with  elementaiy  simplicity,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  might  penetrate  the  child's  soul  without  dis- 
turbing the  stillness  of  its  budding  life,  without  awakening  it  suddenly 
or  artificially,  and  at  the  same  time  without  letting  the  glimmering 
spark  of  the  soul  be  stifled  in  the  ashes  of  materialism.  Frobel  found 
out  the  certain  rule  by  which  the  mother  may  be  safely  and  freely 
guided  in  her  search  for  the  right  method  of  tending  the  human  plant 
entrusted  to  her. 

But  what  is  this  right  method  ?  Is  everything  to  be  prepared  for  the 
germinating  infant  mind,  everything  weighed  out,  all  exertion  spared 
it,  and  is  it  simply  to  rest  in  its  passivity,  as  on  its  mother's  breast  ? 
Yes,  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the  world  of  its  surroundings 
must  be  adapted,  arranged  and  modeled  according  to  its  needs,  as  its 
cradle  and  clothing  are  prepared  for  its  body,  because  the  sucking  babe 
must  first  suck,  t.  e.,  take  in,  and  can  as  yet  procure  nothing  for  itself. 
But  let  only  a  few  months  go  by,  and  it  will  begin  to  stretch  out  its 
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hands  eagerly  as  if  to  lay  claim  to  its  share  of  the  world.  Frobel  says 
that  the  first  grasping  of  childish  hands  is  a  sign  of  mental  awakening. 
With  the  hands  man  begins  to  take  possession  of  the  material  good 
things  of  the  world,  till  the  mind  in  its  fashion  begins  also  to  grasp. 
It  is  only  by  appropriation  that  a  human  being  can  place  himself  in 
relation  or  connect  himself  with  the  outward  world,  but  appropriation 
must  be  followed  by  action,  as  duties  come  with  rights.  The  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  child,  which  b  the  beginning  of  future  labors, 
begins  already  in  the  earliest  months.  It  shows  itself  in  the  first  grasp- 
ing with  the  hands  ;  but  instead  of  encouraging  and  assisting  this  prac- 
tice, whereby  a  sense  of  space  and  distance  is  developed,  people  too 
often  hinder  it  by  handing  to  the  child  or  taking  away  from  it  the 
object  which  it  grasped  at  with  its  little  hands  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing it  by  touch. 

ChMs  Instinct  to  Play. 

Constant  stimulus  to  •  spontaneous  action  is  the  first  principle  of 
Frobel's  educational  method.  He  says  :  "  The  beginning  of  a  child's 
activity  is  the  conversion  of  the  outward  into  the  inward ; " — i.  e.,  tak- 
ing in  outward  things  as  impressions — "  In  order  afterwards  to  make 
the  inward  again  outward ; " — or  in  other  words,  to  work  up  into  ideas 
and  thoughts  the  impressions  taken  in,  and  give  them  out  again  in 
words  and  actions.  In  his  "  Sunday  papers  "  he  says  :  "  Taking  in  and 
living  out  is  a  fundamental  necessity  of  child-nature,  as  indeed  of 
humanity  in  general.  The  earthly  destination  of  mankind  is,  by  careful 
assimilation  of  the  outer  world,  by  the  forming  of  his  nature,  by  the 
expression  of  his  inner  life  outside  himself,  and  by  careful  comparison 
of  this  inner  life  with  outward  life,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
oneness,  to  the  knowledge  of  what  life  consists  in,  and  to  a  faithful 
living  up  to  its  demands." 

But  suppose  the  right  kind  of  surrounding  to  have  been  prepared  for 
a  child,  so  that  it  is  able  to  take  in  images  of  beauty,  truth  and 
morality,  how  is  it  to  "  live  out  '*  that  which  it  has  taken  in  ?  How  is  it 
to  become  spontaneously  active?  In  what  form  is  it  to  express  its  indi- 
vidual nature?  It  must  live  out  the  self,  the  inner  being,  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it,  in  that  manner,  in  that  form,  which  its  childish 
instinct  prescribes  to  it,  viz.,  in  play. 

Play  is  free  activity,  engendered  by  happiness  and  well-being.  To 
develop  itself  is  happiness  and  well-being  to  a  child  so  long  as  the  pro- 
cess is  in  accordance  with  nature ;  in  order  that  it  may  develop  itself 
the  child  plays  in  happy  unconsciousness — for  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
object  of  its  activity.  *•  Play  is  the  first  poetry  of  the  child,"  says  J. 
Paul,  but  play  means  also  its  first  deeds,  which  are  the  expression  of 
human  nature,  of  human  life.  It  is  the  preparatoi-y  exercise  for  this 
life.  The  child  begins  its  existence,  after  the  first  months  of  mere 
taking  in,  by  handling,  producing  and  transforming :  for  to  transform 
the  world  is  the  business  of  humanity. 
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When  a  child  of  but  a  few  months  old  applies  its  whole  strength  to 
thumping  on  the  table  with  some  object  6r  other,  or  to  flinging  it  over 
and  over  again  on  the  ground,  or  from  its  mother's  arms  opens  and 
shuts  the  door,  etc.,  it  is  exercising  its  young  forces,  and  it  derives 
pleasure  from  so  doing — it  may  be  said  to  be  playing — though  as  yet 
without  conscious  end  and  without  manifestation  of  its  individual 
nature.  When  at  a  somewhat  later  age,  while  playing  with  its  doll  it 
imitates  all  that  happens  to  itself,  the  way  in  which  it  is  washed,  or 
dressed,  etc,  or  whatever  it  sees  going  on  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  work- 
shop, in  the  garden,  in  the  street,  the  instinct  of  imitation  is  developing 
its  ideas,  and  stimulating  it  to  ever  new  dramatic  representations  from 
the  life  of  grown  people,  and  the  young  mind  is  now  exercising  its  forces. 
But  this  activity  is  still  so  to  say  universal^  in  so  far  as  the  child  only 
gives  back  universal  impressions  made  on  it,  without  its  individual 
stamps  standing  out  distinctly — though  at  the  same  time  difference  of 
disposition  may  already  distinguish  the  boy  from  the  girl,  the  sanguine 
temperament  from  the  phlegmatic,  and  various  features  show  individu- 
ality of  character.  It  is  only  specially-gifted  children  and  artistic  or 
scientific  geniuses  of  the  future  whose  individual  endowments  are  often 
strongly  pronounced  at  the  earliest  age,  even  though  all  musical  com- 
posers do  not,  like  the  little  Mozart,  compose  sonatas  at  six  years  old. 

Doing  and  handling  alone  are  not  enough  to  cause  the  individuality 
of  a  child,  the  kernel  of  its  personality,  the  Divine  thought  in  it  to  blos- 
som forth — ^for  this,  actual  production  and  creation  are  necessary.  It 
is  in  the  works  of  its  hands  that  the  signs  must  be  sought  which  will 
point  to  the  special  vocation  it  is  destined  for. 

The  degree  of  practical  skill  of  which  little  child-hands  are  capable 
is  shown  by  many  an  industry  in  which  child  labor  is  moused,  for  it 
is  employed  like  a  machine,  always  in  one  direction  only.  But  the 
child's  mind  can  only  produce  in  the  joyousness  of  play,  with  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  desired  end  to  be  attained,  of  an  awakened  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful to  be  satbfied,  or  contentment  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  be 
reached  as  the  result  of  its  endeavors.  With  such  an  aim  the  healthy 
child  will  spare  itself  no  trouble,  no  exertion — indeed,  without  any 
definite  aim  it  delights  in  exhausting  itself  with  activity ;  its  nature 
impels  it  to  do  BO,  for  it  is  created  for  labor.  But  it  must  also  become 
artist  t.  «.,  it  must  originate  within  the  limits  of  its  own  small  powers, 
if  the  flower  of  its  individuality  is  to  unfold.  For  this  purpose  the 
ordinary,  imitative,  aimless  play  is  not  sufficient;  its  efforts  require  the 
guiding  and  determining  of  suitable  materials. 

How  eagerly  do  children  long  and  beg  for  the  participation  of  their 
elders  in  their  play — for  their  guidance  and  direction ;  with  what  zeal 
do  they  collect  all  available  materials  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
little  ideas.  But  grown-up  people,  when  they  do  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  children,  understand  but  imperfectly  how  to  be  wise  leaders, 
and  the  materials  at  hand  are  seldom  sidtable.    Chance-found  material 
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is  generally  too  rough  to  be  worked  upon ;  and  finished  objects  leave 
nothing  over  to  be  done.  It  has  often  been  remarked  Uiat  childish 
fancy  prefers  an  unfinished  article  to  a  finished  one,  a  bit  of  wood  to  a 
doll,  because  it  can  do  something  more  to  it ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  perfection  of  toys  only 
serve  to  produce  dullness  in  children,  or  destructiveness  as  the  only  form 
of  activity  left  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  satiety,  weariness,  and  a  fatal 
love  of  distraction  which  causes  a  constant  craving  for  change,  while, 
amid  all  this  superfluity  of  diversion,  the  inactivity  of  the  powers  makes 
any  real  satisfaction  an  impossibility. 

Frbbel,  when  a  little  boy,  tried  once  very  hard  with  the  material  that 
he  had  collected — ^stones,  boards,  and  splints — ^to  build  a  model  of  the 
Gothic  church  of  his  village,  but,  after  long  fruitless  struggles,  he  threw 
up  his  work  in  childish  rage.  This  incident,  however,  gave  birth  to 
the  later  thought  that  children  have  need  of  pi-epared  material  and 
guidance,  even  for  the  exercises  they  carry  on  in  play,  in  order  that  the 
real  meaning  and  object  of  play  may  be  fulfilled.  His  own  childish 
games  in  his  father's  garden  were  the  foundation  of  his  **  means  of 
employment  during  the  first  childhood/'  which  are  applied  in  his 
Kindergarten. 

ULTIMATE   PURPOSE   OF   PLAYTHINGS. 

The  purpose  of  the  playthings,  which  he  has  devised,  is  to  facilitate 
from  the  very  first  months  the  perception  of  outward  objects ;  by  the 
simplicity,  the  method,  and  above  all,  the  fitness  of  the  things  set 
before  the  child,  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to  take  in  form,  size,  num- 
ber, color,  sound,  etc.,  and  by  their  definiteness,  serial  order,  and  con- 
nection, to  produce  clear  and  distinct  impressions  which  shall  corres- 
pond to  the  first  budding  powers  of  comprehension.  They  serve,  also, 
to  assist  the  development  of  the  senses  and  organs  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner, viz.,  through  the  own  action  of  the  child,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  living  out  its  innerself  in  accordance  with  its  individual  en- 
dowments, and  of  recognizing  itself  in  its  works,  as  works  of  art  reflect 
the  soul  of  the  artist. 

Through  Frobel  the  childish  instinct  of  play  has  been  converted  into 
conscious  action.  He  perceived  the  end  which  nature  intended  to  reach 
.by  its  means;  saw  the  analogy  between  the  process  of  development  in 
early  childhood  and  the  evolutionary  development  of  humanity,  and  was 
able,  by  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  relations  of  those  two  processes  to 
one  another,  to  discover  the  true  method  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
impulse  of  culture  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  through  which  he  has 
been  led  to  the  development  of  himself  and  his  world. 

It  has  been  well  said :  "  Genius  brings  with  it  its  own  path,  the  gifted 
nature  reaches  its  goal."  Providence,  it  is  true,  allows  those  chosen  by 
it  for  great  tasks  to  select  for  themselves  the  means  of  their  fulfillment ; 
but  who  can  say  how  much  labor,  how  many  fruitless  struggles,  how 
many  tears  of  despair  might  have  been  saved  them  ?  Or  how  much 
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greater  their  services,  how  much  wider  their  hearts  might  have  been  ? 
Many,  no  doubt,  would  sa}'  that  it  is  just  these  tears,  aud  struggles,  and 
agonies  of  despair,  which  develop  genius  or  character ; — and  certainly  a 
man  has  always  to  thank  his  own  endeavors  which  developed  his 
faculties,  for  his  greatness.  But  tie  point  in  question  is  to  direct  these 
exertions  to  the  right  end  and  enable  them  to  reach  it,  and,  above  all, 
to  recognize  endowments  betimes.  If  a  person  gifted  with  a  fine  voice 
does  not  sing,  he  or  she  cannot  become  a  singer ;  and  if  Thoi*waldsen 
and  Uumboldt,  like  Casper  Uauser,  had  been  confined  for  fifteen  y^ars 
in  a  dark  cellar  wHere  they  could  see  and  hear  and  do  nothing,  their 
genius  would  never  have  unfolded  itself.  But  who  could  count  the 
fast-bound  gifts  and  powers  which  fall  like  unripe  fiiiit  from  the  tree 
of  humanity,  because  no  school  was  at  hand  for  their  development, 
because  the  soul  was  not  loosed  from  its  darkness  ?  The  number  of 
geniuses  will  not  be  less  because  their  crowns  of  thorns  are  exchanged 
for  crowns  of  roses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  multiply  beyond  all  power 
of  calculation  when  the  faculties  have  room  given  them  for  joyous  work 
and  effort,  and  when,  through  wise  guidance,  the  vocation  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  made  plain  to  him  when  still  a  child,  and  the  shortest  way  to 
its  fulfillment  pointed  out. 

All  Sysiphus  labor  should  be  spared,  especially  in  childhood,  which 
should  be,  before  all  thmgs,  a  time  of  happiness ;  and  the  way  to  make 
it  so  is  by  encouraging  natural  activity,  by  setting  free  the  imprisoned 
forces,  and  by  enabling  children  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
to  collect  experiences,  and  to  learn  for  themselves  without  school  disci- 
pline. The  creative  spirit  must  be  allowed  to  work  in  them,  that  thus 
the  rising  generation  may  be  saved  from  the  demon  of  excitement-seek- 
ing, which  is  ruining  morality  in  our  days.  Action,  in  the  foi-m  of 
play,  must  supply  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  and  practice,  so  that 
unity  and  connection  may  pervade  the  whole  culture.  The  child  should 
come  to  school  ready  equipped  with  all  the  fundamental  conditions 
necessary  for  true  learning;  and  these  are :  to  be  able  to  see  with  one*s 
own  eyes ;  to  hear  with  one's  own  ears ;  to  possess  the  power  of  observ- 
ing and  attending;  to  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  to  be  able  rightly 
to  perceive  and  distinguish  the  different  surrounding  objects,  and  to  be 
able,  through  construction  in  childish  fashion,  to  give  outward  expres- 
sion to  the  inward  self. 

Morality  and  virtue  must  be  learned  through  doing  and  practicing ; 
words  alone  will  never  teach  them.  It  is  only  by  action  that  the  will 
is  strengthened  and  the  capacity  for  great  and  good  deeds  ripened. 
And,  for  this  purpose,  children  will  seldom  find  so  fit  a  field  as  the 
Kindergarten  presents  to  them.  No  age  ever  called  for  such  a  throng 
of  action  as  does  ours  I  The  industrial  works  of  our  day  are  gigantic 
as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  but,  instead  of  centuries,  like  the  latter, 
they  require  only  days  for  their  completion,  and  the  outward  world  is 
being  reconstructed  with  astounding  rapidity. 
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But  all  the  slower,  alas,  does  the  moral  reconstr action  go  forward ! 
What  force  shall  be  mighty  enough  to  rival,  in  this  field,  the  wonders 
of  industry  ?  Is  there  a  higher  force  than  love,  which,  in  its  divine 
nature,  created  the  world  ?  And  what  love  is  more  powerful  than  thai 
of  the  mother?  The  Divine  spark  of  love  in  the  human  breast  never 
burns  with  a  purer  and  a  holier  fii*e  than  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the 
mother's  heart,  which  the  ashes  of  a  ruined  world  would  not  suffice  to 
quench.  Shall  not  this  force,  then,  be  mighty  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  purifying  and  sanctifying  of  human  society  in  an  age  when  a  new 
phcenix  is  striving  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  centuriectf 

It  is  not  enough  that  saving  ideas  should  be  carried  about  in  the 
world ;  there  must  also  be  the  necessary  devotion,  the  good-will,  the 
endurance,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  to  carry  them  out.  The  male 
genius  of  humanity  begets  the  ideas  of  which  each  century  has  need; 
the  female  genius  has  to  work  them  out. 

The  genius  of  mankind  is  two-sexed,  but  a  long  period  has  gone  by 
during  which  the  world  has  received  its  stamp  from  the  male  half  only, 
and  the  result  is  that  many  fields  are  barren,  large  tracts  parched  and 
arid.  The  dews  of  emotion  and  love  can  alone  refructify  them.  A  cry 
is  going  up  on  all  sides  calling  to  the  slumbering  second  genius  of 
humanity  to  awake,  and  appealing  to  ihe  **  love  force"  ot  woman  for 
redeeming  works.  The  cry  of  the  children  calls  to  the  hearts  of  moth- 
ers that  here  is  the  material  out  of  which  they  may  build  up  a  new 
generation  which  shall  impart  the  spirit  of  moral  greatness  and  dignity 
to  the  beautified  outward  world,  so  that  the  body  may  not  remain  with- 
out a  soul.  A  new  key  has  been  found  to  unlock  the  nature  of  the 
child,  a  new  alphabet  is  ready  wherewith  to  decipher  its  secrets — will 
not  the  mothers  of  our  day  snatch  gladly  at  this  key,  and  eagerly  study 
this  new  book  for  mothers  ?  And  will  not  the  young  women  too  who 
are  not  yet  mothers,  joyfully  undertake  the  sacred  office  of  educators  of 
childhood  to  which  Frobel  calls  them  ? 
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%.    GENERAL   IDEAS. — PECULIARITIES   OF   METHOD. 

We  have  attempted  so  far  to  draw  oat  more  folly  and  to  make 
universally  comprehensible  the  following  general  ideas  of  Frbbel. 

1.  The  destiny  of  a  child  is,  to  be  the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of 
humanity,  and  the  child  of  God. 

Or,  the  human  being  as  a  product  of  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
material  physical  world,  and  is  of  necessity  subject  to  the  laws  of  this 
world ;  as  a  personality  he  comes  out  of  the  range  of  these  laws  and 
stands  as  man  on  the  higher  ground  of  self-knowledge  and  freedom; 
and  lastly,  through  right  development  and  a  life  in  harmony  with  it, 
he  attains  to  the  still  higher  spiritual  community  of  universal  humanity 
in  which  the  divine  spark  of  the  human  soul  begins  to  shine,  and  he 
enters  into  relation  with  the  world  outside  the  limits  of  earth,  and  with 
the  source  of  all  things. 

2.  In  the  utterances  of  the  child,  which  are  the  mirror  of  its  nature, 
we  recognize  on  a  small  scale  the  development  of  humanity  in  its  infancy. 

Or  in  other  words,  the  individual  will  always  reflect  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  race,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  analogy  between  the  historical 
epochs  in  the  world's  progress,  and  the  universal  stages  in  the  life  of 
childhood. 

3.  The  education  of  children  requires  :  consideration  of  human  nature 
in  general,  which  changes  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  race; 
consideration  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living ;  of  the  personality  of 
each  individual  character ;  and  lastly  of  the  law  of  development^  which 
as  regards  the  spiritual  nature  is  '*  a  higher  outcome  of  the  general  law 
of  development  of  the  universe." 

4.  The  first  period  of  childhood — as  being  the  most  important  with 
regard  to  human  development  in  general — ^is  not  yet  sufficiently  con- 
sidered and  cared  for ;  the  first  needs  of  the  soul  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded ;  Frobel  offers  the  means  by  which  the  female  sex  may  be 
more  adequately  prepared  for  its  vocation  as  the  first  educators  of 
childhood. 

These  fundamental  ideas  must  be  accepted  before  FrobeVs  method 
and  means  of  education  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  in  their 
full  significance.  In  their  general  acceptation  these  ideas  have  un- 
doubtedly been  more  or  less  expressed  in  different  ages  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  every  thoughtful  educationalist  has  more  or  less 
recognized  them.  But  in  the  relation  which  Frobel  gives  them,  and 
the  application  discovered  for  them  by  him,  they  are  new. 

An  idea  is  never  realized  by  one  human  mind,  or  even  by  one  gen- 
eration ;  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  great  Ruler  who  sends  these 
ideas  to  the  earth,  these  sparks  from  the  eternal  altar  of  truth,  that 
they  should  go  on  ripening  for  centuries  before  they  are  allowed  to 
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bear  fruit  Every  new  truth,  which  has  become  a  reality,  has  had 
behind  it  a  host  of  zealous  spirits,  who  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
for  it  and  force  open  a  way,  may  be  at  the  peril  of  tlieir  lives,  before 
it  could  make  its  entry  into  the  region  of  i-eality.  And  often  it  hap- 
pens that  tlie  man  or  woman  in  whose  mind  the  light  of  a  new  truth 
first  kindled  remains  forever  unknown. 

Before  a  new  idea  assumes  an  established  form  it  must  have  been 
thought  out  again  and  again  by  the  various  successora  of  its  first  pio- 
neer, each  one  of  whom  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  what  has 
been  already  conceded — not  merely  an  amendment  here  or  there,  but  a 
new  thought  which  will  alter,  or  give  a  fresh  basis  to  the  entire  scheme. 
And  this  is  essentially  the  work  of  genius — the  fire  in  which  every 
spaik  of  truth  is  kindled.  If  a  new  tliought  is  to  be  fused  into  any 
scheme  that  has  been  already  ripening  for  some  time,  the  whole  ground 
which  has  been  gone  over  and  gained  from  the  biilh  of  the  scheme 
down  to  its  present  stage  must  be  contemplated  anew  from  an  inde- 
pendent stand-point.  Every  man  of  science  who  contributes  something 
new  to  his  special  branch  must  be  well  up  in  all  that  has  been  done 
before  his  time;  he  must  reckon  up  again  the  whole  sum  of  results 
already  gained  if  he  has  received  a  fresh  amount  to  be  added  to  it. 
What  but  the  intuitive  power  of  genius  would  be  equal  to  such  a  task? 

In  the  field  of  education  the  same  tiuth  holds  good :  Frobel's  idea  of 
*^  human  education  conducted  according  to  an  infallible  method  "  had 
been  groi)ed  after,  worked  at,  nourished  and  fostered  for  centuries  by 
minds  kindred  to  his  own,  until  at  last  it  was  able  to  be  formulated 
and  expressed  with  some  sort  of  clearness. 

Method  or  Plan  of  Work. 

The  pith  of  the  educational  theory  in  question  may  be  summed  up 
in  few  words,  as  follows : — there  must  be  a  methodical  and  systematic 
plan,  according  to  which  every  healthily  born  human  being  (relatively 
speaking!)  can  be  in  such  manner  suiTounded  and  guided  that  his 
inborn  faculties  and  powers  may  be  sure  of  complete  development. 

Before  the  theory  in  question,  together  with  what  Frcibel  has  done 
towards  carrying  it  out,  can  be  clearly  expounded,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  method,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish rightly  between  an  educational  and  instructional  metliod. 

There  are  many  people  who  while  allowing  that  instruction  should  be 
imparted  methodically  to  children  at  quite  an  early  age,  nevertheless 
think  it  foolish  and  unpractical  to  di-eam  of  educating  a  child  according 
to  a  method  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  They  think  that  free 
spontaneous  development,  the  growth  of  individuality,  would  be  hin- 
dered thereby. 

The  idea  of  method  in  its  general  signification  may  be  defined  as 
follows :  A  systematic  plan,  that  is  to  say  a  plan  which  could  not  be 
any  other  than  what  it  is,  and  such  as  after  repeated  experiences  it  has 
become,  for  reaching  any  given  end  in  the  easiest  and  best  possible  , 
way.    Or  the  following  of  definite»rules  to  attain  an  object  in  view. 
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Id  all  and  everything  that  has  to  be  accomplished  there  must  be  one 
way  which  leads  more  directly  than  any  other  to  the  wished-for  goal. 
When  once  this  most  direct  way  to  any  given  end  has  been  establisht  d, 
each  one  has  but  to  follow  it :  that  is  to  say,  to  apply  certain  fixed 
rules  which  have  resulted  from  experience ;  and  it  is  in  this  application 
of  fixed  rules  that  method  consists.  This  is  true  of  all  work  without 
exception — the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest. 

No  art,  not  even  that  of  cooking,  can  be  carried  on  without  such  a 
system  of  rules.  Suppose  a  cook,  for  instance,  were  to  put  together 
the  ingredients  of  her  dough  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  regard 
to  weight,  and  to  bake  them  without  first  mixing  and  stirring  them, 
the  bread  would  not  turn  out  well.  And  what  applies  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses applies  equally  to  artistic  and  mental  work.  Poetry  cannot  dis- 
pense with  metre  and  the  laws  of  versification ;  musical  compositions 
must  be  based  on  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Even  when  people  write  poetry  without  any  knowledge  of  metrical 
rules,  they  nevertheless  unconsciously  apply  these  rules ;  their  composi- 
tions could  not  be  called  poetry  if  a  definite  plan  of  syllables  did  not 
produce  rhythm.  In  the  same  way,  people  gifted  with  musical  talent  do 
not  need  to  have  learned  the  laws  of  harmony,  in  order  to  apply  them 
in  musical  improvising.  But  without  that  unconscious  application, 
only  discordance  would  be  the  result,  and  never  a  complete  tune. 

Tliis  unconscious  and  intuitive   application   of  every  kind  of  laws 
proves  that  the  foundation  of  all  systems  lies  in  human  nature  itself — 
is  an  innate  faculty.     If  this  were  not  the  case  no  amo\int  of  experience 
would  enable  man  to  comprehend  the  laws  outside  himself,  either  in. 
nature  or  in  human  work. 

The  imparting  of  knowledge  according  to  some  such  a  plan  of  laws 
is  called  methodical  instruction.  Nothing  can  be  called  real  instruction 
which  does  not  proceed  according  to  a  method,  and  no  one  will  have  a 
word  to  say  against  instruction  being  methodical.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  language  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  without  a  grammar  which 
sets  before  the  pupil  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  language. 

Instruction,  or  teaching,  as  such,  has  to  do  with  the  powers  of  appre- 
hension, the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  and,  in  addition  to  the  impart- 
ing of  positive  knowledge,  aims  at  exercising  and  developing  the  power 
of  thought  The  laws  of  instructional  methods  must  therefore  corres- 
pond to  the  laws  of  human  thought.  In  what  do  these  laws  of  human 
thought  consist  ? 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  give  here  a  few  rapid  indications  which  are 
necessary  to  the  clear  exposition  of  our  subject.  A  psychological 
treatment  of  it  would  be  out  of  place.  These  indications,  moreover, 
will  not  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  numerous  definitions  of  philo- 
sophical authorities,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  inward  and  out- 
ward observation  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  every  sound  human  in- 
tellect, and  in  which  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Frbbel's  views. 
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FrceheVs  Law  of  Oppositea  and  their  ReconcUemenU 

What,  then,  is  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  reflection  ?  The 
systemalic  process,  as  it  is  the  same  for  all  minds. 

Every  thought  must  relate  to  something  that  we  know,  and  first  of 
all  to  visible  objects ;  we  must  have  an  object  of  thought  This  object 
of  thought  must  not  only  be  taken  in  by  the  senses  as  a  whole,  so  that 
a  general  idea  of  it  is  gained,  as  of  a  foreign  plant  that  has  been  seen 
superficially  in  a  picture,  without  the  details  of  leaves,  blossoms,  star 
mens,  etc.  It  must  be  observed  and  studied  in  all  its  parts  and  details. 
If  we  want  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  plant  we 
must  compare  all  its  properties  with  those  of  plants  known  to  us. 
When  the  properties  or  qualities  of  differeut  objects  are  all  exactly  the 
same  we  cannot  compare  them ;  if  there  is  to  be  comparison,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  difference — but  difference,  side-by-side 
with  similarity.  The  qualities  which  are  similar  will  be  the  universal 
ones,  which  everything  possesses,  as  form,  size,  color,  material,  etc.,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not  possess  these  qualities.  The  different,  or 
contrasting  qualities,  will  consist  in  variations  of  the  universal  ones  of 
form,  size,  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  round  and  square,  great  and  little,  hard 
and  soft,  etc.  Such  differences  in  properties  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  are  called  opposites. 

All  such  opposites,  however,  are  at  the  same  time  connected  and 
bound  together.  The  greatest  size  that  we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  is 
connected  with  the  smallest  by  all  the  different  sizes  that  lie  between ; 
the  darkest  color  with  all  the  lightest  by  all  the  intermediate  shades ; 
from  an  angular  shape  one  can  gradually  go  over  to  a  round  one  through 
a  series  of  modifications  of  form ;  and  from  hard  to  soft  through  all  the 
different  gradations.  Not  that  one  and  the  same  object  can  ever  be 
both  hard  or  soft,  dark  or  light,  great  or  little,  but  the  collective  qnal^ 
ities  of  all  existing  objects  go  over  from  their  superlative  on  the  one 
side  to  their  superlative  on  the  other,  hardest  to  softest,  darkest  to 
lightest,  and  so  on. 

The  gradations  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  etc.,  which  lie 
between  the  opposites,  are  the  connecting  links,  or,  as  Frobel  puts  it, 
"  the  means  of  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (and  Frobel's  system  can- 
not be  rightly  understood  unless  this  principle,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  be  acknowledged).  This  '*  reconciliation '*  is  effected  through 
affinity  of  qualities.  Black  and  white  are  not  alike,  but  opposite ;  the 
darkest  red,  however,  is  in  affinity  with  black,  as  the  lightest  red  ia 
with  white,  and  all  the  different  gradations  of  red  connect  together  the 
opposites,  black  and  white. 

Now  any  one  who  has  compared  an  unknown  plant  with  known 
ones,  in  all  the  details  of  its  different  parts — leaf,  flower,  fruit,  etc,  is 
in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  it,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  known  genus  of  plants,  and  what  is 
its  species.  Thus  the  natural  process  of  thought  is  as  follows :  percep- 
tion, observation,  comparison,  judgment  and  conclusion. 
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HOMES  AS  THEY  ARE,  AND  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

When  wc  consider  what  homes  and  schools  are  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  the  thinking  mind  not  to  ask,  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  them?  They  surely  do  not  produce  the  effect 
upon  society  that  could  be  expected  from  ideal  homes  and  schools,  and  it 
is  these  that  we  would  now  discuss. 

The  institution  of  home  is  a  divine  one,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  divine 
things.  The  family  is  eminently  God's  institution,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  mar  it.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  powerful  and  all -pervad- 
ing sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  and  our  quest  should  be  to  ascertain  by 
reflection  all  its  capabilities  for  influencing  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
child  is  born  into  the  arms  of  its  parents  who  may  well  stand  appalled  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  them,  if  they  have  any  adequate 
appreciation  of  it  at  all,  for  we  know,  alas!  that  the  actual  parents  of  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  have  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  children.  Children  do  not  come  voluntarily  into  the  world,  nor  do 
parents  summon  them  from  the  abyss  of  time  and  space  with  an  intelli- 
gent consciousness  that  they  are  new  emanations  or  creations  of  God's 
Spirit,  to  be  instructed  in  their  relations  to  the  glorious  universe  to  whose 
study  their  faculties  are  adapted.  Often  unwelcome,  the  product  of  pas- 
sion instead  of  noble  and  religious  sentiment,  they  are  largely  left  to  find 
out  through  suffering  and  unaided  experience  those  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse which  are  the  earnest  of  their  immortality.  And  because  the  endow- 
ment of  nature  is  often  so  rich  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  building 
up  of  that  spiritual  nature  which  it  is  their  own  part  to  erect  upon  that 
basis,  many  shallow  persons  idly  say  that  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
obstructions  to  progress  prove  that  adversity  and  hindrances  are  the  best 
circumstances  under  which  to  form  character.  Out  of  conflict  and  strife 
much  truth  is  elicited,  because  these  stimulate  the  intellect  to  action,  but 
it  is  as  idle  to  say  that  neglect  and  absence  of  love  are  in  themselves  good 
for  the  soul,  as  that  the  indigestible  matter  we  often,  eat  strengthens  the 
powers  of  digestion.  Souls  are  often  starved  for  the  want  of  proper  influ- 
ences, as  stomachs  are  ruined  by  indigestible  food.  It  is  true  that  even 
the  stomach  will  survive  much  abuse,  and  we  know  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  principle  that  will  stand  by  them  in  some  sphere  of  being  if  not 
in  this — but  why  lose  the  highest  benefits  this  life  can  bestow,  the  world 
that  now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come?  The  race  has  grown  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  the  earnest  inquiry 
that  has  engaged  the  greatest  minds  in  it  has  resulted  at  last  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  improving  homes  and  education  within  and  out- 
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side  of  them.     Madame  Marenholz-Bulow,  who  may  well  be  called  the 
apostle  of  Froebcl,  having  devoted  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  the  promul- 
gation of  his  system  in  many  lands,  has  of  late  issued  a  little  book  upon 
the  evils  of  the  present  time,  and  she  resolves  them  all  into  the  deficient 
education  of  women.     While  women  are  of  inferior  education,  how  can 
homes  be  what  they  ought  to  be  and  evidently  were  intended  to  be?    God 
does  not  do  things  arbitrarily.     An  eloquent  preacher  once  said:  "God 
takes  care  of  the  helpless  babe,  not  by  folding  it  under  an  angel's  wing, 
but  by  pillowing  it  on  a  mother's  breast."    God  does  not  speak  from  the 
skies  to  teach  women  to  fit  themselves  to  be  good  mothers,  but  having 
endowed  the  human  race  with  faculties  adequate  to  all  their  needs — and 
who  can  compass  the  glory  of  their  possible  destiny? — he  inspires  the 
mother's  heart  to  learn  by  exix?rience.     If  it  is  true  that  in  early  times 
men  lived  hundreds  of  years,  it  could  have  been  none  too  long  to  Icam 
the  lessons  of  this  great  school  of  a  world.     At  present  we  seem  to  live 
long  enough  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  left  for  us  to  do.     Women 
were  once,  and  in  some  places  are  still  treated  only  as  chattels,  or  at  least 
merely  as  the  bearers  of  bodies,  and  are  not  expected  to  educate  the  souls. 
Even  in  the  most  educating  modern  countrj'  (Germany)  it  was  not  long 
since  considered  best  for  the  sons  to  be  taken  from  the  influence  of  their 
mothers  as  early  as  i>ossible.    It  had  not  apparently  dawned  upon  them  that 
the  mothers  should  be  better  educated  for  their  office.     May  we  not 
justly  attribute  to  this  custom  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  among  distin- 
guished Germans?  for  if  religion  is  not  ch(;rished  at  the  mother's  knee,  by 
the  mother's  heart,  where  will  it  be  likely  to  be  done?    The  mother 
watches  every  motion  of  her  nursing  babe,  and  its  organic  life  in  her  is 
thus  far  cherished,  but  when  a  little  older  the  care  becomes  troublesome, 
especially  if  she  is  worldly,  and  she  calls  in  the  aid  of — whom?    Does 
she,  like  queens,  appoint  the  best  educated  and  most  unexceptionable 
woman  in  her  sphere  to  aid  her  in  the  holy  duty?    Should  not  every 
mother  provide  that  none  but  good  examples  shall  be  set  before  the 
awakcring  mind  and  heart  of  her  little  immortal?  and  consult  at  every 
turn  with  assistant  educators?    And  as  her  child  increases  in  years,  does 
she  guard  it  on  every  side  from  evil  intlucncos?    Does  she  especially 
watch  her  own  words  and  acts,  which  have  such  powerful  influence  upon 
the  child  as  long  as  its  faith  in  her  is  unbroken,  the  faith  that  is  the 
matrix  of  faith  in  God?    Does  she  never  break  a  promise,  or  present  an 
unworthy  motive,  or  use  a  subterfuge  with  her  child?     Did  she  come  to 
her  task  prepared  fol*  it?  or  was  she  married,  or  did  she  become  a  mother 
without  studying  the  subject?    Pi'obably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women 
who  are  married  think  only  of  the  gratification  of  their  own  affections. 
When  the  relation  of  mother  comes  to  a  conscientious  woman,  the  mater- 
nal sentiment  awakes  and  absorbs  almost  her  ever}'^  thought,  but  how 
poorly  does  she  find  herself  equipped  for  the  new  duty!     She  searches 
herself  to  know  what  are  her  resourjjes,  and  deplores  her  deficient  educa- 
tion when  she  finds  how  limited  they  are.      New,  pressing  duties  of 
many  kinds  prevent  her  from  educating  herself  now,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  depend  upon  her  maternal  instincts,  whose  scope  she  has  never  studied. 
These  instincts,  uneducated,  may  make  her  sacrifice  every  one  else  to  her 
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child,  which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do.  More  children  come  and  she  is 
overwhelmed.  How  frequent  is  this  history!  She  must  now  learn  wis- 
dom by  her  mistakes,  and  her  children  are  the  victims  of  this  long-de- 
ferred training! 

In  reading  the  history  of  FroebeVs  life  and  study  of  man,  and  his  final 
discovery  of  the  true  method  of  education,  what  woman  is  not  mortified 
to  think  that  it  was  not  made  by  a  woman  and  a  mother?  Froebel 
learned  it  from  his  observation  of  tender,  noble  mothers,  who  had  learned 
wisdom  by  their  costly  experience,  guided  by  the  maternal  instinct  which 
makes  the  good  mother  obliterate  herself  for  the  good  of  her  child. 
Standing  a  liule  apart  from  the  duty,  and  bringing  a  cultivated,  scientific 
mind  to  the  subject,  he  saw  where  the  difficulty  lay,  and  why  all  mothers 
were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  why  children  were  left  to  suffer  uncom- 
prehended,  unsympathized  with.  This  tender,  womanly  nature,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  after  losing  his  own  mother,  was  enlisted 
in  the  reform  of  this  world-wide  evil,  and  he  has  shown  mothers  how  to 
remedy  it.     This  sentiment  pervades  all  his  works. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  done  slumbering.  Woman  must  rise  in  her  might 
and  see  that  all  women  are  educated  for  their  vocation.  It  is  not  enou^ 
that  a  mother  here  and  there  studies  the  system,  but  every  woman 
should  be  trained  to  the  work,  so  that  children  may  fall  into  no  evil 
hands.  No  woman  should  consider  herself  educated  who  does  not  make 
herself  acquainted  with  a  method  that  is  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
thinkers  to  meet  all  the  requisitions  for  the  education  of  the  little  child; 
for  the  Kindergarten  system  provides  for  every  want  of  human  nature — 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  If  all  women  studied  the  principles  of 
this  science,  for  it  is  a  science,  no  motherless  child  would  be  left  to  suffer, 
for  nothing  so  draws  out  the  maternal  nature  in  woman  as  the  profound 
study  of  child-nature.  Every  good  Kindergartner  finds  the  motherly 
element  in  herself,  and  by  adoption  makes  every  child  she  deals  with  her 
own,  so  that  the  most  difficult  cases  do  not  discourage  her,  or  wear  out 
her  patience,  or  exhaust  her  resources.  She  is  sure  the  right  germ  is 
there  if  her  skill  can  find  it,  and  the  challenge  to  the  resources  she  has 
laid  by  seem  to  create  new  ones  to  meet  every  contingency. 

now  IS  THIS  TRAINING  TO  BE  MADE  UNIVERSAL? 

Every  public  school  organization  should  have  appended  to  it  a  training 
school,  in  which  all  the  girls  of  the  school  (subject  to  an  examination  for 
qualificatiofi)  can  take  a  course  of  this  study  after  they  have  given  all  the 
time  they  can  command  to  their  general  education.  The  most  highly 
cultivated  will  then  take  their  rank  as  Kindergarten  educators — for  a  Kin- 
dergarten of  practice  must  accompany  such  a  training  school,  and  the 
charity  Kindergartens  will  afford  ample  field  also — those  of  inferior 
grade  can  act  as  nurses,  and  every  woman  will  be  suitably  educated  for 
marriage.  If  marriage  is,  for  any  cause,  not  her  lot  in  life,  she  will  still 
have  a  vocation  that  will  give  her  congenial  employment  in  any  sphere. 
When  this  matter  is  imderstood  and  appreciated,  women  will  come  for- 
ward and  found  such  institutions  in  which  all  their  sex  can  be  educated 
to  this  work,  the  rich  paying  for  their  own  instruction,  the  poor  receiving 
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it  gratis.  One  noble  example  of  similar  action  is  before  us.  Others  would 
fill  up  the  ranks  and  do  likewise  if  they  knew  what  the  work  is.  It  has 
not  yet  become  general  enough  to  show  its  effects  saliently.  When 
it  has,  the  sun  is  not  more  certain  to  rise  than  that  means  will  be  offered 
and  the  work  will  be  entered  upon. 

IXFLUENCEB  OF  KIKDEROABTBNB  ON  HOHES. 

It  is  now  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  mark  the 
beneficent  effects  of  such  trained  care  upon  the  rising  generation,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  it  and  point  out  its  workings.     We  have  already 
the  means  of  doing  this,  although  the  field  is  yet  a  small  one.    Some 
thirty  charity  kindergartens  of  the  last  three  years  afford  the  material* 
They  have  been  carefully  watched,  not  only  in  the  school-rooms  but  in 
their  influence  on  the  families  of  the  children.     It  is  true  that  these  fam- 
ilies are  not  yet  reformed  so  far  as  to  be  publicly  conspicuous,  but  the 
kindcrgartners  and  the  friends  who  have  aided  them  and  sympathized  in 
the  work  have  noted  the  changes  wrought  by  these  little  ministers  of  the 
cause,  who  have  gone  home  from  the  little  paradises  where  their  minds 
are  organized  to  observe,  wills  educated  to  choose  the  right,  and  their 
hearts  trained  to  love,  and  uttered  sentiments  in  their  childish  prattle 
that  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  families  where  for 
the  first  time  the  children  are  treated  with  respect,  for  when  they  hear 
profane  language  they  manifest  pain,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  moral 
courage  they  check  their  very  mothers  in  their  rough  speech,  and  show 
courtesy  and  disinterestedness  to  brothers  and  sisters.     Their  lives  have 
been  set  to  music,  and  the  hard-look  iug  and — alasl  we  must  say  it — hard- 
drinking  parents  are  arrested  by  the  spectacle  and  their  hearts  softened 
by  the  tender  voices  that  chant  the  beautiful  sentiments  that  have  human* 
ized  the  children  out  of  their  former  savage  demeanor  (for  the  animal 
development  was  the  first  one  in  their  case),  and  are  now  to  humanize  the 
parents  who  have  hitherto  met  with  a  blow  or  a  kick  any  disobedience  or 
annoyance  from  their  children.     Men  stay  at  home  from  the  grog-shops 
to  hear  their  four-year-old  babes  sing!  and  teach  the  older  ones  the  pretty 
plays  that  symbolize  all  sorts  of  occupations,  and  hear  them  describe 
nature,  flowers,  birds,  and  the  beauty  in  every  thing.     Children  of  the 
neglected  class,  who  are  left  to  find  their  own  amusement,  are  often  noted 
for  early  sharpness  and  cunning  resource.     Natural  selfishness  leads  them 
specially  to  steal  what  they  want,  till  they  are  taught  that  there  is  a  golden 
rule  by  which  alone  justice  can  be  done  to  all,  themselves  included. 
Little  children  that  robbed  gardens  to  gratify  the  lust  of  their  eyes — ^for 
they  love  beautiful  things  as  well  as  more  favored  children  do,  and  per- 
haps better,  since  they  are  never  surfeited  w^ith  them — now  go  through 
the  streets,  hand  in  hand,  singing  songs,  in  obedience  to  their  teachers' 
recommendation,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  children  who 
watch  their  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  something  displayed  in  shop 
windows,  notably  something  to  eat,  which  can  soon  be  safely  disposed  of. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  way  of  improvement  than  these  children's 
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altered  behavior  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their  elders.  Mothers, 
whose  naturally  tender  hearts  have  been  crusted  over  with  the  too  heavy 
bui-dens  of  unassisted  care  and  never  ending  recurrence  of  it,  weep  when 
they  see  their  children  grow  in  lovely  traits,  and  gradually  learn  to  believe 
that  kindness  is  the  best  discipline,  when  they  see  how  much  better  it 
works  than  the  harsh  word  and  the  brutalizing  slap.  "My  mother  does 
not  slap  half  as  much  as  she  used  to  before  Harry  went  to  the  kinder- 
garten," said  a  young  girl,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  most  of  whom 
were  bojrs.     "  She  thinks  your  way  is  the  best." 

When  thirty-five  mothers  saw  the  orderly,  courteous,  obedient  behavior 
of  fifty  children  who  had  been  under  but  three  months  training  in  two 
kindergartens,  and  were  assembled  together  at  a  Christmas  festival,  in 
which  there  was  not  an  instance  of  rudeness  or  misbehavior  of  any  kind, 
with  no  visible  restraints  to  curb  them,  some  of  them  ejaculated  "I  never!" 
•*  How  kind  the  ladies  must  be,  they  love  them  so! "  "  How  patient  the 
ladies  must  have  been!"  Others  wept  and  could  not  speak.  Some  of 
them  had  pretty  stories  to  tell  of  their  children's  politeness  at  home  where 
they  were  characterized  as  "the  best  behaved  people  in  the  family."  A 
new  idea  had  entered  their  minds;  their  faces  wore  a  different  expression 
from  the  one  with  they  had  first  assembled  to  "  hear  about  kindergarten," 
and  were  thankful  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  care  of  their  little  ones, 
but  without  an  idea  of  anything  but  this  welcome  relief  of  a  few  hours  of 
the  day — evidently  incredulous  of  more! 

Usually  the  poorer  class  of  children  go  into  the  primary  schools  reluct- 
antly— they  have  heard  traditions  in  their  short  lives  of  tedious  constraints, 
stupid  times,  ferulings,  and  school  fights,  but  the  children  who  attend 
kindergartens  cry  to  go  and  wish  to  stay  all  day.  Even  in  aristocratic 
kindergartens  this  is  generally  the  case,  so  great  with  children  is  the  love 
of  that  species  of  amusement  in  which  they  are  themselves  the  factors 
and  producers — in  short,  in  which  their  faculties  are  brought  into  action, 
and  the  imagination  and  love  of  beauty  addressed.  It  is  found  that  very 
badly  behaved  children  are  the  exception  in  kindergartens  or  elsewhere; 
faults  are  often  merely  experiments,  mere  natural  expressions  of  their 
propensities,  and  something  substituted  for  these  idle  experiments  that 
occupies  the  faculties  more  agreeably,  soon  disarms  them  and  opens  a  new 
Tista  in  the  universe  into  which  they  would  fain  enter,  and  whose  delights 
obliterate  the  very  memory  of  their  own  unaided  and  aimless  endeavors 
after  amusement  and  activity.  Those  children  who  are  removed  from 
the  kindergartens  to  the  primary  schools  often  go  with  not  only  tears  but 
screamings,  having  exhausted  all  their  little  powers  to  avert  the  calamity. 
But  once  transferred,  if  they  have  had  a  decent  length  of  time  in  the 
kindergarten  (it  ought  to  be  three  years,  if  possible),  their  progress  is  very 
rapid  and  very  satisfactory,  for  their  habits  of  attention  and  observation 
make  tasks  easy  to  them  which  to  those  not  so  trained  are  uninteresting 
and  apparently  hopeless,  and  therefore  do  not  chain  the  attention.  It  is 
impossible  to  test  what  the  children  learn  in  a  kindergarten  by  any  process 
of  examination.  All  children  can  learn  by  rote,  but  there  must  be  faith 
in  the  process  which  cultivates  the  powers  and  enables  them  to  use  their 
faculties  intelligently,  and  to  "do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by.'* 
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The  true  test  is  at  a  later  stage,  when  they  are  found  with  their  little 
minds  fertilized  with  related  facts  which  they  apply  to  the  exigencies  of 
life,  and  are  seen  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act  in  reference  to  conditions, 
to  choose  intelligently  the  good  from  the  evil,  to  restrain  their  own  pas- 
sions, and  to  fulfill  their  little  duties.  It  may  be  said  these  are  the  results 
of  life-long  exertions,  and  this  is  true;  but  the  direction  may  be  given  in 
the  earliest  childhood,  and  children  can  learn  in  company  with  each  other 
the  duties  of  society.  They  are  more  influenced  by  each  other  as  they 
grow  older  than  by  adults,  but  babydom  turns  to  the  mother  or  her  sub- 
stitute for  guidance  and  protection,  and  at  that  age  has  an  organic  life  in 
her  which  makes  it  all  important  what  she  is.  To  make  hersdf  what  she 
should  be  is  then  her  first  duty.  To  those  who  study  this  new  education, 
life  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  It  is  a  frequent  exclamation  of  its  students: 
*'I  know  now  what  I  was  made  for!''  Can  there  be  a  more  eloquent 
commentary  upon  what  the  study  is,  when  such  an  exclamation  .is  heard 
from  a  young  woman  just  entering  life  with  all  its  hopes  and  enchant- 
ments and  possibilities  teeming  in  her  imagination?  Watch  them  after- 
ward as  they  move  round  the  little  assemblies  they  take  charge  of,  full  of 
sympathy — I  mean  an  understanding  sympathy,  not  a  sentimental  passion 
for  the  little  beings  they  are  guiding  and  loving.  They  do  indeed  fill 
one's  idea  of  ministering  angels,  especially  when  the  children  are  gleaned 
from  streets  and  hovels  and  neglected  homes.  One  little  boy,  not  four 
years  old,  came  into  a  kindergarten  drunk.  It  was  learned  from  him, 
subsequently,  that  when  father  got  his  money  the  Saturday  before,  he 
bought  whiskey,  and  all  the  children  shared  it!  Instead  of  being  punished 
for  the  naughtiness  it  had  put  into  him,  his  ministering  angel  had  inves- 
tigated the  case  and  discovered  the  secret  of  it.  It  will  be  her  mission 
now  to  teach  him  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  who  knows  but  what  he 
will  save  his  parents  yet?  One  bright  little  fellow  in  the  same  kinder- 
garten, who  had  come  in  just  before  the  summer  vacation,  in  such  a 
condition  of  neglect  that  it  required  some  resolution  to  take  hold  of  him, 
but  who  was  now  washed,  combed,  and  prettily  dressed,  and  had  quite 
an  aristocratic  air  by  the  poise  of  his  fine  head  and  the  animated  expres- 
sion of  his  handsome  face,  amused  himself  with  kicking  all  his  little 
neighbors — not  brutally,  but  **for  fun."  His  ancles  were  tied  firmly 
together  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  when  the  others  moved,  one  of 
the  teachers  drew  him  into  her  lap  in  a  comer  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  as  if  he  was  her  own  dear,  erring  child,  instead  of  somebody  else's 
naughty  boy,  and  when  she  put  him  down  after  this  conference,  his  face 
was  irradiated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  rest  as  if  all  the 
lightning  had  been  drawn  from  his  cloud.  He  had  a  twin  brother  whom 
one  could  hardly  distinguish  from  him,  who  had  explained  to  me  his 
condition  as  soon  as  I  entered— "  You  see,  he  kicks" — and  he  was  evi- 
dently of  a  different  quality  of  character,  though  looking  so  much  like 
the  little  kicker.  He  watched  his  discipline  with  great  interest  Some- 
times wonderful  transformations  take  place  at  once,  as  if  the  mere  sub- 
stitution of  the  right  motive  for  a  wrong  one,  or  for  no  motive  at  all,  was 
all  that  was  needed — but  again,  there  are  difficult  cases  that  are  only  con- 
quered by  patient  perseverance.    Violence  is  not  used;  not  only  because 
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that  is  not  the  heavenly  way,  but  because  that  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  whole  difficulty,  or  if  it  was  not  personal  violence,  it  was  injudicious 
and  reckless  severity  of  judgment,  at  which  the  human  soul  revolts  and 
stands  on  its  own  defence.  A  child  will  hang  his  head  with  shame  at  an 
astonished  expression  of  countenance,  especially  from  one  he  loves,  who 
would  perhaps  resist  opposition  to  the  last  extremity.  If  the  way  can 
only  be  found  to  remand  him  to  the  monitor  within,  and  lead  him  to  con- 
demn himself,  even  silently,  the  work  is  well  begun  if  not  done. 

The  kindergartners  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  holy  order,  as  true 
sisters  of  charity,  and  should  have  every  encouragement  and  furtherance 
that  society  can  give,  for  their  task  is  a  hard  one.  When  all  women  are 
educated  in  the  science  of  child-culture,  there  will  be  no  want  of  sympa- 
thy for  them,  for  each  one  will  feel  it  to  be  her  vocation  also,  although 
all  may  not  give  their  lives  to  it  with  the  same  devotion  as  those  who 
make  it  their  prime  calling.  The  office  of  teacher  has  often  been  in  past 
times  looked  upon  as  that  only  of  an  upper  servant  in  a  family  or  com- 
munity. It  is  notably  in  places  of  the  highest  general  culture  that  they 
take  their  true  position.  They  rank  in  such  communities  with  the  clergy- 
men, for  they  also  have  the  care  of  souls,  and  in  proportion  to  their  en- 
lightenment take  rank  with  the  philosopher,  seeker  of  wisdom.  The  vis- 
itation desirable  to  be  connected  with  the  kindergartens  is  a  most  valua- 
ble adjunct.  In  this  way  families  are  to  be  reached,  and  the  love  of  their 
children,  shown  and  evidently  felt  by  their  teachers,  will  win  its  way  to 
otherwise  cold  and  suspicious  hearts  of  poor  mothers.  Nothing  so  bridges 
over  the  abyss  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  as  these  kindergartens. 
When  the  poor  mother  sees  her  child  treated  with  respect,  all  her  opposi- 
tion vanishes,  and  in  this  country  at  least  she  can  look  forward  to  her 
children's  occupying  any  position  of  which  they  will  prove  worthy.  And 
if  the  early  culture  of  the  children  morally  and  physically  will  help  to 
elevate  tlie  families  they  belong  to,  there  will  not  be  that  painful  discrep- 
ancy between  the  uneducated  parents  and  the  educated  children.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  the  foreign  poor  of  our  cities  are  wanting  in  any 
education  whatever,  that  half  the  value  of  the  early  training  of  the  chil- 
dren is  lost,  unless  the  minds  of  the  parents  are  also  reached.  The  most 
invaluable  class  of  visitors  of  the  poor  therefore  is  the  kindergartners,  for 
with  their  passport  into  the  families  who  require  charity  of  all  kinds,  spir- 
itual as  well  as  material,  they  have  an  opportunity  never  offered  before. 
It  is  a  good  gauge  of  the  fitness  of  the  kindergartner  for  her  blessed  task 
if  she  is  found  to  see  the  importance  of  this  part  of  her  work.  Let  the 
idle,  wealthy  women  who  wish  they  had  something  useful  to  do,  visit 
these  divine  institutions  of  modem  benevolence,  and  they  will  find  ample 
occupation  in  assisting  in  their  work.  Many  helps  can  come  from  out- 
side. Beautiful  pictures  are  invaluable  aids  in  the  culture  of  children — 
not  pictures  of  Johnny,  in  Mother  Goose,  tripping  up  his  grandmother, 
or  tying  rags  to  an  old  man's  coat,  or  Taffy  stealing  the  pig.  Such  demor- 
alizers as  these  should  have  the  reprobation  of  society,  but  pictures  illus- 
trating moral  beauty,  such  as  those  that  adorn  Froebel's  Mother  and  Cosset 
songs  and  De  Gerando's  illustrated  work  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  French 
Academy  for  noble  deeds  of  humanity — as  well  as  pictures  of  nature,  ani- 
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mals,  sports,  etc.,  of  which  the  world  is  now  fulL  A  little  child  will  see 
much  in  a  picture  that  will  escape  an  adult,  and  nothing  will  bring  him 
forward  so  fast  in  expressing  himself  intelligently  as  the  talk  over  beauti- 
ful pictures.  The  benevolent  who  befriend  these  kindergartens  have  after 
all  limited  means,  both  of  multiplying  the  kindergartens  and  furnishing 
them  with  all  the  appliances  they  need.  If  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward 
could  supply  good  places  for  kindergartens,  or  even  one  with  ample  space 
and  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  which  are  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  good  success,  it  would  be  far  better  than  to  have  them  in  public 
school-buildings  in  noisy  streets.  A  commission  of  ladies  formed  for  the 
purpose,  as  a  regular  board  of  visitors,  would  be  an  invaluable  help  to  the 
kindergartens,  and  thus  women  could  begin  at  once  to  assist  in  this  best 
of  charities.  It  is  often  sympathy  rather  than  money  that  is  needed  for 
Qod's  work  in  the  world.  Every  one  can  emulate  his  moral  government 
of  it.  One  lady  now  furnishes  food  to  one  of  the  kindergartens  for 
lunches  for  those  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them,  or 
if  not  actually  too  poor,  too  intemperate  or  too  wicked,  and  whose  chil- 
dren are,  as  it  were,  picked  out  of  the  street.  Some  of  these  very  little 
waifs  are  among  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  when  washed,  combed, 
and  dressed  decently,  and  show  an  evident  self-respect,  which  is  a  great 
change  from  the  cowed,  frightened,  brutal  condition  in  which  they 
entered  what  to  them  must  seem  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  kindergartners  are  the  educators  to  be  consulted  by  mothers  rather 
than  wise  men  who  exercise  their  brains  about  school  curriculums  and 
think  very  little  in  that  connection  of  '*  love  your  neighbor,'*  and  **  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you."  The  kindergartners  make 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  their  study  when  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  child-culture,  and  they  learn  from  Froebel's  exposition  of 
his  principles  why  the  artistic  faculties  and  love  of  doing  are  to  be  trained 
joyfully  before  abstract  ideas  are  oifered  them  and  before  they  are  taught 
anything  else.  In  one  sense  we  understand  nothing,  in  childhood,  or 
ever.  We  can  learn  by  observation  that  the  germ  of  the  seed  throws  out 
a  root  and  a  plumule,  and  that  the  pea,  for  example,  throws  out  leaves 
and  goes  on  growing  until  it  blossoms  and  bears  a  pod  containing  other 
seeds  like  the  one  we  planted;  for  every  instant  of  this  process  can  be 
watched  for  by  placing  the  peas  in  a  glass  tumbler  in  the  midst  of  wet 
cotton,  every  movement  from  the  beginning  can  be  seen,  but  the  wisest 
of  us  do  not  understand  the  forces  of  nature  that  make  it  grow.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  intelligent  child  asks  whp  and  ?iow,  and  the  proper 
answer  to  the  question  here  is,  "No  one  knows  trAy  or  haw  but  God." 
This  points  out  the  unseen  agency  of  the  Creator,  and  will  make  him 
better  understand  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  breast.  The  faith  of  child- 
hood will  germinate  belief,  and  when  a  child  has  watched  the  growth  of 
a  plant,  it  comprehends  what  is  meant  when  it  is  told  that  its  goodness 
can  grow  if  it  is  cherished.  We  do  not  have  to  supply  the  consciousness 
that  this  analogy  is  true.  God  has  planted  that  in  the  human  soul,  ready 
to  be  developed  at  the  right  moment,  but  let  us  not  forestall  the  time  when 
it  can  be  recognized.  Let  the  cultivated  senses  form  a  basis  for  the  thought, 
which  will  then  need  no  explanation  in  words.    Nature  is  teeming  with 
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similar  analogies  on  every  side.  A  cultivated  mind  (and  only  such  should 
guide  the  development  of  children)  sees  a  thousand  illustrations  of  ideas 
that  she  can  convey  to  them.  I  question  if  a  well-trained  kindergartner 
will  ever  have  recourse  to  nonsense  verses  to  amuse  children.  Brilliant 
verses,  striking  images,  startling  contrasts  are  all  in  order,  but  no  words 
should  be  given  them  that  have  not  a  meaning.  It  is  an  insult  to  their 
understandings  and  often  a  cause  of  much  after  perversion  of  mind  and 
confusion  of  ideas.  Many  confessions  of  great  men,  who  remember 
something  that  puzzled  their  minds  in  childhood,  intellectually  and 
morally,  testify  to  this. 

MR.   combe's  early  CHILDHOOD. 

Idle  and  unconsidered  words  often  make  a  deep  impression  upon  chil- 
dren and  lead  to  important  consequences.  In  the  Introduction  to  Mr. 
George  Combe's  little  work  upon  the  "  Relation  between  Science  and 
Religion,"  he  recounts  such  an  instanca*  On  the  occasion  of  his  dividing 
a  bit  of  sugar-candy  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  (he  was  six  years  old) 
the  nursery  maid  said  to  him,  "  That's  a  good  boy — Gkxi  will  reward  you 
for  this. "  He  says,  "  These  words  were  uttered  by  her  as  a  mere  form  of 
pious  speech,  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a  child ;  but  they  conveyed  to  my 
mind  an  idea;  they  suggested  intelligently  and  practically,  for  the  first 
time,  the  conception  of  a  Divine  reward  for  a  kind  action;  and  I  instantly 
put  the  question  to  her:  "How  will  €k)d  reward  me?"  "He  will  send 
you  everything  that  is  good."  •"What  do  you  mean  by  good — will  he 
send  me  more  sugar-candy?  "  "  Yes — certainly  he  will  if  you  are  a  good 
boy."  "  Will  he  make  this  piece  of  sugar-candy  grow  bigger?  "  "  Yes 
-^God  always  rewards  those  who  are  kind-hearted." 

Mr.  Combe  was  a  logical  reasoner  from  childhood.  If  the  nursery- 
maid had  said,  "God  has  made  you  so  that  you  will  always  be  happier 
for  doing  a  good  action,"  his  experience  would  have  verified  the  remark, 
and  the  consequences  might  have  been  beneficent  to  his  character;  but 
her  words  were  destined  to  work  in  another  way,  long  puzzling  to  his 
understanding.  "I  could  not  rest  contented  with  words,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  but  at  once  proceeded  to  the  verification  of  the  assurance  by  experi- 
ment and  observation.  I  forthwith  examined  minutely  all  the  edges  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  sugar-candy,  took  an  account  of  its  dimensions, 
and  then,  wrapping  it  carefully  in  paper,  put  it  into  a  drawer,  and  waited 
with  anxiety  for  its  increase.  I  left  it  in  the  drawer  all  night,  and  next 
morning  examin^  it  with  eager  curiosity.  I  could  discover  no  trace  of 
its  alteration  in  its  size,  either  of  faicrease  or  decrease.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed; my  faith  in  the  reward  of  virtue  by  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
received  its  first  shock,  and  I  feared  that  €k>d  did  not  govern  the  world  in 
the  manner  which  the  nursery  maid  represented. 

"  Several  years  afterwards  I  read  in  the  Grammatical  Exercises,  an  early 
class-book  then  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  these  words: 
'  Deu9  gubemat  mundum,  *  God  governs  the  world.  '  JHundui  gvhematur 
a  Deo,*  the  world  is  governed  by  God.    These  sentences  were  introduced 

*ThlB  WMj  of  Mr.  Combers  apon  the  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion  ii»  a  book 
lliAt  ought  to  be  in  eveiy  Kinder^^arten  libraiy. 
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into  the  book  as  exercises  in  Latin  grammar,  and  our  teacher,  the  late 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  dealt  with  them  merely  as  such,  without  entering  into 
any  consideration  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  them.  This  must  have 
occurred  in  the  year  1798,  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  words 
made  an  indelible  impression,  and  continued  for  years  and  years  to  haunt 
my  imagination.  As  a  child  I  assumed  the  fact  itself  to  be  an  indubitable 
truth,  but  felt  a  restless  curiosity  to  discover  Turn  God  exercises  his  juris- 
diction." 

The  process  that  went  on  in  his  mind  through  long  years  of  study  is  so 
minutely  described  that  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  here,  but  every  word 
of  it  is  of  import.  History  disappointed  him,  because  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world  did  not  govern  justly  or  appear  to  recognize  Goil's  action.  At 
home,  his  parents  administered  their  affairs  pretty  well,  but  with  such 
evident  imperfection  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  trace  God's  superintend- 
ence or  direction  in  their  administration.  '*  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  France, 
George  III,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Melville,  did  no  belter.  When  he  studied 
the  literature,  mj-thology,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was 
equally  disappointed.  Most  rulers  and  other  people  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge in  words  thai  God  governed  the  Avorld,  "  but  the  belief  seemed  to  be 
like  a  rope  of  sand  in  binding  their  consciences." 

In  studying  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  orthodox  catechisms, 
he  found  more  direct  statements  of  God's  moral  government,  but  never 
could  apply  the  examples  to  practical  purposes.     The  pious  frauds  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  also  of  Protestaat  divines,  formed  farther  stum- 
bling blocks,  and  in  his  theological  studies  he  was  taught  that  God  often 
leaves  the  wicked  to  run  the  course  of  their  sins  in  tlris  world  without  pun- 
ishing them,  reserving  His  retribution  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.     This 
seemed  to  imply  "  that  God  does  not  govern  the  world  in  any  intelligible 
or  practical  sense,  but  merely  takes  notes  of  men's  actions,  and  com- 
mences his  actual  and  efBcient  government  only  after  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead."    Such  was  the  influence  of  his  Calvinistic  education,  such 
the  terrors  inspired  by  it,  that  he  wished  himself  an  inferior  animal  without 
a  soul.     He  used  to  climb  high  up  on  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  overhung  his  father's  house,  and  gaze  with  intense  interest  on  the 
evening  star,  and  longed  to  see  into  its  internal  economy,  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  could  but  discover  that  summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold,  life 
and  death  prevailed  there  as  here,  he  should  be  happy,  for  then  he  could 
believe  that  this  world  was  not  cursed,  but  that  it  and  the  planet  were 
both  such  as  God  intended  them  to  be.     His  distress  was  aggravated  by 
finding  such  doubts  and  difficulties  described  in  the  oatechism  as  "  pun- 
ishments of  sin,"  and  ascribed  to  *' blindness  of  mind,  a  reprobate  sense, 
and  strong  delusions."    He  had  never  heard  the  tnith  of  the  catechism 
questioned,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  he  became  convinced 
that  the  feelings  he  mentioned  arose  from  the  intuitive  revulsion  of  the 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  faculties  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
dowed, against  the  dogmas  of  Calvin.     When  he  studied  the  laws  of  the 
solar  system  and  perceived  the  harmonies  and  adaptation  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  when  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind  from  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  physiology,  from  chemistry,  and  other  sciences, 
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all  which  proclaimed  the  all-pervading  God,  he  still  asked  how  He  gov- 
erned the  moral  world,  and  it  was  not  till  Gall's  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  that  he  was  led  step  by  step  to  understand  €k>d's  connection 
with  the  soul  of  man.  • 

Doubtless  if  he  had  been  left  to  think  for  himself  he  would  have  arrived 
early  and  happily  to  a  sense  of  the  same,  and  when  we  think  of  the  stereo- 
typed utterances  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  which  the  little  child  believes  as  soon  as  he  is  intelligently  told  of  it, 
we  realize  how  immense  is  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  mind  to  the  edu- 
cator of  childhood.  A  cultivated  mind  does  not  mean  a  mind  and  memory 
crammed  with  facts  and  book  knowledge,  but  the  trained  power  of  think- 
ing, founded  on  the  analogies  of  nature.  Women,  even  more  than  men, 
are  dependent  upon  others  for  their  thinking,  and  it  is  because  their 
minds  are  not  scientifically  trained  to  anything.  The  religious  aspects  of 
science  can  be  inculcated  upon  the  youngest  children,  and  those  minds 
that  think  no  religious  impressions  can  be  made  upon  them  can  never 
have  lived  with  children  in  the  sense  in  which  Froebel  uses  the  words. 
No  limit  need  be  put  to  the  acquisitions  and  learning  of  women,  but  what 
they  are  to  do  for  society  is  first  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  new-born  soul,  and  then  to  see  to  it  that  all  other  women 
share  the  knowledge,  for  the  conscientious  soul  cannot  rest  contented  till 
it  shares  with  others  all  the  good  it  enjoys,  especially  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  The  human  race  is  a  solidarity,  and  never  can 
advance  much  as  a  race  till  enlightenment  is  equalized  as  far  as  there  is 
capacity  to  receive  it 

The  above  is  a  strong  case,  but  Dr.  Channing  relates  one  himself  some- 
what similar,  and  others  recur  to  mind.  Doubtless  innumerable  instances 
of  perversion  of  mind  occur  that  are  never  remedied  by  original  thinking. 
It  seems  strange  even  that  Mr.  Combe  did  not  throw  it  off  earlier.  It 
shows  the  power  of  accepted  dogmas  over  a  conscientious  spirit,  and 
shows  also  how  unprincipled  it  is  to  exert  such  power.  No  disputed 
opinion  should  ever  be  uttered  as  a  fact,  and  this  idea  of  justice  and  truth 
should  rule  in  education  from  the  very  beginning.  A  reasoning  child 
should  not  be  made  to  do  anything  solely  from  obedience  to  any  indi- 
vidual, even  its  mother,  except  in  some  case  of  personal  danger  to  itself 
or  others.  The  motive  inculcated  should  be  a  far  higher  one,  or  we 
should  wait  and  trust  the  human  soul  meanwhile.  We  can  do  this  if  we 
believe  the  human  soul  is  made  aright  by  its  Creator — that  is,  that  it  has 
recuperative  power,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  removing  obstacles 
to  its  free  action.  This  is  what  Froebel  meant  by  telling  us  to  study  the 
child  and  never  to  force  it  Arrest  it  in  the  wrong  course,  so  far  as  to 
enable  it  to  start  afresh  with  a  new  idea  for  its  guide,  but  respect  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  from  the  first  We  shall  then  have  noble  children 
and  not  puppets. 
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As  to  national  peculiarities,  673. 
Social  condition,  674. 

Vicious  basis,  18,  606. 
Clay,  John,  Preston  Jail,  39. 

Deterrence  and  Amendment,  29. 
Qeanliness  of  Person  and  Cell,  426. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Industrial  School,  167  • 
Clemencv,  Executive,  96,  1 19 
Codes^  Criminal,  Reforms,  640. 
Coerave  System  of  Discipline,  635. 
Coldwater,  Michigan,  State  Pubfic  School,  16a, 
Coleman,  Dr,  Cellular  System,  315. 
Colonie,  Agricole,  Reform  Farm-School,  353. 

Belgium,  353. 

Denmark,  498' 

England,  323. 

France,  81,  338,  35a 

Germany,  688. 

Holland,  84. 

Italy,  485. 

Ohio,  166. 

Poland,  471. 
Colorado,  Prison  System,  183. 
Columbia,  United  States  of.  Prisons,  547. 
Columbia,  District  of.  314. 
Common  or  Social  Life  for  Criminals.  65a 
Common  Schools  in  Crime- Prevention,  606 
Commutation  Laws,  34,  133,  155. 

American  Trials,  134,  155 
Conroutattve  Sentence,  320. 

Communication  with  family  and  friends,  638.       [607. 
Compulsory  School  Attendance,  131,  135,  156,  574, 
Conaergene  at  Paris.  346 
Conditional  Liberation,  62,  123,  427,  438,  67a. 

Benefits  to  Society,  673. 
Coadnct,  Pciaoa  Staodud*  98^  141. 
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Confinement,  for  trial,  47^ 

Punishment,  613. 

Reformation,  610,  613* 

Probation.  614,  615. 
Congregate  System  versus  Family,  104.  69a 
Congresses,  Np.tional  and  International,  4a,  65. 
Connecticut,  Prison  System,  138. 

Old  Newgate,  22, 

State  Reform  iSchooI,  Girls'  Industrial,  139. 

Preventive  Institutions  and  Agencies.  140. 
Construction  of  Prisons,  19,  53,  103,  1 16. 
Contagion  of  good  example —  Influence,  361. 
O  ntract  System  of  Labor,  108-110,  6a8. 

Detrimental  to  discipline  and  reform,  109,  509. 
Convict  Coloa.es  30. 
Convict  Prisons,  630. 
Copenhagen,  Cel>ular  Prison,  497. 
Cordier,  H-,  Alleghany  County  House,  89. 
Corporal  Punishment,  in  discipline,  174. 

Reformatories,  699. 

Prisons,  421. 
Correction,  nouses  of,  1x4,  629. 

Examples  of  good,  114,  148,  164,  176. 
Correctional  Imprisonment,  353. 
Correspondence  of  Prisoners,  98,  248,  432,  541,  638. 
Cos-Gayon,  Prison  Reform  in  Spain,  383. 
Cost  of  Crime  and  Prisons,  93,  352. 
County  Jails,  1 15,  61 1,  629. 

Badly  managed.  1^3,  611. 
Absence  of  EmpTuyment  and  Instruction.  103,613. 

Reconstruction  and  Substitution,  612,  629. 
Craig,  Major,  Iowa  Prison,  178. 
Crawford,  W.,  Report  on  American  Prisons,  22,  27. 

Results,  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  28. 
Crete,  the  Cretana,  4. 
Crime,  Causes,  113,  iS9i  :*97»  4*2,  502,  538,  563. 

Conditions,  cold-blood  or  passion,  648. 

Character,  11 3,  434,  4S3. 

Peculiarities,  ethnological,  434,  484*  Sl^>  SS^* 

Prevention,  22c. 
Crime,  a  Psychological  Anomaly,  650. 
Crmie'prevention  and  Crime-repression,  703. 
Criminal  Legislation,  35,  640. 
Criminal  Psychology.  Despine,  641. 
Crofton,  Sir  Walter,  Progres^ve  Classification,  32, 233. 

Irish  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  230. 
Croatia  and  Hungary,  Prison  System,  454. 
Cropping,  Branding,  Pillory,  Stocks,  22,  23. 
Crosby,  Howard,  Prison  Reform  Institute,  706. 
Cubitt,  the  Treadmill,  21. 
Cumulative  Sentences,  116. 
Cyprus,  Prison,  387 

Dannbr,  Asylum  for  Deserted  Children,  498. 

Danjan,  Prize  Essay  of  Royal  Prison  Society,  37. 

Dante,  cited,  1. 

Dark  Ages  of  Prison  Discipline,  1-23. 

Dark  Cell,  362.  « 

Day*routine  in  Prison,  358,  4S3> 

Death-penalty,  Limitations,  24,  Ap7}  557* 

Results  of  Abrogation  on  convictions,  174. 
Death-rate,  120. 
Debating  Society,  181. 
Debt  and  Debtors,  Society  for  Relief,  i<x 

Abolition  of  Imprisonment,  24,  397. 

Enforced,  576,  ^97. 
Degrading  Penalties  663. 
Delaware,  Prison  and  Penal  System,  160. 
Delay  of  Trial,  witnesses  and  accused,  39,  115. 

Abuses  in  Portugal,  479. 
Demetz  and  Mettrav,  82,  341. 

Four  Prinaples  observed,  342* 
Denmark,  Pnsons  and  Penal  System,  491. 

Irish  Prn^ressive  System,  4Q^« 
Denominauonal  Character  of  Reformatories,  700. 
Denne,  Separation  of  Prisoners  1722,  9. 
Despine,  F.,  Reforms  in  Savoy,  3«»  641. 

The  Criminal  in  the  Psychical  Condition,  641 

Treatment  of  Criminals  suggested  by  Science,  650. 


Criticism,  by  Dr  Wines  655. 
Destitute  and  Deserted  ChilareO|  64, 


"7>  470>  ^5* 


Deterrence  from  Crime,  38,  96,  337. 
Detention  Prisons  368,  423. 
For  1  "rial,  362. 
For  Sentence,  347,  368. 
De  Tocoueville.  ciied,  10^  in,  119. 
Detroit  House  of  Correction,  89. 
Dickens  Charles  401. 
Dietary,  98,  120,  221,  322. 

Reasons  for  generous  18a 
Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  and  Sympathy,  las,  6i6t 
625,  675. 
Relations  to  the  State,  123,  635,  678* 

Baden,  418. 

Belgium,  359. 

Brunswick,  433. 

Denmark,  491. 

France,  338^  351. 

Great  Britain,  235. 

Hamburg,  440. 

Holland,  398.  • 

Italy,  489. 

Saxony,  429. 

Sweden,  512. 

Wiirtemberg,  439. 

United  States.  121,  136. 
Discipline  of  Prisons  62,  95,  363. 
Penal  and  Reformatory,  634. 
Reformatories  and  Asylums  699. 
Discretion  as  to  Sentence,  24,  97,  66i« 

Executive  Clemency,  119,  122. 
Disgraceful  PunUhments  »4»  99,  37^»  664. 
District  Prisons  in  Ideal  System,  629. 
District  of  Columbia,  Prison  System,  214. 
Dixon,  Hepworth,  Life  of  Penn,  7. 
Doc]>Ier,  Jacob,  Theatrum  Poenarura,  1693,  689. 
Dominica,  Prison,  280. 
Dormitory,  single  and  common,  52a 
Dread  of  Discharged  Criminals,  615,  686. 
Drainage  and  other  Sanitary  Precautions  120. 
Ducpetiaux,  Pnson  and  Reformatory  Work,  4J. 
Dublin,  Prison  System,  237 

DUsselthal  Rettinghaus  Child-saving  Asylum,  691. 
Duty,  the  Sentiment,  656. 
Dwight,  T.  W.,  Prison  Reform  Institute,  704. 

Earnings  of  Prisoners  S5f  94»  123,  sia 

Portion  to  his  sumxirt,  94,  354. 
Support  of  family,  125. 

Reserved  for  discharge.  123. 

Lease  System,  in,  191,  aoo. 
East  India  Empire,  Prison  System,  xi.,  314. 
Eastern  Nations,  Cruel  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  3. 
Education  and  Crime,  102,  606,  622. 
Educational  Agencies  100. 

Education,  General,  Duty  of  Governments  73i  607. 
Ekert,  M.,  Director  at  Bruchsal,  418. 
Eliot^  W.,  City  Prisons  Lock-ups  or  Stations,  117. 

Pnson  Reform  Institute,  705. 
Elmira  Reformatory  Prison,  96,  97,  153. 
Emulation,  the^  principle,  653. 
Employments  in  Prison,  107,  423. 

Variety  in  American,  197. 
Encouragement-:,  98,  122,  430,  534,  614. 
Endless  Revolvers,  639. 
Ends  of  Punishment,  29,  39. 

Protection  of  Society,  29. 

Repression  of  Crime,  29,  38. 

Retormation  of  Criminals  ^<h  34** 
England,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  317. 

l)oward's  Priscm  Work,  12. 

Movements  anterior  to  Howard,  6,  12. 

Prison  Construction  and  Discipline,  28. 
Parliamentary  Commissic^ns  »7»  240- 

Societies  for  Improvement,  17,  19. 

Preventive  and  Reforniatory  Work,  333. 

Dischnrged  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies,  325. 
Erzroum,  Turkish  Prison,  387. 
Escapes  from  Confin<  ment,  193.  346. 
Evening  School  in  Elmira  Reformatory.  98. 
Examples  of  severity  not  necessanly  deterrent,  635» 
Exampley  Influence  on  the  Young,  608. 
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ire  Qeroenqr,  119,  395,  54a. 

ence  on  Convicts,  1 20. 

ion  of  a  Penalty,  661. 

,  Exploitation,  369. 

ition  Treaties,  International,  65,  683. 

in  Reformatory  Work,  55,  617. 

ohn,  Childre!i-saver,  74,  690. 

id  in  Need  —  Lutherhof,  690. 

id  Islands  Prison,  255. 

•Reception  of  Vicious  Children,  471. 

itian  Charity,  60$. 

,  the,  for  Homeless  Children,  64,  144,  684,  695. 

litions  of  a  suitable  Home.  695. 

tutions  organized  to  resemble,  63,  139, 343,  696. 

est  Examples,  76,  341,  470,  689. 

lem's  Rauhe  Haus,  74,  695. 

bet  in  Poland  in  1827,  470. 

Lif'.'  in  Institutions,  163,  697. 

of  Criminals,  2^S,  536. 
-placing  in  the  West,  139. 

System  in  German  Reformatories,  696. 
khool  for  City  Juveniles,  47,  82,  84,  142. 
igham.  Boys*  Home,  528. 
ad  Hope,  39,  653. 

\  Crimmais,  Special  Treatment,  137,  63a 
ressive  Classincation,  630. 
ge  for  Dischareed,  236,  513. 

and  Screens  for  Criminals,  63a. 
il-days,  177,  507,  699. 
Vork  and  Shop  Work,  144,  401,  473. 
ands^  Prisonsj^397. 
ial  Aims  an^  Results,  89,  151. 
worked  out,  148,  S59> 
i  Prison  System  and  Question,  467. 
offence  —  Treatment,  340,  613. 
ners  in  American  Prisons,  94. 
Irn  of  Foreizn-bom  Parents,  127. 
I,  Abuses  of  Lease  System,  194. 
ng.  Scourging,  etc.,  99. 
»77»  «8o,  371,  425. 
^  A.,  Turkish  Pnsons,  387. 
•)rt.  International  Congress,  43,  44. 
)n  Sysiem,  430. 

,  Pnsons  and  Reformatories,  xii..  339. 
lendature  and  Classification,  329,  330,  336. 
y  Movements,  36. 
inunent  Commission,  1873-75,  4a 
1- Saving  Work,  81,  338,  343. 
trior  Council  of  Prisons,  41. 
onal  Prison  Association,  41. 
onal  Patronage  Society,  41,  338,  35a 
il  Prison  Soaety  1819,  19. 
al  and  Military  Prisons,  344. 
\,  A.  H.,  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  73,  689. 
in,  Benjamin,  90. 
lity  in  rrison-work,  676.  ^ 
ill.  Limitations  to,  Despine,  655. 
ical  Doctrine,  655. 
Irs.  £.,  Prison-work,  16,  20^  493. 

YS,  and  Penal  Colonies,  332,  344,  486W 
a.  Prison,  285. 

or  Companies  in  Public  Work.  28^.  491. 
>U8  sentiments  wanting  in  the  CrimmaJ,  646^ 
a.  Prison  System,  192. 

Doctrine  of  State  Responsibility,  192. 
ny,  Child'Saving  Institutions,  688,  700. 
(regate  and  Family  System,  693. 
{ious  Education,  696,  699. 
n  Empire,  403. 

'  Penal  Code,  and  Prison  Reform,  403. 
iressive  Classification,  406. 
n  States,  Individual,  xiv.,  403-446. 

Eariy^  Examp'e  of  Improvement,  11. 
cer.  Prison  and  Station,  a8i. 

Baby,  72. 

^fef lected  and  Homeless,  64,  693. 
ums  and  Industrial  Schools,  139. 
MIS  and  Criminal,  694. 
ster  PeoitcDtiary,  15,  39. 


Golden-Bridge  Refuge,  237. 

Third  Stage  ot  Irish  System,  237. 
Good-behavior,  Motives.  141,  416,  49^. 
Gouldsburg,  M.,  Qualification  <'f  a  Prison  OflScer,  284. 
Government  Relations  to  Crime,  192,  609. 

International  Treaties,  65,  6S^. 
Gradation  of  Penal  and  Preventive  Institutions,  606. 
Great  Britain,  Prison  Sjfstema,  x,  217-327. 

Ensland,  317-232. 

Ireland,  333. 

Scotland,  338-333. 

East  India  Empire,  314. 

Canada,  348. 

Other  Colonies  and  Settlements,  xu 

New  Prison  Act,  1877,  1878,  317. 

Royal  Commission,  1878,  240. 
Greece,  Ancient  Prisons,  3. 

Modem  Prison  System,  529. 
Grenada.  Prison,  26(S. 

Grotenfelt,  A.,  Prison  Question  in  Finland,  467. 
Griffith,  G.  C-,  Model  Contractor,  109. 
Guatemala,  Prisons,  539. 
Guizot,  cited,  5. 
Guiana  Penal  Colony,  344. 
Guillaume,  Dr  ,  Swiss  Penal  System,  526^ 

Habit,  of  Virtue,  or  Vice,  39. 

Habitual  Criminality,  necessary  conditions,  63a. 

Habitual  Drunkards.  639. 

Hague  Detention  Prison,  40a 

Haines,  Governor,  155. 

Hamburg  Prisons,  437. 

Appointment  of  Officials,  438. 
Hanway,  Jonas,  Plan  of  Reform,  14. 
Hard  laoor,  106,  556. 
Hardening  influence  of  bad  assodatioD,  478. 

Excessive  harshness,  664. 
HaussMinville,  Viscount  de,  40. 
Hawaii,  Prison  System,  569. 
Hay,  William,  in  1735*  9> 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  46. 
Hebrew  Book  of  the  Law,  2. 

Parental  and  Filial  Duty,  67. 
Hill,  Florence  Davenport,  308. 
Hill,  Frederic,  28,  619. 

Indeterminate  Sentences,  619. 
Hill,  Matthew  D.,  aS. 
Hindu  Code,  i. 

Hoare,  London  Prison  Society,  ao. 
Holidays,  177,  180,  699. 
Holland,  Prisons  and  Penal  Sjrstem,  392. 

Cellular  Qassificatiop,  Activity,  393. 
HoUs,  G.  C,  Wartburg  Orphan  Asylum,  688L 
Holtzendorf,  Baron  von,  403. 

Prison- Reform  Academy,  707. 

Irish  System,  409. 
Home-father  and  House-mother.  German,  698* 
Home-feeling  to  be  cultivated,  362. 
Home-placing  of  Neglected  Children,  139. 
Homes  for  Destitute  Children,  143,  683. 

Examples,  148. 
Honduras,  Prisons,  273. 
Hong  Kong,  Prisons,  311. 
Howard,  John,  Prison-work,  la. 
Hope  and  Fear,  38,  54,  96,  286,  424,  43 »»  458|  611. 
Horticulture  for  Prisoners,  107,  237,  325. 
Hospitals  for  the  Sick,  429. 
Houses  of  Correction,  92,  6x9. 

Examples,  114,  148,  176. 
Household  Duties  and  Work,  for  Children,  698L 
Howe,  George  E.,  139. 
Humphrey,  w.,  161. 

Hungary  and  Croatia,  Prison  System,  454* 
Hun^er-torttnv,  590. 
Hygiene  of  Prisons,  lao,  358,  511. 
Hypocrisy,  in  Criminals,  360, 653. 

IcsLAND,  Prison,  4^  [605. 

Ideal  System  of  Cnme-Prevention  and  Represnoi^ 

Realised  by  Maconochie,  631. 
Identification  of  Crimiiudsi  633. 
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Idleness,  in  and  out  of  Prison,  113,  116,  60S. 

Compulsory,  in  Jail,  612. 
Ignorance  and  Illiteracy,  loi,  337,  355,  3<>s,  422,  56a. 

Countries  with  the  least,  \i'6^  520. 

Religious,  152,  502. 

Industrial,  421,  423,  608. 
lenorance  and  Crime,  103.  272,  275. 
lUinois,  Penal  and  Correctional  System,  171. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory,  173. 
Illiteracy,  Statistics  325,  337t  *^^' 
Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Prisoners.  240. 
Indemnity  for  illegal  and  unjust  confinement,  633. 
Indetermmate  Sentences.  619. 
Indiana,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  \f.%. 
Incorrigibility^  61^. 
Individualization  in  Prison  Treatment,  106,  411,  618. 

Basis  of  Cellular  System,  15S,  424. 
Individual  Reformers,  23,  6S9,  6^77. 
Individual  Sympathy  and  Personal  Aid,  60S. 
Indulgence  and  Severity,  equally  unsuitable,  55,  636. 
Industrial  Asylujns  and  Farm-Schools,  74*  125,  609. 

France,  341. 

Germany,  74,  441,  6S8,  69a. 

Great  Britain,  75,  223. 

Poland,  471. 

Scandinavia,  498. 

United  States,  120. 
Industry  in  Prison-life,  107,  147. 

For  a  Reformatory  end,  432,  698. 
Infant  Nurseries,  339,  607. 
Infant  Scho<»U,  339,  6<;2. 
Insane  Criminals,  Sei»arate  Asylums,  63,  17a,  335. 

Originating  in  the  Discipline,  447. 
Insanitv  and  Crime,  647. 
Insensibility  of  Criminals.  Moral,  647. 
Inspection,  Official,  171,  507,  623,  W-o. 

Unofficial  but  authori/ed,  2^1,  243,  ^24. 
Instinctive  N.iture  of  e:ich  Criminal,  052. 
Institutional  Life,  aiul  the  Family,  i3(>,  6S3,  696. 
Instruction  to  Prisoners.  9^1,  325. 

Industrial,  151,  iq8,  3^7,  6oH. 

Intellectual  and  Literar>',  102,  356,  395,  665,  698. 
■    Moral,  100,  356,  ^164,  ^98. 

Religious,  100,  331,  35N  305.  f>^. 
Intellectual  Knowledge  and  Crime,  647. 
Intemiierance  and  Crime.  272. 
Intermediate  Prison  System,  23^,  217,  335.  406. 

Exjicrience  at  Luskaiid  Golden  Hridge,  236. 
International  Prison  Congresses,  42. 

Brussels.  44. 

Frankfort,  434. 

London,  45. 

Stockholm,  57. 
Intimidation,  39.  68;. 
Intoxication  in  Norwav,  523. 
Iowa,  Prisons  and  Reformatories  178. 

School-house  within  Pris(»n  precincts,  180. 
Ireland.  Pen.il  and  Reformatory  System,  233. 

Crofton  or  Irish  System,  233,  409. 

Modifications,  410. 

Irons  4<)f-  .        t^-13' 

Irregular  Action  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  in  Crime, 
Isolation  of  Prisoners  is^«  616. 

Accused  and  waiting  for  Trial,  456. 
Italy,  Prisons  and  Penal  System,  xvi.,  481-490. 

£arl^  Movements,  Pooe  Clement,  7,  ^. 

Normal  .School  for  Prison  Ofticer«s  4S7,  489. 

Juvenile  Pri^ons  Patronage  Societies  489. 

Jaila,  IIS,  148,  613. 

Reconstruction  necessary,  6it. 
Jamaica,  Prison  System,  257. 
.  apan.  Prison  System,  595. 
.  ebb.  Captain  J.,  Pentonville  Prison,  28. 

ewish  Faith  respected,  428. 

oliet  Penitentiar>',  171. 

ournal  of  Prison  Wdrk,  4<)9. 

udas.  Overseer  in  Ma;:as  Prisfm,  346. 

ulius  r>r-t  Visit  to  American  Prisons,  404,  ^07. 

uriadiction.  National  and  State}  87;  \iy 
American  diAtuliyi  87. 


German,  403,  413. 

Russian,  ^13. 
Juvenile  Crime  and  Offenders,  So,  113. 

Dis])rop>urti(mate  excess  over  adult,  6j6i. 

French  Code,  63.  350. 

Special  Treatment,  64.  625. 
Home,  Instruction,  Work,  Aid,  64,  35^ 

Experience  of  different  countries  3'j8w 

Patronage  Societv  (or  Liberated  Juveniles,  350^ 
Juvenile  Prisons  lixamples,  7,  349,  502,  615. 

England,  Parkhurst,  78,  79. 

Reformatories  practically  Prisons^  Places  of 
finement,  349. 

Elmira  Reformatory,  97,  153. 

Kansas  Prisons  and  Jails  »?ow 

I^bor  managed  by  State,  iSi. 
Kentucky,  Prison  System,  205. 

Lease- i^bor  System,  112. 

Juvenile  Reformatory  at  Ix)uisvflle,  206- 
Kicki,  Count,  Bequest  to  Industrial  Asy!um,  474. 
Kingsmill,  Prison  Work  at  Pentonville,'  ^^ 
Kirwan,  .Mrs.,  Women's  Intermediate  Prison,  237. 

Liberty,  Confidence,  and  Work,  337. 

Kitchen,  Garden,  Laundry,  338. 
Knowledge,  apart  from  Moral  Sentiments  647. 
Koranic  Law,  and  Crime,  582. 

Lab<ir,  Prisoners  n,  107,  337,  357,  508,  63a. 

Unintelligent  and  Unproductive,  653. 

Penal,  or  Hard,  for  nunishment,  ic/*,  3^6,  37.^  4|i 

Productive  and  Useful,  106,  15^,  a86,  322,  337. 

Reformatory,  151,  331,  627,  698.* 

Individual  isolated,  104,  158. 

Silent  and  Associate,  373,  457,  652. 
Labor  System,  106-113. 

Profitable  to  Prison,  106,  loS. 

Participation  in  Earnings  by  prisoner,  151* 
Family  or  Childrer,  158,  698. 
Reserved  till  Discharged,  23a 

Disponed  of  by  Auction,  412. 

Contract  System,  108,  483. 

Lease  System,  1 1 1. 

State  Management,  108,  418,  52a. 
Labuan,  Prison,  ^<f^. 

Lama,  Dr.  T.,  Penitentiary  at  Lima,  562. 
Lamarque,  Jules  de,  338. 

Lambelet,  M.,  Bequest  for  Girls'  Asylum^  saju 
La  Petite  Roquctte  Prison,  349. 

Saddest  S|>ectacle  in  Paris,  350. 
La  Sant^,  the  Model  Prison  of  Paris,  349. 
Lash,  painful  and  disgraceful,  99. 

Gradual  and  general  disuse,  34,  99. 
Last  res  SeAor,  Prison  Reforms  in  Spain,  384* 
Latimer,  l^ndon  Prison  in  1550,  6. 
Lease  System  of  Prison  Labor,  in,  igi,  aoou 

Abuses  112,  33a 
lectures  to  Prisoners  99,  137. 
Liberty,  its  attractions,  653,  054. 

Moral  Free-will,  656. 

Deprivation,  reasons  for,  663. 
Libena,  Prisons  575. 
Legislation  res{>ecting  Criminals,  60. 
Liberated  Prisoners  63,  359.  4S7,  645. 

Need  sympathy,  advice,  and  money,  laa. 

Public  distrust,  6S6. 
Libraries  for  Prisons,  103,  353,  35S»  4ai(  4>Sf  45<* 
Lichtenstem,  under  Herr  Volter,  091. 
Literary  and  Moral  Instruction,  395. 
Livingston,  E.,  Code.  33.  136. 
Livy.  Prisons  of  Old  Rome,  5. 
Lodging-house  for  Vagrants  128. 
Ixical  Council  of  Supervision,  353. 
Locality  of  Reformatories  697. 

Lock-up.  or  City  Stations  for  detention.  117,  i86kfina 
London  Prisons  and  Prison  Reforms  ^ 

l*hilanthropic  fsociety,  19,  76,  778. 

Prison  Discipline  Society,  1815,  18,  19, 

Ragged  School  Uni(m,  225. 

International  Prison  Congress  4S* 
American  propositions  49;  Modificatioa^  541 
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Louyain  Penttentiary)  42,  ;|6a. 
Love*  an  Agent  of  Discipline,  11,  61& 

In  Humane  Activity,  6s7t  687. 
laibcc  Frisuns,  ^41. 
Liucas,  Charles,  Principles,  38. 

Publications,  37,  38. 
Lusk,  Irish  Intermediate  Prison,  S36. 
L.srnde,  £Um,  109. 

M  ACAUU^Y,  Lord,  Prison  Reform  in  India,  314- 
Mack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Orphans'  Home,  14a. 
Maconochie,  A,  Prison  Discipline,  3a,  106,  614,  637. 

Indeterminate  Sentence,  619,  6a  1. 
Maiming  and  torture,  491. 
Maine,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  14$. 

Influence  of  the  Maine  Law,  145. 
Malu,  Prisons  and  Lock-ups,  288. 
Mark-System  for  Progressive  Classification,  33,  3i<x 

Applied  at  Elmira,  97. 
Martin,  Henry,  Duty  of  Society  to  Children,  475. 
Mau^land,  Pnsons  and  Reformatories,  an. 

Preventive  Institutions  and  Agencies,  aia. 
Massachusetts,  Penal  and  Reformatory  Systena,  133. 

boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  1634,  19. 

State- Prison  at  Charlestown,  Concord,  91. 

State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  134. 

Sute  Primary  School  for  Abandoned  Children,  135. 

Women's  Prison  at  Sherburne,  134. 

Reform  School  for  Boys,  135. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  135.      ^  ^     ^i35- 

Farm  Schools,  and  other  Preventive  Institutioiis, 

Truant  Schools,   Visiting  Agency,  Orphan    Asy- 
lums, 136^ 
Materialism  a  Cause  of  Crime,  434. 
Maaimum  and  Minimum  Sentences,  63a 
Jblazas  Prison,  Paris,. Cellular,  346^ 
Meat  in  Pnaon  Diet,  laa 

I^Iedical  Service  of  Prisons,  Superintendent,  a4a. 
Mercer,  A.,  Adult  Reformatory  for  Women,  aja 
Mettray  and  DeMetz,  83,  341. 

Based  on  certain  Principles,  343. 
Mexico,  Prison  System,  i|33. 
Michigan,  Penal  and  Ketormatory  Work,  161. 

Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Jails,  t6i. 

Reform  School,  i6a. 

Public  School,  and  Home  for  Wails,  16a. 

Visiting  Agencies  for  Young  Delinquents,  163. 
Middletown,  Girls'  Industrial  School,  i39»  610. 
Military  Discipline,  376,  636. 
Miliury  Prisons,  34^,  398 
Millj  John  Stuart|  cued,  241. 
Miniinixation  of  Crime,  605. 
Minnesota,  Prison  System,  177. 
Minority,  Division  into  three  Periods,  47a 
Minors  exposed  to  Temptation,  64. 

Large  Proportion  of  Criminal  Population,  471,  6a6. 

Special  Prison  and  Treatment,  6a6w 
Mississippi,  Prison  System,  1961 
Missouri,  Prisons  aud  Reformatories,  aoi. 
Miitermaier,  405. 
Moabit  Prison,  near  Beriin,  414. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W..  Tniiuportatioii,  30 
Monitor,  substitute  tor  House-father,  40 1> 

Employed  by  Maconochie  and  Montesinoe,  637. 
Moutesinos,  Reformatory  Work  in  Spain,  30,  637. 
Monte^uieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  9. 
Moral  Amelioration  of  great  Crioiinals,  6$*. 
Moral  Anomalies  in  Crime,  644. 
Moral  Biography,  Classification  by,  360. 
Moral  Forces  vtrtus  Physical,  51,  99,  17a,  137,  017. 
Moral  Instruction  and  Agencies,  33!^  356. 
Moral  Sense  or  Conscienuu  64$. 
Morey,  Motive  on  Labor  Contractors,  ixi,  194,  199. 
Morocco,  Prisons,  578. 
Mortality,  326. 

Moscow,  Prison  Sjrstem  of  Sollohub,  33. 
Moses,  Ordinances  respecting  Children,  68. 
Motives  in  a  good  Life,  96,  155,  6ai. 
Mottoes  on  Walls  of  Prisons,  40a. 
Mouat,  Intermediate  Imprisonment,  yA. 
Mullen,  W.  J.,  PhiUdelphia  Prison  Society,  laa. 


Munich,  Obermaier  Reformt,  «s,  aaa. 
Mum  ford.  Colonel,  Volunteer  Woric,  304. 
Murder,  Difficulties  for  Conviction  of,  176. 

Death- Penaltv,  and  Life  or  Term  of  Years,  17*. 
Mur^a]^  Miss,  Victoria  Asylum,  78. 
Music  for  Amusement  and  Devotion,  182* 

Reformatory  Agency,  14S,  698. 
Mutual  Corruption  in  Prison  Association,  38. 

Natal,  Prison,  282. 

National  Prisons  in  United  States,  too. 

National  Prison  Reform  Conventions,  45. 

Associations,  46. 
Naval  Prisons,  344. 
Nebraska.  Prisons,  182. 
Neglected  Children,  Asvlums.  130,  13a,  427. 

German  System,  by  Dr.  Holls,  688. 
Netherlands  Mettray.  84.  400. 
Netheriands.  Reforms  by  Maria  Theresa,  10. 
Nevis,  Prison.  270. 

New  Brunswick.  Prisons  and  Jails.  253. 
New  Caledonia.  Penal  Colony.  344* 
New  England  States.  Prisons,  i33> 
Newfoundland,  Prisons,  251. 
Newgate  Prison.  Connecticut.  32. 
Newgate  Prison.  London,  6.  aa 
New  Hampshire.  Penal  and  Reformatory  System.  14*, 

Orphans^  Home  on  the  Webster  Homestead,  142. 
New  Jersey.  Prison  and  Reformatory  System,  154. 

Trial  of  Cellular  System.  25. 

Family  System  of  Reformatories.  156. 
New  York  City.  Reformatory  Work,  80,  125. 

Child-Saving  Work,  127. 

Female  Guardian  Siociety.  12^. 
New  York.  State  System  of  Pnsons.  149* 

Reformatory  and  Preventive.  125.  154. 

Inspection.  State  Officers.  100. 
Unofficial  but  Authorixed|  241. 

System  with  Discharged  Pnsoners.  12a. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory.  97*  iS>* 
News- Boys'  Lodging- Houses  in  New  York,  ia8. 
New  South  Wales,  Prison  System,  301. 
Newsp:il>ers  admitted.  439. 
New  Zealand.  Prison  System.  294. 
Nomenclature,  148,  329,  40^. 
Norfolk  Island.  Maconochie's  Work.  63 1. 
Normal  School  for  Prison  Officers.  62.  66.  669. 

Preventive  Institutions,  342,  691. 

Prison  Teachers,  401. 
North  Carolina,  Prisons,'aoi. 

Labor  System,  202. 
Norway,  Prison  System,  511. 

Classes,  Administration,  Treatment,  514. 
Nova  Scotia,  Prisons,  253. 
Numbers,  Sympathy  of,  105. 

Should  not  exceea  individual  attention,  38, 64. 
Nya-Varfort.  Model  Juvenile  Prison,  50a. 

Obbrun,  Pastor,  Infant  Schools,  ^39. 
Obermaier,  Prison  Reform  at  Munich,  3a,  421. 
Ocru|)ations  in  Prison,  235,  419,  60S. 
Officers,  6a,  93.  i54.  624,  669. 
Gradation  in  Rank  and  Responsibility,  51. 

Dualities  of  Character,  62,  430,  616. 
ualifications,  110,  285,  414,  502,  624. 
raining,  55,  65,  246,  34*1  624,  669. 

Trial,  426,  503,  675. 

Appointment,  100,  150,  160,  421,  420. 

Tenure,  no,  150,  425. 

Salaries,  51,  62,  94,  669* 

Pensions,  419. 

Examples  of  Good,  29,  104.  14s,  207,  $1$. 
Oglethorpe,  Gen.,  Reforms  in  1728,  3. 
Ohio.  PenaJ  and  Reformatory  System.  164. 

Prisoxis,  Houses  of  Correction  Jails,  164. 

Juvenile  Refuge-home  for  Gins,  165. 

Sute  Reform  Farm,  166,  697. 

Asylums,  County,  Industrial  Schools.  167. 
Ontario  Province,  Prison  System,  250. 

Industrial  Prison  for  Women,  250. 
Onl  Methods  and  Conversations  with  Adults,  509 
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Oregon*  Prisons  and  Jails  iS& 
Oixanization  of  Penal  System,  95,  62a. 

Defects  in  United  States,  95. 

Excellent  Si^ecimens,  499. 
Organized  Persuasion,  617. 
Orphans  and  Destitute  Children,  69,  498,  512,  607. 

Family  Placing,  129,  135. 

Special  Institutions  home-like,  7*),  131. 

Private  Resources  and  Management,  175. 

Public  Aid  and  Inspection,  233. 

Examules,  137,  142,  163,  165. 
Oscar,  Prince,  Punishments  and  Prisons,  34, 

Practical  Application  as  King,  35. 
Oslebshausen  Prison,  Radiating  Cellular,  434. 
Out-of-prison  Work,  452,  519. 
Outsiders  and  Criramals,  477. 

Pain  and  SufTering  as  motives  to  be  eood,  635.  [654. 
Parable  of  the  GcxkI  Shepherd  in  prison  iruatment, 
Pardons,  Executive,  119,  379,  459,  54a. 

Conditional,  1 19,  458. 
Parental  Duty  and  Neglect,  224,  679. 

Hebrew  Book  of  the  Law,  67. 

Responsibility  for  Expense  of  Minors,  224. 
Paris,  Prison  System,  345. 
Parkhurst  Juvenile  Prison,  7S,  79. 
Parkington,  Sir  J.,  Lord  Hampton,  56. 
Participation  of  Earnings  by  Prisoners,  123^510. 

Salutary  Influence,  124.  ^• 

Patronage  Societies.  41,  338,  675,  687. 

For  Females  Discharged,  338,  351. 

State  Aid,  67S. 
Paul,  Sir  George  O.,  Reform  in  1700,  15. 
Paui)er  Children,  Scotch  system  of  placing,  225. 
Peculium,  3?3i  450»  653. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  tft. 

Penalties,  Assimilation  versus  Classification,  665. 
Penitentiary,  original  meaning,  191. 
Penitentiary  Question,  39.  t/^x. 
Penitentiary  Journal,  Copenhagen,  499. 
Penitentiary  Reform,  23,  61,  i^S,  159. 
Penal  Codes  and  Pri!>on  Practice,  35,  60,  365. 
Penal  Colonies,  French,  344. 
Penal  Labor,  106,  286,  337. 
Pennsylvania,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  157. 

System  of  Individual  Treatment,  25,  90. 

Western  Penitentiary,  26. 
Pensions  for  Prison  Officers,  419. 
Pentonville  Prison,  28. 
Persia,  Prisons,  5S2. 

Persuaders  and  Organiz<!d  Persuasion,  50,  638. 
Personal  Influence  of  Prison  Teacher,  506. 
Peru,  Prison  System,  5^. 
Perversity  in  Criminal  Courses,  30,  6m. 
Pestalozzi,  Henry,  Child-saving  Work,  690. 
Pestalozzi  Asylums,  441. 
Petersen,  R.,  ChristLmia  Penitentiary,  515. 
Philadelphia,  Prison  Work,  22,  25,  157. 

Society  to  Ameliorate  Miseries  1776,  19,  121. 

House  of  Refuge,  80. 

Cellular  System,  25.  29,  158.  ^       [159. 

Abandoned  in  Pittsburgh  Western  Penitentiary, 
Philanthropic  Societyj  London^  1788,  19,  76. 
Photography  and  Registry  of  Criminals,  633. 
Physi^  Force  versus  Mural,  99. 
Pillory,  Stocks,  Whipping,  Branding,    22,  23. 
Pilsbury,  Father  and  Son,  89,  109,  622. 

"Grandson,  i^t. 
Pistole,  a  Privileged  Class,  353.  ^  [26. 

Pittsburgh  Westeni  Penitentiary,  Trial  of  Systems, 
Plato,  Ideal  Prison  System,  4. 
Plays  in  Child-saving  Institution,  699. 
Plutarch,  Ancient  Prisons,  4. 
Poland,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  470. 

Cliild-saving  Institution,  470,  475. 
Model  Organization,  471,  472. 
Police,  co-operation  with  voluntary  efforts,  6$,  246, 

International  Action,  684. 
Politics,  in  Prison  Administration,  109,  605,  620. 

Modes  of  Avoidance,  1501,  fy.ih^  610. 
Pope  Clement  XL,  Piisoo  Reformer^  7,  659. 


Portugal  Penal  System,  476^ 

Short-comings  and  Abuses,  477-479. 
Powell,  Birmingham  Asylum,  78. 
Powers,  Gershom,  109. 

Premiums  and  Prizes  for  Good  Conduct,  3^  43$^ 
Prevention,  213,  22^,  607. 
Preventive  Institutions,  144,  ara,  343,  607,  6Sx 

Governmental,  VolunUry,  Combined,  607. 

Action  of  Stockholm  Congress,  63. 

American  Cnildren's  Aid  Societies,  127,  ija 

Belgium  and  Holland,  363,  400. 

French  System,  341,  J43.  Ttx 

German  Systems  of  Family  Institutions,  6S8. 6-4 

Great  Britain,  vast  System  and  Results,  223*  toi 

Poland,  early  and  recent  Establishments,  470,  47^ 

Scandinavian  States,  498,  51a,  524. 

Italy,  484. 
Prison-bird,  Odium  of  Imprisonment,  19. 
Private  Charity  in  Reformatory  Work,  ^8*  68^ 

Initiative  and  Management,  610. 

Aided  and  Insi>eotea  by  State,  610. 
Privileges  of  Prisoners,  496,  638,  671, 

Correspondence  with  Friends,  638. 

Monitors  and  Assistants,  637.  \ 

More  Generous  Diet,  62. 

Out  of  Prison  Work,  and  le^s  Restraint,  452. 

Participation  in  Earnings,  34,  555. 

Shortening  of  Sentence,  417. 

Transferrence  to  less  coercive  Prison,  418. 
Probationary  Discharge,  494. 
Probationary  Stage  of  Confinement,  458. 
Proclivity  to  Crime,  Educational  Kesttaint,  644. 
Progressive  Gassification,  289,  460,  4S6. 

Results,  490,  495,  550. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Prevention  and  Refonn,  137. 
Protection  of  Society,  54,  I44,j6i3. 
Protestant  Brotherhoods  for  Christian  Work,  41^ 
Provisional  Liberation,  300,  317. 
Prussia,  Prison  System,  41  r. 
Psychological  or  Soul  Faculties,  64S. 
Psychology  of  the  Criminal,  642. 

Moral  Anomalies,  Feebleness  or  Absence,  645. 
Publication  of  Official  Reports,  45. 
Public  Opinion,  Institutional,  35,  105,  244,  ]4i. 
Punishment,  in  Prison,  end  uf,  38,  54,  613,  (ao» 

Dark  Cell,  Bread  and  Water,  36a. 

Penal  or  Hard  Labor,  106. 

Corporal  Punishment,  the  Lash,  99^ 

Reprimand,  417. 

Deprivation  of  Privileges,  417,  671. 

Treadmill,  417. 

Irons,  Stocks,  Branding,  aa. 

Bastinado,  376,  5S3. 

Torture,  22. 

Queensland,  Prisons,  311. 

Radiating  Blocks  of  Cells,  415. 
Ragged  School  Union,  225. 
Raunc  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  693. 

General  Principles  and  Results,  ^93. 

Pcusionate  or  Boarding  Pupils,  6^ 

Brothers  for  Prison  Work,  4 19. 

Results  in  Germany,  700. 
Raumcr,  Charles  von^  Destitute  Children,  69aa 
Read  and  Write,  ability  to,  158. 
Reading  Prison,  1*^44.  29. 
Readinjj-room,  Prison,  99. 
Recidivists,    Relapses,  337,  484,  520,  687. 
Reconvictions  and  Cumulative  Sentences,  ii6|  a6. 

421.  422. 
Record  of  Criminal  Convictions,  360. 

Causes,  Conditions,  Persi-^teuce,  360. 

Marks  in  Irish  System,  235. 
Recreations  at  Noon,  422. 
Reduction  of  Prison  Term,  620. 

Motive,  and  Reward  of  Good  Conduct,  96, 155,  to 
Reformation  of  Criminal,  29,  120. 
Reformation  Sentences,  627. 
Reformatory  Schools,  Cio,  673. 

Origin,  73,  las- 
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Not  Fnmnies,  but  Institutions;  69^^. 

Inmates  received  on  Sentence  of  Court,  173,  679. 

Belgium,  363. 

England,  19.  225. 

France,  338,  343- 

Germany,  73,  687. 

Irel;tnd,  2.^9. 

United  States,  125,  166. 

Results,  126,  14 ii  324,  6ia 
Reform  of  Prisons,  1-68. 
Reform  the  end  in  Farm  School,  341,  366. 
Reeisters  of  Criminals,  and  Photography,  633. 
Rehabilitation,  24,  49,  287. 
Reinthaler,  C,  the  Martinstif^  at  Erfurt.  690. 
Relapse  of  Reformed,  136. 137,  229,  415, 603, 665, 68s> 

How  to  combat,  685. 
Religion  in  Reformatory  Work,  55,  too,  622, 653,  69S. 

Convictions  respiected,  64,  451,  <>>%. 
Relicious  Instruaion,  100,  170,  699. 

Belgium,  356. 

England,  221. 

France,  336. 

Germany,  690,  699. 

Ireland,  234,  239. 
.  Scotland,  229. 

United  States,  99,  141. 
Religious  Men  in  Prison  Administration,  415. 
Repeated  Commitments,  52,  397,  687. 
Rescue  Institutions,  49H,  512. 
Resistance  of  the  Prisoner  to  Discipline,  663. 
Resident  Chaplain,  loi. 
Responsibility  of  Children  for  their  Acts,  683. 
Retribution,  in  Discipline,  49. 
Reuss,  Prison  System,  443. 
Rewards,  System,  40,  336,  36a 
Rhode  Island,  Penal  and  Preventive  In<«titute5t,  136. 

Trial  and  Abandonment  of  Cellular  System,  26. 

State- Farm  Prison  School  at  Cranston,  137. 

Pnsoners'-Aid  Friends  Society,  Nursery,  &c.,  138. 
Right  and  Wrong,  Knowledge  of,  679. 

How  far  Intuition,  679. 

When  sufficient,  689- 
Rijsselt,  Netherland  Mettray.  40a 
Rome,  Ancient,  4  :  Modern,  490. 
Royal  Commission  on  Convict  Prisons,  1S7S,  240. 
Rush,  Benjamin,  Criminals  can  be  reformed,  154. 
Russia,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  472. 

Banishment  to  Siberia,  462,  46^ 
Rutland,  Vt ,  House  of  Correction,  148. 
Ruysselede  Farm-school,  364. 

Sapb-kbrpimg,  Accused  and  Witnesses,  38,  115. 
Salaries  of  Officers,  94. 
Sallust,  Prisoners  of  Rome,  5. 
Sampson  at  work  in  Prison,  54,  12a 
Sandwich  Islands,  569. 
Sanitary  Conditions,  54,  120,  24a 
Santa  Lucia  Prison,  271. 
Saving  and  Protection.  67,  131. 
Savings-banks  in  Children's  Aid  Society,  137. 
Savoy,  Despine's  Work,  32. 
Saxony,  Prison  System,  42^. 
Scandinavian  Countries,  xvi.,  491-524. 

Denmark,  491 ;  Sweden,  499 ;  Norway,  513. 

Labor  S^'stem  different  in  each,  522. 
Scarbet,  Count  F.,  Neglected  Children,  1S37,  470. 
Schools  tftrsitt  Prisons,  224,  487. 
Schools  and  education  in  relation  to  Crime,  224,  48a. 

Day  or  Evening,  in  Prison,  98,  179,  355,  423. 

School- mistress  for  Women,  507,  482. 

School-masters,  Resident,  409,  506. 

Model  Methods  m  Sweden,  505. 
Science-study  of  Crime,  Despine,  649-66a 
Science-treatment  of  Criminality,  641,  65a 

In  harmony  with  Moral,  655. 
Scourging,  99. 
Scotland,  Transitional  Condition,  228. 

Prisons.  Perth,  Paisley,  Avr,  228,  251. 

County  Jails,  Chaplains.  Schools,  LibrarieS|  229. 

Longer  Sentences,  230. 

Aid  on  leaving  by  mstalroents,  ^jp. 


Payments  proportionate  to  Behavior,  330. 

Child-saving,  Insane  Prisoners,  233. 
Seaside  Summer  Excursions,  129. 
Seiss,  M.,  Prison  teacher  and  correspondent,  5x9* 
Self-help,  50,  55,  145,  236. 
Self-interest,  49,  237,  618, 645. 
Self-respect,  50,  245,  618. 
Sentences,  long  or  short,  109,  119,  261,  619. 

Maximum  fixed  by  States^  619. 

Minimum  until  Reformation,  627. 

Discretion  of  Court,  1 19,  353. 

Determined  by  Administrators,  114,  620. 

Subject  to  Elxecutive  Clemency,  j  19. 
Examples,  France,  332. 

Practically  determined  by  prisoner's  reformatioai 

353' 
Separate  CeHs  at  all  times,  91,  114,  346,  352. 
Sequestration  an  element  in  punisitmeut,  651. 
Seward,  W.  H.,  23. 
Sewerage  and  Sewer-gas,  421. 
Sex,  in  crime  and  exposure,  24,  94,  694. 

Prison,  63,  64. 

Treatment,  63. 

Asylums,  143,  693. 
Short  Sentences,  2«2,  518. 
Silence  and  Solitude,  8,  673. 

First  Stage"  of  Penal  Treatment,  614. 
Siam,  Jail  and  Punishments,  5S1. 
Siberia,  Banishment  to,  462,  4^.9. 
Size  of  Prison,  93,  102,  106.  1 16. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  2)7,  331,  540,  549. 
Slaves,  Impnsonment,  504. 
Sleep,  51  r. 

**neaaker,  Kentucky  P'nitentiar",  109. 
Social  condition  ot  inmates  of  R  formatori^  6870 

Socialistic  Movement,  441. 

Social  Natur',  104.  106,  159,  361,  ^^14,  653. 

Societies  for  Prison  Reform,  18,  23. 

England,  17,  19. 

France,  36. 

Holland,  398. 

Spain,  382. 

Switzerland,  43. 

United  States  23. 
Society  and  Crime,  53,  72,  82,  615,  6Sd. 
Socrates,  Prison  Life,  3. 
Soldirrs*  Orphans,  Asylums  and  Hornet,  143. 
Solitary  Confinemi  nt,  64,  104.  243. 

Not  suitable  to  Criminals  of  moral  infirmity,  65^ 
Solitude  and  Silence,  i6,  674. 
Sollohub,  Count,  Reforms  at  Moscow,  33,  46,  361. 
South  American  States,  Prison  SyUcms,  547. 
South  Australia,  Prisons,  304. 
South  Carolina,  Prisons  and  Jails,  196. 
Southern  States,  188-213. 

Lease  System  of  Labor,  197,  aoa 

Neglect  of  Schools  and  Educa  ion,  193* 
Spain,  Penal  System,  365,  383. 

Wretch 'd  Condition,  365-379. 

Mcntesinos*  labors,  31.  ^75. 
State  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  192,  433. 
State  Central  Authority,  fto6. 
State  (in  United  States)  Penal  Institu'ions,  133. 

Prisons  and  Administration,  120,  6061. 

Reformatories,  126. 

Workhouses,  114. 

Asylums  and  Farms  for  Neglected  Children,  137. 
Station  Houses,  92. 

Statistics  of  Prisons.  56,  62,  90.  126,  133.  631,  667. 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chryso^tom,  70^ 
St.  Helena,  Priv>n.  288 
St.  Hubert  Juvenile  Prison,  363. 
St.  Kevin,  Reformatory  in  Ireland, -339. 
St.  Kits  Prison,  379. 
St  Lazare  Prison,  for  Women,  348. 
St.  Michael.  Juvenile  Prison  nt  Rome.  7. 
St.  Paui's  doctrine  of  the  Conscience  seared,  6581, 
St.  Vincent  Prison,  2A5. 
Stevens,  Inspector-general  of  Prisons,  43,  s^a 
Stockholm,  Intematioual  Congress,  18/8,  S7* 
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Stocks,  Irons,  Pillonr,  Torture,  3,  ss. 
Straits  Settlement,  Prisons,  397. 
Studzieniec,  Farm-School  after  Mettray,  474. 
Suffering  or  Pain,  Memory  of,  685. 
Sunday,  lot,  137,  179. 
Sunday  Occupation,  loi,  451,  700. 

Bible  Class,  loi. 

Moral  Lectures,  137,  656. 

Preaching  or  Mass,  420,  438. 

Visits  from  Friends,  451. 

Volunteer  Workers,  420. 
Sunday  School,  101,  137,  179. 
Superintendent,  State,  100,  6o6* 

Institutions,  371,  507,  606. 
Supervision,  too  minute,  639. 
Support,  E^rnines  of  Prisoners,  416,  425,  433* 

Appropriation  oy  State,  416. 

Prisoners  direct  payment,  416,  443. 
Sunngar,  W.  H.,  Netherlands,  Metiray,  84,  398,  968. 
Sweden,  Penal  System,  341,  499,  501. 

Royal  Administrator,  499. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Prison  Officers,  503. 

Instruction,  Teachers  and  Methods,  504,  505. 
Switzerland,  Progress  in  Pnson  Work,  526. 
Sympathy  and  Encouragement,  122,  562,  608,  695. 
Systems  and  Modifications,  92. 

Auburn,  or  Congregate,  215,  217. 

Crofton,  or  Irish,  32. 

Maconochie,  32. 

Pennsylvania,  16,  42,  63. 

Absence  of  nny  and  all,  1 14. 

Ideal  System,  605. 

Tallack,  Howard  Association,  343. 
Tasmania,  Penal  System,  312. 
Tauflfer,  Emile,  Progre>isive  System,  455. 
Tenderness  and  Justice  Combined,  618. 
Tenure  of  Office,  150,  248. 

Bearing  on  the  Labor  Question,  no. 
Tennessee,  Prison  System,  207. 

Lease  S^'stem  of  Labor,  208. 
Term  of  Sentence,  Average*  119. 

Shortened  by  good  behavior,  3S,  97. 

Classified  for  Punishment  and  Retormation,  614. 
Test  or  trial  of  reformatory  work,  615. 
Texas,  Prisons,  189. 
Theft,  44- 

American  Criminals,  i  ts. 
Thiers,  M.,  Infant  Schools,  340. 
Thompson,  Prison  Cruelties,  1730,  8. 
Ticket-of-leave  Men,  300,  317. 
Tobacco  in  Prison,  270,  423,  511 
Tocqueville,  Alexander  De,  109,  in,  115. 
Tofte-gift,  Farm  School,  524. 
Torture,  3. 

Chinese  Criminal  Treatment,  592. 
Trade-depression  and  Disturbance,  1 13. 
Trade-instruction  for  Children,  60S. 
Trades,  followed  by  Criminals,  107,  419,  453,653. 

Acquisition  of,  in  Prison,  33,  107,  15S,  2S6,  357. 
Training  of  Prison  Officers,  342,  355,  691. 

Reformatory  Officers,  503. 

Preventive  Work,  415,  691. 
Tramps,  115.  [474- 

Trajeuski,    Teacher  of  Polish  Model  Reformatory, 
Transportation-penalty,  30,  344,  666. 

Abrogatioii,  30. 

Used  as  a  Reward,  470,  471. 
Tr.insferrence  from  one  Prison  to  another,  485,  628. 
Treadmill,  Cubitt,  31,  321. 

Unknown  in  American  Prisons,  106. 
Trial,  Delay  of,  479. 

Separation  from  Convicts,  9a. 
Trinidad  Prisons,  262. 
Truants  and  Truant  Schools,  135,  156. 
Turkey,  Prisons  and  Lock-ups,  3S5-391. 

Letter  of  Minister  at  Washington, 385. 
Turks  Island,  Prison,  278. 

Vagrakts,  male  and  female,  in  N.  Y.  City,  130. 


Streets  free  in  School  Honrs,  iii. 
Valencia  Prison,  Montesinot*  Relorm,  30. 
Vancouver  Island,  Prison,  254. 
Vander  Kecke,  Count,  Dusselthal  Refbrmatorf,  691. 
Vaux,  R.,  Individual  Treatment  S>'Btem,  158,  is9> 
Ventilation  and  other  Sanitary  Conditions,  54*  laou 
Victoria,  Irish  Prison  System,  307. 
Vilain,  Viscount,  Ghent  Prison,  ii. 
Virgin  Island  Prison,  279. 
Virginia,  Pnson  System,  303. 
Visiting  Agency  for  Juveniles.  i3<,  163. 
Visitors,  authorized,  but  unomciaf,  241. 

Official  242,  359,  497. 

Friendiv  and  Family,  54,  536,  638. 

Medical  Officers,  242. 

Associations.  19. 
Voluntary  Associated  Preventive  Work,  6091  6 row 
Volunteer  Prison  Workers,  24,  54,  108. 

City  Lock-ups  and  Station-houses,  1 18. 

Excluded,  42^.  [694. 

Volter,    Ludovicus,    Child-saving    Institutions,   69>« 
Vou  Raumer,  Charles,  Child- saving  School,  69a. 

Wakefirld,  Refuge  for  Discharged  Prisoneis,  icarj. 

Wardens,  183,  284. 

Supreme  as  to  Discipline  and  Contractors,  6a8. 

Examples  of  Success,  145,  172,  307.  290,  515. 
Warwickshire  Asylum  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  78L 
Washburn,  Gov.,  Abrogating  Death-penalty,  176. 
Waukesha  Industrial  School,  175. 
Way  land,  Francis,  Prison -reform  Institute,  705* 
Werner,  Gustavus,  Child-saver.  692. 
Wesleys  and  the  Godly  Club,  Prison  Work,  9. 
West  Australia,  Prisons,  311. 
Westborough,  State  Reform  School,  ia6. 
West  Virginia,  Penal  Institutions,  164. 
Webster,  Daniel,  and  the  Old  Home,  143,  144. 
Wethersfield,  State-prison^  1)8. 
Whately,  R.,  Primary  Object  of  Punishment,  39. 

Indeterminate  Sentences,  6191 
Whipping,  2^,  99,  289. 

Wichern,  J.  W.,  Child-saving  Work,  55,  341,  688. 
Wilkinson,  Maryland,  State-prison,  211.  [615. 

Will  of  Prisoner  and  his  Reformer  Coinadent,  50, 

Examples  of  highest  Success,  518. 
Windsor,  Vt,,  State-prison,  147. 
Wines,  £.  C,  State  of  Prisons,  Preface,  Death,  vL, 

Crime,  its  Causes  and  Cure,  641. 

International  Prison  Congress,  46. 

Ideal  System  of  Crime-prevention,  605. 
Prison-reform  Institute,  703, 
Wisconsin  Prisons,  Reformatories.  Asylums,  173. 

State  JJoard  of  Charities,  Women  Members,  173. 

Death-penalty  abolished,  more  Convictions,  176L, 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Boys,  175. 

Orphan  Asylums,  Denominational,  175. 
Wistar,  Richard,  and  Philadelphia  Society,  rai. 
Women,  as  Criminals  in  Proportion  to  Men,  102, 416b 

Treatment  in  Special  Prisons.  137,  630,  378. 

Superintendents  of  Femak  Convicts,  135,  237. 

Examples  of  Heroic  Devotion,  135,  143. 

Child-saving  Work,  55. 

Participators  in  International  Congresses,  54. 

Members  of  Prison  Boards,  133,  155. 

Special  Prisoii  at  Sherborn,  Mass.,  134. 
Other  Special  Prisons,  227,  377. 
Woolsey,  T.  D.,  Prison-reform  Institute,  704. 
Wurk,  Steady,  healthful  and  useful,  55,  107,  698. 

Calculated  to  Reform,  436. 
Workhouses  for  Vagrants,  Inebriates,  etc,  114. 

Examples,  164. 
Wuriember^  Prison  System,  427. 

Child-saving  Institutions,  6g2. 
Wurtz,  P.  I.,  Home  for  Children  at  Neuhof,  692. 

Yards  turned  into  Gardens  519. 

Young  criminals,  special  treatment,  64,  350,  635. 

Zrller,  C.  H.,  at  Beuggen,  690,  691. 

Zuickau  Penitentiary,  Individual  Treatment,  434. 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

CABE,  TRAINING  AND  STATISTICS.* 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Institutions  for  the  care  of  impoverished,  neglected,  or  maltreated 
children,  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries  in 
Switzerland.  The  institutions  earliest  founded  for  this  purpose,  and 
many  of  the  present  day,  were,  and  are  now  known  as  Orphan 
Asylums,  but  are  such  only  by  name,  as  they  do  not  restrict  admission 
to  orphanage,  but  are  open  to  any  child  whose  parents  or  guardians 
desire  to  enter  the  same  for  purposes  of  better  care  and  discipline,  and 
are  willing  to  pa^  a  nominal  sum  for  maintenance,  or  gratuitously  to 
such  as  are  dependent,  neglected  and  likely  to  become  vagrants.  Some 
of  these  institutions  whose  means  are  ample,  resemble  prosperous  board- 
ing schools  more  than  asylums  for  poor  and  unfortunate  children. 

The  farming  out  of  dependent  children  was  also  much  in  vogue  at 
one  time  among  some  municipalities,  but  its  results  on  the  whole  prove 
80  unsatisfactory,  that  the  practice  will  soon  cease  altogether. 

PESTALOZZI. — ^WEHRLI. — FELLENBEROi  t 

Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  who  at  Neuhof ,  in  1775,  founded  the  first 
distinctive  institution  for  the  care,  instruction,  and  training  of  the  poor  to 
habits  of  industryy  is  the  man  above  all  others  who,  by  his  ardor  and  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  the  cause,  practically  inaugurated  the  present  system 
of  industrial  training  of  dependent  children.  It  was  he  who  first  gathered 
about  himself  ragged,  neglected  and  maltreated  children,  sought  out 
the  youthful  victims  of  the  farming  out  system  and  reclaimed  from 
almshouses  and  prisons  their  juvenile  inmates,  and  taking  them  to  the 
Home  he  had  prepared  at  Neuhof,  there  trained  them  by  example  and 
the  force  of  hLs  profound  love,  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
His  ideas  found  favor  with  the  eminent  philanthropist  and  scholar, 
Emanuel  Fellenberg,  who  in  1810  founded  at  "  Hofwyl, "  what  he  was 
pleased  to  simply  call  "  a  school  for  the  poor."  John  Jacob  Wehrliy  the 
most  ardent,  practical,  and  successful  of  Pestalozzi's  followers,  then  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  institution,  and  to  his 
devotion  and  life-long  labor,  his  unselfishness  and  careful  study  of 
human   nature,  are  greatly  due  the  beneficent  results  which  have 

•By  Hon.  John  Hite.  Consul  General  of  Switzerland  at  Washington. 

t  For  full  account  of  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg  and  other  Swiss  educators  nee  Barnard's 
Pe$tcUozzi  and  Pettalozzianism— the  same  in  Stcitt  Schools  and  Pedagogy,  Edition  of 
M80. 
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followed  the  Festalozzian  system  of  educating  and  training  poory  n^- 
lected  aud  maltreated  children  to  habits  of  usefulness. 

His  earnest  application  to  the  work  of  eradicating  hereditary  tendency 
to  indolence  and  crime,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  evil  associations  in 
youth,  and  to  supplant  these  with  qualities  of  character  developing 
into  devotion  for  the  good  and  useful^  must  ever  constitute  him  a  great 
example  for  educators  of  all  classes  of  children. 

Admission  to  this  "  School  for  the  Poor, "  says  Fellenberg,  was 
"  virtually  unconditional,  and  left  to  Providence. "  "  Among  the 
inmates  were  such  as  hiid  been  taken  up  by  the  police  for  begging, 
others  suffering  from  loathsome  scrofulous  diseases,  half  famished 
forms  whose  every  feature  depicted  want  and  misery,  lying,  malicious, 
and  aimless  tramps,  apprentices  who  bad  absconded  from  their  masters 
and  dared  not  return,  filthy,  lousy  little  vagabonds,  others  spoilt  and 
shy  of  labor,  made  so  by  false  notions  of  parents  and  relatives ;  then 
again,  helpless  orphans,  who  came  of  respectable  but  unfortunate 
families^  well  raised  and  disposed  to  do  right."  None  deserved  the 
name  of  criminal,  yet  all  were  on  the  direct  road  to  pauperism  or  crime. 
Not  to  provide  and  care  for  such,  therein  liest  the  greatest  of  crimes  ! 

Says  Wehrli,  "  I  was  their  father ;  I  was  with  them  all  day,  without 
intermission.  If  I  retired  later  than  they  did,  I  nevertheless  remained 
in  the  same  room,  and  rose  with  them  in  the  morning.  We  devoted 
nine  hours  to  sleep,  some  six  hours  to  instruction,  study,  recreation, 
and  meals — ^the  balance,  (nine  hours)  was  devoted  to  work. "  And  it 
may  here  be  said  that  Wehrli  was  ever  found  at  work  with  his  pupils, 
questioning  and  being  questioned,  teaching  and  explaining — ^in  a 
manner  that  made  all  work  seem  but  play,  endearing  teacher  and 
scholar  to  each  other  beyond  measure.  They  sang  together,  enter- 
tained each  other;  all  was  participated  in  alike — work,  meals, 
pleasures,  studies  and  rest,  even  to  the  quality  of  their  apparel  and  the 
little  clothes  chest — teacher  and  scholar  fared  alike.  Wehrli's  idea  of 
providing  for  the  poor  is  forcibly  given  in  a  letter  written  in  1824  to 
his  father,  wherein  he  says :  *'  Give  bread,  spend  money  and  donate 
clothing  to  the  poor ;  you  will  have  done  tliem  good  only  so  long  a  time 
as  it  will  take  to  eat  your  bread,  use  your  money,  and  wear  out 
your  clothing.  But  instruct  them,  teach  them  to  work,  train  them  to 
become  useful  members  of  society ;  then  you  will  have  supplied  them 
with  enduring  riches,  and  they  will  during  life  be  made  happy  by  your 
beneficence.  But  to  attain  this,  they  must  learn  to  work.  Whilst  at 
work  they  gain  self-respect  and  contribute  towards  defraying  the 
exx)ense  of  their  education.  Thus,  with  a  small  outlay,  one  can  become 
a  great  benefactor,  and  this  is  surely  worth  far  more  than  to  prove  a 
small  benefactor  with  a  large  outlay."  And  so  another  of  Pestalozzi's 
followers.  Director  Zellweger,  has  said :  "  Build  palaces  for  the  criminal, 
work-houses  for  the  idle  vagabond,  and  you  will  neither  eradicate  the 
evil  of  the  one,  nor  suppress  the  tendency  of  the  other ;  but  give  to 
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neglected  youth  a  sound  Christian  training,  "with  education  and  labor, 
and  you  will  have  attacked  the  tap  root  of  poverty,  and  demolished  its 
thorns. " 

And  still  another,  an  ardent  and  devoted  associate  and  follower  of 
the  beloved  Father  Girard,  the  Abbot  Raemy,  expressed  himself  as 
follows,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Freiburg :  **Yes,  institutions  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  poor  are  perhaps  of  all  useful  works  of  Christian 
benevolence,  the  most  efficient  benefactors.  If  it  is  a  praiseworthy  and 
sacred  duty  to  give  the  famishing  a  piece  of  bread,  or  him  who  is  una- 
ble to  labor,  a  penny,  it  is  far  more  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  to  open 
training  schools  for  neglected  childhood,  and  thus  save  it  from  a  pur- 
poseless existence  and  its  resulting  evils.  In  the  first  instance  only  a 
temporary  misfortune  is  ameliorated,  whilst  in  the  other,  we  labor 
for  the  future — a  fruitful  grain  of  seed  is  planted,  from  which,  later, 
useful  citizens,  fathers,  mothers,  and  virtuous  families  will  spring  up." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  men  in  Switzerland  who  have  been 
prominent  in  that  great  labor  of  love  which  looks  to  the  proper  training 
of  homeless  and  neglected  children. 

WEHBLl'S   SCHOOL  AT  HOFWTL. 

It  waff  at  Hofwyl  that  both  Wehrli  and  Fellenberg  first  learned  fuUy 
to  appreciate  the  difficult  and  high  calling  of  a  teacher  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children.  They  became  convinced  that  to  ensure  success 
and  permanency  to  the  Pestalozzian  and  Wehrli  system  of  instructing 
impoverished  and  wayward  youth,  suitable  teachers  must  be  trained, 
and  to  secure  such,  it  was  practical  instruction,  not  solely  intellectual 
study  of  the  question  which  was  required.  With  this  view,  what 
became  known  as  the  "  Wehrli  School "  was  instituted  by  Fellenberg. 
It  constituted  virtually  a  Normal  class  for  the  practical  training  of 
scholars  of  the  "  School  for  the  Poor  "  showing  aptitude,  and  others 
desiring  to  become  teachers.  And  thus  in  the  class-room  and  dormi- 
tory, in  the  shop  and  the  field,  the  indefatigable  Wehrli  trained  the 
•  first  teachers  for  the  arduous  but  noble  calling  of  instructing  depend- 
ent and  neglected  youth.  The  corps  of  teachers  gradually  grew,  for 
municipal  and  state  authorities,  philanthropic  societies  and  individuals 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  sent  youths  to  be  thus  trained  for 
institutions  established  or  to  be  founded.  That  most  efficient  promoter 
of  social  science,  the  "  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility,"  repeatedly 
discussed  the  subject  of  having  teachers  especially  trained  for  instruc- 
tors of  the  poor ;  and  in  the  year  1835,  signified  its  earnestness  in  the 
matter  by  setting  aside  a  special  fund  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  select  youths  likely  to  prove  qualified  for  the  calling,  and  encourage 
them  by  words  and  financial  aid  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  course 
of  practical  training  and  study.  For  a  number  of  years  this  society 
so  assisted  a  certain  number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  acquire 
the  normal  training  indicated,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
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in  this  most  trying  and  difficult  branch  of  instruction  owe  their  guccea 
greatly  to  the  fostering  care  of  this  society. 

SWISS   XNSTBUCTOBS  OF  THE  POOB. 

Eventually  (1845)  the  graduates  of  the  "Wehrli  School  **  became 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an  association  called  **The  Swiss  In- 
structors of  the  Poor"  (Schweizerische  Armenerzieher),  the  primary 
object  being  to  issue  a  journal  in  the  interest  of  their  cause.  It  was, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  in  print  alone  the  requisite  encourage- 
ment for  the  calling  could  not  be  imparted,  nor  could  the  experiences 
of  the  hiunble  yet  efficient  be  thus  made  available.  The  association 
therefore  divided  itself  into  an  eastern  and  western  section,  meeting 
separately  in  alternate  years,  and  jointly  every  three  years.  The  last 
joint  session  took  place  May  21  and  22,  1877,  at  Berne,  where  upwards 
of  one  hundred  members  met  in  convention.  After  transaction  of 
business,  the  reading  of  essays  and  discussions,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
girl's  institute  "  Victoria,"  with  inmates  numbering  one  hundred  chil- 
dren of  the  destitute,  the  helpless,  the  vagrant  and  unfortunate. 

SUMMART   OF    INSTITUTIONS   FOR  DEPENDENT   CHILDREN. 

What  has  been,  and  is  being  done  in  the  work  inaugurated  by 
the  immortal  Pestalozzi,  at  Neuhof,  and  so  successfully  carried  for- 
ward by  Fellenl>erg  and  Wehrli,  first  at  Ilofwyl,  and  thereafter  by 
their  devoted  followers  all  over  Switzerland,  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  carefully  collated  statistics  prepared  by  those  most  earnest  labor- 
ers in  tlie  cause,  John  Wellauer  of  St.  Gallen,  and  John  Mueller 
of  Berne,  contained  in  their  valuable  publication  "  Die  Schweizerischen 
Armenerziehungs  Anstalten,**  whereof  the  first  edition  was  issued  for 
transmission  to  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  **  Swiss  Instructors  of  the  Poor  "  (who  largely  contributed  thereto); 
a  second  enlarged  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1878. 

The  classification  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  which  refers  rather  to 
the  name  than  to  the  object  of  the  institution,  is  calculated  somewhat  to 
mislead  at  first  as  to  the  number  of  institutions  "  preventive  "  in  their 
character  and  distinctive  from  those  for  reformatory  purposes.  Hence 
in  framing  the  tabulated  summary  hereto  appended,  the  institutions 
figuring  in  the  statistical  tables  of  Messrs.  Wellauer  and  Mueller  have 
been  rearranged  under  headings  strictly  according  to  the  objects  they 
respectively  carry  out  in  their  programs — viz. :  in  the  column  imme- 
diately following  the  names  of  cantons  are  embraced  all  institutions,  no 
matter  what  name  they  bear,  where  dependent,  neglected,  vagrant,  un- 
ruly, maltreated,  and  even  children  of  well-to-do  parents  are  admitted, 
provided  they  are  not  guilty  of,  or  have  been  committed  for  crime.  In 
the  second  column  are  found  all  institutions  of  a  reformatory  and  cor- 
rectional character  to  which  juvenile  offenders  of  the  law  can  be  com- 
mitted by  judicial  authorities,  and  where  vagrants  and  others  are  only 
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exceptionally  admitted.  In  the  third  column  will  be  found  institutions 
limiting  admission  to  orphanage.  Fourth  and  fifth  columns  represent 
institutions  for  the  specific  purposes  given  in  the  headings. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  Switzerland  no  less  than  ninety-four 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  ti-aining  of  dependent,  helpless, 
neglected,  wayward,  amd  maltreated  children ;  many  of  them  opening 
their  doors  to  all,  regardless  of  ci*eed  or  nationality,  whilst  nunibers 
afford  their  inmates  the  opportunity  not  only  of  acquiring  trades  and 
other  means  of  livelihood,  but  if  they  be  found  qualified,  a  full  coUegi- 
ato  course  of  instruction.  Nearly  all  these  institutions  also  amply 
equip  the  children  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  aggregates  given  in  this  table  embrace,  it  is  true,  forty  other 
institutions,  but  this  will  not  prevent  arriving  at  a  sufficiently  accurate 
estimate  of  what  is  being  done  towards  preventing  pauperism  and  crime 
by  the  ninety-four  embraced  in  the  first  column.  It  ¥dll  be  seen  that 
on  an  average  there  is  about  one  instructor  to  every  twelve  of  the 
djOT-^  inmates,  and  55  per  cent,  of  these  instructors  are  females.  The 
average  expense  a  year  per  child  would  appear  to  be  365  francs,  or 
about  20  cents  per  day,  to  defray  which  amount,  municipalities,  socie- 
ties, private  persons  and  the  income  from  ihvestments  thence  derived, 
together  with  the  earnings  of  the  institutions  themselves  contribute 
94  per  cent.,  and  the  Cantonal  or  State  Governments  6  per  cent.  And 
finally  it  safely  can  be  stated  that  for  every  25,000  of  population  there 
exists  one  institution  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism 
and  crime  from  making  victims  of  unfortunate  children. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Swiss  Instructors 
of  the  Poor  "  favor,  wherever  practicable,  industrial  instruction  of  an 
agricultural  rather  than  mechanical  character.  Hence  we  find  most  of 
the  institutions  referred  to  devoting  considerable  attention  to  garden- 
ing and  farming  l&bor,  believing  it  particularly  conducive  to  health, 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  aid  in  eradicating  hereditary  tendency  to 
indolence  and  crime,  and  best  furnishing  a  reliable  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood. 

The  practice  of  sending  dependent  children  to  almshouses,  or  for 
slight  misdemeanors  committing  them  to  correctional  institutions  has 
virtually  ceased,  public  opinion  in  Switzerland  being  very  pronounced 
in  opposition  thereto ;  and  asylums  simply  to  board  and  lodge  orphans, 
are  also  well  nigh  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  "  Swiss  Instructors  of  the  Poor  "  clearly  state  that  the  foUowen 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Wehrli  must  not  content  themselves  with  merely 
feeding  and  clothing  their  wards  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  but  they  must  go  deeper,  and  ear- 
nestly labor,  first  to  eradicate  evil  tendencies,  and  impart  in  their  stead 
in  the  heart  of  each  child,  a  passionate  love  for  all  that  is  good,  beauti- 
ful, and  true ;  themselves  to  be  living  examples  of  Christian  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness,  to  encourage  the  child  to  think  intelligently,  to  strive 
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by  industry  to  attain  the  means  wherewith  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
and  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  Constantly  by  example  and 
word  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  labor,  love  of  the  neighbor,  devotion  to 
the  country,  and  gratefulness  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  prevailing  manner  of  conducting  these 
institutions  for  the  training  of  dependent,  and  care  of  neglected  chil- 
dren in  Switzerland,  a  brief  outline  of  the  history,  mode  of  conducting, 
and  results  attained  by  four  of  the  institutions  embraced  in  the  first 
column  of  the  appended  table,  derived  from  tiie  work  of  Willauer  and 
Mueller,  will  here  follow. 

ZUBXCH. 

The  city  Orphan  Asylum  [Hans  Frick  (born  1829)  in  charge  since 
1870]  founded  1771  by  the  municipality  under  Mayor  Escher;  has 
seveuty-eight  inmates  (1876).  Admits  orphans,  legitimate,  illegitimate 
and  other  children  (of  both  sexes)  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
whose  parents  are  protestant  citizens.  Until  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
children  attend  the  Public  Schools,  when  if  found  capable,  they  may 
attend  for  purposes  of  Normal  training,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  or  Uni- 
versity until  twenty  years  of  age,  at  the  expense  of  the  asylum.  Draw- 
ing, modeling  in  clay,  and  book-binding  are  taught  in  the  institution,  in 
addition  to  which  girls  are  instructed  in  household  duties.  Games, 
ball  play,  races  and  gymnastics,  chess,  theatricals,  target  practice, 
short  excursions  of  from  one  to  five  days,  and  festivals  offer  ample 
recreation.  The  children  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  summer,  and  6  in  the 
winter,  the  smaller  retiring  at  7  o'clock,  and  the  older  at  8.30  p.  m.  The 
bill  of  fare  consists,  for  breakfast,  of  bread,  and  flour  or  oatmeal  broth, 
twice  a  week  coffee ;  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  a  piece  of  bread  for  lunch. 
Dinner  at  12  o'clock  noon;  soup,  vegetables  and  meat  five  times  a 
week.  In  addition,  each  of  the  twelve  oldest  girls  and  boys  receive 
daily  a  glass  of  wine ;  4  o'clock  p.  m  ,  a  piece  of  bread  for  lunch,  includ- 
ing fruit  twice  a  week.  Supper  of  bread  and  soup  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  annual  consumption  of  food  per  inmate,  averages,  in  pounds :  bread, 
293,  milk  188,  meat  70,  butter  and  lard  11,  potatoes  120,  flour  and  grits 
41,  peas  and  beans  7.  From  four  to  six  and  seven  hours  according  to 
age  of  child,  are  daily,  except  Sundays,  devoted  to  study  and  work ; 
from  one  to  three  hours  to  housework  by  the  girls ;  from  one  to  three 
hours  to  promenades  and  walks,  the  balance  to  recreation  and  sleep. 
On  Sundays  the  oldest  attend  Sunday-school  and  divine  worship  at 
church — the  younger  in  the  asylum.  Visits,  promenades,  reading, 
plays,  declamations,  concerts,  and  in  the  evening  chorus  singing  for 
two  hours  under  a  musical  director,  close  the  day. 

Children  are  permitted  to  visit  their  relatives  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month,  and  also  on  the  third  when  not  guilty  of  misconduct. 
Relatives  and  friends  can  only  visit  the  children  with  the  sanction  of 
the  director  (house  father).    The  experience  has  been  that  such  visit- 
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ing,  on  the  whole,  incites  to  disturbance,  tends  to  dissatisfactioDy  and 
stifles  gratitude.  Very  refractory  inmates  are  sent  to  reform  schools. 
The  institution  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  or  dii-ector,  and 
matron  called  "  Waiseneltern  "  (parents  of  orphans),  with  two  male 
and  two  female  assistants,  the  other  employes  consisting  of  two  male 
and  two  female  servants,  one  forewoman  and  a  nurse. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  replace  so  far  as  possible  the  loy* 
ing  care  of  good  parents,  and  aim  to  instill  a  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ing. The  tuition  at  public  schools  offers  to  children,  according  to  the 
bent  of  their  minds,  the  requisite  preliminary  instruction  to  acquire  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  director,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  on 
instruction,  after  having  heard  the  desire  of  the  child,  determines  the 
choice  of  trade  or  profession ;  the  director  then  supervises  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  same,  and  the  institution  pays  any  expenditures  incidental 
thereto.  Most  of  the  boys  select  trades,  others  commercial  pursuitB, 
and  some  scientific ;  whilst  girls  most  desire  to  be  tailoresses  and  dress- 
makers, laundresses,  book-keepers,  saleswomen  and  teachers.  About 
nine  children  leave  the  institution  every  year.  A  few,  on  account  of 
negligent  and  dishonest  tendencies,  have  turned  out  badly  after  leav- 
ing. The  clothing  worn  is  uniform,  and  of  good  material.  Each  boy, 
on  leaving  the  institution  being  sux)plied  with  one  new  hat,  one  cloth 
suit  complete,  one  extra  coat,  two  pairs  of  pants,  and  twenty  francs 
in  cash ;  whilst  the  girls  receive  all  their  old  clothing,  material  for  a 
new  dress,  and  each,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  addition,  six  shirts,  six 
handkerchief,  six  pairs  of  stockings,  and  two  pairs  of  new  shoes. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Managers  consisting  of 
seven  members.  A  member  of  the  City  Coimcil  is  president,  ex  officio^ 
and  two  trustees  of  the  poor  are  members,  ex  officio.  The  City  Council 
appoints  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  upon  nomination  by  the  trustees 
of  the  poor,  elects,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  director,  who  appoints 
all  subordinates.  At  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  the  director 
and  physician  have  advisory  powers.  The  accounts  of  the  institution 
are  kept  by  the  director  and  city  treasurer ;  the  former  attending  to  all 
purchases.  The  director  and  matron,  usually  man  and  wife,  are  paid  a 
salary  of  3,200  francs  per  annum ;  instructors  from  600  to  1,000  francs, 
while  200  francs  to  350  are  paid  to  servants.  The  institution  is  sus- 
tained in  part  by  the  interest  on  a  capital  of  1,200,000  francs  invested, 
contributions  from  scholars  grown  wealthy,  legacies,  etc.  The  average 
annual  expense  per  pupil,  amounts  to  515  francs. 

BERNE — VICTORIA   INDUSTRIAL   HOME. 

The  "Victoria,"  containing  (1876)  ninety-seven  inmates,  an  insti- 
tution for  girls  founded,  1859,  by  J.  II.  Schell,  a  Swiss  resident  in  Paris, 
and  conducted  since  1850  by  J.  H.  Eohner  (bom  1831),  admits  poor 
girls  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  or  whose  parents  are  Swiss,  aged  from 
five  to  sixteen  years.    This  institution  is  located  near  the  city  of  Beme» 
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Its  inmates  attend  school  in  the  institution ;  the  youngest  having  a 
special  kindergarten  course.  The  children  are  taught  to  assist  in  car- 
ing for  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  two  horses ;  attend  to  raising  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  the  institution,  and  cultivating  the  farm.  Sewing 
is  taught,  and  work  done  to  order.  The  value  of  agricultural  labor 
performed  by  inmates  per  annum  aggregates  for  each,  from  30  to  60 
francs,  and  in  needlework  from  6  to  12  francs. 

Gymnastics  and  games,  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  institution 
and  of  harvest,  Christmas,  walks  and  excursions,  afford  recreation. 
In  summer  the  children  rise  at  5  o'clock,  in  winter  at  5.30,  retiring  in 
summer  at  8.30,  and  in  winter  at  8  o'clock.  Breakfast  is  had  from  6.30 
to  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  consists  of  bread,  milk  and  potatoes;  11.30  to 
12  o'clock,  dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  vegetables  and  meat  twice  a 
week.  For  supper,  from  6  to  7  o'clock,  bread  and  soup,  lunch  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.,  when  working  on  the  farm,  and  daily  at  4  o'clock  p.  H., 
consisting  of  bread,  fruit  and  milk.  In  winter  six  hours,  and  summer 
four  hours  are  devoted  to  study,  three  hours  to  labor  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  according  to  the  demands  of  the  farm.  On  Sundays,  religious 
service  is  attended  at  church  or  at  the  institution  in  the  forenoon  ;  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  promenades  and  excursions,  the  evenings  to 
reading  aloud,  telling  stories  to  classes,  chorus  singing  and  social  inter- 
course. Children  are  only  permitted  to  visit  relatives  in  cases  where 
not  detrimental ;  no  regular  time,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  visits 
from  relatives.  It  has  been  found  that  relatives  oftener  impede  than 
promote  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

A  superintendent  and  matron  (Hauseltem)  conduct  the  institution, 
assisted  by  six  regular  graduate  female  teachers  and  two  instructresses, 
one  cook  and  four  male  farm  hands.  The  board  of  managers  or  direc- 
tory consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  cantonal  government, 
which  also  appoints  the  superintendent,  and  he  in  turn  the  subordi- 
nates other  than  teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers. 
The  superintendent  acts  as  secretary  for  the  board  of  managers,  and 
also  keeps  the  accounts  according  to  forms  prescribed  by  the  cantonal 
authorities  whose  officers  finally  audit  them  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  managers.  The  superintendent  and  matron  (Hausel- 
tem) receive  jointly  a  salary  of  1700  francs  per  annum,  teachers  from 
400  to  700,  and  servants,  farm  hands  and  others,  from  300  to  500  francs 
a  year.  The  resources  of  the  institution  consist  of  the  income  from  a 
capital  of  500,000  francs  amounting  annually  to  23,000  francs ;  sale 
of  products  of  the  farm,  3,429.87  francs,  maintenance  francs  60,  and 
articles  made  and  sold,  726.70  francs.  The  total  expense  of  an  inmate 
averages  annually  289.33  francs.  The  consumption  of  food  by  each 
inmate  averages  per  annum  in  pounds,  bread  287,  milk  -444,  meat  30, 
butter  and  lard  12,  flour  and  rice  16,  potatoes  461,  peas  and  beans  20. 

The  clothing  is  not  uniform,  but  for  winter  wholly  or  part  woolen, 
lor  summer  cotton,  purchased  by  the  inmates  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  matron.  On  leaving,  each  girl  is  entitled  to,  and  receives  all  of  her 
underclothing,  three  new  and  two  old  dresses,  twelve  chemises,  twelve 
handkerchiefs,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  two  pairs 
of  drawers,  six  night-caps,  towels,  sewing  and  writing  materials,  sundry 
books,  and  one  trunk.  The  bedding  provided  for  the  inmates  consists 
mostly  of  a  substantial  wooden  bedstead,  sacks  filled  with  straw  and 
wool  pillows,  feather  bolster,  two  sheets  and  blankets. 

The  choice  of  trades  is  supervised  by  the  superintendent  and  matron, 
and  if  expense  is  incurred  in  aaiuiring  the  same,  the  income  from 
earnings  of  the  institution,  board  received  from  inmates  and  the  occa- 
sional contributions  and  donations  received  are  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Twenty-nine  have  been  taught  to  be,  and  are  house  servants,  fifteen 
tailoresses  and  dressmakers,  four  laundresses,  three  seamstresses,  three 
factory  hands,  two  watchmakers,  one  milliner  and  seven  teachers.  None 
of  the  inmates  who  have  left  the  institution  are  known  to  be  in  an  im- 
poverished condition,  only  one  temporarily  bad,  and  one  totally  depraved. 

The  most  cordial  relations  between  the  institution  and'those  leaving 
it  are  maintained,  and  a  book  is  expressly  kept  in  which  entry  is  made 
of  correspondence  and  the  future  conduct  and  standing  of  inmates. 

BASLE — CITT    ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 

The  Home  for  dependent  children  of  both  sexes,  in  charge,  since  1866, 
of  John  Jacob  Schaublin  (bom  1822),  was  founded  as  an  orphan  asylum, 
1677,  by  the  city  authorities ;  admits  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  citizens,  whether  orphans  or  not,  from  foundlings  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  (two  free  places  for  strangers)  ;  in  1876  it  had  162  inmates 
and  is  under  Protestant  management.  Instruction  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  if  qualified,  inmates  can  attend  courses  at  the  University, 
Polytechnic  School,  and  Normal  Institutes.  To  teach  the  children  the 
fear  of  God,  teach  them  to  obey  and  to  work,  are  the  aims  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  boys  are  taught  gardening,  and  the  use  of  tools  in  four 
workshops  connected  with  the  institution ;  the  girls,  household  duties 
and  various  kinds  of  work  suitable  for  women.  The  recreations  consist 
of  field  sports,  chess,  other  indoor  games,  with  three  excursions  every  year, 
festivals,  etc.  Ou  Sunday  diviue  service  and  Sunday  school  are  attendt-d 
in  the  forenoon ;  promenades  and  visits  in  the  afternoon ;  evenings,  so- 
cial entertainments  and  scientific  experiments. 

In  summer  the  children  rise  at  5.30,  in  winter  at  5.45  o'clock; 
retiring  in  summer  at  8.30,  and  in  winter  at  8  o'clock.  Breakfast 
consists  of  coffee  and  bread ;  at  10  o'clock  a  piecp  of  bread  is  given  to  the 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Dinner  at  noon  including  bread  and 
diluted  wine.  Bread  luncheon  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  fruit  and 
chocolate  on  days  when  no  meat  is  given.  Five  to  seven  hours  daily 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  study ;  two  to  three  hours  to  work,  more 
by  the  older  children ;  two  to  three  hours  to  play.  Cliildren,  if  well 
behaved,  can  visit  their  relatives  every  two  w^eeks,  and  relatives  also 
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children  at  like  intervals,  on  condition,  however,  of  bringing  neither 
eatables  nor  wearing  apparel.  The  effect  of  such  visiting  has  been  in 
some  cases  beneficial,  and  in  others  detrimentaL  The  choice  of  trade 
is  usually  determined  by  the  superintendent,  and  its  acquirement  super- 
vised by  the  manager,  the  institution  defraying  any  incidental  expenses. 
Mechanical  trades  and  commercial  pursuits  for  boys,  and  house  service 
for  girls,  are  usually  selected.  Seventy-six  boys  have  become  mechan- 
ics ;  forty-four,  merchants  and  clerks ;  five,  teachers ;  four,  boatmen ; 
three,  laborers ;  twenty-two  girls,  house  servants ;  one,  laundress ;  one, 
factory  hand ;  one,  ironer.  About  fourteen  boys  and  ten  girls  leave  the 
institution  annually.  None  have  been  known  to  become  impoverished, 
and  but  one  to  turn  out  really  bad.  Each  inmate  consumes  on  an 
average  annually  in  pounds :  bread,  300 ;  milk,  180 ;  meat,  78 ;  butter 
and  lard,  12;  potatoes,  flour,  vegetables,  fruit,  coffee,  chocolate,  in 
proportion.  The  material  for  wearing  apparel  is  imiform,  and  made 
up  in  the  institution.  On  leaving,  each  inmate  is  supplied  with  a  new 
suit,  or  sixty  francs ;  nine  to  twelve  shirts  or  chemises,  three  pairs  of 
shoes,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  six  neck  ties,  equivalent  with  what  they 
have  to  four  new  suits,  and  underclothing  to  match. 

The  institution  maintains  cordial  relations  with  its  inmates  after 
their  leaving  it,  and  in  various  ways  encourages  them  to  usefulness. 

A  Board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  city,  supervises  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  coimcil  appoints  the  super- 
iutendent  and  matron  (father  and  mother),  who  conduct  the  institution 
assisted  by  one  manager  and  steward,  one  chaplain,  four  male  and  two 
female  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  one  teacher  for  kindergarten,  thi*ee 
nurses,  one  housekeeper,  two  overseers,  two  tailors,  two  shoe-makers, 
one  gardener,  one  book-binder,  one  cook,  one  chamber-maid,  one 
nursery-man,  and  a  janitor  and  wife. 

A  special  officer  acts  as  accountant.  The  superintendent  and  matron 
receive  jointly  a  salary  of  2,800  to  3,500  francs  per  annum,  and  five 
kegs  of  wine  or  350  francs.  Male  teachers  are  paid  800  to  1,200  francs, 
female  teachers  and  nurses  600  francs,  the  chaplain  1,500  to  2,000 
francs  beside  1 ,200  francs  from  the  cantonal  government.  The  steward 
or  director,  3,500  francs,  mechanics  from  300  to  600  francs,  female 
servants,  200  to  300  francs,  the  janitor  and  messenger  22  francs  per 
week.  The  institution  derives  its  support  from  the  income  of  a  capital 
of  700,000  francs  invested,  sundry  fees,  interest  derived  from  estates 
held  for  children,  board  charged  in  some  cases,  legacies  and  donations. 
The  expense  per  inmate,  for  maintenance,  averages  605  francs  a  year. 

BATARD  INDUSTRIAL  ASYLUM. 

Grand  Bayard  Industrial  Asylum,  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  since 
1871  in  charge  of  Madame  Sophia  Leuba  (bom  1835),  was  foimded 
1834  by  Pastor  Bersat  and  the  parishes  of  Bayards  and  Y  erriers,  assisted 
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by  the  canton  or  state  with  an  appropriation  of  8,024  francs.  It  was 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  mendicacy  among 
juveniles  and  training  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  industrious, 
orderly  and  frugal.  Admits  poor  and  vagrant  children  of  both  sexes, 
from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  regard  tp  creed,  or  where 
from.  It  is  unsectarian.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools,  and 
are  not  limited  to  elementary  studies.  Some  have  graduated  and 
become  teachers.  Each  child  is  taught  to  cultivate  a  garden  plot,  raise 
a  hog  and  braid  door  mats.  The  learning  of  trades  id  done  outside  of 
the  mstitution,  but  under  its  surveillance. 

Promenades  and  excursions  afford  the  greater  part  of  recreation.  In 
summer  the  children  rise  at  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  7.30  P.  M. 
In  winter  they  rise  at  6.30  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  8.30  to  9  p.  m. 

Soup  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  in  summer  for  breakfast,  and  at  7.30  in  win- 
ter. A  plain  dinner  at  noon,  and  supper  at  6  p.  m.  Luncheon  of  bread 
at  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  Five  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  study,  the  bal- 
ance to  work  and  recreation — the  girls  in  the  mending  room,  the  boys 
splitting  wood  except  those  out  learning  trades.  On  Sunday  the  chil- 
dren attend  religious  services  at  the  parish  church,  talk,  walk,  etc. 
They  are  permitted  to  visit  relatives  when  no  bad  effects  are  noticed, 
and  relatives  may  visit  children  at  any  time,  but  such  as  conduct  them- 
selves improperly,  are  forbidden  to  do  so  in  future.  So  far,  lio  bad 
effects  have  been  observed  to  result  from  such  visiting.  In  choosing  a 
trade,  the  bent  of  the  child  is  given  consideration,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee finally  determines.  Of  the  boys,  five  have  become  watch-makers, 
four  farm  hands,  three  laborers,  and  two  shoe-makers.  Of  the  girls, 
three  are  watch-makers,  seven  tailoresses  and  dress-makers,  twelve  house 
servants,  one  teacher,  and  one  laundress.  About  four  children  leave 
the  institution  every  year,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  are  main- 
tained with  the  former  inmates.  But  three  of  those  who  have  left  the 
institution  are  not  what  they  should  be.  On  leaving,  each  inmate  is 
furnished  with  two  complete  outfits  and  seven  shirts  or  chemises.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  per  annum  for  each  inmate,  including  those  serv- 
ing apprenticeship  to  trades  and  receiving  assistance,  averages  200  fr. 

A  board  of  managers,  annually  elected  by  regular  subscribers,  and 
consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  controls  the  management  and  ap- 
points the  matron  placed  in  charge,  who  selects  one  of  the  oldest  girls 
to  act  as  assistant,  and  trains  her  to  perform  the  duties  of  matron. 
The  board  of  managers  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  treasurer 
and  accountant  of  the  institution.  The  matron  or  directress  receives 
a  salary  of  500  francs  per  annum,  and  some  small  perquisites.  The 
treasurer,  60  francs,  and  the  secretary  30  francs.  The  institution  is  sus- 
tained by  the  income  from  a  capital  of  62,000  francs  invested,  annual 
collections  in  the  municipalities  of  Bayards  and  Yerriers,  legacies  (the 
largest  being  one  from  H.  Piaget,  35,944  francs),  an  annual  bazar, 
donations,  and  maintenance  fees,  board  being  charged  at  the  rate  of 
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5  francs  per  month,  for  those  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  12  francs  for 
others,  unless  such  are  found  wholly  unable  to  pay. 

It  is  well  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  of  the  inmates  of 
the  ninety-four  institutions  embraced  in  the  first  column  all  were  by 
no  means  when  admitted  poor,  neglected,  or  maltreated  children.  On 
the  contrary',  man^  are  orphans  and  well-behaved  children  whose  guar- 
dians and  parents  may  be  well  to  do  but  so  situated  or  engaged  in 
vocations  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  them  proper  personal  attention. 
Hence,  bn  accoimt  of  the  advantages  they  offer  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  the  learning  of  trades,  and  also  because  of  the  privilege  accorded 
them  as  citizens  to  do  so  upon  payment  of  exceedingly  moderate  fees, 
they  place  their  children  and  wards  in  these  institutions. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  inmates,  however,  are  dependent,  neglected 
or  unruly  and  maltreated  juveniles  when  admitted.  Dissimilar,  how- 
ever, from  correctional  establishments  for  juvenile  offenders,  or  so-called 
**  Reform  Schools,"  children  cannot  be  committed  to  these  institutions 
for  penal  offenses ;  neither  are  such  admitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  classed  in  the  second  column  as 
"Reformatory,"  are  expressly  founded  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
juvenile  culprits  committed  to  them  by  judicial  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  their  character,  and  training  them  to  lead  honorable 
and  useful  lives.  Exceptionally,  however,  they  also  admit  upon 
request  the  impoverished,  vagrant  and  incorrigible. 

The  preceding  brief  recital  of  the  history,  management,  and  results 
of  four  institutions  (three  of  them  in  or  near  cities  of  30,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  and  one  in  a  village),  will  give  some  approximate  idea  of 
the  way  the  other  ninety  are  conducted,  and  the  benefits  they  confer 
upon  the  dependent  children  of  Switzerland. 

Such  institutions  as  the  "  Pestalozzi  Stiftung  "  in  Schlieren,  and  the 
"Wangen  Institute"  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  "Schurtanne"  in 
Trogen,  Appenzell,  the  "  Dreilinden  "  in  St.  Gall,  "  Plankis-Chur  and 
Lowenberg"  in  the  Orisons,  "Maria  End"  in  Einsiedeln,  Schwyz, 
"  Echichens,"  canton  of  Vaud,  "  Hagendorn "  in  Zug,  the  asylum  at 
Schaffhausen,  "  La  Ponmiiere,"  Geneva,  and  others  deserve  examina- 
tion as  models  of  their  kind. 

We  are  not  surprised,  on  looking  at  the  large  number  of  Ihese  insti- 
tutions for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  examining 
into  the  character  of  their  labors,  that  only  sixteen  institutions,  con- 
taining 734  inmates,  exist  in  Switzerland  for  the  reformation  of  delin- 
quent juveniles.  It  most  forcibly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  ^^  prevention  is  better  than  cure.** 


[To  the  above  comprehennive  survey  of  preventive  institutions  for  the  rescue  and 
industrial  training  of  neglected  and  morally  endangered  children  in  Switzerland,  we 
refer  for  information,  as  to  the  same  class  of  Institutions  in  other  countries,  to  Bar- 
nard's "  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institutions  and  Agencies,"  which  will  also  be 
found  as  Supplement  to  Volume  III.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 
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WEUESLEY  COLLEGE. 

NOTES     OF     REPEATED    VISITS, 


INTRODUCnON. 

With  every  year  of  progress  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the 
movement  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
country.  We  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth 
by  recent  protracted  visits  to  Wellesley  College,  during  which 
we  entered  the  classes,  inquired  into  every  department,  and 
examined  minutely  its  past  history  and  its  present  condition. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  field,  we  select  this  as 
the  typical  woman's  college.  It  seems  to-day  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  this  great  tidal  wave,  whose  influence  has  been 
BO  broadly  felt  in  our  own  land,  and  which  is  now  extending  so 
rapidly  to  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  We  give  this 
prominence  to  Wellesley  College,  not  merely  because  it  has  the 
largest  number  of  students  of  any  American  college  for  girls, 
nor  on  account  of  its  magnificent  architecture,  its  affluence  in 
libraries,  apparatus,  scientiGc  collections  and  works  of  art,  but 
because  its  class-rooms  and  laboratories  present  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  practical  illustrations  of  great  principles  and  natural 
methods  in  education,  for  the  promotion  of  which,  among  other 
objects,  this  Journal  was  originally  established. 

OUR  FIRST  VISIT. 

The  carriage  whirled  in  at  the  wide  gateway;  we  passed  the 
entrance-lodge  and  entered  the  College  grounds  through  a  long 
avenue  of  elms.  This  led  us  to  an  evergreen  wood,  where  the 
avenue  was  bordered  by  graceful  hemlocks ;  we  then  crossed 
an  open  glade ;  and,  after  skirting  an  old  oak  forest,  witli  its 
stately  trees,  we  finally  emerged  upon  the  margin  of  the  wide 
lawn,  across  which  we  saw  the  beautiful  College,  in  all  its 
superb  proportions.  We  had  only  time  for  a  glance  at  the 
varied  architecture  when  the  carriage  stopped  beneath  the 
porte-cochere,  and  we  entered  the  building.  It  was  not  a  girls* 
school  —  it  was  a  palace  I     A  stately  hall  was  before  us,  with 
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marble  columns,  beautiful  arcades,  galleries  rising  tier  npoB 
tier,  corridoi*s  stretching  out  upon  either  side,  and  in  the  cen- 
ter a  tropical  garden  —  a  vast  marble  basin,  filled  with  foliage- 
plants,  unknown  to  us  even  by  name,  growing  in  all  their  ori- 
ental beauty.  Was  it  all  a  dream?  Was  this  a  college? 
But  no  time  was  left  us  to  dwell  upon  the  question.  We  were 
immediately  ushered  into  the  reception-parlor,  with  its  furni- 
ture of  carved  teak- wood,  its  pictures  and  bronzes,  where  we 
were  cordially  received  by  an  oiBccr  of  the  College.  Our 
errand  made  known,  every  facility  for  inspecting  grounds  and 
buildings,  cabinets  and  libraries,  class-rooms  and  laboratories — 
for  conference  with  the  president  and  professors,  with  instruct- 
ors and  students,  with  teachers  and  taught  in  recitation  and 
preparation,  at  work  and  in  recreation, —  was  freely  proffered, 
and  as  freely  accepted.  Our  inquiries  were  protracted  beyond 
the  few  hours  we  had  assigned  to  this  visit,  into  the  next  day, 
and  were  continued  through  several  subsequent  visits,  with  a 
constantly  deepening  admiration  of  tlie  wise  liberality  which 
has  provided  all  these  conditions  of  a  healthy  domestic  life  for 
hundreds  of  girls  from  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  useful  knowledge  and  liberal  culture,  under  able  teachers 
trained  in  our  oldest  colleges,  and  brought  together  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  the  highest  education  of  women,  and  the 
best  preparation  of  teachers  for  its  perpetuation. 

American  educators  in  general  cannot  bo  aware  of  the 
remarkable  work  which  is  going  on  at  Wellesley.  It  is  really 
a  delightful  surprise  to  be  in  such  an  atinospliere  of  intellectual 
activity,  to  notice  the  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  in  every 
department,  and  to  see  the  practical  working  and  results  of 
truly  philosophical  methods  of  instruction  for  young  women. 

We  admit  that  we  went  to  Wellesley  with  some  predeter- 
mined opinions,  and  with  the  intention  of  comparing  its  work 
critically  with  the  results  that  are  attained  in  our  best  col- 
leges ;  and  we  must  confess  to  having  entertained  some  misgiv- 
ing as  to  the  precision  and  thoroughness  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  girls'  recitations.  We  expected  to  find  a  certain  fluency, 
perhaps,  but  that  we  should  miss  the  accuracy  and  the  honest 
solid  work  of  masculine  minds.  As  we  passed  from  recitation 
to  private  work,  not  only  did  these  doubts  vanish,  but  wo  found 
that  we  were  moving  in  a  keenly  intellectual    atmosphere. 
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The  standards  of  study  and  instruction  were  all  on  the  highest 
plane — new  developments  of  old  principles,  to  be  sure,  but  all 
carried  out  so  thoroughly,  with  such  elegant  precision,  with 
such  accuracy  and  completeness,  that  gradually  all  thoughts  of 
criticism  vanished  in  delight  and  sympathy  and  surprise. 

To  understand  Wellesley  College  and  appreciate  the  per- 
fection of  its  system,  methods  and  equipment,  we  must  go  back 
to  its  origin  and  foundation  principles. 

niSTORT. 

The  institution  was  opened  as  a  college  for  women  in  1875. 
From  its  commencement  it  has  been  crowded  with  students, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  and  decided  position  for  advance- 
ment in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  sex. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  a  very  general  way,  that  the  purpose  of 
its  Trustees  was  to  found  a  college  in  which  girls  should 
have  as  good  opportunities  for  higher  education  as  were  given 
to  young  men  in  the  best  institutions,  and  to  work  out  prac- 
tically this  great  problem  with  duo  regard  to  health,  without 
which  true  education  is  impossible.  They  proposed  to  form 
character,  give  a  purpose  to  life,  strength  to  the  physical 
powers,  and  educate  a  generation  of  useful,  accomplished  and 
learned  women,  whose  power  and  influence  would  be  felt  every- 
where, and  especially  in  the  instruction  of  their  own  sex. 

The  first  important  step  was  the  selection  of  a  favorable  site 
that  would  furnish  tho  great  requisites  of  healthfulness  and 
freedom  from  malaria,  together  with  the  advantages  of  near- 
ness to  a  great  intellectual  metropolis,  without  the  annoyances 
and  dangers  arising  from  too  close  contact  with  city  life. 

The  village  of  Wellesley  is  located  fifteen  miles  west  from 
Boston,  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  It  is 
a  quiet  village,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  country-seats  of  Boston  gentlemen 
who  have  done  much  to  develop  its  natural  beauties.  It  was 
found  in  a  scientific  survey  of  the  State  that  this  region  was 
tho  most  healthy  portion  of  the  couutiy.  Here  the  Trustees 
located  the  future  College  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  estate, 
beautiful  with  lawns  and  glades,  oak  forests  and  evergreen 
groves  on  the  northerly  shore  of  Waban-Mere.  Eight  years 
were  occupied  in  preparing  the  grounds  and  pODStructing  and 
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fumisbing  the  buildings ;  aud  when  the  College  was  opened,  in 
1875,  it  was  the  unanimous  Toice  of  the  many  visitors  who 
flocked  there,  that  this  was  the  most  charming  home  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  four  beautiful  years  of  a  girl's  college  life. 

THE  GROUNDS. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  landscape  gardening  has  been  to 
develop  the  domain  like  an  Englit))i  Park.  From  the  stone 
Lodge,  which  is  an  exquisite  gem  of  architecture,  an  avenue, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  winds  through  the  grounds  to  the  main 
College  building.  Tliere  are  no  fences  anywhere,  except  the 
external  ring-fence  that  protects  the  grounds  from  intruders. 
The  girls  wander  at  will  through  the  woods,  lawns  and  mead- 
ows, and  over  the  hills.  The  marked  feature  of  the  landscape 
is  the  beautiful  lake  where  the  girls  exercise  with  their  boats 
in  summer,  and  skate  in  winter.  The  accessory  charms  of  tho 
scene,  the  shrubberies,  the  shaded  walks,  the  romantic  glens, 
make  it  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  country.  Wellesley 
should  be  visited  in  the  spring-time,  when  everything  is  in  full 
leafage  ;  when  Waban-Mere  is  glimmering  in  the  sunlight,  gay 
with  boats  filled  with  girls  in  their  pretty  boating-costumes. 
The  woods  are  filled  with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  shores 
echo  with  the  boating  songs.  Under  the  awnings  of  the  park 
seats  which  are  scattered  about  the  grounds,  some  of  the  girls 
can  be  seen  studying,  while  others  are  returning  home  from 
their  rambles  with  hands  full  of  flowers  —  for  Wellesley  is 
a  land  of  wild  flowers.  Not  only  are  the  woods  and  meadows 
filled  with  them,  but  countless  flowering  plants  and  shrubs 
have  been  planted  there.  Last  year  more  than  a  thou- 
sand rhododendrons  and  azalias  were  imported  for  the 
grounds ;  and  while  we  were  there  the  gardeners  were  plant- 
ing seven  thousand  crocusses  and  snow-drops  in  the  lawns 
around  the  College,  to  surprise  the  girls  in  the  spring-time  by 
their  early  blossoms.  But  the  domain  is  beautiful  at  all  times, 
and  every  year  will  add  to  its  attractions. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

A  wise  liberality  characterizes  the  construction  of  the  Collegpe 
buildings.  No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
beauty,  and  it  is  more  difi^cult  still  to  describe  the  solidity  and 
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thoroughness  of  the  work,  the  perfection  of  the  architecture, 
and  the  minute  attention  which  has  been  given  to  all  practical 
points.  Four  years  were  occupied  in  the  construction  of  this 
educational  palace.  We  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  branch  railroad  to  convey  the  materials  to  the  spot. 
More  than  seven  million  of  bricks  were  employed  in  one  build- 
ing! There  were  four  miles  of  steam,  water  and  gas-pipes 
used  in  its  construction  I  The  result  of  all  this  vast  labor  is  a 
most  beautiful  home,  provided  with  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

Ventilation. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  pure  air  is  essential  to  health.  They 
seem  to  have  pure  air  *'on  the  brain"  at  Wellesley.  In  our  judg- 
ment there  is  no  public  building  in  the  country  to  perfectly 
ventilated  as  this  College.  We  visited  every  part  of  it,  from 
the  cellar  to  the  attic,  and  everywhere  is  the  same  purity  of 
air.  Without  diagrams  we  cannot  fully  describe  the  various 
methods  of  ventilation,  but  some  points  are  worthy  of  a  pass- 
ing notice. 

Everyone  knows  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  hot,  dry  air 
that  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  system  of  heating  with  fur- 
naces or  steam-pipes.  This  is  overcome  at  Wellesley  in  a  very 
simple  and  effective  manner.  More  than  a  hundred  minute  jets 
of  steam  are  discharged  into  the  basement,  which  may  be 
described  as  one  great  air-chamber,  and  there  this  moist  fresh  air 
is  warmed,  and  conveyed  through  the  flues  to  every  room.  As 
an  instance  of  the  care  which  is  used  in  the  regulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  may  mention  that  hygrodeiks  are  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  building,  by  which  the  moisture  of  the 
air  is  gauged,  just  as  the  degree  of  heat  is  measured  by  the 
thermometers.  There  is  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  heat  and 
moisture  called  the  "  Health  Line,"  which  is  best  adapted 
for  comfort  and  health ;  and  this  provides  for  a  charming  sum- 
mer atmosphere  throughout  the  building. 

On  going  through  the  basement,  which  is  whitewashed  twice  a 
year,  and  kept  in  a  careful  state  of  purity,  we  noticed  hundreds 
of  shallow  boxes  of  charcoal  placed  at  intervals  along  the  walls. 
Wo  were  informed  that  sanitary  engineers  in  England  had 
applied  fresh  charcoal  in  various  ways  for  purification  of  the 
air,  and  that  this  suggestion,  among  others,  had  been  tested 
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and  adopted  here.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  buildings  we  found 
that  twice  daily  every  bath-room,  slop-hopper  and  waste-pipe 
is  carefully  disinfected  by  different  chemical  agents.  Ozone 
generators  were  distributed  through  the  class-rooms,  hospi- 
tals and  other  rooms  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  bad  odors. 
But,  best  of  all,  the  pure  bracing  air  blowing  over  the  hills  and 
the  lake,  is  brought  into  the  basement  through  thirty  fresh- 
air  ducts  to  be  heated  and  conveyed  through  the  building  in  a 
constant  and  abundant  flow.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
extra  expense  which  is  incurred  for  ventilation  is  $2,000 ;  but 
this  is  more  than  repaid  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

If  we  had  space  we  should  be  glad  to  describe  fully  the 
minute  attention  which  is  paid  to  everything  that  concerns  the 
girls'  health.  Every  day  they  are  required  to  exercise  an  hour 
in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  is  good.  Practical  hygiene  is 
taught  constantly  and  thoroughly.  A  resident  physician  gives 
all  her  time  to  the  care  of  their  health,  a  trained  nurse  act- 
ing as  her  assistant.  A  gymnastic  teacher  instructs  in  the 
modern  scientific  gymnastics.  A  teacher  of  elocution  gives 
her  whole  time  to  instruction  in  vocal  gymnastics  and  elo- 
cution. The  girls  are  taught  how  to  breathe  (and  very  few 
people  know  how  to  breathe  properly),  how  to  walk  gracefully, 
—  in  a  word,  everything  that  concerns  health,  dress,  carriage 
and  manners  is  taught  with  patient  assiduity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  College  calendar,  the  Trustees 
announce  plainly  that  they  will  receive  none  but  healthy  girls 
into  the  College.  They  will  not  waste  their  privileges  upon 
those  who  have  not  the  good  sense  to  take  care  of  their  health, 
and  they  insist  upon  preparation  in  this  respect  from  students 
who  come  to  Wellesley,  as  much  as  in  Mathematics,  or  Latin. 

Every  educator  will  appreciate  the  paramount  importance  of 
these  precautions.  Every  physician  knows  the  delicate  health 
of  American  girls.  But  there  is  no  prejudice  so  unreason- 
able as  the  popular  clamor  that  hard  study  injures  their 
health.  They  are  right  at  Wellesley  when  they  say  that  "the 
delicate  health  of  school-girls  is  not  caused  by  hard  study.  It 
is,  in  most  cases,  due  to  continual  violation  of  the  plain  laws  of 
nature  as  to  fresh  air  by  night  and  day ;  simple  and  nourishing 
food  at  regular  hours ;  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  suffi- 
cient sleep,  and  suitable  dress.  Hard  study,  properly  directed 
and  regulated,  strengthens  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind." 
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We  kave  not  space  for  a  full  description  of  the  building.  It 
contains  apartments  for  three  hundred  and  thirty  students  and 
thirty  teachers.  There  is  a  spacious  chapel,  that  will  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  persons.  The  dining-hall  seats  three 
hundred  and  seventy.  There  is  a  large  gymnasium,  an  art 
gallery,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a  ladies'  drawingroom, 
recitation-rooms,  laboratories,  music-rooms,  a  large  cabinet  of 
collections  in  Natural  History,  a  hall  for  the  students*  societies, 
and  extensive  trunk-rooms.  There  are  bath-rooms  in  every 
story.  A  steam-elevator  is  running  at  all  times  for  the  stu- 
dents' use.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  The  College 
gas-works  supply  the  gas  for  the  building.  Pure  water  is 
drawn  from  an  inexhaustible  artesian  well.  The  girls  generally 
live  in  pairs,  having  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for  the  two.  The 
rooms  are  furnished  with  handsome  black  walnut  furniture,  and 
all  of  them  are  carpeted.  The  rooms  are  all  lighted  with  gas, 
but  the  students  are  also  furnished  with  German  student-lamps, 
to  use  in  reading  and  studying,  the  gas  giving  additional 
light  and  cheerfulness  to  the  apartments. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  building  is  one  great 
Art  Gallery.  The  halls  are  decorated  with  statues,  busts,  pict- 
ures and  engravings.  The  design  is  that  the  students  shall 
live  among  these  treasures  of  art,  and  receive  the  education 
and  culture  of  their  constant  presence.  There  are  many 
models,  pictures  and  busts  in  the  Art  Gallery ;  but  the  most 
valuable  are  placed  in  the  halls  where  the  girls  are  always 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  thus  by  their  silent  teachings  mold 
and  influence  their   impressible  young  lives. 

PLANS  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  founders  of  Wellesley  College  have  shown  great  wisdom 
in  their  choice  of  Trustees.  They  have  called  to  their  assist- 
ance representative  educators  from  the  great  institutions  which 
are  most  accessible.  President  Porter,  the  distinguished  head 
of  Yale  College,  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
with  him  are  associated  presidents  and  professors  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 

It  was  apparent  to  these  gentlemen  that  if  the  College  was 
to  be  practically  useful,  it  must  be  planned  to  meet  the  wants 
of  that  class  of  American  girls  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 
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Indeed,  the  Trustees  announce  officially  their  opinion  that 
this  great  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
has  had  its  origin,  and  must  have  its  fulfillment,  in  the  great 
army  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  female  teachers  who 
are  to-day  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  country.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  germinal  idea  that  influenced  the  general 
plans  of  education.  The  main  result  which  they  desire  to 
accomplish  is  to  educate  teachers  worthy  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions; to  instruct  them  by  example  and  precept  in  the  best 
modern  methods  of  teaching;  to  train  them  thoroughly  ia 
studies    most  valuable  in  their   chosen   profession. 

It  was  also  evident  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
design  the  College  must  have  a  rounded  and  complete  de- 
velopment, in  general  accord  with  the  principles  that  regu- 
late our  older  colleges,  but  with  wide  divergencies  to  meet  the 
wants  of  womanhood.  Sweeping  and  intelligent  reforms  were 
necessary  in  regard  to  health,  and  the  government  and  disci- 
pline were  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  characters  of  the  girls 
would  be  shaped  and  molded  in  the  formative  years,  when  the 
mind  receives  its  life  impressions. 

The  educators  and  teachers  who  have  made  Wellesley  what  it 
is,  have  from  the  beginning  been  very  positive  in  their  deter- 
mination not  to  follow  tamely  the  old  model  of  boys'  colleges, 
but  to  make  it  emphatically  a  college  for  girls.  The  purpose  has 
been  steadfast,  not  only  to  give  ultimately  a  higher  and  a  broader 
culture  than  can  be  obtained  in  most  colleges,  but  to  make  all  the 
plans  original ;  not  to  fashion  woman's  education  to  the  standard 
of  the  old  college  courses,  but  make  the  curriculum  conform  to 
the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  woman's  mind  and   character. 

Connected  with  this  purpose  is  the  determination  to  cultivate 
the  BBsthetic  side  of  woman's  nature.  Everything  has  been 
planned  so  as  to  encourage  and  educate  that  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  woman's  being,  and  to 
provide  for  the  pure  and  wholesome  development  and  education 
of  the  imagination. 

The  first  step  in  carrying  out  these  plans  has  been  to  create 
a  college  complete  in  all  respects,  according  to  the  best  modem 
standards,  with  its  systematic  collegiate  courses,  rounded  cul- 
ture and  varied  instruction.  It  has  been  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  established  principle,  that  the  object  of  a  college  proper 
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is,  not  to  educate  finished  specialists  in  any  line  of  study,  but 
to  develop  the  minds  of  the  students  by  a  systematic,  well-pro- 
portioned curriculum,  and  to  prepare  them  to  become  specialists 
in  future  post-graduate  studies.  But,  while  this  is  the  first 
step  in  the  development,  there  are  wider  aims  beyond.  It  is 
designed  that  Wellesley  shall  eventually  expand  into  a  univer- 
sity, with  more  comprehensive  views,  and  a  much  wider  field  of 
action.  This  intention  has  had  its  strong  influence  in  shaping  the 
courses  of  study,  and  should  be  understood  by  educators  who 
are  studying  its  progress.  We  may  characterize  the  curriculum 
as  a  college  course,  with  strong  tendencies  toward  the  special 
studies  of  a  university.  This  intention  has  also  been  the  occa- 
sion of  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  methods  of  instruction, 
that  are  already  producing  such  good  results,  and  interest 
all  who  have  watched  the  actual  workings  of  the  College  life. 

The  rule  of  action,  which  has  been  the  most  influential  factor 
in  giving  shape  to  this  new  College,  is  the  adoption,  in  its  widest 
application,  of  the  great  modem  idea  of  object- teaching,  or  in- 
struction by  natural  methods. «  The  young  must  be  first  taught 
to  observe  accurately ;  then  to  reason  correctly  upon  the  results 
of  their  observations;  and,  finally,  to  reproduce  their  results 
and  reasonings,  and  in  their  own  language.  In  a  word,  to 
become  observers,  reasoners  and  producers. 

Another  position  of  great  moment  is  the  positive,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  wise  course  that  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  elective 
studies.  Ilarvard  takes  the  lead  in  the  controversy  which 
is  going  on  in  college  circles  upon  this  question,  and  allows  its 
students  the  widest  range  of  elective  studies.  Many  of  the 
other  colleges  vigorously  oppose  this  course,  and  insist  upon 
the  ancient  method,  viz. :  that  all  their  students  shall  pursue 
the  same  studies  and  conform  to  the  same  course.  At  Welles- 
ley  they  have  taken,  from  the  beginning,  the  middle  ground, 
which  seems  to  be  the  just  one ;  that  is,  to  allow  elective  courses 
of  study,  but  to  keep  the  control,  at  all  times,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty.  Students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  special 
positions,  or  develop  their  talents  in  any  particular  direction, 
are  allowed  the  choice  of  suitable  studies,  provided  the  choice 
seems  to  be  reasonable  and  wise,  and  the  previous  education  of 
the  student  has  been  such  as  to  justify  it.  But  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  studies  must  be  connected,  the  elected  course  harmonious. 
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and  the  subjects  selected  not  from  caprice  or  because  they 
are  easy,  but  for  substantial  reasons.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well 
be  said  here  that  an  "easy"  course  at  Welleslcy  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  No  girl  who  is  not  a  good  scholar  and  of 
good  capacity  should  think  of  going  there.  It  is  a  place  for 
hard,  honest,  thorough  work. 

It  is  signiGcant  that  in  the  growth  of  the  College  they  have 
arrived  at  results  which  were  not  contemplated  at  the  outset. 
We  were  informed  that  originally  the  Trustees  had  some 
misgivings,  at  least,  with  regard  to  the  success  of  girls  in  the 
higher  mathematics  and  in  some  of  the  sciences.  It  had  been 
asserted  so  long  that  the  mind  of  woman  was  not  adapted  to 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences, 
that  many  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  rights  of  women 
had  their  doubts  and  fears.  All  these  doubts  vanished  during 
the  first  year,  and  now,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  progress  of  the  students  in  the  natural,  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  is  the  pride  of  the  College. 

This  strong  tendency  toward  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies 
is  one  of  the  marked  features  that  even  the  most  superficial 
observer  must  notice  at  Wellesley ;  and  as  we  lead  our  readers 
from  class  to  class,  and  from  one  department  to  another,  this 
should  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  College  that 
these  are  the  preponderating  influences.  Those  who  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times,  do  not  fail  to  notice  this  strong  tendency 
toward  scientific  studies  all  over  the  world.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  some  positive  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  higher  schools.  Parents  require 
that  their  children  shall  be  taught,  at  least,  the  elements  of 
natural  science.  Educators  are  grappling  with  this  difficult 
problem,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  that  if  Wellesley  is  to 
furnish  the  future  teachers  in  the  higher  departments  of 
instruction,  they  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  sciences. 
In  carrying  out  these  plans  the  rule  has  been  kept  constantly 
in  view  that  thoroughness  is  the  first  essential  in  education. 

INSTRUCTION  IX  LATIX  AND  GKEEK. 

The  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek  exhibit  the  same  thoroughness 
and  the  same  enthusiasm  which  we  noticed  everywhere.  Oreat 
prominence  is  given  to  these  studies.  The  various  exercises  are 
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SO  numerous  that  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  describe  them 
minutely.  One  pfeculiarity  in  the  instruction  in  Latin  is  that 
students  are  taught  to  write  Latin  verse.  This  has  been 
adopted  from  the  English  method  of  instruction,  and  is  found 
attractive  and  valuable ;  but  probably  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment,  and  must  stand  the  test  of  time. 

We  noticed,  with  pleasure,  the  preparation  in  the  library  for 
a  broad  and  thorough  scholarship  in  the  classics.  The  collec- 
tion of  books  for  illustration  and  reference  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  best  complete  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
are  there,  and  a  large  variety  of  authors  edited  by  the  best 
American  and  European  scholars.  The  library  is  rich  in  works 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  Topography  and  Archasology. 

The  recitation-rooms  and  the  adjacent  halls  are  adorned  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  photographs  of  the  ancient  buildings 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  collection  of  Roman  photographs 
is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  pictures  and  the  perfection  of 
the  work.  They  were  executed  in  Rome  for  the  College.  In 
the  Greek  department  the  large  plaster  model  of  the  Acropolis 
attracts  much  attention,  and  is  very  useful.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  Grecian  and  Roman  coins  and  medals,  that  are 
valuable  for  illustration  in  the  classical  studies;  these  are 
mostly  copies,  in  sulphur  and  in  plaster,  that  were  obtained  in 
Berlin ;  the  collection  numbers  many  thousands.  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  wall-maps,  including  the  entire  collection  of 
Kiepert's  maps,  as  well  as  many  others  from  England  and 
France.  The  collection  of  atlases  that  lie  upon  the  library- 
table  for  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  is  excellent. 
It  includes  the  latest  and  most  useful  specimens  of  modern 
cartography.  In  addition  to  all  this  apparatus  for  classical 
study,  there  is  a  large  library  of  works  on  ancient  art  and  archi- 
tecture and  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique.  A  course 
in  Roman  and  Grecian  history,  and  a  parallel  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  are  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  classics. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  this  study  the  College  has  taken  a  very  prominent  position. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  of 
a  higher  standard  than  in  most  colleges.  If  we  accept  the  old 
maxim  that  mathematics  is  the  backbone  of  a  college,  we  most 
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acknowledge  that  our  young  sister  has  very  well  developed  ver- 
tebras. There  arc  eighteen  classes  in  mathenfetics.  A  professor 
and  three  assistant  teachers  give  their  time  to  this  work.  Were 
it  not  for  the  great  surprise  that  awaited  us  in  the  scientific  de- 
partment, we  should  have  said  that  these  classes  were  more 
remarkable  than  any  other  in  the  College.  Most  of  the  text- 
books which  are  used  are  OIney*s  valuable  but  difficult  works. 
The  regular  course  ends  with  trigonometry,  but  there  arc  three 
years  of  elective  mathematical  studies  beyond,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  elect  the  course.  A  valuable  mathematical 
library  has  been  collected  for  this  department,  and  there  is  a 
very  important  collection  of  models  to  assist  in  the  instruction 
of  higher  mathematics,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  unique  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  more  ordinary  models  for  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry,  there  is  a  collection  of  models  pur- 
chased in  Paris  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  higher  mathematics. 
These  are  used  to  illustrate  forms  and  curves  that  cannot  be 
represented  by  any  diagrams  or  blackboard  work. 

MODEKN  LANGUAGES. 

The  only  modern  languages  studied  are  French  and  German. 
These  are  elective  studies.  But  it  is  expected  that  every  stu- 
dent who  cannot,  on  entering,  read  these  languages,  will  study 
both  at  some  period  of  her  course. 

The  French  teacher  is  a  Parisian.  The  classes  for  begin- 
ners attracted  our  attention  on  account  of  the  methods  of 
instruction.  No  language  but  French  is  used  in  the  class-room, 
and  at  first  no  text-books  are  used.  The  instruction  is  written 
and  oral.  The  students  form  French  sentences,  and  learn  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  grammar  from  speech  and  from  written  work 
on  the  blackboard.  In  substance,  the  course  is  much  the  same 
as  the  Ilcnness-Sauveur  method  of  instruction.  The  students 
make  rapid  progress,  and  soon  learn  to  speak,  write  and  read* 
French.  Later  in  the  course  reference-grammars  are  used, 
and  the  principles  of  construction  are  studied  more  critically. 
There  is  a  varied  and  progressive  critical  study  of  the 
most  eminent  authors,  and  a  parallel  course  of  instruction 
in  the  Ilistory  of  French  Literature.  Constant  exercises  in 
dictation,  essay  writing  and  reading  at  sight,  are  intro- 
duced. Independent  researches  in  the  French  library  upon 
topics    selected    by    the    teacher,    are    required,    and    the 
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results  are  given  sometimes  Id  written  essays,  and  some- 
times verbally  in  the  classes.  There  are  French  tables  in 
the  dining-room,  French  readings  and  conversations  —  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  result  of  absolute  accuracy  in  language 
and  pronunciation.  It  is  a  college  joke  at  Wellcsley  that 
French  is  an  "easy"  language.  There  is  a  peculiar  emphasis 
upon  "easy"  that  is  well  understood.  The  instruction  in  French 
literature  is  masterly,  and  the  whole  course  of  study  must 
produce  excellent  teachers  of  the  language.  The  last  year  of 
the  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  old  French.  The  library  of 
French  authors  is  very  full.  It  comprises  the  standard  classics 
and  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  a  valu- 
able collection  of  old  French  works.  In  Philology  and  Lexi- 
cography it  supplies  every  facility  that  could  be  desired. 

There  are  large  classes  in  German  at  Wcllesley,  although  it 
is  an  elective  study.  There  are  two  teachers  who  are  doing 
thorough  work  in  instruction.  In  the  Scientific  course  stu- 
dents can  study  German  for  four  years;  but  in  the  General 
Classical  Course  they  study  it  only  three  years. 

There  is  the  same  persistent  drill  as  in  other  languages,  and 
the  same  comprehensive  and  scientific  method.  The  students 
learn  to  read,  write  and  speak  German.  No  other  language  is 
allowed  in  the  class-room.  In  the  last  year  the  Seniors  have 
an  interesting  course  in  the  study  of  Middle  High  German,  and 
this  can  be  continued  in  post-graduate  classes. 

The  German  library  is  admirable.  All  the  classic  German 
authors  may  be  found  there,  and  the  best  works  of  living 
authors.  It  is  remarkably  complete  in  all  that  pertains  to 
literary  history  and  the  critical  study  of  German  literature. 
The  rarest  portion  is  the  collection  of  works  in  Middle  High 
German.  German  scholars  have  done  so  much  in  this  interest- 
ing field  that  almost  all  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  are 
now  republished,  and  the  library  is  very  fully  supplied  in  this 
line.  A  large  number  of  the  best  current  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals in  French  and  German  are  taken  for  the  library. 

SCIEXTIFIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry. 
The  study  of  the  Sciences  commences  with  the  Course  in 
Chemistry.    This  differs  from  the  instruction  at  many  colleges, 
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in  requiring  more  time  and  a  greater  amount  of  laboratory 
practice.  All  students  are  required  to  give  one  year  to  this 
study,  with  constant  practice  in  the  laboratory.  In  the 
Scientific  Course  chemistry  is  required  for  two  years,  and 
there  is  an  elective  course  for  two  additional  years. 

There  is  a  convenient  laboratory,  with  tables,  drawers,  cup- 
boards, etc.,  for  ninety-six  students.  The  apparatus  is  very 
extensive,  and  large  additions  are  imported  from  Germany 
every  year.  There  is  a  good  reference  library  containing 
the  best  chemical  works  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
with  six  Chemical  Journals  for  the  use  of  students  and 
teachers. 

Instruction  in  Mineralogy, 

After  studying  chemistry  the  students  are  required  to  take  a 
course  in  mineralogy.  This  is  not  only  applied  chemistry,  but  it 
is  the  necessary  introduction  to  lithology  and  geology.  The 
laboratory  for  mineralogy  is  fitted  up  for  blow-pipe  work,  and 
the  study  is  pursued  with  real  enthusiasm. 

This  study  affords  an  illustration  that  can  be  easily  under- 
stood  of  the  application  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction. 
In  mineralogy  the  students  are  constantly  dealing  with  the 
objects  which  they  study.  The  collection  of  minerals  is  very 
large  and  admirably  arranged  for  instruction.  While  the 
lecture  or  class  instruction  is  going  on,  every  student  in  the 
class  has  before  her  a  collection  of  large,  hand  specimens 
of  each  mineral  that  is  studied  or  described.  Besides  these 
collections  of  specimens  for  class  work,  there  are  special 
collections,  arranged  in  trays,  which  the  students  are  allowed 
to  keep  in  their  rooms  while  they  are  studying  mineralogy. 
There  are  other  collections  upon  whicli  thoy  are  required  to 
experiment  for  the  physical  qualities  of  minerals,  as  well  as 
separate  collections  for  blow-pipe  work.  Throughout  the 
course  the  students  are  studying  not  names,  but  minerals. 
They  analyze,  and  test  the  physical  qualities  of,  everything 
that  they  study.  They  are  taught  habits  of  scientific  obser- 
vation, comparison  and  analysis.  They  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  then  required  to  report  in  the  class-room 
their  observations  and  their  inferences  from  what  they  have 
observed.  The  students  are  also  required  in  turn  to  become 
teachers  and  instruct  the  classes. 
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Sach  methods  of  ingtrnction  make  very  large  collections  nec- 
esBary,  and  tho  College  is  supplied  with  many  thoaBands  of 
working  specimens.  In  connection  with  mineralogy,  iustruc- 
tion  is  given  in  crystallography  and  in  lithology. 

In^ruction  tn  Oiology. 
This  year  the  College  begins  a  new  course  in  geology.  Pres- 
ident Chadbourne,  the  diatinguiahod  head  of  Williaras  College, 
gives  the  instruction.  They  are  now  funning  a  geological  cab- 
inet, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  same  methods  of 
instruction  which  ai-e  used  in  all  the  other  sciences. 

Inttrudion  in  Fhystes. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  worthy  of  an  extended 
notice;  not  only  on  account  of  the  admii'abto  collection  of  ap- 
paratus, but  on  account  of  the  comparative  novelty  of  the 
methods  of  instruction.  We  regard  the  method  of  laboratory 
instruction  in  Physics  as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  the  mod- 
ern objective  method  of  seientific  teaching.  The  credit  of  this 
is  principally  due  to  Prof,  Edward  Pickering,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  but 
now  the  head  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard 
University.  He  saw  the  defccte  in  the  ancient  method,  and 
boldly  and  successfully  introduced  a  revolution  in  the  science 
of  instruction.  Most  of  us  older  students  feel  keenly  the 
inadequacy  of  the  former  methods.  There  was  a  course  of 
lectures  by  the  professor  that  rarely  lett  deep  traces  in 
the  minds  of  the  students.  The  apparatus  was  used  by  the 
professor  alone,  and  the  experiments  were  performed  by  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  class.  Probably  most  college  graduates 
of  the  last  forty  years  would  say  that  their  instruction  in 
physics  was  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

Professor  Pickering  inaugurated  the  change;  ho  saw  that 
physics  could  be  tauglit  by  laboratory  work  as  well  as 
chemistry  or  mineralogy,  and  his  new  book,  "Pickering's 
Physical  Manipulations,"  gives  the  results  of  his  labors. 

Fortunately  for  the  College,  their  instructor  in  physics  was  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Pickering;  and  the  lecture-room,  professor'B 
laboratory  and  students'  laboratories,  were  constructed  under 
his  advice  and  direction.  These  alone  would  amply  repay 
a  visit  to  WcUesley,     The  lecture-room  is  large,  well  lighted 
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and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  every  convenience.  The 
oxyhydrogen  lantern  is  in  constant  use  in  the  different 
courses  of  instruction.  The  curtains  are  so  arranged  that 
the  lecture-room  can  he  darkened  in  a  moment  whenever  it 
is  desired  to  use  the  lantern,  and  can  he  immediately  relighted 
as  soon  as  the  illustration  has  hccn  given.  The  professor's  lab- 
oratory is  connected  directly  with  the  lecture-room.  This  is  a 
large  room,  surrounded  with  cases  that  are  filled  with  delicate 
and  costly  apparatus.  No  college  that  we  know  of  has  a 
collection  of  physical  apparatus  which  is  superior  to  the 
collection. 

Beyond  the  professor's  laboratory  is  the  students' laboratory, 
a  large  room  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty 
feet  wide,  with  a  dark  room  for  photometry,  a  separate  room 
for  an  electrical  laboratory,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  divided 
into  six  large  alcoves  for  different  experimental  work.  The 
students  in  their  laboratory  make  the  calculations,  perform 
the  experiments,  observe  and  note  the  results,  and  report  their 
observations  and  inferences  in  the  class-room.  We  noticed 
with  surprise  that  the  students  were  allowed  to  handle  and  use 
the  delicate  apparatus,  but  we  were  informed  that  no  difficulty 
has  arisen  thus  far. 

The  course  that  every  student  is  required  to  take  embraces 
instruction  in  mechanics,  acoustics,  optics,  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  There  are  second  and  third  year  elective  courses 
for  advanced  students. 

The  nature  of  the  studies  and  the  delicacy  of  this  laboratory 
work  surprised  us.     One  or  two  instances  are  worth  noting. 

While  we  were  there  two  students  were  studying  the  spectra 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of  different  metals.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  using  the  most  beautiful  spectroscope  wo 
ever  saw.  It  is  an  instrument  made  by  Browning,  of  London, 
There  were  three  other  spectroscopes,  of  different  makers,  for 
the  students'  use. 

Among  other  apparatus  in  the  electrical  laboratory  may  be 
mentioned  a  '*  Wheatstone's  Bridge."  This  wonderful  instm* 
ment,  without  which  ocean  telegraphy  would  perhaps  be  a 
practical  impossibility,  is  used  by  the  girls  in  their  laboratory 
work.  Everyone  is  required  to  employ  it  in  making  two  or 
three  measurements  of  electrical  currents. 
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Attronomy. 
Physical  ABtronomy  is  ooe  of  the  required  BtndieB  of  the 
Senior  year,  and  is  classed  in  the  departmeot  of  physics.  There 
is  at  present  no  astronomical  obeervatory  at  \yellesley,  but  one 
thoroughly-equipped  will  be  erected  next  year.  There  is  an 
Gxcelluut  telescope,  with  a  four-inch  lens,  that  students  are 
allowed  to  use.  There  is  also  a  very  good  supply  of  apparatus 
for  instruction.  We  noticed  specially  a  large  collection  of 
mechanical  lantem-slides,  most  of  which  were  imported  from 
England.  These  were  ingeniously  constructed,  so  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  oxybydrogen  lantern,  images  of  the  various 
planets,  comets,  etc.,  couid  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  and 
made  to  revolve  in  approximate  representation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  planetary  and  stellar  systems.  One  of  the  best 
of  thcBO  was  a  beautiful  slide  for  the  exhibition  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  ebowiug  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  and  the  out- 
bursting  of  the  corona  at  the  moment  of  totality.  The  study 
of  mathematical  astronomy  is  elective,  and  falls  within  the 
department  of  higher  mathematics.  Perhaps  the  most  striking; 
and  valuable  outcome  of  this  instruction  in  physics  is  the 

inCBOSCOPICAL  DKPABTUENT. 

The  microscope  is  the  great  instrument  of  modem  science^ 
and,  therefore,  when  the  course  of  physics  commenced,  it  was 
decided  to  give  great  prominence  to  microscopy.  A  large 
collection  of  microscopes  was  procured,  and  their  practical 
use  in  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  biology,  was 
encouraged.  A  microscopical  society  was  formed,  and  kept 
up  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  results  accomplished  in  three 
years  are  exceptional.  The  College  has  by  far  the  largest 
collection  of  microscopes  in  the  country.  There  are  sixty-Sve 
in  number.  Its  battery  of  objectives  and  collections  of  acces- 
sory apparatus  and  microscopical  preparations  are  nnequaled. 
The  work  done  by  the  students  is  truly  worthy  of  praise.  We 
saw  slides  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  students  in  the 
course  of  their  practice  that  would  be  a  credit  to  accom- 
plished specialists.  Among  these  we  remember  specimens  of 
double  Btuning  in  botany,  and  some  remarkable  specimens  in 
histology.    Although  the  study  of  microscopy  is  lAt  confined 
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to  physics,  it  has  its  origin  and  impulse  there.  All  the  stu- 
dents are  taught  the  optical  laws  and  the  practical  use  of  the 
microscope,  while  its  application  is  extended  to  other  studies. 

The  College  has  a  very  complete  library  of  microscopical 
works ;  not  only  in  pure  microscopy,  but  in  its  application  to 
botany,  biology  and  mineralogy.  This  library,  among  other 
books,  contains  the  only  complete  edition  in  this  country  of 
the  works  of  Ehrenberg.  All  the  microscopical  journals  and 
most  of  the  journals  which  relate  to  applied  microscopy, 
are  regularly  received.  Last  year  an  exhibition  was  given  by 
the  microscopical  society,  to  which  scientists  from  Boston 
and  Cambridge  were  invited.  The  work  of  the  society  was 
exhibited  under  fifty  different  microscopes,  showing  prepara- 
tions and  practical  work  in  various  sections  of  microscopy. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  young  College  for  girls,  that  so  much 
has  been  done,  and  so  well  done,  in  this  direction. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  instruction  in  physics,  we 
ought  to  add  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  among  the  oldest 
colleges  which,  as  yet,  have  adopted  this  method  of  laboratory 
practice  in  physics,  and  arranged  their  laboratories  for  the 
work.  Wellcsley  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology ;  but  other  colleges  are  now 
following  in  the  same  line.  There  is  a  large  special  library  of 
scientific  works  and  periodicals,  giving  the  fullest  and  latest 
information  in  every  division  of  physical  research. 

BOTANY. 

There  is  no  class  work  that  attracts  more  attention  than 
Botany  among  general  visitors.  This  would  naturally  bo  ex- 
pected from  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  the  subject,  but  it  is 
interesting  in  a  scientific  poin*  of  view.  The  botanical  course 
extends  through  three  years,  although  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents can  give  but  a  single  year  to  this  study.  Still,  there  are 
many  students  who  take  the  entire  course  of  three  years.  The 
reputation  of  this  course  is  fully  established,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded that  no  such  work  is  done  at  any  other  college  in  the 
land.  It  illustrates  in  the  highest  degree  the  unqualified  superi- 
ority of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction  in  the  sciences. 
Jean  Paul  a^ys  in  "Levana : "  *  Let  everything  be  taught  a  girl 
which  forms  and  oxcrf^ises  the  habit  of  attention  and  the  power 
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of  judging  things  by  tkfl  eye.  Conseqneiitlj,  Botany  —  this 
inexhauBtible,  tranquil,  crer-inte resting  acieuce,  attaching  the 
mind  to  nature  with  bands  of  flowers,'  Thronghout  the  ConrBe 
the  girls  etudy  the  living  plants.  Dnring  the  winter,  these  are 
furnished  from  the  greenhouses ;  in  the  aammer  they  are  obtained 
in  the  College  grounds  and  garden.  Every  student  has  the  use 
of  a  dissecting  microscope,  and  draws  the  plant  in  its  natural 
form  and  iu  its  magnified  parts.  Every  student  is  taught  draw- 
iug  and  fowcr  painting  in  water-colors.  There  is  &  large  col- 
lection of  botanical  models  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Auzoux,  of 
Paris,  for  the  French  Exposition.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposi- 
tion this  valuable  collection  was  purchased  for  the  College.  It 
is  the  only  complete  one  in  the  country. 

Tlie  special  botanical  library  is  very  large,  and  increasing 
BO  rapidly  that  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  beet  of  its  class. 
The  practical  work  of  the  students  is,  however,  most  worthy 
of  commendation.  Every  competent  botanist  who  examines 
the  uoto-books  sees  at  once  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the 
syetcm  of  instruction. 


Wellesley  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  instrnctton  in 
this  science.  The  novelty  of  the  study  and  the  interest 
occasioned  by  modern  discussions  naturally  awaken  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  investigation.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
girls  is  very  laudable.  The  instruction  is  almoBt  exclusively 
in  laboratory  work ;  it  is  accompanied  by  lectures  and  aided 
by  a  valuable  reference  library.  The  work  is  principally  in 
dissections  under  the  microscope,  and  illustrates  again  the 
truth  so  often  referred  to  of  the  necessity  of  object-teach- 
ing in  the  sciences.  The  course  in  biology  is  an  elective 
study  for  the  Senior  class,  and  continues  throughout  the  year, 
It  commences  with  the  lower  forms  of  life,  in  the  obscure 
region,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  minute 
organisms  studied  belong  to  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  it  progresses  to  the  study  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates.  In  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  year  it 
becomes  properly  the  study  of  animal  physiology. 

The  same  methods  of  instruction  and  laboratory  work  apply 
here  as  in  the  other  sciences.    Every  student  has  the  object 
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of  her  Btndy  before  her.  She  dissects  and  examines  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope;  then  she  draws  the  forms  which 
she  studies,  examines,  compares,  makes  her  own  inferences, 
and  reports  them  to  the  teacher  and  the  class.  As  in 
the  other  scientific  studies,  there  are  recitations  and  frequent 
examinations,  and  the  students  arc  required  to  take  their  turns 
as  teachers,  and  instruct  the  classes.  This  department  has  the 
same  general  completeness  of  apparatus,  a  valuable  library, 
and  every  other  facility  for  the  best  work.  Every  student  is 
supplied  with  a  set  of  dissecting  instruments,  a  compound 
microscope  and  accessory  apparatus.  A  valuable  osteological 
cabinet  has  been  formed,  and  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of 
models,  from  Paris,  for  the  study  of  physiology. 

LIBRAKY. 

No  college  can  be .  complete  without  an  extensive  library, 
and  WcUeslcy  library  is  the  pride  of  teachers  and  students. 
The  room  is  the  finest  in  the  building.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  by  the  accomplished  architect  of  the  College, 
with  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  attractive  and  harmonious 
apartment  which  would  be  the  very  heart  of  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  the  institution.  The  great  bay  windows,  the 
cozy  alcoves,  the  book-cases  in  black  walnut,  with  their 
glass  doors,  the  large  library-tables,  covered  with  reviews 
and  magazines,  the  rare  engravings,  the  beautifully  bound 
books  —  all  unite  in  producing  the  harmonious  effect.  The 
library  was  built  for  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  As 
yet  there  are  only  about  twenty  thousand;  but  numbers  wiU 
not  represent  their  rare  quality  and  value.  A  lover  of  books 
could  spend  days  in  the  study  of  its  treasures.  Its  prominent 
peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  special  libraries,  which 
have  been  formed  for  the  studies  pursued  in  the  College.  The 
best  and  the  freshest  books  in  every  department  have  been 
supplied.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  put  within  the  reaoh 
of  teachers  and  students  everything  that  can  be  desired  for 
their  studies.  The  collection  of  literary,  historical  and  scien- 
tific  journals  and  magazines,  is  superior  to  any  college  col- 
lection that  we  know  of.  The  current  numbers  lie  upon 
the  tables  for  constant  reference,  and  the  older  volumes  are  on 
the  shelves.    It  is  remarkably  rich  in  grammars,  dictionarie0 
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and  enc^clopcdiaa,  of  diflercnt  lan^agea,  aa  well  as  in  worka 
illustrative  of  the  geography  and  history  of  erery  country. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LITEBATUBS. 

We  believe  in  the  ueceseity  of  a  positive  reform  in  the 
study  of  English  literature  throughout  the  country.  If  boys 
and  girls  arc  to  be  prevented  from  the  pernicious  readiug  of 
worLhlodB  novels,  it  must  be  by  the  formation  of  true  standards 
of  laato,  and  by  loading  them  to  underetand  and  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful treasures  of  our  English  literature.  We  were  told  at 
Wellesley  that  they  regard  it  of  prime  importance  to  educate 
the  imagination  and  cultivate  a  pure  literary  style.  -For  this 
reason  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  studies  in  literature  that 
runs  through  the  entire  College  Course.  They  seek  to 
form  a  truly  reBned  and  cultivated  taste,  to  encourage  the 
love  of  books  and  create  an  intercBt  in  literary  pursuits, 
that  shall  influence  the  students  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
College,  The  course  which  has  been  laid  out  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. No  text-books  are  used  there,  but  the  girls  study 
tlie  original  authors  in  the  library.  They  begin  with  the 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  literature.  The  first  Step 
is  to  teach  the  students  in  a  general  way  what  literature 
is,  and  how  this  great  world  of  written  thought  has  grown  up. 
They  commence  with  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  then  take  up  more  carefully  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  languages  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  history  of  the  early  literatures  of  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Germany  and  England,  and  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  English  literature  to  the  present  day.  In 
all  these  subjects  they  are  taught  to  observe  the  growth 
and  changes  of  social  life,  of  religious  belief  and  of  political 
history,  with  their  influences  upon  literature.  After  this  they 
are  taught  the  principles  of  criticism.  They  are  then  in- 
troduced to  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of  Milton 
and  bis  age,  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Later,  they  take  up  more  carefully  the  criti- 
cal study  of  Ilomer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare ;  and  in  the  Senior 
year  they  study  Chancer  and  the  early  English  literature  before 
Chauoer.  In  all  these  courses  the  method  is  topical ;  the  sub- 
jects are  given  out  by  the  teacher;    and  the  students  are 
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referred  to  the  original  works  in  the  library.  They  are  required 
to  examine  these  and  give  the  results  of  their  examination  in 
the  class-room.  The  success  of  this  method,  which  we  have  so 
imperfectly  described,  is  admirable.  One  must  see  the  girls' 
note-books,  examine  the  topic-books  and  lists  of  references, 
as  well  as  observe  the  results  of  the  class-room  instruction^  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  this  system  in  imparting  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  girls  must  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  form  habits 
of  research,  and  of  careful  and  independent  criticism.  Their 
criticisms  are  exposed  to  comparison  and  discussion  in  the 
classes.  The  principal  advantage,  however,  is  that  in  all 
their  work  they  are  brought  into  actual  communion  with  the 
best  thoughts  and  the  noblest  words  of  the  greatest  authors. 

The  library  has  been  formed  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of 
this  study,  and  with  such  completeness  that  it  leaves  but  little 
to  be  desired.  All  the  best  books  are  there.  For  many  of  the 
studies  there  are  numerous  duplicates,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
by  the  students  in  waiting.  New  books  are  frequently  arriving 
from  France,  Germany  and  England.  What  the  great  scholars 
to-day  are  thinking  and  writing  is  made  immediately  access- 
ible to  the  classes.  Tho  library  is  open  from  morning  to 
night ;  at  whatever  hour  we  went  there  we  found  girls  at  the 
tables,  with  their  note-books  and  their  references  around  them, 
absorbed  in  study. 

HISTORY. 

We  may  apply  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  course  in 
literature  (by  changing  a  few  names)  to  the  study  of  history. 
A  similar  method  is  pursued  in  both.  No  text-books  are  used. 
The  girls  refer  to  the  original  authorities  and  study  the  assigned 
topics.  Grecian,  Roman,  Mediasval  and  Modern  history  are 
taken  up  successively  through  the  course  with  the  advantage  of 
large  historical  charts  conveniently  packed  and  mounted  for 
class  consultation.  We  may  repeat  that  this  study  of  literature 
and  history  is  but  a  new  application  of  the  same  principles  of 
natural  methods  of  instruction  to  which  we  so  often  recur.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  be  observers,  to  note  the  results  of  their  obser- 
vations and  reason  upon  them,  and  then  to  reproduce  in  their 
own  language  the  results  of  their  observations  and  reflectioDfi. 
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BNOLISH    DEPARTMENT. 

Under  this  beading  are  grouped  tbe  subjects  of  logic,  rhet- 
oric, mental  and  moral  philosopby.  Logic  is  studied  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  its  influence  is  valuable  io  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  reasoning,  and  detecting  carelessness  and 
inaccuracies  in  thought  and  speech.  JcYon's  Logic  is  the 
tcxt-bouk  used,  and  there  are  many  other  books  of  reference. 
Ehetoric  follows  logic,  but,  properly  speaking,  instruction  in 
rhetoric  begins  with  the  College  Course.  Essay  writing  is 
required  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  Senior  year,  psychology 
and  ethics. 

nVE  TEARS'  COURSE   IN  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

The  most  popular  change  which  has  been  introduced  at 
WcUcsley  is  the  introduction  of  a  thorough  coarse  of  instruc- 
tion both  in  music  and  art.  It  is  essentially  a  new  departure, 
and  its  nature  and  objects  require  explanation. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  at 
Wellcsley  to  make  the  institution  a  College  for  girls,  and  not 
for  men ;  to  bo  fearlessly  original  in  their  plana,  and  not  to  be 
hampered  by  any  past  precedents,  nor  bo  tame  copyists  of 
methods  used  in  boya'  colleges. 

In  considering  the  demands  of  the  eesthetic  side  of  woman's 
nature,  one  of  the  first  practical  questions  was  bow  to  make 
provision  for  a  musical  education  and  for  instruction  in  art 
studies.  The  experiment  was  attempted  with  some  of  the 
strongest  girls  of  most  positive  tastes  and  talents,  to  see  if  it 
would  be  practicable  to  carry  on  simultaneously  the  severe 
studies  of  the  College  and  keep  up  a  musical  or  art  education. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  bopclcss  impossibility.  The  Trustees  an- 
nounce, as  the  result  of  their  experience,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  any  girl  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  College 
classes  at  Wellesley,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  herself  in 
music  or  in  art.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  been 
reached  in  an  excellent  way.  They  have  established  what  they 
term  five  Years'  Courses  of  Study.     We  will  take  up,  first, — 

The  Five  Teani'  Miuieal  Ooune. 

This  is  open  to  girls  who  have  masical  talent.     They  enter 

the  College  in  the  Freshman  class,  like  other  students;  but  the 

zegolar  four  yeara'  College  work  is  extended  through  a  term  ^f 
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five  years.  They  pursue  the  same  studies  that  are  required  in 
the  regular  classical  course,  join  the  same  classes,  have  the 
same  examinations  and  receive  the  same  degrees ;  but  this  work 
is  done  in  five  years  instead  of  four,  and  thus  they  have  the 
additional  time  for  a  parallel  course  of  musical  instruction. 
This  may  be  vocal,  on  the  piano,  on  the  organ,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  all  three.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  numerous ; 
the  length  of  time  and  diversity  of  occupation  enable  girls  to 
take  it  with  less  effort  than  the  four  years'  course.  The 
infiuences  of  the  combined  musical  and  classical  education 
are  very  marked.  A  good  musician  grows  in  breadth  and 
power,  by  virtue  of  the  great  mental  development  she  receives 
from  the  thorough  College  Course.  A  fine  scholar  in  the 
classical  department  has  a  more  finished  and  refined  cultnre, 
by  reason  of  her  musical  education.  They  are  better  musi- 
cians because  of  their  broad  scholarship;  they  are  better 
scholars  because  they  are  accomplished  musicians. 

The  course  of  musical  instruction  —  which  is  fully  described 
in  the  College  calendar  —  is  simply  admirable.  No  compe- 
tent judge  can  examine  it  without  being  impressed  with  its 
thoroughness.  This  education  instead  of  being  a  mere  ac- 
complishment is  thorough,  progressive  and  scientific.  The 
instruction  is  strictly  classical,  and  the  reputation  of  Welleeley 
for  its  musical  advantages  is  already  widely  extended. 

Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  said,  the  most  important  fact  ii^ 
that  this  musical  instruction  is  entirely  free.  Everyone  knows 
how  expensive  a  musical  education  is,  but  at  Wellesley  no 
extra  charge  is  made  for  music  in  the  classical  course.  It  is  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  regular  College  studies,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  it  just  as  in  Latin,  Greek  or  Mathematics.  We  pre- 
diet  for  this  ^ve  years'  musical  course  a  most  distinguished 
success.  It  solves  the  great  question  how  a  girl's  college  edu- 
cation can  be  united  with  the  refinement  and  charms  that 
belong  to  woman's  nature. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  tk 
musical  course  have  naturally  wrought  out  a  similar  problem 
with  regard  to  the  education  in  art.  After  a  year's  trial  of  the 
first,  the  Trustees  have  also  introduced  a 

Five  Tears*  Art  Course. 
sThe  description  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  mnsical 

course.     The  students  who  have  natural  talents  for  art  are 
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allowed  to  take  this  Btndr.  They  enter  tbe  FreBbman  class 
with  tbe  same  qaalifl  cation  a  aa  all  others  and  receive  the  same 
degrees ;  but  the  work  of  four  years  is  distributed  through  Sto 
years,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  pursue  a  parallel  course 
of  art  study.  This  art  course  has  been  laid  out  very  carefully 
by  a  well-known  professor,  and  embraces  instruction  in  drawing, 
modeling,  painting  in  water-colors  and  oil.  The  student  can 
give  her  whole  time  to  one  branch  or  more,  accordiog  to  her 
capacity  and  desires.  A  large  art  gallery,  completely  furnished 
with  models,  casta,  etc.,  meets  all  the  wants  of  this  department, 
and  the  work  already  gives  promise  of  future  bucgcbs.  Of 
course,  this  will  require  time.  We  have  but  one  or  two  true 
schools  of  art  in  this  country,  and  these  are  comparatively  in 
their  infancy.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  art  education. 
There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  also 
upon  the  BcientiSc  and  practical  questions  connected  with  it. 
One  of  the  most  diflicult  questions  to  be  met  at  Wellesley  is 
how  to  create*  a  trnly  valuable  school  of  art  of  high  charac- 
ter. It  must  be  organic,  original  and  thorough,  and  will  require 
patience,  skill  and  a  large  outlay,  to  secure  the  desired  result. 
It  is  comparatively  a  trifling  matter  to  give  students  thorough 
instruction  in  drawing,  and  to  teach  them  painting  in  water-colors 
and  oil  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  in  our  cities,  Bnt 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  far  beyond  this  will  ultimately  be 
accomplished,  and  that  there  maybe  an  extensive  art  gallery 
with  a  separate  building,  and  a  School  of  Design  with  scientific 
teachers  of  exceptional  ability,  who  will  give  art  ita  proper 
rank  aa  a  coUegiato  or  university  study. 
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We  now  introduce  our  readers  to  a  course  of  instruction 
that  is  wholly  original.  ■   It  illnstratea,  perhaps,  better  than 
,  any  other,  the  progressive  spirit  of  Wellesley  and  the  thoroughly 
practical  aims  that  control  the  development  of  the  College. 

At  the  opening  of  the  College  many  of  the  students  were 
those  who  had  been  teachers.  From  them  and  from  the  great 
number  of  teachers  who  came  as  visitors,' the  wants  of  this 
class  became  gradually  known  to  the  Trustees.  If  educators 
will  recall  their  own  experience,  it  is  easy  to  remember  that 
among  the  great  body  of  lady  teachers  the  majority  are  obliged 
to  do  hard  uid  nnremnaerative  work,  on  accoont  of  their  want 
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of  a  higher  education.  It  may  be  assumed  that  many  of  them 
have  shown  a  natural  aptitude  for  their  work^  and  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  success  in  their  profession.  They 
retain  their  places  partly  from  choice  as  well  as  partly  from 
necessity;  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  do  not 
feel,  and  frequently  express,  their  sense  of  incompleteness 
in  their  own  education,  and  the  keen  desire  of  opportunities 
for  study  such  as  have  never  been  aflforded  to  them  in  early 
youth.  If  they  could  have  had  such  opportunities  as  Welles- 
ley  now  offers,  their  lives  would  have  been  different.  In  their 
maturity  they  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  well  as  a  laudable 
desire  for  advancement  in  their  profession.  Many  of  these 
know  that  a  year  or  two  of  study  would  fit  them  for  higher 
positions  and  enable  them  to  receive  larger  salaries.  Many  of 
them  desire  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Out  of  this  state  of 
things  naturally  originated  the  Teachers'  Collegiate  Class. 

In*18t8the  calendar  announced  that  they  would  receive  a 
certain  number  of  ladies  who  were  teachers,  but  desired  to  form 
special  classes  for  the  purpose  of  higher  instruction.  'These 
were  to  be  received  without  formal  examinations,  but  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  fitness  to  receive  these  advantages. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  subjects,  and  to 
stay  one  or  two  years  in  the  College  pursuing  the  same. 

The  plan  was  so  advantageous  and  the  need  so  pressing  that 
the  new  class  was  immediately  filled.  Fifty  ladies,  some  of 
whom  had  been  teachers  for  over  ten  years,  applied  for  ad- 
mission. The  studies  were  various;  some  gave  their  whole 
time  to  higher  mathematics,  some  to  Latin,  some  to  the  modem 
languages,  some  to  literature  and  history,  and  many  of  them  to 
scientific  studies.  All  of  them  received  instruction  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  education.  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  accom- 
plished Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
gave  them  weekly  instruction  upon  this  subject.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  visit  the  different  classes  of  the  College,  in  order  to 
observe  and  study  the  various  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  professors.  The  Teachers*  class  became  a  Normal  College 
of  teachers,  with  a  wide  field  of  opportunity  and  privilege. 

Fortunately  for  this  novel  and  most  valuable  plan,  a  benefac- 
tor was  found  with  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  it  and  the  ability 
to  promote  it.  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone  investigated  the  subject 
and  entered  most  heartily  into  the  plans.  She  gave  one  hundred 
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tboueand  dollars  to  tlie  College  for  a  new  building  which  is 
to  be  called  Stone  Sail.  This  has  been  designed  with  care  eo 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  an  ideal  home 
for  their  residence.  It  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
one  buudred  ladies,  all  having  apartments  to  themselves 
with  parlors,  music-rooms,  etc.,  for  their  accommodation.  This 
building  is  to  be  completed  and  furnished  in  September,  18SI, 
and  will  then  be  opened  for  occupants. 

In  the  meantime  this  important  work  has  received  another 
impulEe.  In  September  last  &  new  dormitory,  called  Dana 
Hall,  was  opGncd,  to  provide  for  the  present  wants  of  this 
class.  It  accommodates  twenty-seven  persons,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  even  after  Stone  Ilall  is  completed  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  also  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

The  members  of  this  Teachers'  Collegiate  Class,  are  moat 
enthusiastic  students,  and  avail  themselves  with  eager  delight 
of  the  brilliant  opportunities  which  are  before  them.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  but  the  germ  of  a  great  idea,  and  it  will 
doubtless  develop,  before  many  years,  into  a  true  Normal 
College,  with  regular  courses  of  study,  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced instroctioQ  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  its  own 
degrees.  The  need  of  such  a  college  is  so  evident,  that  we 
do  not  discuss  it  here.  There  is  another  practical  plan  con- 
nected with  this  Teachers'  course  which  meets  with  our  hearty 
approval.     It  is  the 

teachers'  reoistrt. 

This  is  kept  at  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 
All  who  wish  to  be  enrolled  in  this  registry  have  the  opportn* 
nity.  Superintendents  of  schools  and  all  who  are  in  want  of 
teachers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Registrar,  and  are 
supplied  with  teachers  for  any  desired  position.  \o  charge  is 
made  to  anyone  for  this  privilege.  It  is  a  simple  and  practical 
method  of  bringing  into  communication  those  who  desire  reli- 
able teachers,  and  teachers  who  are  worthy  of  good  positions. 

POn^RADHATEB. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  already  Wellesley  is  attracting  so 
many  post-graduates.  The  class  first  graduating  numbered 
eighteen.  Four  of  these  remain  in  the  College  as  post-graduate 
Btadents.  This  class  will  increase  as  the  College  goes  on, 
and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  higher 
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education  of  women.  Ilitberto  they  have  had  no  such  oppor- 
tunities. Wo  hope  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  the 
Wellesley  library  shall  number  fifty  thousand  Tolumes ;  when 
the  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the  new  Laboratory  Build- 
ing and  the  growing  Art  Galleries  shall  open  to  women 
higher  opportunities  for  scientific  research  and  special  studies. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  the  various  parallel 
elective  courses.  Those  who  have  a  more  personal  interest  in 
the  matter  will  naturally  send  for  the  College  calendar.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  they  ofier  valuable  parallel  courses, 
which  are  called  Courses  for  Honors  in  the  Classics,  Mathematics 
and  Sciences.  The  design  of  these  is  to  make  students  special- 
ists, and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  courses  substantially 
equal  in  discipline  and  general  culture.  Thus,  one  who 
may  wish  to  become  a  teacher  of  classics  can  spend  four 
years  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  another  who  wishes  to 
devote  her  time  solely  to  the  sciences  will  be  able  to  do  so 
for  the  same  period ;  while  others  who  have  mathematical  talents 
can  pursue  a  four  years'  course,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
College  curriculum. 

DEGREES,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Wellesley  College  has  received  a  special  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  which  it  is  authorized 
*Uo  grant  such  honorary  testimonials^  and  confer  such  honors^  de* 
grees  and  diplomas^  as  are  granted  or  conferred  by  any  university, 
college  or  seminary  of  learning  in  this  Commonweallh ;  and  the 
diploma  so  granted  shall  entitle  the  possessor  to  the  emolumerUs 
and  privileges  allowed  by  usage  or  statutes  to  the  possessor  of  like 
diplomas  of  any  university,  college  or  seminary  of  learning  in 
this  GommonweaUhJ* 

It  appears  to  be  a  settled  purpose  at  Wellesley,  that  no 
student  shall  receive  a  degree  except  as  the  reward  of  patient 
hard  work.  We  notice,  with  pleasure,  that  the  second,  or 
master's  degree,  is  not  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
two  or  three  years  after  graduating,  but  only  for  post-graduate 
studies,  and  afler  proper  examinations. 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  entire  expense  for 
board  and  tuition  for  girls  at  Wellesley,  is  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year  and  no  extras.  Such  liberality,  to-^ 
gether  with  such  advantages  for  education,  is  without  precedent^ 
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and  brings  the  highest  education  withia  the  reach  of  giria 
of  moderate  means. 

The  College  has  been  filled  from  the  commen cement.  The 
opening  of  Dana  Ilall  daring  the  current  year  has  enabled 
them  to  receive  larger  classes  of  students  than  nsnal.  There 
are  this  year  between  three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  any 
woman's  college  in  the  country.  Every  State  in  the  Union, 
with  one  exception,  has  been  represented.  Wellcsley  is  de- 
cidedly cosmopolitan.  There  are  students  from  China,  India, 
Turkey,  Europe,  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  standard  of  scholarehip  is  steadily  advancing.  The 
present  members  of  the  College  are  the  best  prepared  of  any 
who  have  been  received.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  desire  for 
a  college  education  for  girls  becomes  more  and  more  widely 
extended,  the  standard  of  requirements  will  be  raised  and  a 
corresponding  advance  made  in  the  various  studies. 

DISCOMTINDAMCE  OF  TUB  FHEPARATORr  DEPAJtTHEKT. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  opening  of  the  College,  in  1876,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  Vassar  College, 
and  establish  a  preparatory  department  to  fit  the  students  for 
the  College  classes.  It  was  annoanced  that  this  department 
was  only  temporary,  and  would  probably  be  discontinued.  It 
was  necessary  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  establish  a  standard  of 
preparation,  and  encourage  the  desire  for  collegiate  education. 
But  during  these  four  years  Wellesley  College  has  become  so 
widely  known,  and  the  number  of  candidates  so  great,  that 
this  department  must  be  discontinued.  In  September  last  the 
Freshman  class  nnmbored  one  hundred  and  five,  the  largest 
class  it  has  ever  received.  It  is  probable  that  the  Freshman 
class  will  be  much  larger  this  year.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  preparatory  department,  as  there 
is  no  room  in  the  College  to  receive  its  students,  and  it  may  bo 
that  it  is  no  longer  desirable.  The  Trustees  have,  therefore, 
officially  announced  that  they  will  receive  no  more  students 
in  the  preparatory  department. 

It  would  seem  that  with  this  change  a  new  stage  of  devel- 
opment has  begun.  The  belief  is  often  expressed  that  the 
remarkable  success  thus  far  attained  is  but  a  beginning. 
They  have  gone  through  with  their  first  four  years  of  college 
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life,  graduated  their  first  class,  and  are  now  going  on  with 
their  four  fully  estahlished  classes  —  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  and  Senior.  The  feeling  seems  to  animate  every  depart- 
ment that  there  is  a  great  future  before  them.  There  is  not 
only  a  wise  modesty  in  their  appreciation  of  what  they  have 
accomplished,  but  the  ambition  to  excel  themselves,  and  go  on 
to  higher  work,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  still  greater  progress. 

LIFE  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  positive  religious  character  of  Wellesley  is  well  known, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  speak  of  this  aspect  of  its  home  life.  If 
we  attempt  to  give  our  impression  of  the  Wellesley  students  in 
a  single  phrase,  we  should  say  that  lady-like  self-possession  is 
the  marked  characteristic.  The  calendar  states  that  the  Col* 
lege  is  intended  for  young  women  of  moderate  means;  and  that 
students  who  are  wealthy,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not,  are 
expected  to  practice  economy,  and  to  discourage  any  extrav- 
agance in  dress  and  personal  expenditure.  This  suggestion 
seems  to  be  heeded.  The  young  ladies  were  dressed  simply 
and  in  good  taste.  There  was  no  appearance  of  "gush''  or 
self-consciousness,  nothing  "fast "  or  *'  loud''  in  dress  or  man- 
ners. It  did  not  seem  to  excite  any  surprise  that  visitors 
should  attend  the  classes  or  be  received  in  the  dining-hall. 
Everything  went  on  quietly  in  its  customary  course. 

There  was  the  same  variety  in  face  and  form  that  might  be 
expected  among  three  hundred  and  fifty  American  girls.  Tho 
general  appearance  of  health  was  marked.  Certainly,  hard 
study  does  not  seem  to  break  down  the  girls  at  Wellesley. 
Their  manners  were  quiet,  dignified  and  graceful.  At  table 
there  was  no  stifi*ness,  nor  awkward  restrain^.  The  young 
ladies  chatted  merrily,  and  everything  wore  the  aspect  of 
cheerful  happiness.  There  was  nothing  gloomy,  prim  or 
restrained,  in  anything  we  saw  at  the  College.  There  was  tk 
ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  young  life  through  the  halls  and  cor- 
ridors. They  came  and  went  singly  or  in  company ;  all  seemed 
busy,  bright  and  joyous.  The  predominant  thought  as  we  look 
back  is,  beautiful  young  lives  —  beautiful,  happy  years. 

We  were  impressed  with  tho  marked  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  expression  and  manner,  the  natural  result  of  wise  education 
and  fortunate  surroundings.  Certainly,  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  upon  tho  girls,  and  the  girls  upon  each  other,  added  to 
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.  the  cultnre  that  elevates  and  refines  home,  are  bringing  ont  a 
beautiful  type  of  womanhood. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  College  life  that  would  offend 
the  moBt  fastidious  taste.  There  are  no  public  exhibitions, 
DO  Tulgar  copies  of  the  bad  manners  of  college  boys,  no 

.  hazinga  and  no  slang.  The  students  do  not  seem  to  forget 
that  they  are  youDg  ladies,  nor  to  respect  themselves  aa  well  as 
respect  others.  We  heard  of  many  charming  customs  which 
have  already  grown  up  at  the  College  — the  lovely  Flower  Sun- 
day, when  the  chapel  is  decorated  with  flowers,  aa  a  welcome 
of  the  girla  to  their  new  home — the  Wellcsley  fashion  of  haz- 
ing the  Freshmen  with  bouquets  and  kind  groetiogs  from  the 
Sophomores ;  the  corridor  parties ;  the  receptions;  the  College 
societies;  the  boating  crews,  with  their  pretty  customs  and 
pretty  costumes,  their  salutes  and  their  songs ;  as  we  recall  these, 
we  say  again,  beautiful  young  lives — beautiful,  happy  years. 
As  wo  close  our  remarks  about  the  students,  we  must  refer  to 
their  protest  in  favor  of  honest  scholarship,  which  ought  to  find 
an  echo  in  every  institution.  "During  the  first  year  a  "  black 
sheep"  was  found  in  their  number,  who,  among  other  pccca- 
dillooB,  was  given  to  "  ponies  "  and  "  keys."  After  she  left  the 
College  the  girls  voted  for  a  law  of  their  own,  that  the  use  of 
ponies  should  be  considered  as  a  crime  against  the  stiidcnta; 
that  if  any  one  should  bo  guilty  of  using  them,  she  should  bo 
waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  classes  and  solemnly 
warned  npt  to  repeat  the  offense;  that  if  the  offense  should  be 
repeated,  they  would  demand  from  the  Faculty  the  exclusion  of 
tho  offender.  We  say  well  done  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  when  it  bears  such  fruit.  Would  that  this  were  the 
students'  law  in  every  school  and  college.  There  is  nothing 
more  disgraceful  or  dishonorable  than  the  practice,  now  so 
common,  of  using  keys  and  ponies.  It  implies  a  low  tone 
of  honor  in  tho  persons  who  tolerate  it,  as  well  as  moral 
dishonesty  in  those  who  practice  the  deception. 

WHAT  HAS  WELLE3LET  ACCOHPLISHEDp 

We  Snd  ourselves  turning  back  from  this  general  survey  of 
the  College  life,  and  inquiring  what  has  been  the  practical 
outcome  of  tbia  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  womenf 
What  has  Wellesley  College  accomplished  in  this  work? 
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One  result,  certainlj  is,  that  it  has  created  the  most  beau- 
tiful home  for  our  girls  that  the  world  has  yet  known,  with 
much,  if  not  everything,  that  wealth,  science  and  patient 
industry  can  gather,  for  their  comfort,  health  and  well-being. 

It  has  established  a  complete  and  thoroughly  equipped  col- 
lege, with  a  regular  curriculum  of  the  highest  standard;  with  tk 
collection  of  scientific  apparatus  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
college  we  know  of;  with  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
library,  that  ranks  among  the  first  half-dozen  of  our  college 
libraries;  with  ample  cabinets  in  Natural  History;  and  with 
thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  that  place  it  in  the  first  rank. 

It  was  the  first  College  to  introduce  the  new  method  of 
laboratory  instruction  in  physics  upon  the  broad  and  scientific 
plans  which  were  originated  by  Professor  Pickering. 

It  has  also  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  Americaa 
institutions  to  establish  laboratories  for  the  study  of  Biology, 
and  give  instruction  in  this  new  science. 

We  believe  that  it  has  already  done  more  than  any  College  to 
promote  the  study  of  microscopy  and  its  practical  applications. 
In  the  apparatus  and  equipment  for  instruction  in  this  science 
we  know  of  no  college  that  can  compare  with  Wellesley. 

It  has  inaugurated  in  the  Teachers'  Collegiate  Course  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  reform  for  the  female  teachers  of  the  land ; 
and,  although  this  is  but  the  germ  of  a  great  conception,  its 
practical  utility  is  already  demonstrated  and  appreciated. 

Best  of  all,  it  furnishes  a  practical  example  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  education.  With  our  experience  for  the  past 
forty  years,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  young  College  furnishes  to-day  the 
most  practical,  the  most  thorough  and  complete  illustration^ 
which  we  know,  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction. 

So  much  for  what  Wellesley  has  accomplished  in  the  last 
four  years.  If  in  the  years  to  come  the  same  spirit  of  progress, 
the  same  practical  wisdom  and  the  same  breadth  of  view,  gov- 
ern its  counsels,  it  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
with  which  we  commenced  this  article,  and  which  grows  with 
our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our  knowledge, —  that  the 
movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of  the 
great  ocean  currents  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  not  a 
passing  excitement  or  temporary  reform. 
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INTIlODUrTIOM. 

The  earliest  recognition  by  the  General  Govemment,  of  education 
in  the  several  States  as  a  great  national  interest,  vaa  made  in  the 
<»Daus  of  1S40.  We  have  already  mentioDed  Mr.  Barnard's  early 
efForta  in  1838,  and  in  1839,*  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  nse  made  by  him 
and  Mr.  Hann  in  1842,  of  the  statistics  of  institutions,  teachers,  and 
students,  and  the  illiteracy  of  the  adult  population  of  both  native 
and  foreign  birth,  to  show  the  magnitude  of  this  interest,  and  the 
titter  inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  Republican  government. 

In  1842  and  1843,  Mr.  Barnard  urged  on  large  public  audiences 
in  legislative  halls,  uid  elsewhere  in  nearly  every  State,  the  impor- 
tance of  collecting  and  disseminating  by  ofSclal,  or  associated 
agency,  reliable  information  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and  of 
establishing  in  each  State,  and  some  one  city  tor  the  whole  coun- 
try, "  a  central  repository  or  ofBiy,  supplied  with  plans  of  school- 
houses,  apparatus,  and  furniture,  and  a  circulating  library  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  education,  and  a  specimen  of  school  hbrary ;" 
"  and  to  give  the  highest  efficiency  to  any  and  all  these  agencies  of 
school  improvement,  the  employment  of  an  individual  who  should 
devote  all  his  time  to  their  promotion." 

In  1845,  and  again  in  1847  he  tried  to  get  "the  difhision  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  and  administration  of  systems  of  public  schools"  into  the 
plan  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1849,  in  the  Committee 
charged  with  presenting  topics  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Friends  of  Popular  Education,  he  proposed  "  the 
establishment  at  Washington  of  a  permanent  Statistical  Bureau 
charged  with  the  decennial  census,  which  should  present  an  annual 
report  on  the  educational  statistics  and  progress  of  the  country." 

In  1850  he  proposed  to  secure  the  same  object  for  New  England 
with  some  modifications,  anch  as  the  establishment  of  a  monthly 
Journal,  through  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc^on;  and  in 
1854  the  "  plan  of  a  Central  Agency  for  the  Advancement  of  Bdu- 
cstion  in  the  United  States,"  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or 

*  Amaiican  Joamil  of  SdacatlDi]  XIX.  p.  8B7:  DoT,  p.  9S1.  After  the  ReceHlan  oTth* 
SoHtten  StitM  In  lesi.  ■  Oonnnneiil  Banu^r  EduatfoD  J>««m«  l)0;*!ti]<,  mod  ths  iri- 


..  j»  In  (hM  direction.    8m  P«per  bj  8.  H.  White  of  Illlnol*. 

WA.J.Btekofl'of  OUo,lD  ISKiofJ.  P.  Wlckerdum,  ~    " —    -  '—  -■ ■ 
WUlVaf  Ohio  (now  or  IndUDi),  In  Juiuai-r,  18H,— ill  pi 
-'*-■   -  -  Uoo  IbT  tbo«  Tau*.    A  blitorr  of  (he  Act,  and  ui  lu 
VdIhhm  XXV. 
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the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  or  a  Bureau  in 
one  of  the  governmental  departments,  was  submitted  by  him 
to  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington  in  December,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation above  named.  A  Committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  and  Mr.  Barnard  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Head  of  any  of  the  Departments  on  the  subject.  This 
"  Plan,"  as  will  be  seen  below,  embodies  substantially  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  establish  a  Department  of  Education  of  1867. 

The  following  Plan  for  "the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge" 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  fi)r 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  EducaUon  wa^  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Tlie  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  seoretary  or  agent;  with  a  salary. 
•nd  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  ofiice  and  depoe'rtory  of  educational  docomentB  and 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  division  of  knowledge  •» 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  impfor- 
ing  Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  mquiries  on  the  snbiect,  and  oolleot  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  tiiii^ 
and  without  charge  to  the  fiinds  of  the  institution,  [or  Aasodation]  Edncatioiial 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  ooUeoting  and 
disseminating  information.  ^ 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  bo  entitled  the  American  Jonmal  and  library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

6.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houset  and  fbmitnre. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  oonntriaa. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institntioiiB  \m 
this  and  other  countries.  « 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  ebe- 
where]  every  year. 

5.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  sommaiy  of  Am 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  Ofoty 
ocmntry 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.^A  quarterly  or  monthly  i«nie  nnder  iBbm 

general  title  of  the  American  Journal  and  Libeaet  of  Educatioii. 

* 

1.  A  Journal  or  Education,  to  be  issned  in  quarterly  or  monthly  munben. 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  edooation,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

IL  A  Library  of  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treat 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  bo 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 


AMXRICAN  LUUUtr  OP  BDOCATION. 

1.  A  CiTAiJoovc  of  thsbat  piiUi«atioiia  o 
dimipline  of  achool*,  of  every  grade,  and  on 
Bngliah,  Frvncb,  and  Germui  ungiugta. 

9.  A  HmoKT  or  KoDCATioii,  uioicnt  tai  modsni. 

3.  An  Account  or  E^luhntirt  iHmucnoii  in  Boaori,  bued  on  the 
r^MTts  of  Baohe,  Stone,  Mann,  and  olhera. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  DnrriDSTjiTca:  or  ooutribnlioDi  to  thsUitorjr 
ud  improTHinent  of  oummoo  or  publio  sohouli,  and  olhar  inititatintii,  maaei.alld 
jgeDCiM  of  popular  uduoatioQ  la  Uie  aeverai  Stales  (B.) 

5.  School  AaoHiTioniaa ;  or  the  piindplan  of  oouMrootioti,  vantilalion. 
irariniiig,  looustioii,  HBtiug,  JM.,  applied  to  aohool  roomi,  liMtura  halla,  ,-ind 
cbaa  rooms,  with  llliutratlooa. 

6.  Normal  Sohooli,  sad  other  ioatilutloiu,  meaDS  and  agenoiufl  for  the  pro- 
feaioDal  tr^nmg  aod  iinpravenieiit  ot  traoben. 

7.  STrTEii  or  Pciuo  Uducatiqh  roa  una*  citiu  and  viixAon.  with  aD 
MOaant  of  tbu  wibaula  and  otbcr  ineaoa  of  popular  L-ducallon  anrl  n-erealion  in  the 
priDCipal  oibet  of  Bnrope  and  In  thia  oouatry. 

8.  Stitih  or  PorvLia  Educatimi  roa  irAaiiDLr  rDPULATau  dutuct* 
with  an  auMunt  of  the  aohoola  Id  Norway  and  the  agrioullaral  pnnioDii  of  otlier 


and   other   mcana   of  adTBBoIng   agricultural 

•A  to  the  meuhanio  art*,  olri)  engineering,  fto. 

II,  Schools  or  Tkad*,  Naviqattoh,  CoMUtiCi,  Ac. 

IS.  FuiALi  Education,  with  an  aocount  of  the  beat  •eminariaa  Ibr  femalea  in 
thia  oODDlry  and  In  Enrope. 

13.  IdirmmoKB  roa  OaPHuia, 

H.  Schools  or  iNDonar,  or  inntitutioiia  for  traaQt.  idle  ^  neglected  cbltdivo, 
bafore  Ihey  have  been  convicted  of  urlme. 

15.  RarDBH  Sokoou,  or  Inatitutlona  for  yooHH  orimiiw" 

16.  HoDm  or  KinioE,  for  adalt  oriminaw . 

IT.  SaooNDAar  Eoucatioh.  Inoladlng  1.  iiutitalloni  preparatory  lo  aullese, 
and  3.  inatitutloru  preparalor;  lo  apealal  eohooli  of  agricnltore,  angineering,  traSe, 
naTintioD,  Ao. 

16.  CoLLiaa*  and  UnirtaarnlB, 

tH.  SoHoou  or  TnaoLOOT,  Law,  and  Midicihc. 

20.    MlLITAKT    AND    NaTAL   ScROOU. 

31,  SorrLEHaNTAaf  Educatioh,  mcludlng  ndnll  kIicioIb,  sTeolDg  lohoola, 
•ooraea  of  popular  leotures,  debating  alaaBca,  mechanle  Inatltulee,  &e. 

33.  LiHAam,  with  hlnla  for  the  purohnae,  arrangement,  catalogoelng, 
drawing  and  pr«*erTa(ioD  of  books,  eapeoially  in  libmries  designed  for  popuW 


K.  Psauc  MoKUita 
26.  PnaLio  Gaidcns,  and  other  •ouruea  of  popular  recreation. 
ST-  ElWCAriONAL  TaAOra,  or  a  seriea  of  abort  essays  on  topies  of  immadiale 
praoticaJ  Importnnoe  to  Ifaofaen  and  school  officers. 

38,  Edocatiohii.  BioaaArirr,  or  the   tiv«  of  dlslingniahed   eduoators   and 

39.  Educatiohal  BKNarurroaa,  or  an  aci»unt  of  the  founders  and  benefaotora 
of  ednoatjonaj  and  aolenUiio  institutions. 

30.  SlLr-EnucATioH  1  or  hinta  lor  •elf-formation,  with  aiamplfs  of  the  pnnuit 
of  knowledge  ondar  dliiicnltJes. 

31 .  HoMi  Bddoation  ;  with  IDnstratioDs  drawn  from  the  Family  Traininf; 
of  diflerent  ODODtries. 

39.  Edvcatmnal  NoMtacuToaa  and  Ihdki  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  ttard  in  deaoribing  the  syatenie  and  inatitations  of  adnoation  in  difler- 
cgit  eonntrin,  with  rebrenee  to  the  booka  where  the  subjeols  are  diaouesed  sad 


Hw  Soiaa,  when  oompleta,  will  oonslitnte  an  EacrcLoraniA 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES}  or  Contribn 
lioDB  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pnblic  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popular  Edacatiou. 

I.  Survey  of  the  prinoipal  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people 
with  an  explanation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  sch<H>ls  and  education. 

[I.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  schools,  t.  e.,  Appropriation  of  Public  I^nds  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  several  States,  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

III.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting  education,  with  special  reference  Ui  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  in  operation  in  18  4,  or  18./5,  in  each  State. 

IV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Census  returns  o1 
iS./Of  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  following 

beads: 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  embrace 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  £ducation. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.  i.  Fine  ArU». 

b.  Law.  f    Mechanics.  j.  Deaf-mutes. 
0.   Medicine.               g.  Commerce.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.  h.  Teaching.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Libraries  of  Circulation.  f.  Adult  Schools. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference.  g.  Mechanic  Societies 
0.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  the  art»  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  a 
distinction  will  bo  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  Educational  funds — State,  Municipal  and  Institutional ;  amount  realized 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  paid  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings ;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illustra- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  institations 
in  each  State — with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document. 

Vin.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  educational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  fiocilities  of  locomotion,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  most 
oivilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[The  <ihove  work  is  in  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut^  who  hat 
vijfif^d  nearly  every  State  to  collect  documente,  and  instituted  personal  ohservO' 
tions  and  inquiries  respecting  the  several  points  presented  in  the  above  plan.] 


THE  DBPARTUENT  OF 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Aesociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  at  Detroit,  in  August,  1856,  Mr.  Barnard 
in  the  opening  address  as  retiring  president,  dwelt  on  certain 
public  aspects  of  education, — (1),  the  magnitude  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  as  exhibited  in  the  census  returns  of  1 850 ; 
(2).  the  service  the  National  Government  could  render  to  educa- 
tion in  the  several  Stat«8,  by  an  annual  report  from  a  competent 
ofGcer  who  should  be  put  in  immediate  communication  with  State 
and  municipal  eystoms,  and  thus  deal  with  the  education,  as  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  country;  (3),  the  appropriation  of  the  in- 
come of  the  public  lands  henceforward  to  the  several  States  for 
the  specific,  purpose  of  the  professional  education,  improvement,  and 
support  of  teachers  of  pubhc  schools:  (4),  a  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution of  every  State,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  Legislature 
to  establish,  aid,  and  supervise  public  schools  of  different  grades 
and  kinds  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  people,  and  to 
protect  society  from  the  neglect  of  parental  duty  in  not  sending 
their  children  to  some  school,  public  or  private;  (5),  to  apply  an 
educational  test  to  all  candidat«e  for  admission  to  the  mihtary, 
naval,  civil,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  government. 

Every  year  following  to  1861,  when  the  secession  of  the  south- 
em  members,  with  the  indifferences  of  some,  and  the  objections 
of  others  on  constitutional  sCmples  as  to  any  national  recognition 
of  a  State  duty,  changed  the  position  of  such  questions,  Mr. 
Barnard  visited  Washington  to  secure  some  advance  in  the  direc- 
tions above  indicated.  To  the  first  bill  to  grant  public  lands  in 
aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  he  secured 
some  votes  ;  to  the  amendment  changing  the  mode  of  appointing 
cadets  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academy  by  open  competitive 
examinations  in  each  congressional  district  as  advocated  by  him 
in  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  to  the  former  in  1861,  and  of  the 
latter  m  1862,  (both  drawn  up  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
boards  of  which  he  was  a  member,)  he  furnished  the  authority  on 
which  the  change  was  advocated  both  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  various  stages  of  the  discussion,  be  was  consulted  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  Memorial  of  Uie  National  Conven- 
tion of  School  Superintendents,  asking  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Education;  and  it  was  at  his  request,  and  furnished 
with  bis  explanations  as  to  tJie  true  and  obvious  intent  of  the  bill 
not  to  centralize  the  administration  of  schools,  that  the  bill  was 
rescued  from  the  executive  veto  by  the  personal  appeal  of  Senator 
Dixon*  of  Connecticut,  to  President  Johnson. 

*  Mr,  Dixon,  rrom  niraaaml  ft-lSDdsliip  to  Mr.  Barnird.  and  not  ftom  uy  ipaei*]  Inlersit 
in  ttw  nMunn  lIMlt;  tru  ibis  M  glTs  inch  srpUDaCloDi  to  Bsniton  who  werr  — '  — 
pand  t*coiifccan  tdfl  PnwIdentuT  Dsw  appolnuntnt,  to  *eain  the"     "" — 
Iloin  <tf  the  memorial  aad  bill  Itam  the  Hooie  In  Uut  Haalon. 


EDUCATION  :-A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  at  the 
present  time;  that  it  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishmeot  of 
school  systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a 
potent  means  for  improving  and  viUilizing  existing  systems.  This  it  oould 
accomplish : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so 
interpreting  tliem  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  edu- 
cational tests  and  measures. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  srfiool  systetns  in  different  communi- 
ties, States,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  of  school  instruction  and  manatjejneni,  and  making  them  the  common 
property  of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  respecting  the  school  laws  of 
tiie  different  States;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school 
funds;  the  different  classes  of  school  officers  and  their  relative  duties;  the  quali- 
fications required  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examination,  and  the  agencies 
provided  for  their  special  training ;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and  grading 
schools ;  improved  plan.s  of  school-houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  etc., — information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great 
expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  schools. 

5.  By  aiding  communities  and  States  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  is 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried 
improvements  be  included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education 
as  a  quickenor  of  intellectual  activities:  as  a  moral  renovator;  as  a  multiplier 
of  industry  and  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength 
and  shield  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau  would 
exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  few  persons 
who  have  not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully 
realize  how  wide-spread  and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Association  which  your  memorialists  represent  is 
itself  positive  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication 
between  the  school  officers  of  the  different  States.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments,  or  in  stolid  plodding,  for  the  want 
of  it. 

Tour  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
of  the  General  Government  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  couutrj-.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead 
them  to  self-educjition.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always 
least  appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  progress  that 
its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  without.  Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  exc«:*pt  education  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Tlioy  tva(;h,  correctly,  that  the 
demand  for  education  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  ilhistrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  scJiool  systems,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several 
States ;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the 
^<chool  authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would 
i)e  its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  iis  authoritative  and 
directive  control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially 
in  the  school  affairs  in  the  Stiites,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  them 
in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction. 
All  experience  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and 
directing  schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater 
their  vital  power  and  efficiency. 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIO.V. 

On  the  Mtb  of  Feb.,  ISoe,  Geo.  G*b?ield,  id  tbo  Bouse  of  KepreecnUliTeg, 
preseated  Ibe  MemoriBl  of  ibe  Kationsl  AeaociatioQ  of  School  SuperinicDdeau, 
which  met  in  WsEbingtoD,  Feb.  flth,  7th  &ad  Stb,  Euking  the  eBtabliBbment  of  & 
Natioa&l  Bureau  of  Education,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bill  providing  for  Bucb  • 
Bureau  in  the  Deportmeiit  of  the  InMrior,  and  both  memorial  and  bill,  on  bU 
motion,  were  referred  to  il  Select  Committee  of  seven.  Tbe  Committee,  cooBiat- 
ing  of  Gahfield,  of  Obio,  Pattxb80ii,  of  New  Bampihire,  Boutwkli.,  of  Haa- 
sachusetta,  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  Moulton,  of  IlliDOis,  Goodtiak,  of  New 
York,  and  Randall,  of  FeiiDsjlTauia,  reported  back  tbe  bill  on  tbe  Cth  of  June, 
with  an  amcodmeat  in  the  nature  of  a  aubstitute,  b}r  which  an  independent 
Department,  instead  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  was  created.  The  bill  thm 
amended,  wag  adrocaied,  on  the  Bth  and  Stb  of  June,  b;  Hr.  Dokkillt,  of  Itin- 
nesota,  Moclton,  of  Illinois,  Ur.  Banks  and  Ur.  Boutwell,  of  Haas.,  and  Hr. 
Garfikld,  of  Ohio,  and  opposed  by  Hr.  RoaRRS,of  N.  Jerge;,  Ur.  Ramdall,  of 
Peno.,  sod  Ur.  Pike,  of  Maine ;  but  final  action  was  not  reached  till  June  19th. 
when  the  question  being  taken  b;  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  as  reported  b; 
the  Committee,  bj  a  vote  of  80  yeaa  to  44  naya. 

The  Bill,  in  tbe  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, who  recommeoded  its  passage  without  amendment ;  and,  aller  a  debate 
on  the  '2Qth  oC  Feb.,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  Bureau  for  Department, 
waa  pmiHcd  as  received  from  (he  Bouse,  without  division,  on  the  1st  of  Uarch, 
*a<l  signed  by  the  President  on  the  2d. 

Sr  it  eniKled  bi/ the  Stnale  and  Houit  of  Jitprtsenlalinti  of  the  Ihiiltd  Sfalti 
ef  America  in  Congrttt  aitmbltd.  That  there  shall  be  establisiied,  at  the  t;ity 
of  Wasliinglon,  a  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sui'h 
Statistics  and  facta  aa  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
■eTcnl  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diflusiug  such  infomiation  respecting  the 
organizAtioa  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methoda  of 
teaching,  as  ^all  aid  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  eaiablisbment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherniae  promote  the  cause  ol' 
education  throughout  the  country. 

SkO.  a.  And  S<  it  further  enaeted.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  ahall  be  intruated  with  the  mauagement  of  the  departnien I  here- 
in establiahcd,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
ment, who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousaod  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  ghnll  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  animim,  and  one 
clerk  who  sbail  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said 
clerks  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  tn  acted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  CommieBioner 
of  Education  to  present  snoually  lo  Congroiis  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  labars,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  ibis 
department  is  established.  In  tbe  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  Ihia  act  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
ffrants  of  land  made  by  Congreas  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  tbe  same,  aa  far  as  the  same  can  bis 
determined. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Commisakmer  of  Public  Bnildings 
is  hereby  authoriied  and  directed  to  fiirnieh  proper  ofBces  for  the  use  of.  the 
department  herein  established. 

On  the  Ilth  of  Harch,  Bbhrt  Bahhakd  w»«  nominated  by  President  Jobneon, 
and  on  the  ISth  was  conflrmed  by  the  Senate,  CommlMioDer  of  Education. 


EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHT. 
HENRY  BARNARD.* 

HsKRT  Barnard,  a  gentlemaD  most  honorablj  assodated  by  his  deroted  lar 
bore  with  the  great  cause  of  American  education,  is  a  native  of  Conneeticutk 
He  was  bom  at  Hartford,  January  24,  1811,  of  a  family  which  had  lired  on  the 
spot  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  His  father  was  a  .wealthy  tamieii 
who  gave  to  his  son  every  advantage  of  education.  Beginning  with  the  usual 
New  England  preliminary  training  of  the  common  school,  he  advanced  through 
the  higher  course  of  an  academy  at  Monson,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hopkina 
Grammar  School,  in  Hartford,  to  Yale  College,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  in  1826.  His  college  career  of  four  years  was  marked  by  his  diligence 
and  success  in  classical  studies,  with  a  greater  devotion  to  English  literature 
than  generally  enters  into  the  subgraduate  course.  He  especially  availed  him- 
self, also,  of  the  opportunities  of  intellectual  hitercourse  withh  is  fellow-pupils, 
and  of  the  prompt  uses  of  his  faculties  offered  by  the  discus.sions  and  the  exer- 
cises of  the  college  literary  societies. 

Leaving  college  with  honor,  in  1830,  Mr.  Barnard  devoted  five  years  to  a 
systematic  course  of  reading  and  preparation  for  the  law,  joining  to  the  usual 
preliminary  study  of  the  profession  a  diligent  reading  of  the  best  English  au- 
thors, including  the  works  of  Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warburton,  Burke,  Barrow,  Tay- 
lor, and  other  great  masters  of  thought  and  expression.  Following,  too,  as  we 
are  told,  the  advice  of  President  Day  of  Yale,  he  kept  up  and  improved  bis  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  classics,  by  reading  every  day  something  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
or  Cicero.  His  mental  habits  as  a  scholar  were  also  strengthened  by  taking 
charge  for  a  time  of  an  academy  in  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1836,  having  pursued  his  special  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  the  Hod. 
Willis  Hall,  afterward  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  Mr. 
"William  H.  Hungerford,  of  Hartford,  he  was  admitted  as  attorney  and  counselor- 
at-law  in  Connecticut.  Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  his  father,  to  visit  Europe,  having  previously  trav- 
eled with  the  earnestness  of  a  diligent  observer  through  the  Western  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  life  and  nature  abroad,  he  made  extensive  journeys  on  foot  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  personages  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  fortified  by  in- 
telligent travel,  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  to  the  United 
States,  with  increased  power  and  a  confirmed  resolution  to  make  his  life  useftil 
to  his  countrymen. 

In  1837,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Hartford  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
and  served  in  that  body  for  three  years,  devoting  himself  to  measures  relating 
to  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  Various  humanitary 
objects  enlisted  his  attention,  as  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  insane,  public  libraries^  &G, ;  but  he  was  especially  engaged  in 
originating  and  securing  the  passage  of  an  "Act  to  Provide  for  the  Better  Su- 
pervision of  Common  Schools."  A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created  by  this 
act,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was  made  the  secretary.  The  duties  of  this  office 
were  of  the  most  responsible  character,  and,  in  fact,  threw  upon  the  secretary  the 
guidance  and  working  of  the  whole  system.    It  became  his  duty  to  ascertain, 

*  Fkom  Dujckioek*!  **C)fclopadia  of  JImmieam.  LiUraturt,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  97. 
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riflier  t^  omnmQDleation  or  bj  peraoual  inspection,  tlie  actosl  oood'tioii  of  thft 
schools;  to  addraaB,  at  leut,  one  meeting  oT  parents,  teadiera,  and  acliool  offl- 
cen  in  eachcoun^;  toe^tandeup^inCendthepabUcHtionora  joornalUevoied 
to  edncation,  and  to  presenl  to  tbe  board  and  tiie  Legialature  a  report  of  bis  va- 
rioas  obecrvatioa^  wiUi  augscBtions  as  to  the  maaagement  of  tbe  great  interesU 
Intrusted  to  liim. 

EiB  QrBt  aDDUal  report  was  preeeoUd  in  1 839,  ezhibitiiig  a  vast  array  of  fiict^ 
file  reeult  of*  diligent  and  intelligent  performuice  or  theae  rarious  duties.  It 
called  forth  tlie  admiration  of  tlie  Uta  Giiancellor  Kent,  who  pronoonced  it,  in 
bis  Commentaries  on  American  I^w,  "A  bold  and  startling  docoment,  Foonded 
on  the  moHt  painstaking  and  critical  inqniiy,  and  containing  a  minute,  accnrate, 
oomprefaensive,  and  instructiTe  exhibition  of  the  pmclical  conditton  and  opera- 
tion of  the  common  school  Eij-gtem  of  education."  Four  reports  of  this  character 
covered  tlie  period  of  Ur.  Barnard's  secretaryship,  when  the  board  waa  ebolisbed 
b;  some  untoward  poliiical  action  la  1B13.  During  this  period,  Mr.  BarasrA 
also  issued  four  volumea  of  the  "  Contiecticai  Common  Scliool  Joamid,"  The 
oompensation  allowed  by  the  State  for  these  services,  over  finir  thousand  dol- 
lars, was  gGoeroUEty  expended  bj  the  aecretar?  in  promoting  the  WQilc  of 
Mlucatton. 

Mr.  Barnard  next  made  a  tour  tbrotighout  the  country,*  collecting  mnlerial  Ibr 
*  "Histary  of  Public  Schools  and  the  ifeani  of  Popalar  EdacoHon  in  the  Dmtcd 
Slatis,"  from  the  prepsration  of  which  he  waa  withdrawn  to  the  work  of  setting 
on  foot  a  comprehensive  system  of  achool  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Ho  waa 
inBtnimeDlol  in  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointneot  of  an  agent  or 
commissioner  to  examine  into  and  further  ttiia  work  of  instruction  in  ttie  State; 
and,  on  the  act  being  pawed,  became  such  commissioner.  Be  performed  tliese 
new  duties  from  1S43  to  L84E>,  creating  a  system  of  organization,  exact  in  de> 
tail,  thorough  and  eCBcient  in  alt  its  r^utationa.  Hia  publlahed  writings  daring 
thU  time  include  "-*  Report  an  Ou  Pvhlic  SchooU  of  RJiode  taland,"  (1M6;) 
"Ooeumenla  B^aSng  to  Oit  FMie  Sckooh  of  Bhede  leland,"  (1848;)  "Dora- 
mentary  History  of  the  PubUe  SehooU  of  Providence  from  1800  Ic  1849,"  and 
'^Journal  of  Rhode  MandlMliMe  of  Instnetion,"  3  voU,  (I81G-9.)  At  the  close 
of  bis  Bervices,  which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  from  ill  health,  Ur.  Bar* 
nard  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  BepreeenUtivca 
oftbe  State  for  "the  able,  faithful,  and  judidona  maimer  in  which  he  had,  fbr 
five  years,  fulfilled  his  duties  as  CommiseloDer  of  Public  Sehoola." 

Heturningnow  tohishomein  Connecticut,  and  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  mansion 
^ich  be  had  inherited  from  his  father,  he  resisted  various  offers  of  professor- 
ships and  other  responsible  situatioos  connected  with  education,  to  advance  this 
good  work  in  bis  own  State.  In  1849,  he  saw  his  favorite  project  successfbl, 
of  ths  eatablishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  be  waa  placed  at  the  head 
of  it,  in  its  general  conduct,  with  tbe  duties  added  to  this  oCBce  of  principal,  of 
Siqwrintendent  of  Gommoa  Schools.    On  the  4th  of  Jun^  1851,  he  delirered 
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the  dedicatory  address  on  the  completion  of  the  building  provided  by  the  do- 
zens of  New  Britain  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Normal  SchooL 

In  1862,  he  published  a  ^^Discourse  in  Ckmimemoration  of  ^  Life^  (JhofraeUr^ 
and  St^rvices  of  (he  Rev,  Thmtias  U.  Gallaudet^"  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Hartford,  with  an  appendix,  embracing  a  "History  of  Deaf  Mute  In- 
gtniction  and  Institutions  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  of 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford."  He  again  edited  the  ^^Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal"  from  1860  to  1855.  In  1854,  he  published  a  volume  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  octavo  pages,  an  elaborate  view  of  ''^National  Education  in  Ewrope^^ 
a  repository  of  valuable  facts  which  was  declared  by  the  "  Westminster  Review  " 
"  to  group  under  one  view  the  varied  experience  of  nearly  all  civilized  countries.'* 

Mr.  Barnard  resigned  his  official  duties  as  superintendent  in  Connecticut,  in 
1854;  but  he  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  purpose  of  his  life  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education.  He  began  the  publication,  at  Hartford,  of  a  quarterly 
review,  the  ^^ American  Journal  of  EdxtcatiiM^^''  in  1856,  and  it  has  since  been 
continued  and  conducted  by  him.  Its  pages  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the 
history,  the  philosophy,  and  practice  of  the  work  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  distinct  publications  of  Mr.  Barnard  is  ft 
volume,  the  first  of  a  projected  series,  entitled  ^^Educational  Biography^  or  Jfo- 
raoirs  of  Teachers^  EducatorSy  and  Promoters  and  Benefactors  of  Education,  Lit' 
eiature,  and  Science."  One  of  its  subjects,  the  precursor  of  a  long  line  of  Amer^ 
ican  worthies,  has  also  furnished  a  separate  theme  for  the  author  in  bis  "j?m>- 
graphical  Sketch  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  with  Notes,  on  the  Early  Free  Schools  and 
School  Books  of  New  England,"  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at 
Hartford,  in  1856.  There  are  other  works  of  Mr.  Barnard  relating  to  the  topic 
of  education,  of  which  we  may  mention  a  volume,  of  which  the  large  number 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  entitled  ^^School  Ar» 
diiteciure,"  and  in  an  abridged  form,  ^^Fractical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  of 
School  Architecture." 

The  value  of  such  labors  speaks  for  itself!  It  is  of  a  practical  character,  and 
ft  reputation  Uke  that  of  Dr.  Barnard — (he  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Yale  College,  from  Union,  and  from  Harvard,  founded  upon  it)— -can 
only  be  supported  by  manifest  ability.* 

[In  the  Spring  of  1852,  aflor  several  interviews  with  several  leading  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  to  the  policy  on  which  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  should  be  reorganized,  but  without  reference  to  his  being  associated 
with  it,  Mr.  Barnard  was  tendered  the  appointment  of  chancellor,  and  would 
have  accepted  but  for  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system  from  being  thrown  from 
his  carriage,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  physician,  required  the  cessation  of  all 
mental  effort  for  several  months,  which  were  spent  in  England  and  France.  On 
his  return  he  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana, 
which  he  declined,  but  in  1858  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  State 
University  of  Wisconsin,  on  condition  that  be  might  at  the  same  time  act  as 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  and  in  that  capacity  inaugurate  ft  sys- 
tem of  Teachers*  Institutes,  County  Teachers  Associations,  Normal  Classes  in 
all  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public  High  Schools,  and  one  Normal  School  at 
the  capital  of  the  State  to  give  development  and  efficiency,  to  the  profe^onal 
training  of  teachers,  and  make  the  University  felt  in  the  educational  movementi 
f  the  State.] 
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WegiTC  below  ft  tew  notices  of  Mr.  Barnard's  labors  uid  publictitiODS  lO 
«  c«use  of  public  echooU  and  popular  educaUon. 

"  [  can  not  omiL  ihin  oppartuniijr  of  teconiniendini  ihc  nporU  vhirJi  bira  amaiuled 

:■!  riewa  in  rc'giid  <o  th«  wliole  auliiect  of  scbool  educalion."    fiuAofi  .Ug«a  Pvl 
.  m  iht  SclioU  and  ScStolmMMUr,  p.  lia,     Ac*  rort  xl.,  IS42. 

■■  The  repon,  [for  ISSe,]  conlaiiu  x  lilvrioui  and  Ihurough  eiaminalkm  of  lb*  con 
:ion  of  the  coininan  schuuls.  in  every  pan  of  iha  State,     ll  ia  a  bold  and  BUtttlin| 

i..__!.,g  j^j  j„,iruciite  exhibition  of  the  piaclivn]  condiuon  and  ujier 


■lioii  of  ihi 

Z*!..     TftHt—FiflA  Ed.     IWS.     Vai.JI.,p.l96- 

"The  aeveral  report)  of  Henry  Barnanl,  Eaq..  SeCTClai7  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion—the  moit  alile,  ellicieni,  and  best  informed  officer  that  coiild.  perhaps,  be  engaged 
m  the  aervice—contam  a  digest  of  the  fuUeat  and  most  vuhiaUe  infonniition  that  la 
readily  lo  be  obtained  on  the  aubjecl  of  common  gchoola,  both  in  hlunipe  and  tba 
Uiiiled  Stales.  I  can  only  refer  la  Iheae  documenu  »ith  the  highest  opinion  of  Ihtil 
uierita  and  value."    Da,  Fifth  Ed., p.  196. 

"His  laliurs  In  Conneclicul  am  chiraclarlied  by  great  aohriely  nf  Ihnu^t,  palienl 

vf  a^nerouihean"    iVno  yorl  Rnim  far  April,  \m. 

"  Here,  [R.  1.,]  In  the  ihort  ipat:e  of  four  yean,  be  crested  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished a  system  of  popular  educaiion,  whicli,  under  Ihc  w  lac  and  coielul  adiuinislratioa 
of  his  surccasota  in  oHice,  has  becoiue  a  model  for  general  imitUiun."  AppUton'M  An 
Atiurican  Cydajxtda,  VeL  II..  p.  6*5. 

"  Henry  Bernard,  of  Connecticut,  La)  devoted  hi)  life  to  the  promotion  of  education, 

He  is  eminently  piiiclical,  and,  a)  the  same  time,  by  hli  various  writinfa.  he  haa  Uri^e- 
iy  diSuaed.  among  all  claaaea,  true  viena  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  thorough  in- 
aiiuciion,  especially  In  a  couniiy  where  the  political  Inatiiutions  real  upon  tlie  people." 
RrallalH/mKfalift  Timt.    Bg  H.  O.Gaodhcli.VU.  l..p.  Ml. 

ful  effona'^r*  he  foundalfoo  of  educali^n,''in  'the  largest  sense,  a'nd  fur  Ihe  elevation, 
ing  ciiihiBllon."    Dr.  Hwnplirty'4  Lift  and  Xotert  o/  V.  H.  ColJiwfal, 
"I  remember,  with  freah  intcreat.  lo-da^.  [openini  nf  the  Slate  Normal  School  of 

in  Ihe  feilivilie)  of  this  occasion,  consulted  with  me,  thirteen  yeora  ago,  in  lefiard 
lo  his  plana  of  life ;  raiaing,  in  particular,  the  question,  vhethei  he  should  give  bimaelf 
wholly  and  fioally  to  the  cause  of  public  tchoula,  I  knew  hia  motivea,  the  gruHini 
dislasie  he  had  for  political  life,  in  which  he  was  already  embarked,  with  prospect)  M 
auccfss,  and  the  deiire  he  felt  lo  occupy  some  field  more  immediately  and  aimpl^r  t«- 
DuDteriog  jears 
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"  It  ia  an  encyclopadia  of  educational  ayatenu  and  maiboda."    JUiitniihitsUi  TWdl 
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ft 

"Tbe  TWtw  ediool -houses  in  the  United  States,  so  well  adamed  to  their  objects,  twtfc 
in  their  exterior  and  interior,  are  visible  marks  of  his  zeal.  His  *  School  ArchitectursP 
has  been  widely  influential  in  America;  and.  since  the  Edinburgh  Review  called  atten- 
tion to  its  merits,  the  results  of  bis  suggestions  are  already  manifest  in  England.  **1 
have  oAen  had  occasion  to  admire  the  magic  influence  of  Dr.  Barnard,  his  hriHiant 
powers  of  eioouence,  and  his  great  administrative  talents.**  Dr.  Wtmrntr**  Dit  Kirdm 
mnl  SchuU  in  rford  Ammika,    Leipzig,  1853. 

''Dr.  Barnard,  by  his  writings  on  school  architecture,  has  created  a  new  depaitment 
m  educational  literature."    Dr.  Vogel.    Leipzig. 

"This  change,  [in  the  school -houses  and  schools  of  Rhode  Island  and  Coanectieot, 
especially  the  gradation  of  schools,]  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  labors  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard 
more  thaii  to  any  other  cause.  This  gentleman  has  dedicated  his  remaiiLable  abilities, 
for  many  years,  to  the  improvement  of  common  school  education.  The  results  oi  bis 
labors  may  be  discovered  in  almost  every  town  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.** 
Dr.  WaylaruTM  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  American  Inatitute  of  Instructions/or  1854. 

"  Under  his  administration,  common  schools  advanced  rapidly.    Gentlemanly  in  his 
address,  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  remarkably  active  and  earnest,  be  combines  more 
essential  elements  of  character  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  than  any  other  indi 
vidual  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted.'*    Hon.  John  Kingsbury. 

**  For  cariying  out  these  measures  of  reform  and  improvement,  an  agent  was  selected, 
of  whom  it  is  not  extravagant  lo  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be  requiredf,  we  must  wait  a* 
least  another  generation,  for  a  better  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present.**  Mr. 
Mann,  in  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal^  for  1846. 

"  There  is  no  man  whom  our  committee  has  consulted  on  this  subject,  for  the  last 
three  years,  who  gives  us  so  much  satisfaction,  who  is  so  perfectly  master  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  thoroughly  practical  in  his  views,  as  he.  We  regard  him  as  deservedly 
the  ^jest  and  ablest  guide  on  this  subject  in  the  whole  country."  Hon.  J.  G,  Hvihwrd, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Colleges,  Common  Schools,  4«.,  m  the  Legislature  of  N.  Y.,  1842. 

**  The  new  system  in  Connecticut  was  most  efHciently  and  beneficially  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  men.'*  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Oratiom 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  Boston,  1842. 

**  His  task  was  to  awaken  a  slumbering  people,  to  tempt  avarice  to  loosen  its  grasp, 
to  cheer  the  faint-hearted,  and  awaken  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  the  desponding.  *  *  * 
We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  engaged  in  such  a  cause.  We  honor  that  spirit  which  is 
willing  **  to  spend  and  be  spent "  in  the  public  service,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  sine- 
cures loaded  with  honors  and  emoluments,  but  toiling  alone,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  alike  indifferent  to  the  flattery  or  the  censure  of  evil-minded  men,  and 
intent  only  on  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  To  that 
iipirit  is  the  world  indebted  for  all  of  goodness  and  greatness  in  it  worth  possessing. 
The  exploits  of  the  conqueror  may  fill  a  more  ambitious  page  in  history;  the  splen 
dors  of  royalty  may  appear  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude; 
and  to  the  destroyer  of  thrones  and  kingdoms  they  may  bow,  in  terror  of  his  power; 
but  the  energy  and  devotion  of  a  single  man,  acting  on  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  greater  than  them  all.  They  may  flourish  for  a  day,  and  the  morrow  will 
know  them  not.  but  his  influence  shall  live ;  and  through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  thrones  and  kingdoms  and  powers  on  earth,  shall  hold  its  onward,  upward  course  of 
encouragement  and  hope  in  the  great  cause  of  human  progress  and  advancemeni.** 
New  York  Review  for  April,  1843. 

**  We  commend  Mr.  Barnard's  Reports  as  valuable  documents,  ably  and  careAdljr 
prepared,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  edu* 
cation.  *  *  We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  recordin(^  our  admiratioQ 
of  that  singular  disinterestedness  which  crowns  his  other  good  qualities.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time  gratuitously,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  this  interest. 
We  record  this  fact  with  pride  and  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that,  in  this  age  of  loud  pro- 
fession and  restless  self-seeking,  an  individual  has  been  found,  with  the  magnanimity 
to  enter  upon,  and  a  resolution  to  persevere  in,  this  modest  course  of  self-sacrificing 
usefulness.  Let  the  State  of  Connecticut  look  to  it  that  she  pays  to  such  conduct  its 
proper  meed  of  gratitude  and  respect.  One  such  man  is  worth  a  score  of  self  sh  poll* 
ticians.**    North  American  Renew  J'or  April,  1842. 

*'  When  I  contemplate  the  picture  of  the  immense  mental  labor  accomp.ished  in  thit 
way  [by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  labors  to  build  up  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Is 
land  ;]  when  I  think  of  what  a  mass  of  information  has  thus  been  spread,  and  how  con- 
viction has,  as  it  were,  been  made  to  force  itself  upon  every  home,  every  head,  sad 
svery  heart ;  when  1  behold  a  people  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a  great  public 
evil,  and  in  a  manner  driven  out  of  their  houses  to  correct  it ;  when  1  see  all  this,  i  con 
fess  I  am  more  affected  by  this  crusade  against  dilapidated  school -houses,  inefficient 
schooiroasters,  and  faulty  methods  of  instruction,  than  by  many  of  the  enterprises  thai 
are  more  lauded  in  history.**  Siljstrom*s  Educatwnal  Instttutum*  of  the  United 
SttielUwlm,  1859 
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Defartueht  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Marchl5, 1868. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year  since  he  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authority  to  organize  and  administer  the  aflairs 
of  this  Dcpartroeat,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  the  honor  to 
submit  his  first  or  preliminary  Report,  "embodying  the  resutls  of  his 
investigations  and  labors,  togetlicr  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations,  as  will  in  his  judgment  subserre  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  estabhshed  " — as  is  provided  for  in  the 
following  Act,  approved  March  2,  1667, 

AH   ACT  TO  ESTABl.ISU    A   DEPAftTHBKT  OF  EDCCAnON. 

Be  it  enaelat  by  Ote  Senate  and  IIoiim  vf  R-jpraealatiiea  of  Ok  United  St-Uta  of 
Am^rira,  in  Coiujraa  amiemUed,  That  tliere  sliiill  be  eslabliitln-d,  Bt  tlie  city  of 
Washington,  a  Department  of  Eilucu^n,  fur  the  purpose  of  collii'tiiiK  such 
st^itistik-s  und  tiicta  m  sliall  show  tlie  Lvuditiun  and  pn^rt^BS  ut'  cducaiiun  in  the 
suvemi  Stales  and  Territories,  and  uf  diSXisin^  sm-li  infurnintion  rep|H.'i.'nii];  tlie 
orgnnizntion  and  managemunt  of  srliool  systems,  and  mettiuds  of  tenuliing,  as 
alinlt  uid  tlia  people  of  the  Unit«d  Stat^  in  tlie  ^tublialmieiil  und  muiruenancQ 
of  effluicnt  scbool  STSloms,  and  olburwise  promutu  llie  tause  of  eduuttion 
tlirougliout  tlie  conntr/. 

Sec  2.  Aad  he  it  jurOier  enarted,  That  tliere  sliall  bo  appointed  by  tlie  Pres- 
ident bv  and  with  the  adviee  and  eonsvut  of  thi-  Svniitt',  a  Coinniistiidiier  of 
Kducntion.  who  sfa^l  be  intrusted  with  the  mannftcmmt  of  the  lX-|inrtnicnt 
herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  aalary  of  four  tluiusmid  dollars  per 
annum,  und  who  shall  huvo  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  dtpart- 
nieat,  who  shall  receive  a  snhiry  of  two  tliousuud  dollars  per  annum,  one  derk 
who  shnll  receive  a  ;<iUary  of  eighteen  hundred  diillnrs  per  annum,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  nahiry  of  sixteen  hundred  dollnrs  [ht  uniitim,  which 
said  clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removinft  power  of  the  Com- 
niiasioner  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  Afl  Ik  a  further  enacted,  TTiat  it  shiiU  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  o  rejiort  emboiijinp  llie 
results  of  his  iuvesti)j;atioiiB  and  labors,  together  with  a  alatement  of  such  bets 
and  recommeiidatious  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  tlio  purpose  for  which 
this  Department  is  estiiblished.  In  the  Srst  Repnrt  made  hy  tlie  Connuissioner 
of  Rdui'ation  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  presented  a  sutement  of  the  several 
grant*  of  land  maile  by  Coogrees  to  promote  ediication,  and  the  ninmier  in 
which  tlie<<e  sevcrnl  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  fuiida  arising 
tliererrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  »ame,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined. 

Ssc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enaHed,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  fUmUh  proper  otQeea  Ibr  the  use  of  tbe 
Department  herein  established. 

Approved,  Usreh  2,  I86T. 

After  consulting  State  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools, 
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and  other  friends  of  education  who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Department,  so  far  as  they  could  be  reached 
by  letters,  or  call,  within  the  first  month,  a  general  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  formed,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  were  occupied,  the  three  clerks  provided  for  were 
appointed,  and  about  the  middle  of  April  the  special  work  assigned 
to  the  Department  was  begun. 

The  general  and  special  work  of  this  Department,  as  defined  in 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  are. 

First. — **  To  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories " — and 

Second, — "To  diffuse  such  infonnation  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  efiicient  school  systems,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

Third. — Besides  giving  his  attention  to  these  general  subjects, 
the  Commissioner  is  directed  to  present  in  his  first  report  to  Con- 
gress, "  a  statenient  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress 
to  promote  education,  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined.^' 

Fourth. — By  a  Joint  Resolution,  approved  March  29,  1867,  the 
Commissioner  is  further  directed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submit  a  Report  on 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  system  now  in  force,  and  on  such  addi- 
tional legislation  a3  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  said  system  to  all  the  children  of  the  District. 

The  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  work  assigned  to  this  Depart- 
ment both  in  the  general  and  the  specific  provisions  above  recited, 
are  such  as  to  compel  the  Commissioner  to  invoke  in  advance  a 
charitable  judgment  on  any  apparent  deficiency  in  his  plans,  or 
in  any  delay  in  reaching,  or  in  making  public  the  results  of  his 
first  year's  labors.  None  save  those  who  have  had  personal  expe- 
rience in  this  field  of  labor  can  appreciate  fully  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  complete  statistics,  or  even  gcnornl  information,  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  systems  and  institutions,  located  in 
forty -six  diflerent  States  and  Territories  occupying  half  of  the 
American  Continent — these  systems,  where  they  do  exist,  dififering 
from  each  other  in  organization,  management,  and  returns;  and  these 
institutions,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  general  system  of  the  State^ 
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differing  from  each  other  in  all  the  great  centres  of  populatioo. 
Tliia  difficulty  of  obtaiuing  precise  aod  uniforni  statistics,  not  iucon- 
siderable  even  where  tLere  is  legal  authority  for  requiring  the  io- 
fonuation,  and  forfeiture  of  some  kiud,  or  pecuuiary  advantage  la 
attached  to  withholding  or  giving  the  same,  becomes  almost 
insuperable,  whco,  as  with  this  Dcpartmeut,  there  is  no  organic  con- 
uection  with  systems  or  iustitutious  in  the  several  States ;  no 
authority  to  require,  no  pecuuiary  aiivantage  for  furuialiiug,  no  for- 
feiture for  decliuiug  or  neglecting  to  furnish  the  infurmatiou  sought, 
and  no  means  to  Bupp!y  the  deficiency  of  written  returns  by  per- 
sonal inspection.  If  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  on 
some  general  plan,  was  instituted  every  year  in  each  State,  into  its 
educational  condition  and  progress,  including  institutions  of  every 
kind  and  grade,  a  compilution  and  comparative  view  of  the  results 
would  be  very  easy  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  labors  and  publications  of  this  Department,  and  of  the 
annual  Conferences  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  already  inau- 
gurated, will  be  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  plan  of  gathering 
annually  the  statistics  of  schools  of  every  kind,  both  in  States,  and 
in  all  lai'go  cities.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  two  States  or 
cities,  in  which  the  statistical  returns  as  published,  include  the  same 
particulars,  or  between  which  a  rigid  comparison  as  to  schools  can  be 
instituted  ;  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  States  the  rctornB  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  in8titutions,oromit  so  many  vital  points  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  retamed,  ae  to  be  worthless,  as  indications  of 
the  real  work  attempted,  or  done,  in  individual  schools,  or  by  all  the 
schools  of  the  State ;  in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  inspection  or  returns  of  private,  denominational,  or 
incorporated  institutions ;  in  nearly  one  half  of  the  States  no  cfG- 
cient  system  of  public  schools  is  in  operation,  and  no  sufficient 
number  of  good  private  or  denominational  schools  exists ;  and  of 
those  which  have  a  precarious  existence,  not  even  tlieir  locality,  or 
the  name  of  the  teacbera  and  the  number  of  pupils  are  known  to 
any  public  officer ;  and  with  a  single  exception,  no  efficient  measures 
are  enforced  by  State  or  municipal  regulations  as  to  the  non-attend- 
ance of  children  at  some  school,  public  or  private,  to  stop  the  growth 
of  absolute  illiteracy,  or  diminish,  by  evening  and  adult  schools,  the 
still  larger  amount  of  practical  ignorance  of  letters  and  books,  which 
aboands,  even  in  States  where  the  most  attention  it  pfud  to  educa- 
tion. It  18  only  when  a  searching  inquiry  is  instituted  by  the 
National  Census,  or  under  State  or  municipal  authority  in  the  same 
form,  or  by  societies  and  mdividaals  in  restricted  portions  of  large 
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cities,  for  some  ecclesiastical  purpose,  or  the  antecedents  of  the  vic- 
tims of  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime,  are  investigated,  that  the  amazing 
deficiencies  in  our  systems,  means,  and  methods  of  universal  educa- 
tion appear.  The  startling  and  humiliating  statistics  of  the  National 
Census  of  1840, 1850,  and  1860,  as  to  the  number  of  the  white  adult 
population  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  certain  States,  and  for  the 
whole  country,  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XIII. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  statistics  of  each  State, 
and  in  the  full  occupation  of  the  clerical  force  at  his  command  in 
other  directions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Commissioner  has  not 
attempted,  beyond  the  statistics  of  public  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  exhibit  by  any 
statistical  summary,  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  If  he  has  been  reasonably  successful 
in  indicating  the  method  by  which  a  national  agency,  like  this  De- 
partment, can  obtain  a  record  of  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  the  several  States,  and  put  himself  into  communication  with 
their  managers  and  teachers — can  throw  light  on  the  deficiencies  as 
well  as  excellencies  of  our  systems,  and  impart  greater  activity  to 
all  the  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people — can  con- 
tribute in  the  experience  of  States,  systems,  and  institutions,  and  in 
the  views  of  eminent  teachers  and  educators,  the  material  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  and  wise  solution  of  educational  problems — he  has 
done  all  that  he  has  thus  far  attempted,  or  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  Should  it  be  his  privilege  to  continue  the  investigations 
already  instituted — should  he  be  authorized  to  get,  by  personal  in- 
spection, the  material  for  a  comparative  view  of  the  same  class  of  in- 
stitutions in  different  States — he  believes  that  in  a  subsequent  Report 
he  can  submit,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  organization  and  op- 
erations of  systems  and  institutions,  such  reliable  facts  and  statistics, 
and  the  generalizations  authorized  by  the  same,  "  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories," shall  aid  the  people  in  those  States  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  systems  of  public  schools  are  established,  "and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

L     PLAN  OP  OPERATIONS  FOB  1867-68. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  make  known  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
by  which  and  the  avowed  purposes  for  which,  the  Department  was 
established ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  map  out  the  field  of  inqaiiy 
into  which  the  Commissioner  was  about  to  enter — specifying  the 
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subjects  on  which  facts,  information,  and  Buggestions,  were  desired, 
and  the  portions  of  the  field  wliich  had  been  already  partially 
explored  by  him  ;  as  well  as  the  subjects  which  had  been,  to  aome 
extent,  discussed  by  prominent  teachers  and  educators,  and  on  which 
valuable  information  could  be  given,  and  indicating  at  least  the 
source?  of  such  infonnatioD.    (  Official  Circulars  S,  and  fl.) 

BcnEncLE  OP  mroBUATioK  sotronTi 

A.  General  CosnrriOM  (of  DetricI,  Tillage,  Cily,  County.  Slate.) 
(TerritoriHl  Exwnt,  Municipal  OrgnniKolion,  Population,  Valuation,  Bcceipts. 

and  Expcndilurea  fur  all  public  purpiisea.) 

B.  SVHTEU   Of   PPBLIO   InSTBUCTLOS. 

C    InCURFOKATED    iKSTITUnONS    ANn    OTHEE    ScHOOI^    AKD    AOE>'CIEB    OF 

Education'. 

1.   ELEUBifTAaT   OK  FRIHABT   EDCCATIO!!. 

(Public,  Private,  and  DeDominiitional ;  and  for  bctys  or  girla) 
!.  AcAUEMio  OR  Second  A  Rv  EnucA-nox. 

(InstituliuDSTnainlf  devoted  toslndies  not  taught  in  the  E1emeiitBt7Scbouls, 
and  to  prcpamlioD  for  College  or  Special  ScLouls.) 

3    COT.l.EOIATE  OR    SCPEWOB   EllL'l'ATION. 

(lastiCutiouH  enUtled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte  or 
Sciunce.) 

4.  Professional,  Special,  or  Class  Education, 

(Inatitulions  having  special  Btudics  and  training,  such  as — 1,  Theology.  2, 
Law.  3,  Medicine.  4,  Teaching,  6,  Agritullure.  6,  Architecture,  (Design 
and  Construction.)  T,  Technology — Polyteclinic.  8,  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Me- 
cliauical.)  9,  War,  (on  latid  or  sea.)  10.  Business  or  Trade.  II,  Navigation. 
13,  Uiniag  and  UuCallury.  13,  Drawing  and  Painting.  14,  Uuaia  IS,  Deef- 
Uutcs.  ir>,  Blind.  IT,  Idiotic.  19,  Juvenile  Offenders.  19,  Orphans.  20, 
Girls.  21.  Colored  or  Froedmcn.  22,  Maciual  or  Inilustrint.  23,  Xot  tpfdficd 
ahovt — audi  ae  Cliomialry  and  its  applications — Modem  Languages — Natural 
History  and  Geology — SteiLui  and  its  applications — Pharmacy — Veterinary  Sur- 
gery, Ac,) 

5.  SUPPr.BME START   EoUCATtON.  ' 

I,  Sundiiy  anil  Mission  Schools.  2,  Apprentice  Schools.  3,  Evening  Schools. 
4,  Courswa  of  Ijecturcs.  6,  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6,  Reading  Roomn — Pt-rind- 
ieala.  T,  Libraries  of  Seference  or  Circulntion.  g.  Qymniisiums,  Boat  and  Ball 
Clubs,  anil  oiher  Allilelic  Exercisea.  9,  Public  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts. 
10,  .Vw(  apettft-d  aboce. 
S.  SociETUiia,  iMariTirrES,    Uubbiths,  Cabinets,   akd  Oallbries  fob  thb 

AUVANCEMENT  OF  EDL'CATION,  SCIENCE,  LlTKRATUU^  AKD  THE  ABTS. 

7.  KnCClTIOKAIi   ANO   OTnBR    PERIODICALS. 

8.  S(u[ooL  Funds  and  Educational  Benefactionb. 

9.  TiEoifiLATioN  (State  or  Uuhicipal)  bespkctiku  Edcc axiom. 

10.  School  ARCHrrBCTL'HE. 

11.  Pexal  and  Charitablb  LwrrrnmoHS. 

12.  Churches  and  otuer  Aoencies  or  Relioious  tNSTRticnov. 

13.  KBKlBTa   AMD   DTRER  PUBLICATIONS  ON   SCHOOLS  AND   EDCCATIOH. 
11.   MSHOIBfl  OF  TBACnEDR,   AND  PrOVOTBRS  OF   EnCOATION. 

IS.    EXAWNATIONB    (COUPETTnVE,   OR  OTUERWISB)    FOB    ADHIMIOH    TO    NA- 
TIONAL OR  State  ScBOOia,  oa  to  Public  Service  of  amy  kikd. 

The  main  objects  aimed  atby  this  Schedule  are,  (I)  to  show  in  the 
nation&l^lgregate,  the  magnitude  of  this  great  interest  of  education; 
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the  number  and  variety  of  institutions  and  agencies  which  are 
at  work  in  every  neighborhood,  municipal  organization,  and  State ; 
to  determine  not  only  the  fonnal  instruction  and  training  of  children 
and  youth,  but  to  affect  the  health,  opinions  and  habits,  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  pt)litieal,  of  every  member  of  a  community ;  (2)  to 
ascertain  the  name,  residence,  and  special  work  of  every  person  in 
the  administration,  instruction,  and  management  of  institutions  and 
agencies  of  education,  as  material,  with  the  official  school  doc- 
uments of  a  State,  to  exhibit  their  condition  and  progress  Rod 
as  the  basis  of  a  Register — which  shall  be  to  this  branch  of 
the  State  social  service,  what  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  is  to 
those  specially  organized  departments  of  the  national  service;  and  (3) 
to  find,  among  the  many  thousands  engaged  as  officers  or  teachers, 
the  correspondents,  who  from  a  heartfelt  interest,  and  a  life  conse- 
cration to  the  work,  will  gladly  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  desired 
information;  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  educational  problems, 
and  disseminate  among  those  who  would  profit  by  their  consultation 
or  perusal  in  the  preparation  of  addresses  and  reports,  such  docu- 
ments and  statistics  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Department  for  the 
advancement  of  any  branch  of  the  subject. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  Schedule  will  show  the 
direction  and  method  of  the  labors  of  this  Department.  As  the 
ground  of  a  proper  understanding  and  use  of  the  returns  made,  it  is 
deemed  essential  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  community  from 
which  they  come,  or  to  which  they  refer ;  {Schedule  A)  the  territorial 
extent,  the  number,  occupation,  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people; 
the  mimicipal  organization,  valuation,  and  public  expenditures,  as 
well  as  other  particulars  of  the  locality.  Many  of  our  State 
systems  of  public  instruction  are  defective  in  not  a<lmitting,  under 
regulation  of  a  State  Board  or  Superintendent,  of  adaptations  in 
administration,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  cily  or  a  sparsely- 
populated  district,  to  a  longer  or  shorter  experience  in  public 
schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  omission  of  certain  studies,  ac- 
cording to  the  occupations  of  the  people.  While  the  public  school  in 
cities  admits  of  expansion  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  range 
of  secondary  instruction,  in  the  rural  districts  it  must  be  restricted 
to  a  few  fundamental  branches,  and  must  have  within  itself  a  certain 
completeness,  although  restricted  to  a  few  subjects  and  to  one 
teacher ;  and  the  branches  taught  and  the  methods  must  contain 
the  elements  and  instruments  of  self-culture,  because  a  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  attend  no  other  school,  and  their  progress  in  mental 
development  and  self-formation  will  depend  on  the  thoroughness 
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and  vividness  with  which  they  are  taught  in  these  elementaijr 
and  intermittent  schools.  In  such  schools,  scattered  over  the  most 
Btcrilc  portions  of  every  country,  with  the  favoring  circuinBtanccs  of 
good  homes,  simple  manners,  healtliy  occupation,  and  a  wise  use  of 
small  advantAgcs,  have  heen  trained,  or  at  least  started  in  their 
career  of  mental  UiBcipline  and  acquisition,  a  larger  proportion  not 
only  of  useful  business  men,  but  of  statesmen,  scholars  and  profes- 
sional men,  than  in  the  same  number  of  city  schools,  enjoying  every 
advantage  of  scientific  classification,  prolonged  sessions,  and  well 
qualified  teachers. 

Before  coming  to  a  just  understanding  and  an  intelligent  discus* 
sion  of  pnrticular  institutions,  the  Commissioner  deems  it  ad\-isBble 
to  know  something  of  the  system  to  wliich  they  belong,  as  well  aa  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  existing  legislation,  both  State  and 
municipal,  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this 
regard.  {Schedule,  B.  C.)  It  is  much  easier  to  bring  a  majority  of 
the  It^al  voters  of  any  town  or  city  to  provide  liberally  for  public 
schools,  in  States  which  have  by  force  of  law  and  habit  recognized 
the  High  School  as  part  of  its  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  incorporating  and  endowing  by 
public  or  private  Uberality,  special  institutions  under  the  name  of 
Academies  and  Seminaries,  will  account  for  the  multiplication  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  and  the  slow  introduction  of  public  schools  of 
the  same  grade.  The  extent  to  which  dilferent  religious  societies 
provide  schools  for  the  children  of  their  several  connections,  is  an 
important  clement  in  the  existing  means  of  education  in  any  com- 
munity, and  will  determine  in  no  small  measure  the  direction  in 
which  improvements  CAU  be  made.  Having  giuned  a  full  understand' 
ing  of  the  general  condition  of  society  and  education  in  any  com- 
munity, we  can  justly  appreciate  the  information  ^ven  respecting 
the  schools  of  that  locality,  be  it  large  or  small.  In  giving  the 
results  of  this  iuformation,  and  in  any  au^estiona  which  the  Com- 
sioner  may  make,  founded  on  the  same,  the  following  clussiticatioD, 
substantially,  will  be  adopted. 

1.  EknxnIiiTy  Sdumlt. 

By  elementary  education — {we  use  the  words  education  and  instruc- 
tion here  to  express  the  aim  and  results  of  the  same  process,  although, 
whether  regarded  as  expressing  either  process  or  result,  the  means  or 
the  end,  the  words  have  a  widely  different  meaning) — is  understood, 
that  formal  instruction,  first  in  point  of  time,  simple  in  qnality,  small, 
it  may  be,  in  amount,  but  the  most  important  in  reference  to  mental 
habits  and  future  pmgress,  which  can  be  given  in  schools  odcu  to  all 
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children.  On  the  number  and  character  of  these  schools,  whether 
public,  private,  or  denominational,  more  than  on  any  other  grade  of 
schools,  no  matter  how  organized  or  conducted,  depends  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem  of  universal  education.  Its  solution 
has  been  attempted  in  past  times,  as  well  as  in  the  present — and 
never  so  strenuously  and  so  universally  in  all  countries,  as  at  this 
very  time — and  in  a  variety  of  ways:  (1)  by  the  State  ;  (2)  by  the 
Church  ;  (^)  by  the  State  and  Church ;  (4)  by  the  State,  Church, 
and  parents ;  (5)  by  parents,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  legal  asso- 
ciation, and  governmental  grants,  and  with  and  without  the  powerful 
cooperation  of  religious  bodies ;  and  (6)  by  the  State  as  a  whole, 
acting  with  the  people  in  their  municipal  organizations,  by  which 
the  school  is  brought  near  to  parents,  and  maintained  in  sympathy 
with  their  wishes,  yet  subjected  to  State  inspection,  and  sustained 
out  of  the  common  property  of  the  whole  community.  In  no  coun- 
try, by  any  of  these  systems  or  modes,  has  education,  even  in  its 
lowest  elementary  form,  been  made  universal ;  in  no  country  has 
this  State  interest  and  parental  duty,  this  civil  and  religious  obliga- 
tion, been  fully  met  IIow  far,  and  by  what  systems  and  agencies, 
the  several  States  are  engaged,  or  have  succeeded,  in  the  solution  of 
this  great  and  difficult  problem,  the  Commissioner  is  gathering  the 
material  to  show,  as  well  as  to  aid,  so  far  as  making  known  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  advanced  communities,  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  most  eminent  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  can  do  so.  There 
is  much  of  encouragement  in  the  liberality  and  popular  favor  with 
which  the  public  school  system,  which  is  distinctively  American — 
that  in  which  Stat«  and  municipal  authority  are  both  recognized, 
and  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  general 
system,  respected — is  sustained.  There  is  ground  of  congratulation, 
that  religiiHis  societies  which  withhold  their  sympathy  from  the 
public  system,  and  in  some  cases  denounce  it,  succeed  so  well  in 
enlisting  parental  contributions  to  support  denominational  schools. 
But  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  every  State — and  no  where  more  clearly  than  in  tliis 
District,  as  is  shown  in  the  Special  Report  from  this  Department — 
prove  that  the  problem  of  universal  elementary  education  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  in  this  country,  under  the  combined  operation 
of  public,  denominational,  incorporated,  and  private  schools.  In 
several  States,  the  work  is  yet  to  be  begun  by  imperative  constitu- 
tional ordinance ;  in  others  by  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  school 
system ;  and  in  all,  by  securing  a  better  attendance  of  children  of  the 
proper  school  age,  the  more  permanent  employment  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  the  thorough  inspection  and  fullest  publicity  of  the 
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vorking  of  tho  Bystem  of  public  schools  aod  other  means  of  popu- 
lar education. 

2.  &condarTI  SeJuxtt. 

Under  the  heading  of  secondary  schools,  the  Commissioner  de- 
sires to  obtain  information  respecting  that  class  of  institutions  gen- 
erally known  as  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  in  which 
the  work  of  formal  instmction  is  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it  is 
left  by  the  elementary  school,  and  carried  on  with  a  donble  purpose, 
viz.:  (1)  a  general  educational  discipline,  with  special  attention  to 
studies  which  are  preparatory  to  the  nest  highest  grade  of  our  Amer- 
ican system,  the  College  in  some  of  its  forma ;  or  (2)  the  same  dis- 
cipline with  special  attention  to  certain  studies,  considered  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  ordinary  business  into  wliich  a  Jitrge  majority 
of  the  pupils  of  those  Institutions  enter  on  graduation.  Although, 
historically,  the  first  established,  and  found  in  every  State  under 
some  name,  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  reference  to  the  schools 
below  and  above  them,  there  is  less  system  (except  in  the  Public 
High  School)  iu  the  establishment,  management,  and  instruction  of 
institutions  of  this  class  than  in  any  other.  Left  now  to  the  prosely- 
ting zeal  and  rivalry  of  each  denomination,  or  to  tho  real  or  fancied 
wants  of  a  few  families,  they  are  started  in  too  near  proximity, 
without  endowments,  and  without  a  definite  educational  purpose; 
frequently  in  antagonism  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public  school,,and 
without  sufficient  reference  cither  to  the  schools  above,  or  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  community.  The  whole  subject  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, its  institutions,  studies  and  methods,  needs  investigation  and 
discussion ;  and  to  the  material  already  gathered  or  which  may  be 
contributed,  the  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  show  how  the  prob- 
lems of  organization,  management,  studies,  teachers,  and  inspection 
are  solved  in  other  coimtrics,  where  the  subject  baa  received  more 
attention  than  either  elementary  or  superior  instruction. 
3.  CoUegia,  or  Superior  SclmoU, 

Under  the  head  of  Colleges,  the  Commissioner  includes  nil  insti- 
tutions of  a  superior  grade,  which  have  been  empowered  by  the 
State  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
in  the  Hteral  arts  or  studies,  and  whose  course  of  general  mental 
discipline  and  instruction,  though  superior  to  the  Secondary  schools, 
does  not  include  special  professional  teaching  and  trtuning.  The' 
needs  of  society  have  called  this  class  of  institutions  into  existence 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  but  with  ns,  their  real  or  sup- 
posed connection  with  religious  and  local  interests  have  umltiplied 
them  beyond  any  demand  for  higher  scholarship,  and  it  is  feared, 
not  only  to  the  injury  of  each  other,  but  to  the  greal  Actrimt'tA  o? 
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the  very  highest  culture,  wliich  is  only  possible  nnder  the  concen- 
tration, in  a  few  centres  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  of  a  numerous 
body  of  learned  and  eloquent  men,  representing  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  literature,  science  and  art,  aided  by  cabinets,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  other  means  of  original  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion and  demonstration.  But  whatever  the  (Ieu^  may  be,  he  Ib  en- 
gaged in  ascertaining  their  number  in  each  State  ;  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin,  the  conditions  of  admission,  courses  of  study,  equip- 
ment of  libraries  and  material  aids  of  instruction,  their  students, 
professorships,  graduates,  and  endowments — what  they  profess  and 
what  they  really  accomplish — as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  schools 
below,  and  to  the  professional  and  special  schools  of  the  country. 
To  this  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  superior  education  in  the 
different  States,  contributions  will  be  made  of  information  respecting 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  and  civilization  generally. 
Although  most  of  them  are  the  growth  of  ages,  under  conditions 
quite  ditfcrcnt  in  many  respects  from  ours,  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution, endowments,  curriculum,  and  lectures  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  of 
Germany,  France  and  Holland,  and  of  changes  proposed  and  advo- 
cated in  them,  can  not  but  aid  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  College  and  University  education  among  ourselves.  • 

4.  Professional  and  Special  Schools. 

The  obvious  needs  of  society  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
various  institutions  for  professional  and  special  education,  such  as 
schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching ;  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factui'es,  engineering,  mining,  and  the  like ; — also  for  certain  classes 
of  persons  whose  instruction  can  not  be  as  well  provided  for  in  a  gen- 
eral system,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  blind,  juvenile  offenders,  orphans, 
etc.  All  the  statistics  and  facts  going  to  show  the  number,  condition, 
and  efficiency  of  this  class  of  schools,  have  been  called  for;  and  those 
which  relate  to  schools  for  teachers,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  have  been  collected,  edited,  and  made  ready  for  publi- 
cation in  such  way  as  Congress  may  authorize. 

6.  Supplemejitary  Schools  and  Agencies. 
Besides  the  formal  instruction  given  by  institutions  for  Elemcnt- 
ar}%  Secondar}',  Collegiate,  Professional,  and  Special  Schools,  there 
are  other  institutions  and  agencies  which  in  the  aggregate  influence 
very  largely  the  education  of  the  national  mind  and  character.  These 
have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  Supplementary  Education — 
such  as  Sunday  schools,  mission  schools,  and  other  special  religious 
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schools  under  the  control  of  pftrticular  denominations;  evening 
schools  for  the  adult  as  well  as  the  young,  associations  for  lectures, 
debates,  etc. ;  librsries  of  reference  and  circulation,  gymnasiums  and 
clubs  for  athletic  exercises  and  sporta,  galleries  of  art  and  science, 
public  grounds  for  popular  health  and  recreation.  On  all  these 
topics  inquiries  have  been  instituted. 
G,  Socictirs  far  the  Advancemmt  of  EdVfCation,  ScUmx,  Literatare,  and  Ou  Arts. 

Passing  beyond  the  institutions  already  mentioned  for  the  devel- 
opment and  discipline  of  the  mind  by  the  communication  of  existing 
knowledge,  tlie  Department  has  extended  its  inquiries  to  those 
whose  special  aim  is  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  by  new  eontri- 
butions,  and  new  discoveries  in  science,  art,  &c. 
1.  The  Prtea. 

The  object  here  had  in  view  is  not  only  to  ascertain  the  number, 
particular  objects  and  eirculatiou  of  special  educational  journals  and 
periodicals,  but  also  the  number  and  circulation  of  all  the  period- 
icals published  in  every  Slat«  throughout  the  country.  This  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  the  press  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  among  the  educational  ^encies  by  which  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  acted  upon,  and  on  which  this  Department  must  relv 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
schools,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  their  improvement 
8.  School  Funds  and  EdKotional  Endowments. 

With  the  extension  of  the  population  of  the  country  into  its  vast 
Western  domain,  the  National  government  has  not  only  provided 
for  the  territorial  develo]>ment  of  the  new  States,  but  more  munifi- 
cently, and  with  more  of  a  parental  providence  than  any  government 
has  ever  done,  fur  the  growing  educational  and  social  needs  of  the 
people.  Many  States  have  likewise  established  funds  for  school 
purposes,  besides  making,  from  time  to  time,  liberal  grants  to  partic- 
ular institutions,  which  have  funded  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  To  individual  beneficence  does  the  country 
owe  the  foundation  and  development  of  nearly  all  its  higher  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  donations  and  bequests,  it 
is  estimated,  exceeds  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  ascertain 
the  amount  and  object  of  all  these  funds  and  endowments,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  capital  is  secured,  and  the  annnal  income  is  Applied, 
and  draw  practical  lessons  for  future  guidance,  the  Department  has 
instituted  the  most  comprehensive  inquiries. 

8.  LegiilaUon  loilh  Tttpeet  to  Schools. 

From  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
popnlar  education  in  this  country  has  been  made,  aame\'5,\>^'Sai- 
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tional  and  State,  by  municipal  and  associated  actioD,  a  vast  amocDt 
of  legislation  has  been  rendered  necessary,  a  history  and  digest  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  investigations  dow  in 
progress,  with  a  view  of  making  the  experience  of  each  available  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  To  ascertain  and  note  the  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  of  coui-sc  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  annual  work 
and  reports  of  the  Department. 

10.  School  Architecture. 
The  immense  amount  expended  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  to  fifty  mil- 
lions within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  still  larger  sum  that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  ten  years,  with  reference  to  the  health  and  successful  labor 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  (numbering  each  year  probably  not  less 
than  four  millions  of  persons,)  makes  a  comprehensive  investigation 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  department  of  architecture  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

11.  Char  liable^  Rtformatory^  and  Penal  InsiUuiiona. 
Independent  of  the  regular  system  of  education,   and  growing 

to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  neglect,  defect  or  perversion  of  a 
good  early  training,  is  a  class  of  institutions  whose  establishment 
and  support  devolves  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  community,  and 
renders  an  inquiry  into  their  statistics  and  working  very  important, 
in  a  pecuniary,  educational,  or  moral  point  of  view. 

With  all  our  State,  municipal,  and  voluntary  efibrts  for  education, 
both  secular  and  religious,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  absolute 
illiteracy,  and  of  corrupting  influences  growing  out  of  parental  neg- 
lect and  vice.  The  diminution  of  this  illiteracy,  vice,  and  crime,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  our  increased  means  of  education,  and  the  many 
undoubted  improvements  in  the  systems  of  instruction.  In  this 
connection  properly  comes  the  inquiry  how  far  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  public  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  some  schools,  public  or  private,  and  how  far 
the  right  of  sufi'rage  is  denied  to  persons  thus  uneducated,  or  forfeited 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  their  duty  in  this  regard. 

12.  Churches  and  other  means  of  Religious  Instruction. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  objection  made  in  some  quarters 
against  our  systems  of  public  education,  viz.,  that  they  contain  no 
sufficient  provision  for  imparting  religious  instruction,  it  has  been 
thought  fit  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  means  of  religious  instmc- 
tion  existing  in  our  country,  additional  to  the  general  reli^ous 
instruction  and  moral  influences  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is 
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believed  tUe  result  will  show  that  the  amonnt  of  salutary  reli^ous 
instruction  actually  received  by  the  young  in  our  country  in  the 
Bcliools  and  at  borne,  and  from  special  religious  institutjons,  though 
of  course  capable  of  great  increase,  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  coun- 
tries where  religious  instruction  is  enforced  by  the  State. 

13.  Sc/iool  Docmnents. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  Department,  and  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  distribution  as  well  as  of  exchange  of  official 
documents,  copies  of  all  reports  and  other  publications  issued  by 
State  and  municipal  authority  and  by  institutions,  have  been  re- 
quested, and  the  inquiry  made  of  superintendents  and  schoolmen 
generally,  how  far  they  are  disposed  to  come  into  such  a  Rystem, 
conducted  without  expense  to  the  parties  after  the  documents  have 
reached  this  office.  The  documents  are  important  to  the  Depart- 
ment— an  analysis  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  contained  in  tliem  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
monthly  Circulars,  as  well  as  constitute  much  of  the  authority  for 
the  generalizations  of  tlie  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner. 
11  Memoirs  of  Tfothers  aitd  Benefactors  of  Educatiim. 

Among  the  noblest  benefactors  of  their  race  are  to  be  numbered 
those  men  wbo  have  founded  institutions  of  good  learning  or 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  vocation  of  teaching,  especially  in  public 
schools  ;  and  the  country  which  fails  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
such  benefactors,  exposes  itself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  with- 
holds a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  oonlinued  succession  of  such 
scn-icea.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  such  men  and  women  as  have 
devoted  themselves  or  their  means  to  these  objects,  materials  for  a 
record  in  some  appropriate  document  of  this  Department  have  been 
solicited. 

16.   Open  Competitive  Ezaminatima. 

Believing  that  Government — State,  National,  and  municipal — can 
in  no  other  way  so  well  promote  the  canse  of  sound  education  and 
efficient  official  service,  as  by  opening  the  career  of  public  employ- 
ments within  its  gift,  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  present  an  au- 
thorized diploma  of  school  attendance,  and  evince,  in  an  open  com- 
petitive examination,  the  possession  of  the  reqaiait«  qualifications, 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  how  far  a  provision  exists  in  any  of  the 
States  for  such  diploma,  or  examination  with  reference  to  employ- 
ment in  its  service  of  any  kind,  or  for  nomination  for  admission  to 
our  national  military  and  naval  schools. 

On  all  these  and  other  related  topics,  the  results  of  inquiries  car- 
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ried  on  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  last  fifteen  years  will  be  made 
available  without  cost  to  the  Department ;  and  if  supplemented  by 
prompt  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  different  States,  a  body  of  information, 
facts,  and  suggestions  will  be  formed,  such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
found,  the  importance  of  which,  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  systems  and  agencies,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

MODE  OF  OBTAININQ  DfPORJUATION. 

1.  The  main  reliance  for  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
public  institutions  must  be  the  annual  reports,  and  special  replies  of 
officers  charged  with  their  administration,  supplemented  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  generalization  by  opportunities  of  personal 
visitation  and  conference  by  the  Commissioner,  or  inspectors  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  information  is  sought.  From  superintendents,  both 
State  and  municipal,  from  presidents  of  institutions,  and  professors 
devoted  to  special  branches,  the  most  cordial  cooperation  has  been 
promised,  and  the  strongest  desire  expressed  to  give  the  fullest  pub- 
licity to  the  aims,  means,  methods,  and  results  of  their  work,  and 
to  obtain  an  account  of  similar  work  done  by  others. 

2.  The  annual  meetings  of  national  societies  devoted  to  general 
or  special  educational  objects,  and  similar  meetings  of  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  as  well  as  occasional  conferences  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  particular  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  popular  educar 
tion,  afford  important  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  widely  and 
in  a  short  time,  and  of  meeting  individuals  who  have  devoted  years  to 
the  investigation  of  subjects  under  consideration.  Several  of  these 
meetings  the  Commissioner  has  attended,  having  been  specially  in- 
vited, and  every  opportunity  of  communicating  with  them  opened. 

3.  From  a  long  connection  with  the  administration  of  systems  of 
public  instruction,  and  frequent  personal  visits  to  different  States 
and  countries,  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  active  schoolmen  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  established,  which  has  been  made  immediately  available  in 
collecting  information  respecting  the  present  condition  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  institutions  of  learning  of  every  kind  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country ;  the  results  of  which  will  be  made 
public  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  sooner,  and  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner,  if  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
necessary  clerical  and  editorial  help. 

4.  As  a  great  central  repository  of  the  results  of  the  experienoo 
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of  Ststes,  institntions,  and  individuais,  in  this  work  of  education,  od 
the  basia  of  a  collection  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  of  text-books, 
achool  docnroents  and  inetructioual  appliances,  and  in  exchange  of 
his  own  publications  for  similar  works,  a  library  and  cabinet  of  edn- 
cation  has  been  begun  by  the  Commissioner,  and  is  already  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  the  law,  by  "  collecting  snch  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories." 

S.  As  tha  main  reliance  both  for  collecting  infonnation  of  all  im- 
portant educational  movements  and  discussions,  as  well  as  for  dis- 
seminating information,  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  countr}-, 
both  secular  and  religious,  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  with  such  pnb- 
lisbers  and  editors  as  have  already  expressed,  or  may  hereat^r  ex- 
press a  desire  to  receive  circulars  and  documents  issued  by  the 
Commissioner,  a  system  of  exchange  will  be  established  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  greatly  promote  the  objects  of  the  Department 

Honaa  or  nosKutKATmo  infobmation. 
The  several  ^encies  relied  on  for  collecting  information,  the 
annual  meetings  of  educational  associations,  national,  state,  and  mu- 
nicipal ;  correspondence  daily  growing  in  volume  and  detail,  with 
officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  educational  improvement ;  the  press, 
as  well  as  personal  interviews,  have  all  been  resorted  to,  to  dissemi- 
nate information  as  to  the  objects  and  needs  of  the  Department  In 
addition  to  these,  the  following  plan  of  publication,  after  such 
consultaUon  as  could  be  had,  was  adopted,  and  inaugurated,  but  will 
depend  for  its  full  development  on  the  sanction  and  aid  of  Congress. 
It  was  set  forth  in  Special  Circular,  No.  2,  which  is  here  introduced 
with  slight  verbal  modifications,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
Department 


Aa  at  present  advised,  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued ; 
I.  ifonVily  Circular. 

To  be  issued  monthl/ — escb  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  speoial  subject  aa 
the  correspondence  or  investigations  of  the  DepsrtiaeDt  may  require;  aud  if  tbe 
requisite  clericaJ  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  montlilj  summary 
of  Educstional  lutelligence  and  Statistics  iu  diQtrent  Ststex  aud  Countries. 

These  Ciruulors  wiU  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  aa  a  general 
rule  will  be  mailed,  in  answer  or  Inqniiy,  to  conespondenls,  or  to  pcreona 
known  to  be,  or  who  may  write,  that  they  are  specialif  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  matter  contuued  in  them,  in  addition  to  the  offlcial,  will  not  nlwaja  be 
new,  but  such  articles  will  be  iotrodoced  Ihitn  former  publications  of  the  Com- 
missioner, or  of  others,  aa  he  may  think  Qloatnitive  of  the  special  subject  to 
wliicb  the  Circular  is  devoted, 

2.  A  Quarlai\/  I^Mieaiian. 

It  ia  propoaed  to  begin  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edura- 
tion,  with  a  view  of  oorapleting  the  encyclopediac  view  of  Education-^ts  His- 
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tory,  System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Statistics ;  begrun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  thus  liir  witii  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  echool:?,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object.  Ti»e  ran^e  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Claftsitied  Index,  wliich  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  remain  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner,  wlio  will  receive  no  compensation  for  this  service, 
it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher,  who  will  soon  announce 
his  plan  and  terms. 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
hut  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  by,  or  at  the 
recjuest  of  the  Commissioner,  wliich  it  may  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or 
a>ide  of  any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Conn. 

3.  Educational  Documents  and  Tracts. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  al\er  consultation  with  several  of  tlie 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country ;  each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  general  principles  and  statistics  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  circulation  by  itself. 

The  plan  of  publication  (B,)  will  be  set  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Report. 

4.  An  Annv^l  Rfqwri. 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
8ubmitt4?(i  t(>  Congress  annually,  in  whicii.  atler  the  preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  obtaining  full  and  reliable  information,  the  progfress 
and  condition  of  Education  in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year 
will  be  presented. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  Educational  Documents  referred  to 
above  (A) : 

1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in 
different  languages,  which  can  be  consulted  in  the  Librarj'  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

2.  A  History  of  Education,  ancient  and  modern,  with  reference  to  original 
authorities,  where  the  systems  and  institutions  of  each  country  can  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe. 

4.  National  Kducation  in  the  United  Stiites;  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means 
and  agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States. 

5.  School  Architecture;  or  tiie  principles  of  construction,  ventilation,  warm- 
ing, acoustics,  seating,  &c. ;  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and  class 
rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Sciiools,  Training  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  other  institu- 
tions, means,  and  agencies,  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of 
teachers. 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  largo  cities  and  villages,  with  an  account 
of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the  prin- 
cipal'cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  PMucation  for  sparsely  populated  districts,  with  an  ac- 
count of  schools  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  different  countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  the  special  iqstruo- 
tion  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  appUed  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  Ac. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce.  Ac. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  different  systems  and  seminaries 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe. 
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13.  InstltatJoDB  Tor  Orphans. 

11.  Soliuols  of  Industry,  or  ingtitations  (brtruBDt,  idle,  or  neglected  cliildrev, 
befare  tlie^  liave  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Relorui  Scliwla,  or  inatitutlons  for  young  criminala. 

16.  Mouses  of  liefuf^,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  a.  institutioDa  preparatory  to  college,  and 
b,  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  dtc. 

18.  {^lloges  and  Universities. 

19   Schools  of  Tlieoli:gy,  Law.  and  Modidne. 
SO.  Military  and  Naval  Schools, 

21.  SuppltjQientary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debaliug  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  tc. 

22.  I^liRiries.  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  cataluguoing,  dmw- 
lug,  and  preservation  of  hooka,  especially  in  libraries  dvgi|:ned  for  popular  use. 

33.  ItiHtitntions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and- Idiots. 

24.  Sudelics  fur  the  Encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts,  and  Educalioo. 
36.  SclioDls  and  Academiea  of  Art,  Public  Muaei^ins  and  Galleries. 

28.  Public  (iardcns,  and  other  arrangements  for  popular  recreation. 
2T.  Educational  Tracts,  ur  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
praclinil  importance  to  teachers  and  school  ofGcers. 

25.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and  teach- 

39.  Educational  BcnefnctOTfi,  or  an  account  of  the  (bunders  and  bene&ctora 
of  ediicution^il  and  scientiUc  institutions. 

30.  Self- Education ;  or  hinta  for  self-fonualion,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  uudor  diCficultics. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustratiooa  drawn  from  the  Fomily  Training  of 
dillerent  countries. 

32.  Educatiounl  NomencUtiire  and  Index ;  or  an  ezplanatioD  of  words  and 
terms  used  in  describing  systems  and  iiistilutiona  of  education  in  dilTcreiit 
countries,  with  reference  to  the  boobs  where  every  educational  subject  of  int- 
portaiice  is  discussed  and  treated  of. 

Tho  CommiBsioner  has  do  partiality  for  tliis  classification  of  sub- 
jects, nor  does  ho  wish  to  restrict  the  inquiries  or  cootributjons  of 
others  to  them.  The  series  embraces,  in  his  judgment,  the  most 
important  institutions  and  c^Rciea  hj  which  the  education  of  the 
eountrj-  is  secured ;  and  tlie  careful  preparation  of  a  special  document 
on  each,  giving  its  present  condition  and  the  suggestions  of  experi- 
enced and  thoughtful  men,  on  the  improvement  of  tlie  same,  will  id 
the  end  greatly  abridge  tho  correspondence  of  the  Department,  and 
"promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

The  plan  of  publication  alluded  to  (B)  in  the  above  Circular,  is  as 
follows : 

1,  The  publication  of  sach  special  documents  or  reports,  in  con- 
nection with  tho  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  as  Congresa 
shall  authorize  to  be  printed,  to  be  circulated  in  the  usual  way,  or 
as  is  suggested  in  part^raphs  (4  and  5,)  below. 

2,  The  printing  of  such  special  documents,  so  far  as  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  CongresB,  in  the  same  way  as  special  documents  are  now 
prepared  and  printed  in  the  different  departments. 

3,  The  printing  of  apecial  reports  or  documents  by  the  Commis- 
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sioner,  on  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above,  (A,)  as  they  shall 
be  prepared,  to  the  extent  (not  to  exceed  a  specified  number  of 
copies)  and  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  to  be  distributed  as  suggested  below. 

4.  Authority  to  furnish  any  person  interested  in  the  circalatioa 
of  a  particular  document,  with  any  number  of  copies,  at  the  cost 
of  press-work  and  paper. 

6.  The  distribution  by  mail  of  single  copies  of  any  document  to 
any  State,  incorporated  or  school  library,  or  to  any  editor  or  school 
oflBcer  who  shall  apply  for  the  same. 

6.  An  exchange  with  any  publisher,  or  others,  for  an  equivalent 
contribution  to  the  Library  or  Cabinet  of  the  Department. 

WORK  nOKE  OR  IN  PROGRESS. 

Having  laid  out  the  plan,  by  which  to  collect  the  fullest  and  latest 
information — legislative,  administrative,  and  statistical — "to  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  of  ditfusing  such  information  respecting  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country,*'  the  Com- 
missioner has  labored  diligently,  with  such  force  as  he  was  authois* 
ized  to  employ,  and  such  cooperation  as  he  could  enlist,  to  accom- 
plish as  early  and  thoroughly  as  practicable,  the  specific  work 
assigned  him  to  do,  and  at  th^  same  time  to  inaugurate  measures 
by  which  the  larger  and  wider  results  contemplated  should,  in  a  roft- 
sonable  time,  be  realized. 

1.  National  Land  Grants  for  Educational  Purposes, 
In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  the  Act  establishing  the  De- 
partment, that  "  in  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  deter- 
mined," the  first  step  taken  after  organizing  the  Department,  was  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  chief  clerk  to  begin  at  once  an  investigation 
into  the  history  of  these  grants,  and  to  ascertain  what  material, 
printed  or  otherwise,  was  to  be  found  in  Washington.  Application 
was  made,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Int^irior,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  the  State  oflScer 
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OT  board  having  charge  of  the  sales,  and  the  inTeatment  and  man- 
agement of  the  proceeds,  to  Superintendents  of  Fabhc  Schools,  and 
Presidents  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions  founded  or  aided  bj 
the  income  of  tbeac  proceeds — for  such  printed  documents  or  sta- 
tistics as  would  enable  the  Commissioner  to  present  the  results  of 
this  beneficent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  both  for  its  his- 
torical importance,  and  for  the  guidance  of  States  which  have 
systems  and  institutions  yet  to  establish  or  develop  on  the  basis  of 
these  grants.  But  from  all  these  oibcial  sources  of  information,  and 
from  special  efforts  made  in  a  few  of  the  States,  the  requisite  mate- 
rial has  not  been  gathered  within  the  year,  to  enable  him  to  comply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  requiremente  of  the  law,  except 
in  respect  to  "the  public  lands  donated  to  the  several  States  to  pro- 
vide Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts." 
As  a  full  account  of  the  legislation  of  such  States  as  had  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  institutions  whieb  had  been 
organized  under  such  legislation,  was  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
which  could  be  made  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  States  and  institu- 
tions which  had  not  yet  acted,  the  information  was  printed  as  soon 
as  collected,  and  edited,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  VI,  and  the  Sup- 
plement, To  the  report  on  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
arts,  will  be  added  a  notice  of  similar  institutions  not  aided  by  the 
national  grants,  together  with  a  comprehensive  sun'ey  of  the  whole 
field  of  realistic  and  special  scientific  education  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe — much  of  the  material  for  which  has  been  already 
collected  without  any  expense  to  th%  Department 

2.  Condition  of  Pablic  Sdwok  in  the  Dialrici  of  Oobanbia. 
Id  pursuance  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Gongress,  approved  March 
2d,  1867,  the  Commissioner  instituted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  children  of  the  ordinary  school  age ;  the  number  of 
the  same  in  any  school,  public  or  private ;  the  number  and  character 
of  each  grade  of  school,  with  the  condition  of  the  places  where  the 
schools  were  kept,  the  nuniher  and  character  of  teachers,  text-books 
and  other  material  aids  of  instruction  ;  and  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  school  ^sterns  in  force  in 
the  District,  and  what  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  the  best  system  to  all  the  children,  as  he  is  in- 
structed to  do ;  he  has  had  conference  with  school  officers,  and 
obtained  by  correspondence  information  respecting  the  organization, 
regulation,  .courses  of  instrucUon,  mode  of  employing  and  training 
teachers,  school-faoDses,  and  system  of  inspection,  in  newly  ^  tha 
capitals  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  several  States, 
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In  explanation  of  the  delay  in  presenting  this  document  to  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioner  would  give  not  simply  the  magnitude,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  details,  embraced  in  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion, but  the  condition  of  his  own  health,  which  at  the  time  be 
hoped  to  complete  his  work,  became  seriously  impaired.  As  the 
information  called  for  in  the  Resolution  required  a  visit  to  every 
family  and  every  school  in  the  District,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
no  provision  for  collecting  and  collating  such  information  beyond  the 
small  clerical  force  provided  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Act;  and  as  further  information  respecting  the  present 
population,  and  its  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  District,  not 
expressly  called  for,  was  desirable  for  any  intelligent  legislation  by 
Congress  in  respect  to  a  system  of  public  schools,  application  was 
made  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  county,  for  their  cooperation  in  taking  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  statistics  required  by  Con- 
gress, and  a  small  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  work  was  asked  for. 
This  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  extent  specified  was  extended,  as  is 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report  referred  to ;  but  the  expense  of 
taking  the  enumeration  was  not  fully  met  by  such  aid,  and  f6r  the 
balance  (about  |600)  an  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked. 

3.   Constitutional  Provisions  respecting  ScJioob  and  Educaiion, 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Conventions  to  revise  or  frame  the  Consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  were  to  be  held  in  thirteen  States  within 
the  year,  numerous  letters  were  received  from  delegates  and  others, 
for  information  respecting  the  operation  of  provisions  already  ex- 
isting in  the  Constitutions  of  other  States,  and  for  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  give  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  action  of  every  State,  a  document  was  prepared, 
intended  to  embrace  every  provision  found  in  the  successive  Consti- 
tutions of  each  State  respecting  Education,  Literature  and  Science. 
This  document  was  printed  in  Official  Circulars,  Nos.  IV  and  V,  with 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  State, 
inviting  his  attention  to  any  omission,  and  asking  his  views  on  the 
operation  of  the  existing  educational  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  State,  in  giving  authority,  direction,  stimulus  or  restriction  to 
legislative  or  municipal  action,  as  well  as  on  the  desirableness  of  se- 
curing any  or  all  of  the  following  features  (7  and  8  are  slightly  mod- 
ified) of  a  school  system  in  any  future  revision  of  the  same. 

1,  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish,  aid, 
support,  and  supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institations 
and  agencies  of  Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
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S,  The  security  against  diminution  or  diversion  of  all  educational 
funds  and  benefactiona. 

3,  Tbc  certainty  of  a  minimDm  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with 
the  popnlation,  sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  in- 
Etruction  of  all  children  within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teach- 
ers professionally  trained,  and  in  schools  legally  inspected  and 
approved. 

4,  The  disttibntion  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxa- 
tion or  funds,  on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local 
taxation  or  individual  contributioos  for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively 
municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  both  sums,  the 
constant  cooperation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5,  A  Slate  Board  of  Education,  having  supcn'ision  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted 
in  such  way  as  to  secure  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attain- 
ment and  experience,  freedom  from  denominational  or  party  prepon- 
derance, sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different  sections  and  occupa- 
tions, and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6,  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  Board,  intel- 
ligent, professional,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional 
control,  with  the  widest  and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7,  State  Scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  in- 
stitution incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  litness 
to  enter  and  profit  by  the  same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive 
examination. 

8,  A  Retiring  Fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an 
annual  allowance  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who 
register  to  secure  its  benefits,  conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in 
the  business  of  teaching. 

9,  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children 
to  grow  up  in  barbarism,  ignorance  and  vagrancy  ;  and  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  undcrstandingly  ibc  Constilntion  and 
the  laws,  and  forfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian  of  children  who 
neglects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between  the 
^esof  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  theyear,  or  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minors. 

t.  Legislation  respecting  Syitems  of  Elemeattir]/  ImfmctioTt, 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  abroad  respecting  the  legal  o^aniza- 

tion  of  our  public  schools,  and  from  States  in  oar  own  country 

engaged  in  framing  new  laws  or  revising  old  ones  on  the  subject,  a 
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collection  of  the  school  codes  of  the  several  States'  has  been  pre- 
pared, embraciDg  the  earliest  law  of  each  State,  and  a  brief  notice 
of  all  subsequent  modifications,  and  the  last  revision.  This  docu- 
ment, so  far  as  relates  to  its  historical  portion,  was  prepared  without 
any  expense  to  the  Department  and  mainly  before  its  establishment, 
but  will  be  placed  at  its  disposal  in  case  the  publication  of  it  is  de- 
sired and  authorized  by  Congress. 

5.  European  Systems  of  PvJblic  Instruction. 
Although  not  to  serve  as  models  or  guides,  as  a  whole,  for  our 
country,  yet  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
public  instruction  in  other  countries.  In  some  features — the  extent 
to  which  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  art,  whose  methods  are  to  be 
studied  and  practiced,  the  legal  recognition  of  the  professional  char- 
acter and  public  services  of  the  teacher,  the  importance  attached  to 
frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  inspection,  the  enforcement 
of  parental  obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  the  extension  of  opportunities  of  thorough  gen- 
eral culture  by  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
tion— we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  several  of  the 
European  States.  From  most  of  these  States  the  Commissioner  is 
in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  latest  information,  gathered  during  a 
series  of  years ;  and  for  all,  the  material  can  readily  be  completed 
to  the  present  time,  if  its  publication  is  authorized  and  provided  for. 
In  connection  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  Education,  an  account  of  the  school  system  of  the  little  republic 
of  Zurich  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  Official 
Circular,  No.  YII,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of 
the  authority  and  duty  of  the  State  in  popular  education,  has  been 
met  by  leading  statesmen  and  educators  in  different  countries,  as 
well  as  practically  solved  by  a  republican  government  of  the  old  world. 

6.  Female  Education. 

In  no  department  of  American  Education  has  greater  advance- 
ment been  made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  is  there  now 
greater  activity,  than  in  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women ; 
and  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved  in  many  States 
and  cities,  and  yet  undetermined  in  the  minds  of  many  parents,  of 
the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  public  or  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  the  limitations  and  modifications  of  courses  of  instruction 
required  by  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  occupation  of  women, 
the  Commissioner  proposes  to  bring  the  experience  of  systems,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals  in  different  States  and  countries.    Sources 
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of  iDformation  on  the  subject  now  in  the  Department,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  one  leading  iofititution,  are  given  in  Circular,  No.  VIIL 
7.  Aeademie  or  Seaxidary  Education. 

On  tbe  important  eubject  of  institutions  for  Secondary  Edncation 
— including  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies  for  cither  or  both 
scies — although  the  means  for  exhibiting  their  present  condition  in 
every  State  are  not  sufficiently  collected,  yet  to  aid  in  the  further 
collection  of  materials  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  published  a  general  view  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  New  England,  (Circular  IX,]  as  well  as  a  full  account  of  the 
system  of  several  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  one  of  which 
(Prussia)  is  printed  in  Official  Circular,  No.  X. 
8.  Sd>ool  Eeiaa. 

IlaviDg  received  numerous  inquiries  in  personal  calls  and  in  cor- 
respondence, respecting  acliool-h oases,  and  having  given  for  many 
years  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  being  also  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  plans,  and  receiving  valuable  accessions  to  his  collec- 
tion of  designs,  the  Commissioner,  as  an  expeditious  and  economical 
mode  of  answering  these  inquiries,  has  commenced  the  preparation 
of  a  document,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  con- 
taining plans  of  buildings  recently  erected  for  graded  schools.  A 
selection  from  these  will  be  found  in  the  official  Circular,  No.  XI. 
fl.  Pro/asional  Ihxinmg  and  Improvrmenl  of  Teac&era, 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  constitutional  provisions,  legislative  en- 
actments, nor  the  CTistcnce  of  the  most  perfect  school-houses,  will 
secure  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  without  a 
body  of  teachers  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  possess- 
ing in  a  sofficient  degree,  the  requisite  qualifications  of  character, 
attainments,  and  skill.  To  help  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  highest  improvement  of  special  institutions  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  advance  in  every  possible  way,  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  their  services,  a  document  has  been  prepared  showing  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing  in  the  different  States  in  this  direction 
— portions  of  which  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XII. 


In  closing  this  statement  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  this 
Department,  the  Commissioner  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  requiring  this  Report  to  be  made,  to  recommend 

1.  The  continued  prosecution  of  the  investigations  already  b^^n 
to  their  earliest  practicable  coDclnaion ;  and  to  this  end,  that  au- 
thority to  employ  temporarily  the  assistance  of  persons  specially 
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qualified,  be  granted,  and  that  some  appropriation  for  the  expense 
of  such  personal  visits  as  may  be  deemed  needful  to  complete  and 
verify  the  work  in  hand,  be  made. 

2.  That  authority  be  given  to  pubHsh,  with  such  limitations  as  to 
expense  and  copies  as  Congress  may  impose,  such  documents  as 
may  be  called  for  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  to  visit  such  States  by  him- 
self, or  others  whom  he  may  specially  commission,  and  such  educa- 
tional conventions  in  other  States,  as  he  may  think  will  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Department  is  established. 

3.  With  the  strongest  desire  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  its  eflSciency,  tlie 
Commissioner  feels  compelled,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  cor- 
respondence, the  regular  publication  of  the  Monthly  Circular,  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  documents,  the  proper  collating  and  editing  of 
the  information  and  returns  received,  the  use  of  the  books  and  doc- 
uments in  the  library,  to  ask  for  authority  to  employ  one  additional 
clerk  of  each  class  now  allowed.  The  want  of  such  help  has  delayed 
the  preparation  of  the  special  reports  required  to  bo  made,  and 
thrown  on  the  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  correspondence  and 
studies  which  he  cannot  delegate,  an  amount  of  clerical  work  inconsist- 
ent with  his  highest  usefulness,  besides  seriously  impairing  his  health. 

4.  Thus  far,  the  entire  expense  of  obtaining  information  from 
abroad  ;  all  additions  to  the  library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  except 
the  official  documents  of  State  and  City  Superintendents ;  all  en- 
graving of  designs  and  plans  for  school  structures ;  a  large  item  in 
obtaining  the  educational  statistics  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
making  the  same  ready  for  Congress ;  all  the  printing,  and  much  of 
the  editorial  work  on  the  Monthly  Circulars,  except  Numbers  III, 
IV,  and  V,  besides  no  inconsiderable  sums  for  the  necessary  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Department,  has  been  borne  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  for  only  a  portion  of  which,  an  appropriation  was  asked 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  an  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  current  year.  Whatever  action  Congress  may 
deem  just  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  Commissioner  would  respect* 
fully  ask,  that  in  any  future  appropriation  some  allowance  be  made 
for  the  class  of  expenses  above  named,  including  a  messenger  and 
the  necessary  care  of  the  rooms,  which,  not  being  specified  in  the 
appropriation  for  1867,  have  been  disallowed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  this  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 
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Appended  to  a  few  copies  of  this  Report,  and  not  to  the  cotiro 
edition,  are  the  OtHcial  Circulars  referred  to,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  accompanying  matter  which  was  distributed  with  each,  in 
some  cases  as  specimong  of  the  information  desired  in  the  Circular; 
and  in  others,  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  dis- 
cussion was  inrited  ;  and  in  their  present  form,  to  embody  a  portion 
of  the  returns  received. 
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SPECIAL  BEPORT 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

PUBLIC  ISSTRCCTIOS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  AND  IN  LABGB 
CITIES— AMEKICAN  AND  EUROPEAN. 


Dwurmar  w  thi  Thtibim,  Omoi  ov  EaviuiioH, 

WiiBOreTOM,  D.  0.,  JoMKvy'  1^,  18T9. 
Tb  the  Bon.  Sptaker  ef  At  Bonn  «/  R^rfMaimm : 

Sib— Id  parstiaiicc  of  k  molntion  of  th«  Hovse  or  Bepi«MDtati*M,  dtittd  JuiB^ 
•rj  17,  I8T0,  I  bsTe  tbe  booor  herewith  to  conmnnicatA  "luch  iafornuitioD  re- 
■pectinfc  tbe  eiislingByBtem  and  iniiitaliontoredoeaitionitttbeDistrictof  Colaio- 
bia"  as  I  have  collected,  under  «  nsolatioii  of  CongTcea  pUMd  Uarcb  30,  1B6I, 
together  irtth  Buggestionfl,  vrhieli,  to  tbe  light  of  the  experience  of  other  citiei, 
miicbt  make  the  ajstem  mora  eflectlve,  and  worthy  of  tbe  capital  of  tbe  nation. 

This  iDTomatioD  and  these  mggea^onB  are  contained  in  the  following  docn- 
menta,  which,  with  exception  of  a  fbw  pagei,  are  read;  for  pqhlication,  and  wonid 
have  been  printed  mach  sooner,  under  a  vote  of  the  Senate  dated  Jnly,  IS68,  but 
for  cauws  «hi<A  the  CommiuioQer  could  not  control.  These docomen la  embrace — ■ 

I.  Tbe  result!  of  a  ceniua  of  the  popnlation  of  the  District,  talien  by  the  Com- 
missiiAcrof  Education  with  the  co-operation  of  tbe  municipal  autboritiei  of  the 
District,  Qcder  the  direct  agency  of  an  experienced  statistician.  Dr.  Franklin  Bongb, 
of  New  York,  afeisted  by  tbe  superintendent  and  three  of  Uie  Uetropoli tan  Police. 

Tbe  general  reauita  of  this  inquiry,  as  soon  as  reached,  were  commnoicated  to 
the  public  and  the  municipal  autboriliea  of  tbe  District,  and  have  been  made  tbe 
basis  of  the  distribntioD  of  ftanda  by  the  school  autboriliea.  But  tbe  docnineBt 
will  be  found  lo  coalain  a  large  aiDoant  of  Infonnatlon  aa  to  the  numtier,  ages 
by  single  years,  distribution  and  nationality  of  tbe  juTenile  population,  with  the 
occnpatioc,  peculiar  condition,  and  raourcei  of  the  people,  and  tbe  general 
retnlta  of  (be  ayatem  and  means  of  education  in  aclnal  opeiation  in  the  District. 

II.  The  resulla.  In  part,  of  an  inquiry  into  tbs  action  of  the  natioDsl  OoTern- 
meotand  tbe  special  ordiutDce  and  regulations  of  the  dliee  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  and  the  action  of  tbe  school  anthoritieain  tbeaedtiesandtheoiantf 
in  reftcence  to  public  school!  and  edncatioii  generally  In  the  District.  Tbia 
inqnity  wa«  intended  to  be  exbauatiTe,  In  i^ard  not  only  to  tbe  nntnhei,  build- 
inga  and  material  equipment,  attendance  and  teaching  force,  but  alio  aa  to  the 
Mibjecta  and  atdaof  Instmction,  not  only  of  tbe  public  scboola,  so  designated,  but 
of  every  inatitation  of  learning  which  eiiated  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  under 
any  form  of  legal  orgauliatioD,  or  which  bad  reerired  pecnoiary  aid  lo  any  ext«nl 
ftam  Oongrvi  or  from  the  munidpal  anthoritiea  of  the  District. 

The  incanplDlaneM  of  tbe  arfgliMi  iwnnktj,  alUwUKli  mlnote  ul&  ut^ribctoci 
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as  to  the  principal  features  of  the  existiDg  system  of  public  schools,  has  iiecesa« 
luted  another  and  a  more  searching  investigaiion  into  the  historical  dcrelopment 
cf  education  generally,  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  ready  for  publication,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  (B,  C,  D.)  A  portion  (B)  is  not  yet  connplete,  nor 
tue  results,  so  far  as  ascertained,  made  ready  for  publication ;  and  as  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  specific  recoiumendutions  which  the  Commissioner  will  submit  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  it  will  be  completed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  portion  (E)  already  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  which  gires  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  the  colored  population  prior  and  subsequent  to  their 
national  emancipation,  is  so  complete  a  vindication  of  their  willingness  to  be 
taught  and  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  and  highest  instruction,  that  I  would 
respectfully  ask  for  this  document,  together  with  another  folio*d  with  it,  (D,) 
which  gives  the  legal  status  of  the  colored  population,  as  to  schools  and  education 
in  the  several  States,  the  printing  of  an  extra  number  of  copies  to  meet  the  appli- 
cation for  the  same  already  made  in  consequence  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the 
progress  of  the  investigation. 

III.  To  judge  of  the  *'  relative  eificiency  of  the  systems  of  public  schools  now 
in  operation  in  the  District,"  according  to  the  direction  of  the  original  resolution 
on  which  the  information  was  collected,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  organ- 
ization and  actual  operation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  of  a  few  of  the  national  capitals  of  Europe— the  results  of 
which  arc  given  in  the  report  and  documents  herewith  communicated,  (F,  G,  H, 
I.)     They  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  embrace — 

1.  An  outline  of  the  system,  and  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  public  schools 
in  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  the  several  States,  where  a  system  of  public 
schools  exists. 

2.  A  Digest  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  adopted  by  the  highest  school  authori- 
ties in  fortj-nine  (49)  cities  on  every  important  feature  of  school  administration. 

3.  Tables  exhibiting  the  principal  items  of  school  expenditures,  and  cost  per 
pupil,  in  public  schools,  in  sixty  (60)  of  the  largest  cities,  with  the  aggregate  of 
taxable  property,  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  taxation  in  the  same,  for  schools 
and  other  purposes. 

4.  Salaries  paid  to  superintendents,  inspectors,  and  teachers  (male  and  female) 
of  public  schools. 

5.  Plans,  dimensions  and  cost  of  public  school  houses  recently  erected  in  cities^* 
supplementary  to  the  Special  Report  on  School  Architecture,  Part  II,  submitted 
in  18C8. 

C.  Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction,  in  detail,  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos» 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  &c. 

7.  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Vienna,  with  notes  on  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  and  tables 
and  notes  exhibiting  the  number  and  grades  of  institutions  of  public  instruction 
in  other  European  cities. 

This  document,  as  originally  projected,  is  incomplete ;  but  much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  belongs  to  a  survey  of  European  city  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
Special  Report,  which  the  Coi&missioner  is  prepared  to  submit,  on  ^^  Scientific  and 
Itiduttrial  Education ;  an  account  of  systems,  institutions,  and  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  science,  applied  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  io 
different  countries,''  the  Contents  of  a  portion  of  which  is  herewith  appended. 
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8.  The  Gi^rniaD  schools  in  (be  Dniled  Slates — a  docament  BDhmitled  by  the 
Gcrinun  Teaohera'  Society  of  New  York,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  indoce  so 
maDj  of  tbe  German  populalioo  lo  Bupport  special  schools,  tanght  bj  "  leachen 
traiaed  in  the  m^tliodj  uf  tbe  fatherland,"  En  cities,  ^here  the  public  schools 
oSer  a  fcnerat  and  gratuitous  instructioa  to  tbe  childreo  of  parenti  of  all 
nationalities. 

The  statements  made  in  this  docnment  are  eminently  important ;  aod  tbe  claimB 
put  forth  in  it,  of  the  superiority  of  the  best  of  these  schools,  foonded  on  German 
models  und  taught  by  men  trained  in  the  Normal  SemiDaries  of  Germany,  to  our 
best  public  schools,  in  respect  to  infant  training  (kinderifaTlen),  the  BysleniJitlc 
development  of  the  mental  facaltiea,  icIentiSc  attainments  of  a  directly  useful 
character,  the  universal  practise  of  Blnglng,  dratring  und  gymnasliea,  and  the 
higher  physical  hygienic  condition  of  the  pupils,  shonld  arrest  tbo  attention  of 
American  teachers  and  school  BU peri nlen dents.  If  these  claims  are  well  founded, 
these  superior  methods  and  sounder  principles  of  organiralion  and  arrangement 
should  be  more  generally  and  at  once  introduced  into  our  Normal  Schools,  and 
from  them  become  the  early  possession  of  our  Irachers  and  public  schools ;  and 
the  necessity  of  separating  the  children  of  a  common  conntrj  into  schools  distin* 
guished  by  the  nationality  of  their  parents,  during  the  most  impressible  period  of 
their  lives,  should  be  at  once  and  forerer  dona  niray  with. 

So  far  OS  the  tiilhdravral  of  any  portion  of  this  class  of  children  from  our  public 
(chools  arises  from  the  absence  of  facilities  for  continuing  or  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language  and  literature,  this  necessity  might  be  obviated  at 
onc«  by  the  introduction  of  this  language  into  the  course  of  stody  in  communities 
where  there  already  exists  a  demand  for  it,  or  where  such  demand  can  be  created. 
This  addition,  rightlj  adjusted,  would  not  only  not  eiciudo  other  branches  nov 
taught,  but  might  facilitate  their  acqoiailion,  aa  well  as  be  a  most  Taluabie  dis- 
cipline and  atuinment  in  itself. 

In  this  connection,  my  attention  has  been  called,  in  special  papers,  to  Tariona 
■Qpplementary  agencies  of  instruction  and  recreation  which  our  German  citlzeni 
hare  introduced  among  themselves.  Those  papers,  prepared  by  Prof.  Sleffen,  are 
herewith  communicated,  nUhon|;h  it  nas  my  purpose  to  include  them  Into  a 
special  report  on  public  grounds,  gardens,  lectures,  and  recreations,  as  part  Of 
the  supplementary  agencies  of  popular  education  in  our  large  cities. 

9.  The  German  and  French  system  of  seoondsry  schools,  including  those  of  » 
loientific  03  well  as  those  of  a  literary  aim. 

To  complete  this  study  of  the  relaiive  efficiency  of  the  systems  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  tbe  Distrist,  and  to  profit  by  the  eiperience  of  older  communities,  where 
the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  the  (rue  order  of  studies,  the  logical  dcrel- 
opment  of  the  faculties,  and  tbe  appticalions  of  science  to  the  advancement  of  the 
national  industries,  have  occupied  tbe  best  minds  among  teachers  and  statesmen 
for  a  half  century,  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  this  subject  to  the  necessity  of  making  special  provision  for  the 
great  department  of  secondary  education,  which  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  public 
educational  system  of  this  District,  and  too  generally  io  the  public  achool  systems 
of  this  country,  bnl  which  conslilutee  the  strongest  portion  of  the  best  European 
Bjslems.  This  department,  described  as  it  esisiB  in  the  Pmsnan  system,  in  my 
report  for  1967-'Ga,  will  be  continued  in  couBiderable  detail  for  other  countries  in 
the  Special  Report  which  the  Commiasioner  isnow  preparing  tosabmit  on  "National 
Education  in  different  CovrUriti "  and  the  cont«nt<  of  which,  as  fkr  as  completed, 
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Is  herewith  sn  timitted .  Schools  of  this  grade,  together  with  institutioiis  of  snpenor 
iDStruction — the  college  and  the  nnireTsityy  has  neTcr  flonrished  io  anj  cosntrj 
without  the  aid  of  goTernmental  legislation  and  grants,  or  large  prirat^  bow- 
factions. 

10.  To  complete  this  snrrej  of  the  relatire  cfBcieBcy  of  the  systems  of  pablie 
instruction  in  the  District,  there  will  be  giTen,  in  the  document  not  jet  eommv- 
nicated,  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  here  toward  the  establishment  and  de- 
Tclopmcnt  of  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  ampler 
facilities. for  higher  instruction  afforded  in  the  national  capitals  of  Earope.  If 
the  cherished  purpose  of  Washington,  to  establish  bere  '^a  unirersitj,  when 
jouth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of  erudition 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,''  and  for  which  he  made  wbat  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  liberal  bequest,  although  nothing  was  realiased  from  it,  bad 
been  seconded  by  indiridual  libemlitj  aud  Congressional  grants  of  land,  as  bas 
been  done  for  many  of  the  States,  there  might  now  be  in  existence  here  an  insti- 
tution which,  without  being  a  college  of  the  American  type,  or  a  uniTernty  on 
the  German  plan,  would  have  riraled  the  grrat  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  sereral  of  the  most  important 
cf  which  hare  been  established  within  the  present  century. 

11.  BelieTing  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  national  goTemraent,  in  tbo 
design,  construction,  and  ornamentation  of  public  buildings  in  and  out  of  the 
District ;  in  the  laying  out  and  embellishment  of  public  gronnds ;  in  the  com- 
memoration of  eminent  public  service  by  monuments,  painting,  sculpture,  bronies, 
and  medals,  have  done  much  (and  could  do  more,  by  enlisting  the  study  of  archi- 
tects and  artists  generally  in  their  design,  and  by  employing  only  the  best  talent 
which  has  already  achieved  success,  in  their  execution)  to  educate  the  national 
taste  and  promote  art  instruction,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  connection  with  a 
general  plan  for  obtaining  information  on  art  education,  to  ascertain  tbe  amount 
and  results  of  such  expenditures  in  this  District,  which,  so  far  as  tbe  Capitol  is 
concerned,  is  herewith  (Appendix  D)  communicated. 

12.  To  understand  fiilly  the  diiSculties  and  conditions  under  which  this  District 
was  selected  for  "the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  United  States,''  and 
clothed  with  the  power  of  '*  exclusive  legislation"  over  all  its  interests,  a  history 
is  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  bodies  which  have  met  to  represent  the 
colonies  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  common  government,  from  the  first  Congress 
which  assembled  in  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1*765,  to  November  lOtb, 
1800,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Congress  assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  President,  in  his  opening  speech,  "  congratulated  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  their  '*  permanent  seat  of  govers* 
ment;"  and  congratulated  them  and  their  representatives  "on  the  prospect  of  a 
residence  not  to  be  changed."  The  people  residing  here,  in  a  city  laid  out  by  tbe 
Government  in  reference  to  its  own  prospective  convenience,  and  not  developed 
gradually  from  its  own  resources  and  wants,  naturally  look  for  a  more  beneficens 
legislation  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  school- 
and  educational  institutions,  which  the  supreme  power  of  every  State  now  recog- 
nizes it  as  a  duty  to  establish  and  foster,  and  which  the  capital  of  every  civiliied 
government  everywhere  bas  always  received. 

To  the  suggestion  for  making  the  system  and  the  schools  of  tbe  District  mott 
efficient,  with  which  my  Special  Report  closes,  I  have  now  nothing  to  add|  and 
they  are  herewith  in  substance  repeated. 
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In  riew  of  tlM  beta 
rMpeciiog  the  popuUtii 
e*cr/  grade.  >nd  othar 
Bocialed,  and  to  ioin«  ei 
and  the  eipeiiance  of 


et  forth  In  the  report  and  Ibe  ftccompknyiag  document* 
D  and  itB  dUtribotioni  Ihe  condition  of  public  tcboolB  of 
oititulioui  and  mcani  of  education ;  the  f^gmentacj',  dii- 
[tentantogouijiic  school  organization  within  the  District; 
[MHQmBDitiea  aimJIarlj  sitnated  with  thia  as  to  populatioa 
wn  and  other  conntrieo,  nj  belirf  ia  thai  a  more  efficient 
tutcd  bj  Con^icgB,  a*  the  onl/  legislatiTB  authority  com- 
peleul  to  deal  ffiLh  thiaaubjecl,  for  the  whole  District,  tmdlbal  in  eachasjitem 
the  follov  tog  features,  or  others  equallj  effident,  ahould  1m  secnred. 


n  should  be  ii 


Firit.  The  public  ichools  at  present  in  operation  in  any  portion  of  tb«  Diitrict, 
and  all  asjlumi  for  tbe  core  and  education  of  children,  and  all  iostitatjou  of 
learning,  science,  and  art  which  owe  their  establishment  or  annual  support  to  the 
legistaUon  or  appropriatioo  of  CaoKresg,  or  to  the  avails  of  an;  public  tai  or  spe- 
cial endowment,  should  be  placed  under  the  superrision  of  a  Diilriel  Baard,  (to 
be  entitled  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  and  Charir 
ties,)  with  power  to  organize  and  admioLgter  such  system  aa  may  be  authorised 
bj  Congress,  and  tnanage  or  supervise  SBch  schools  at  maj  be  placed  b;  law  undei 
their  charge;  employ  such  offlcera,  teachers,  and  inspectors  aa  the  sjitem  and 
school!  may  require;  provide  the  structures  and  equipment,  and  make  all  lolefl 
and  regulations  necessary  for  tbe  dsuihcation,  management,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils  j  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congreas  on  the  coni- 
ditioD  and  improvement  of  the  system  and  the  inatitntions  which  may  ba  plaosi 
Duder  ibeir  administration  or  anperviaion. 

Second.  This  Board  of  Control  abould  beconstitnledsoas  to  represent — 

1 .  Tbe  National  Oovernment  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  its  members  app<unt«d 
by  the  President  and  Senate, 

3.  The  voters  and  tax-payers  in  the  Diitrict  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  to  b« 
elected  at  the  regular  annual  elections  for  other  Diatrict  officers. 

3.  Any  municipal  corporation  within  the  District  by  the  Mayor  or  Treasurer  of 
each,  ra  officio, 

4.  Tbe  teachers  of  the  District  by  one  or  more  del^atea  elected  by  an  associa- 
tion composed  of  all  reaident  teacheia  who  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from 
any  Stale  or  city  normal  school. 

C.  The  Board  of  Health  by  tbe  preaident  of  such  board,  or  the  president  of  th* 
Uedical  Society,  or  a  delegate  designated  by  them. 

6.  The  parents  and  goardiaos  of  tbe  pupils  who  attend  the  schooll  by  one  or 
more  members  of  their  appointment. 

1.  The  special  inslitatious  of  science,  art,  and  literatOM  in  Ihe  District  by  meiB 
bers  elected  aa  may  be  provided.  The  whole  number  (16)  should  be  elected  or 
appolmed  for  three  years  ia  such  way  that  only  one-third  shall  retire  each  year, 
allowing  six  new  members  to  come  in,  and  at  least  one-half  fhmiliar  with  the 
condition  of  the  ichoola  and  policy  of  the  board  for  tbe  preriona  two  yean  to 

u. — auon  or  hchoou  jlxd  lusnon  or  rnnnonoa, 

Tha  eoniSB  of  tnstraction  shoold  be  diatribnted  into  fire  great  dirislons ; 

Fiur.  Tbe  Priiaary  StiotI*,  (inclsding  the  insUtotioas  now  known  as  Kindts 

gartau,)  and  enibiaeiBg  geoerally  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of  age,  and 

coveringjiotoalyinslitiUiMa'atriatly  pnUic,  but  others  which  may  place  all  tbtii 
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arrangements  as  to  school  premises  and  teachers,  under  the  snpenrisioa  and  re- 
qairements  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  bo  that  schools  of  this  grade  Bhall  be  suiBd- 
entlj  numerous  and  conveniently  located  to  provide  for  all  children  capable  of 
receiving  systematic  training  appropriate  to  their  years,  thereby  giving  assnraoea 
that  the  rudimentary  education  of  the  community  is  properly  provided  for  and 
begun.  This  ^tep  alone  would,  in  a  short  time,  extinguish  the  home  supply  of 
illiteracy,  which  is  now  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  our  free  institutions. 

Secokd.  Jntermediate  schools^  embracing  generally  children  from  eight  to  four, 
teen  years  of  age,  including  in  their  curriculum  all  that  is  now  taught  well  in  tbe 
public  schools  of  tbe  District,  and  so  far  complete  in  itself,  that  a  pnpil  who  has 
been  in  regular  attendance  up  to  this  age  and  is  obliged  to  leave  school,  will 
possess  the  foundation  of  a  good  elementary  education,  which  he  can  afterwards 
continue  and  complete  in  evening  or  other  supplementary  schools  and  agencies  of 
tbe  District. 

Third.  Secondary  SchooU,  incl  uding  generally  all  between  the  period  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  should  give  something  like  completeness  to  what  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a  common  school  education,  or  all  that  is  now  attempted  In  the 
most' advanced  classes  of  the  schools  of  the  District,  and  attained  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish High  School,  or  Union  School  in  our  large  cities,  including  at  least  one  liv- 
ing language  beside  the  Engliah. 

Fourth.  Superior  and  Special  Schools,  embracing  a  continuation  of  the  studies 
of  the  Secondary  School,  and  while  giving  the  facilities  of  general  literary  and  sd- 
entific  culture  as  far  as  is  now  reached  in  the  second  year  of  our  best  colleges,  shall 
offer  special  instruction  (in  classes  or  divisions  instituted  for  the  purpose,  after 
the  plan  of  the  best  Polytechnic  Schools)  preparatory:  (1,)  for  the  teaching 
profession;  (2,)  for  commercial  pursuits;  (3,)  for  mechanical  trades,  as  well 
as  for  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  (4,)  for  admission  to  any  national  special  school, 
(including  every  department  of  the  public  service,]  and  particularly  the  lang^nageg 
of  countries  with  which  we  have  close  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations. 

Fifth.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies,  to  provide  ( 1 )  an  opportunity  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  elementary  education  to  any  adult  who  has  been  denied  or 
neglected  opportunities  of  the  same ;  (2, )  a  regular  review  and  continuation  of  tbe 
studies  of  tbe  second  and  third  grade  of  schools ;  (3, )  for  special  classes  of  children 
and  youth  who  cannot  be  gathered  into  any  of  the  other  grades  of  schools,  and 
for  these  purposes,  any  existing  asylums,  schools  or  classes,  under  certain  genezal 
regulations,  can  be  recognized ;  and,  (4,)  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  and  clan 
instruction,  in  which  tbe  various  public  libraries,  scientific  collections,  and  labor 
ratorics  of  the  District  shall  be  utilized  for  illustration  and  for  original  research. 

The  aim  of  the  studies  and  training  in  the  public  schools  and  other  ed* 
ucational  institutions  should  be,  (1,)  the  health  and  physical  development,  as  well 
as  the  good  manners,  sound  morals,  and  correct  habitsgenerally  of  all  the  pupils; 
(2,)  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  speak  and  write  the  same  with  accuracy,  facility  and  force  ;  (3,)  begun 
early,  and  continued  through  the  entire  course,  at  least  one  language  beside  the 
English  (the  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  or  French);  (4,)  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  so  far  as  may  be  required  to  enter  the  second  year  of  our  national 
schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  or  of  our  best  American  colleges ;  (5,  ).moraI, 
mental,  political  and  geographical  studies,  to  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  the  duties  of  every  member  of  society  to  himself,  his  neighboTi 
and  to  Godj  and  his  legal  relations  to  the  State  and  to  other  countries ;  (6^) 
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dnwins  and  music  from  the  earliest  class  to  the  latest,  with  opporlotiiii«s  in  tbe 
■uperiot  find  special  sctiools  to  such  as  desire  and  (how  ko  aptitude  to  eztead  the 
Tormer  into  tbe  !ii(;hest  priaciple!)  of  deaign  and  its  man;  applications  to  in- 
dustrial occupstions,  aad  the  latter  to  the  practical  ability  to  teach  the  same; 
■od,  (',)  the  increase  anil'dilTusion  of  knowledge  among  all  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  who  have  tlieir  residence  in  this  District,  or  moj  resort  here  for  such 
opportunities  of  high  culture  and  original  research  as  the  Public  LibtaricF, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Uedical,  Agricultural,  Mining,  Mechanical 
and  other  museums  and  scientific  cotleclions  eren  now  present,  and  which, 
in  a  quarter  of  century,  under  a  moderate  but  stead;  and  judicious 'system 
of  augmentation,  will  surpass  all  others  in  tbe  country,  and  be  surpassed  by  few 
only  in  Europe. 

To  realize  these  high  aims,  so  far  as  public  schools  are  relied  on,  the  Board  of 
Control  must  be  clothed  with  sufllcient authority  to  provide  all  necessary  buildings 
and  material  aids  of  iilustralion,  and  to  secure  well  quallSed  instructors,  rigilaut, 
intelligent  and  constant  superrisiou,  and  the  hearty  good-will  and  co-operHlion  of 
parents,  and  the  public  generally.  The  schools  must  be  good  enough,  cheap 
,  enough,  and  numerous  enough  for  all,  with  entire  liberty  of  instruction  to  parents 
and  teachers,  but  no  toleration  of  au  illiterate  child  orer  eight  years  ofagc  in  any 
family.  No  power  wili  be  required  by  the  Board  which  is  not  now  giren  to  the 
legislative  and  Bdmiuislratire  school  authorities  of  some  ether  city,  with  tbe 
right  of  appeal  from  its  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  laterioT ;  cr,  acting  under 
bis  superrisJon,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


The  Board  of  Instruction  shall  be  composed  of  all  the  permanently  employed 
teachers  in  the  pablic  schools  of  the  city.  In  the  first  Instance,  all  teachers  shall  he 
appointed  provisionally,  and  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion, after  being  saUsfied  from  (1)  written  testimonials,  and  (2)  the  rcaults  of 
a  written  and  oral  eiaminatioii,  which  shall  be  filed  and  preserved  until  a  perma- 
nent appointment  is  mode^and  permanent/!/ onlj  on  the  additional  evidence  of 
actual  success  in  teaching  and  diEcipline  in  the  District.  Every  teacher  thus 
permanently  employed  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Doard  of  Instruction,  and  no 
member  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  public  schools  except  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  tbe  Inspector  Geueral,  The  Doard  of  Instruction 
ahall  be  authorized  to  designate  one  of  their  number  ns  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  To  secure  permanence,  and,  at  tbe  same  lime,  to  provide  against  disa- 
bility by  sickness,  a  system  of  specjal  .compensation,  increasing  with  every  five 
years  of  continued  service,  and  of  life  assurance,  should  be  adopted 


'e  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  provided  for  by  a  Board 
of  Inspection,  to  consist  (I)  of  the  secretary  of  the  board;  (2.)  an  inspector 
general,  whose  duties  of  supervision  shall  embrace  the  whole  field  of  the  opera- 
lions  of  the  board;  (3,]  special  inspectors,  appointed  from  timato  time,  or  perma- 
nently, to  have  charge  severally  of  the  conslruc^on,  repairs  sjid  equipment  of 
biilldlags,  and  tbe  iaspeetion  of  the  schools  of  each  grade,  and,  (4, )  such  speciul 
assignmenta  and  appointments  us  may  be  required  for  special  duties.  This  board 
for  consultation  shall  be  represented  in  the  Board  of  Control  by  tbe  Inspector 


&0 
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▼.—SCHOOL    TIBITOBS. 


Two  Tisitors  (each  a  parent  or  guardian)  shall  be  elected  for  each  scbool, 
after  the  summer  racation,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  tbe  children  In 
actual  attendance  as  pupils,  at  a  meeting  notified  ^to  be  held  on  tbe  school 
premises  bj  the  president  of  tbe  board.  These  visitors  shall  Tisit  the  schools 
once  a  month  during  tbe  year,  and  note  such  matters  relating  to  the  rentilation 
and  sanitary  condition  of  tbe  scbool  building  and  premises,  the  cleanliness, 
manners,  and  conduct  g<^nera11y  of  tbe  pupils  in  and  out  of  scbool  hours,  as  wtil 
as  their  class  and  other  exercises,  and  communicate  tbe  results  of  their  inspection, 
orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  General  Inspector ;  and  the  special  Tisitors  of  all  tbe 
schools  may,  in  general  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  designate  one  of  their 
number  each  year  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

TI.— SUPPORT  or  THB  SCHOOLS  AMD  OPE&ATIOIU  OV  THB  BOARD* 

The  Board  of  Control  should  have  subject  to  their  draft  such  sums  as  Gon* 
gress  may  authorize  erery  year  to  be  collected  on  presentation  of  an  account  hi 
detail  of  the  expenditare  for  the  year  previous,  and  an  estimate  in  detail  for  the 
year  ensuing,  which  sum  shall  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  requisite  buildings  and 
material  equipment,  instruction,  inspection,  and  other  objects  authorized  by 
law.  The  board  should  be  further  authorized  to  receive  all  donations  of  a^y 
kind,  all  grants  of  lands,  and  other  appropriations  for  educational  purposes,  and 
administer  the  same  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  and  for  tht 
advancement  of  schools  and  education  in  the  District. 

I  need  barely  remind  the  committee  of  the  liberality  of  the  GoTsmment  towards 
the  several  States  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  Out  of  more  than  80,000,000 
acres  of  these  lands  appropriated  expressly  for  educational  purposes  to  States  and 
Territories  already  constituted,  as  shown  in  the  appendix,  and^$37,0OO,00O  of  lbs 
surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  several  States  in  1836,  which  could  baTeben 
so  devoted  by  the  States  receiving  the  same,  this  District  received  no  portion. 
Originating  in  these  appropriations  of  land  and  deposits  of  money,  there  now  exist 
school  funds  in  the  several  States  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $60,000,000, 
and  which  will  probably  be  increased,  by  the  wiser  management  of  laud  yet  unsold 
in  States  and  Territories  which  have  not  yet  acted  finally  in  respect  to  them,  to  up- 
wards of  $100,000,000.  In  this  magnificent  endowment  the  District  has  had  no 
share.  A  similar  appropriation  in  land  or  money  to  this  District,  at  this  time, 
would  greatly  aid  in  providing  the  necessary  school  accommodations,  and  meet- 
ing the  expenses  of  an  enlarged  course  of  public  instruction  worthy  of  the  cnpitsl 
of  the  country,  « 

Vn. — ART  AND  BCIKNCB. 

Until  the  scope  of  its  operation  and  tbe  facilities  of  accomplishing  thoroughly 
the  work  now  prescribed  by  this  Office  are  enlarged,  or  until  a  special  bureau  or 
Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  conservation  of  all  national  works  of  art,  and 
monuments  and  memorials  of  eminent  public  service,  these  functions,  so  far  as 
this  District  is  concerned,  might  be  attached  to  the  board  above  suggested  (la 
proposition  I) ;  and  of  this  board  might  also  be  required  tbe  consideration  of  all 
applications  and  propositions  for  these  and  similar  purposes,  with  a  Wew  of 
bringing  such  appropriations  into  a  large  and  uniform  plan  of  expenditure.  Such 
a  plan,  matured  after  a  study  of  tbe  situation,  and  of  the  experience  of  other 
governments  in  the  same  field,  and  sustained  by  a  moderate  appropriation  fiua 
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j«ar  to  year  since  tbe  first  Tote  Tor  works  of  art  in  ISIT,  woald  «re  this  hare 
•ecored  Tur  ih^coiiDtrfuolIcciione  like  tboM  la  tbeNatiooal  Galleri«aia  London, 
Munich,  and  Berlin,  tbe  most  Tsliuble  portione  ot  which  have  been  gatbeivd 
wiibiD  tbe  lame  period  of  time  and  for  Biiiiis  not  Urgelj  exceeding  tbe  aggregals 
■ppropriatioiiB  made  bj  CoogiQea  Tor  works  of  art  and  art  ornamentation  in  the 
Cipitol. 

To  tbis  board  should  hUo  be  aiaigDed  thecstabliibment  of  ODflor  more  School! 
of  Design,  And  tbe  introduction  of  a  gjstem  of  drswiog  into  all  the  public  acbooU 
«f  the  DIsrtict  as  a  regttlar  braacb  of  instruction,  and  the  management  Tor  the 
wbole  country  of  a  repositorr  of  specimens,  models,  copies,  and  iuptemeDla  re- 
quired for  aorh  insirnction,  especUUy  in  its  bearing  on  tbe  mwbaiiical  and  man* 
ufactnring  icduatries  of  tbe  oatioQ.  For  a  fall  derelopment  of  such  ■  scheme, 
reference  is  here  made  to  tbe  accoant  given  of  instruclion  in  drawing  In  tba 
public  and  special  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  of  art  inalruction  in  Belgium,  and  of 
tbe  South  Kensington  Hutenm,  in  London,  in  tbe  Special  Report  on  Technical 

To  this  board  abonld  alao  be  amigned  for  the  prewnt  nicb  ezteiuion  and  im- 
prorement  of  the  ajatem  of  insirnction  in  vocal  and  iostrnmentAl  music  which 
(hall  not  onljmake  its  attainment  nniTersal  In  the  public  ichoole,  but  at  the  same 
■ime  tbe  inspiration  of  social,  patriotic  and  religions  sentiment  throughout  the 
District. 

To  this  board,  UDtll  •  special  commission  is  charged  with  the  same,  might 
also  be  assigned  the  duly  of  including  in  their  annual  report  to  Congress  a  snm- 
marj'  of  Ihe  progress  of  the  public  and  department  tlbrarifs,  all  scieutiGc  collec- 
tions, all  laboratories,  and  other  bcilities  for  original  research  and  scientific  inn*- 
tigations  carried  od  in  this  District  >a  coDoeclioD  with  an;  department  of  tbe  public 
■errice,  with  a  Tiew  (I)  of  (bowing  the  present  relations  of  the  gotemment  to 
■cieoceand  tbe  arts;  (2)  of  economiiing  the  rerj  large  expenditures  of  thegor* 
ernment  for  these  objects  bj  concentrating  in  some  cnses  the  same  work  and 
pnrchiwe,  and  in  others  carrying  it  further  b;  better  appliance!  and  mote  meant  { 
(3)  of  utiliiing  all  sacb  libraries,  collections,  laboratories,  and  iuTcstigaUons,  as 
far  H  maj  be  found  consistent  with  the  special  purpose  for  which  tbej  are  lusti' 
tnled,  for  tbe  adTancement  of  genera]  and  higher  education  in  the  District,  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  physical  science  ;  and  (4)  of  maturing  a  plan  of  gOT- 
emment  ud  to  sjattmatic,  scientific  instruclion  for  tbe  whole  countiy,  which 
nnat  form  the  basis  of  its  fnlure  industrial  deTelopment. 

To  this  board,  as  a  test  of  the  valge  of  a  competitive  examinaUon  as  the  bods 
of  appointments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  might 
be  referred  such  eiamioatioa  of  all  CAudidales  who  claim  a  reeideoce  in  this 
District,  and  of  such  others  as  tbe  heads  of  Departments  or  the  appointing  power 
night  refer  to  it  for  that  purpose.  Ko  greater  boon  can  be  conferred  ou  the  public 
schools  of  this  country  by  its  Katioaa]  Logiilature;  no  amoont  of  pecuuiorj 
endowment  could  so  directly  operate  on  the  homes  and  the  schools  of  every  State, 
1o  ioBoeQce  school  attendance,  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  teachers  sad  pupils,  as 
tbe  formal  annonncement  and  consistent  practice  of  making  all  appointments  to 
the  national  schools,  and  to  tbe  different  departments  of  the  public  serrlce,  od  tbe 
reanlts  of  an  open  compsUUve  examination  as  to  the  bodily  vigor,  moral  char- 
ftcler,  intellectual  aptitode,  and  special  knowledge  (varied  according  to  the  s«- 
vicc)  of  allcandldalsa,  eondocled  under  snch  general  regulations  and  in  sncbwv 
1  to  oommand  public  coofldtnee,  In  each  State. 
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Whatever  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  foregoing  snggestions  and  oatliot 
of  a  District  System,  I  cannot  conclude  wiihont  reiterating  mj  opinion  of  tbe 
utter  ineflBciency  and  insufficiency  of  the  present  fragmentary,  imperfect,  and  an- 
tagonistic legislation  in  respect  to  public  schools,  and  of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
a  uniform  system  throughout  the  whole  District,  in  which  the  following  provif- 
ions  should  be  embraced  : 

1.  There  must  be  legal  authority  in  some  responsible  board  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  grades  as  to  the  age  and 
studies  of  their  pup^.l8,  of  uniform  excellence  in  each  grade,  and  at  convenient 
locations ;  and  to  provide  for  their  intelligent  supervision  and  progressive  im- 
provement, so  as  to  interest  the  whole  community — those  with  ample  as  well  as 
those  with  small  or  no  means  but  their  daily  labor  ;  the  educated  as  well  as  those 
who  are  unfortunately  without  the  advantages  of  culture — in  their  administra- 
tion and  condition. 

2.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  structures  or  apartments  to  accommo- 
date all  persons  who  are  entitled  or  arc  desirous  to  attend  school.  These  prem- 
ises may  be  hired  or  owned,  large  or  small,  attractive  or  otherwise;  bat  they 
must  be  conveniently  located,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  attendance  of 
children,  and  fitted  up  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  (a  place  of  study 
and  discipline)  for  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
pupils. 

3.  There  must  be  the  practice  of  school  attendance,  the  felt  or  enforced  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  and  youth  to  secure  tbdr 
regular,  punctual,  and  constant  attendance  on  some  school,  public  or  private, 
family  or  denominational.  The  problem  to  be  solved  under  a  republican  gov- 
ernment—the government  of  all  for  all — is  not  the  education  of  the  few,  or  evea 
the  many,  but  of  all.  And  any  system  of  public  schools  must  be  considered  de- 
fective and  insufficient  which  does  not  provide,  induce,  and  secure  the  nniversal 
education  of  the  entire  juvenile  population  of  the  community  for  which  it  is  insii- 
tuted.  There  may  bo  a  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the  precise  age  in 
which  school  attendance  should  begin  or  end,  and  there  may  be  entire  liberty  of 
choice  as  to  place,  grade,  or  method,  both  to  parents  and  teachers ;  but  every 
child  must  be  under  instruction,  and  any  child  whose  home  or  street  snrronndiogs 
are  such  that  the  work  of  demoralization  has  commenced,  should  bo  gathered  by 
the  band  of  benevolence  or  law  into  some  school  or  asylum  ;  and  no  child  under 
the  age  of  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  bhould  be  seen  in  the  streets  during  the  ordi- 
nary sessions  of  school,  except  for  cause  which  the  regulations  by  the  proper 
authorities  recognize  as  valid  for  non-attendance. 

This  non-attendance  at  school,  and  irregular,  intermittent  attendance  of  children 
of  the  teachable  age,  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  American  popular  education;  Ihe 
growing  cancer  of  our  social  and  political  life.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  and 
even  prodigal  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  voluntary  taxation  for  school- 
houses  or  their  equipment,  and  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  superin- 
tendents in  many  of  our  largest  cities,  there  are  in  these  cities  a  larger  nnmber 
of  chftdren  not  under  instruction,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land  a  fearftilly 
large  number  of  idle,  vagrant,  vicious  children  and  youth,  who  do  not  comennder 
the  restraining  influence  of  good  homes  or  schools,  and  will,  in  due  time,  recmit 
that  great  army  of  ignorant  adults  which  is  now  our  calamity  and  danger,  and 
unless  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  diminish  and  prevent  its  growth,  will  prove  our 
disgrace  and  punishment.    In  this  matter,  so  vital,  so  fundamental  to  the  soft 
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working  of  n  sysUm  of  iilmost  nniverasl  suffrage  and  elijjibility  to  uRice,  tlie 
Founlry  has  a  ri(;ht  to  look  10  ils  Supreme  Luijisluturc,  in  tlie  Dislrict  over  whivh 
it  has  exclusive  jurLidiclion,  aud  uniler  such  condiiiuna  as  to  area,  puputauun, 
and  menus  as  to  make  llu:  solution  of  tlie  problem  comparative!^  vak}-— foe  a 
<l«mQ^^ilmtioa  of  universal  school  attendance  of  all  chililreu  of  teachable  ago  aud 
ill  guuil  liiiilth,  in  some  rchool,  public  ur  private. 

4.  To  m.ike  ihcir  atteudauce  at  school  iu  the  liighest  degree  profitable,  ctiildrcn 
miut  gu  through  a  regular  course  of  inatructiuu ;  and  for  this  purpose  full  power 
10  grade  the  Bchootit  and  clasaify  the  pupils  inudt  be  given  to  the  boani  or 
aatliorilies  chnrged  with  ihe  admiuiitrallon  of  the  eystem.  This  gradation  of 
Bi'hooli  and  claaaificairon  of  pupils  niust  be  left  in  its  details  lo  the  board ;  but  my 
d«ep  couvietiun  is  that  tlie  lowest  (irade  of  schools  should  cover  Ihe  pby  period  uf 
the  child'H  life,  beginning  three  years  earlier  than  is  now  the  practice  in  this  Dis- 
trict. The  sii^onil  grade  should  have  speeial  reference  to  the  fact  tliat  until  a 
radical  change  can  be  wroUKht  in  the  views  aud  habits  of  parents,  the  courae  of 
insiiuction  should  be  designed  for  those  who  will  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  anil  should  be  complete  in  itself  Ko  excuse  for  absence  from  m 
school  of  this  gr»de,  public  or  private,  should  be  allowed.  Better  for  the  com- 
munity to  pay  any  expense,  even  lo  clotliing  nnd  feeding  children  of  this  age,  ihan 
to  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  school  on  the  jilea  of  ihi'ir  labor  being 
n-anlcd  to  the  support  of  themselves  or  their  familict.  It  is  tha  teachable  period 
of  life ;  and,  if  lost,  it  is  lost  for  ever  lo  most  of  this  class.  The  gnutes  beyond 
these  two  arc  eBscntiol  to  interesting  a  large  and  iufluenlial  class  of  thacommiinity 
in  the  public  schools,  and,  uuleas  they  are  interested  by  having  children  in  the 
(choola.  no  modi hcai ions  of  the  system  will  make  the  schools  tnily  common. 

5.  TVhatever  may  be  the  number  of  grades  into  which  the  children  may  be 
clasaiGed.  the  teachers  must  be  selected  in  reference  to  eaeh  grade,  and  to  secure  a 
home  supply,  in  pari  at  least,  a  normal  course  should  at  once  be  opened,  in  cott- 
uection  with  a  girls'  high  school,  for  those  jiupiis  who  show  the  natural  aptitude 
for  instruction  nnd  discipline  ;  and  a  similar  course  in  a  high  school  for  boys,  for 
j'oung  men  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  To  secure  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  the  whole  sywcm, 
the  classes  and  schools  must  be  subject  to  intelligent  supervision ;  and  for  the 
internal  work  of  a  group  of  schools  of  dUferenC  grades  which  have  a  common 
bead  in  the  highest  class  or  school  of  certain  suctions  of  the  District,  Ihe  teacher 
of  that  class  or  school  should  be  made  the  inspector;  and  authority  so  lo  group 
the  schobls  and  employ  the  teacher  should  be  lodj^  with  the  lioard.  To  this 
fi>rm  of  inspection  should  be  added  one  or  more  persons  whose  solo  bn^iuess  should 
be  that  of  inspection  and  school  advancement. 

7.  Neither  BuitaUe  buildings  and  their  equipment  for  instructional  purposes  can 
be  provided,  or  teachers  properly  trained  and  working  with  a  feeling  of  security 
in  their  position  can  be  permanently  employed,  unless  there  are  adequate  means  at 
the  dispoMl  of  tha  board  which  cannot  be  ivithheld,  or  diverted  for  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  servico.  The  public  schools  of  this  District  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  bcaltby  and  convenient  school-rooms,  and  the  leachen  are  sab- 
jecied  every  year  to  great  inconvenience,  anxiety,  and  even  distress,  by  having 
their  regular  parments  withhold,  in  consequence  of  inmfficient  or  unavailable 
appropriation*.  The  Board  of  EdocatioD  ii  the  only  authority  competent  to 
e&limnte  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  year,  and  thatonce  allowed,  the  sum 
tibonid  be  at  thsir  sole  control. 

8.  To  obviate  a  diMstions  tendency  in  all  systems  of  public  instmctioD  to 
weklten  tb«  MOM  of  panotal  rwpooBjbiUty,  and  to  bring  the  home  KII&  t]b«  k\i»A 
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into  more  uniform  and  vigorous  co-operation  in  the  realization  of  a  g^reat  ]nil>Iic 
and  individual  advantage — the  right  education  of  children,  the  parents  and 
guardians  as  such,  and  not  as  citizens  onlj,  should  he  recognized  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  schools.  They  should  be  authorized  not  simply  as  individuals,  hat 
as  representatives  of  the  families  to  which  the  children  helong,  to  yisit  the  schools, 
and  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  the  views  which  such  visits  might  suggest. 

9.  To  give  due  importance  to  the  completed  work  of  the  system,  a  diploma 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  highest  school  authorities,  which,  founded  on 
the  record  of  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  and  a  final  examination,  should  be 
evidence  of  the  holder's  educational  qualification  for  citizenship,  and  for  the  first 
stage  of  public  employment. 

The  provisions  above  suggested  might  be  incorporated  as  amendments  into  the 
systems  now  in  operation,  but  any  legislation  which  does  not  reach  the  consolida- 
tion and  re-organization  of  existing  systems  and  institutions,  in  which  the  best 
features  of  our  American  public  schools  shall  be  embraced,  and  the  following 
features  which  have  not  yet  been  thorouirhly  developed  in  any  of  our  American 
cities,  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  District. 

10.  To  the  regular  schools  should  be  added  a  system  of  supplementary  institu- 
tions and  special  school  agencies,  not  necessarily  originating  with  the  board  but 
aided  by  its  appropriations  and  visited  by  its  officers ;  and  at  the  same  time  enlist- 
ing the  contributions  and  personal  attention  of  benevolent  indiriduals  and 
religious  societies.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  already  (see  Appendix 
B),  but  there  are  many  adults  as  well  as  children  whose  school  attendance  has 
been  prematurely  abridged  or  entirely  neglected,  and  who  cannot  be  gathered  into 
the  regular  day  school,  and  whose  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of 
school  di.scipline,  and  whose  ability  to  read  the  language  should  be  facilitated  by 
text-books  and  methods  different  from  those  in  general  use,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Leigh.  For  children  of  this  class  everywhere,  and  particularly  for  all  the  States 
where  tl.e  old  system  of  labor  is  broken  up,  and  where  a  diversity  of  new  occupa- 
tions is  a  social  necessity,  the  technical  element  should  at  once  he  incorporated 
and  made  {>enTianent  in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  special  schools.  One 
model  and  normal  school  (for  similar  schools  further  Sonth^,  at  once  for  popil 
and  pupil-teachers,  like  the  Industricd  Schools  of  Switzerland,  the  iSlP.  NuMob 
Institution  in  Paris,  and  the  La  Martiniere  at  Lyons,  described  in  the  Spmal 
Report  on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Schools^  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  thk 
District,  but  to  all  the  States  in  which  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  fbr  elementaiy 
schools,  and  new  industrial  views  and  habits  are  to  be  formed.  One  such  school 
is  needed  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  land.  In  this  school  drawing  shonld  be 
a  prominent  study,  and  its  introduction  through  teachers  properly  trained  could 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  Normal  Drawing  School  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery, 

11.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  District  System  should  be  a  National  Fbly- 
technic  School  or  University,  like  that  of  Zurich,  Stnttgardt,  or  Carlsmhe,  or  the 
Polytechnic  School  and  Central  School  of  Arts  in  Paris  combined,  which  might 
be  established  and  supported  out  of  the  savings  that  could  easily  be  effected  by  a 
re  organization  of  our  two  National  Military  Schools,  made  in  reference  to  the 
present  ability  of  our  State  public  schools  to  furnish  a  higher  preparation.  By 
such  reorganization  the  course  of  instruction  in  both  these  institutions  could  be 
reduced  to  two  years ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  be  selected  on  a  test  which 
should  give  to  the  national  service  the  most  meritorious  youth  in  each  Congrea* 
sional  district,  a  stimulus  of  the  most  powerful  character  would  be  imparted  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  whole  country.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  BABli(ikB.B,  CbrntnitsUmcr  of 
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The  invcnli^attuD  recorded  id  Ihe  foregoing  docnment  nBR  undertaken  with  a  moit 
InailequHtp  p(>timatoori(9  niitgniliid?,  thoii);li  the  wriler  bud  for  noma  jean  been  nncommonly 
CoaveiEant  ivilh  educational  mattera  in  the  Dintrict.  and  deeply  ioterestod  in  Iho  colored 
•cliools.  The  subject  expanded  in  materials  and  in  importanco  as  the  reeeaTcb  wag  pursued, 
till  wliat  was  e.^pected  at  the  beginning  lo  fill  but  a  few  pages  had  swelled  into  a  volume. 
The  work  was  prosecuted  In  (he  belief  that  everythinjf  which  the  colored  people  have 
Mtempled  and  accooipliebed  for  themselves  in  mental  and  social  improvement  in  this  seat  of 
Anipire  nas  north  mcniug  from  oblivion, and  that  Buch  a  chapter  would  be  a  contribaliOQ 
to  the  educaiioQHl  history  of  the  country,  peculiarly  instructive  at  this  time.  It  is  quite 
certain  [httt  the  most  of  wbst  is  g'albeied  into  these  pages  from  the  lirst  half  centorj  of  ths 
District  would  have  never  been  reacucd  from  the  past  under  any  other  auspices,  aud  from 
tke  original,  novel,  and  instructive  nature  of  its  character,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  f;o 
with  much  uiinuteuess  into  details.  There  is  an  almost  tra^c  pathos  running  through  the 
tale  of  thp  patient  sufferings  and  sacrifices  which  these  hnmble  and  dutiful  people  have 
eipeneoced,  through  so  manj  years  of  oppreEsivn,  in  their  stmgffles  for  knowltdge. 

The  facts  embraced  in  the  foregoing  report  have  been  gathered  with  an  amount  of  labor 
-tliBt  can  be  adequately  estim.itcd  only  hy  those  who  have  toiled  in  a  similar  Geld  of 
research.  Piioc  to  the  rebellion  Ihe  ediiration  of  this  proscribed  and  degraded  race 
was  held  in  ecorn  and  derision  by  the  contrcllinj;  public  sentiment  of  this  District,  as  in  Ihe 
eoantry  at  lar^e,  and  schools  for  the  colored  people  rarely  found  the  allghteat  rpcord  Id  tha 
columns  of  the  press.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  various  journals  published  In  the 
Xtiatiii;!  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  history,  the  first  reference  to  any  school  that 
can  be  fuuod  U  iu  au  article  on  the  city  of  Washington  published  in  the  National  Intel- 
ll|C6Dcer  Aujiust  :<,  1HI6,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "a  Sunday  school  for  the  blacks  baa 
been  recently  established,  which  la  well  attended,  und  promises  great  benefit  to  this  ueglected 
pArtofour  species,  both  in  informing  their  minds  and  amending  their  morals."  This  journal 
was  tlie  only  one  of  established  character  that  alluded  in  any  way  to  these  schools,  and  a 
careful  ciaminaliou  of  its  files  from  ISOU  to  1050  has  disclosed  only  the  two  or  three  noticea 
already  referred  to.  The  remarkable  advertisi'ment  found  in  the  volume  for  1818  of  the  free 
colored  school  on  Capitol  Hill  was  a  striking  fact  iu  itself  considered, but  was  otherwise  of 
the  greatest  value  in  this  work,  because  Ihe  names  of  the  seven  colored  men  subscribed  to 
the  document  poin'.cd  lo  the  sources  from  wliicb  was  procured  much  of  the  authentic  iuforma- 
tion  pertaiuiug  to  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  District.  In  this  almost  total  absence 
of  wiitlen  informatien  it  was  fortunate  to  find  in  the  memories  of  the  colored  people  a  won- 
derful accurocy  and  complotensaa  of  recolleclion  of  almost  everything  pertaining  to  their 
ichools.  Iu  the  intercourse  with  this  population  which  these  reacarchea  have  occasioned, 
thia  fact  has  been  a  subject  of  perpetual  obaervulion.  The  aged  men  and  women,  even 
though  unable  to  read  a  syllable,  have  almost  always  been  found  to  know  something 
concEming  the  colored  schools  and  (heir  teachers.  The  persecutions  which  perpelualiy 
assailed  their  echools,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  so  devotedly  made  for  them,  seem  to 
have  fastened  the  history  of  ibem,  with  astonishiag  clearness  and  precision,  In  their  minds, 
Buch  as  is  surety  not  found  among  the  educated  white  population  pertaining  to  the  wbita 
schools  of  the  same  period.  Another  interesting  fact  is  not  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 
There  are  nndoubtedly  more  colored  people  of  the  District  of  the  class  free  before  tha 
war,  who  own  (beir  tiomes,  than  are  found  iu  pToportloD  lo  their  numbers  among  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  the  white  popalation.  There  are  also  to  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  these 
bnmble  colored  homes  the  same  rcSnements  as  are  found  in  tbe  comfortable  and  intelligent 
frbile  family  circles.  These  interesting  developments  disclosed  in  every  direction  in  tbe 
preparation  of  this  work  have  alimulaled  prolonged  research,  and  made  vt^Ui^  ^luA  o'Cu^t- 
wise  been  a  weMiUome  laak  a  taoet  agreeable  occapalioa. 
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seventy  years  on  a  grand  trial  of  their  capacity  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligeiMe, 
such  as  has  not  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  been  granted  them,  seems  to*haTe  entirely 
escaped  observation.  If  these  records  are,  as  they  are  confidently  believed  to  be,  subetantiallj 
accurate  in  all  their  details,  the  capabilities  of  the  colored  race  to  rise  to  superior  mental  tod 
social  elevation,  and  that  too  under  the  most  appalling  disabilities  and  di«couragemems,ii 
illustrated  on  a  conspicuous  theatre,  and  with  a  completeness  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  tsj 
cavil  or  coujecturo. 

There  is  a  colored  woman  in  Washington,  known  and  respected  for  her  sterling  goodnen 
and  remarkable  sense,  more  than  half  a  century  a  resident  of  the  city,  who  relates  that  ibe 
used  often  to  see  Jefferson  during  his  presidency,  in  the  family  of  Monroe,  in  which  «he  wh 
brought  up,  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  that  on  one  occasion,  while  attending  the  childm 
in  the  hall,  she  heard  Jefferson  say  to  Monroe  that  **  he  believed  the  colored  race  had  as  muck 
native  sense  as  the  v^ites,  that  they  ought  to  be  educated  and  freed  at  the  age  of  21 ,  and  tkit 
if  some  plan  of  this  kind  should  not  be  adopted,  they  would  in  time  become  self-eoligfaf 
ened,  m  spite  of  every  oppression  assert  their  liberties,  and  deluge  the  south  in  bkradr 
to  which  Mr.  Monroe,  rising  from  his  seat,  with  both  hands  uplifted,  exclaimed,  '*  My  God, 
Mr.  JefToTson,  how  can  you  believe  such  things?''  This  declaration  imputed  to  JeffefMoii 
well  substantiated,  as  it  not  only  comes  from  a  truthful  witness,  but  is  in  full  acooidanei 
with  the  views  that  he  has  amply  left  on  record  in  his  writings.  In  his  celebrated  letter  l» 
Banneker,  the  black  mathematician  and  astronomef  of  Maryland,  in  elevated  and  feelin| 
language  he  expressed  to  this  wonderful,  self-taught  negro  his  deep  thankfulness  for  Ai 
indisputable  evidence  which  the  productions  of  his  genius  had  furnished,  *""  thai  nmtmn  has 
given  to  our  black  brethren  talent^  equal  to  those  of  the  other  colors  of  men  ;'*  and,  in  apologj 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  transmitting  to  the  President  of  the  French  Academy  of 
ences  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  first  almanac  he  had  sent  to  the  philanthropic 
as  a  testimony  to  the  capabilities  of  his  enslaved  race,  Jefferson  went  on  to  say  that  he  hid 
forwarded  the  remarkable  production  to  that  great  representative  body  in  the  world  of  IstlMi 
as  an  evidence  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  black  man,  to  which  the  whole  colored  tact 
had  **  a  right  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  theoL'* 
With  like  ideas  may  this  simple  story  of  patient  endurance  and  of  triumph  in  raliiisitiM 
be  submitted  to  the  American  people  and  mankind  in  vindication  of  the  faith  reposed  bj 
many  good  men  in  the  capacity  for  self-government  of  a  long  down-trodden  and  despind 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

The  history  of  these  schools,  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  records  the  noit 
remarkable  efforts  of  disinterested  contributions,  both  in  money  and  in  labor,  which  ants 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  Christian  and  patriotic  beneficence.  The  duly  of  providing  fiortbs 
moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment  of  a  class  of  people  who  had  been  kept  hitherto  in  pro- 
found ignorance,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  country,  perfided 
the  entire  northern  mind  and  heart 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  the  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  different  anodic 
tions,  and  the  schools  taught  by  different  individuals ;  but  no  record  can  fully  describe  tk 
self-sacrifice  and  zeal  of  that  band  of  noble,  refined,  and  cultivated  women  who  defOtod 
themselves  to  the  educ^ition  of  this  neglected  class,  many  of  whom  fell,  as  truly  mar^ynts 
their  patriotic  labors  as  those  who  perished  on  the  battle  field  ;  and  not  a  few  of  whom  i 
still  suffering  in  their  own  homes  as  great  a  deprivation  from  the  loss  of  health  in  thii 
vice,  as  those  who  will  bear  to  their  graves  bodies  mutilated  by  the  missiles  of  war. 

All  of  which,  with  many  thanks  for  your  personal  and  official  co-o]|eration  in  this  ii 
tlgation,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  B.  GOODWDT. 

To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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S.  Conservatoire  of  Music  in  Liege, 660 

3.  Conservatoire  of  Music  in  Ghent.    680 

4.  Competition  for  Prises  for  Musical  Composition, 689 

5.  Schools  and  Societies  of  Music, 6H9 

6.  Music  in  Public  Schools, 600 

XXI.  HOLLAND. 

brnioDVcnoii, 001 

Population, 601 

System  aod  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction 601 

Sthtkx  or  SPKCI4L  Instructiok, 603 

1.  Evening  Burgher  Schools, 603 

Higher  Burgher  Schools, 693 

S.  Agricultural  Schools, 604 

3.  Polytechnic  Schools, 604 

Institutions  of  Technical  Instruction, 604 

I.  Higher  Boriher  Schools  at  Maastrict,. 604 

8.  Agricultural  School  at  Groningen, 605 

3.  Polytechnic  School  at  Delft, 607 

4.  School  of  Navigation,. ^ 008 

XXn.  DENMARK. 

iMTHODVCnoN 600 

Population  and  National  Industries, 600 

System  of  Public  Instruction, 600 

IxsTiTnTioifa  AND  CLAssna  op  Special  Instructioh, jTOl 

1.  Royal  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  School, 701 

9.  Sunday  Improvement  Schools, 703 

3.  Technical  Institute  at  Copenhagen, 703 

XXin.   NORWAY. 

moDUcnoir,. « 70S 

Population 705 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 70S 

fhuTtu  AND  School!  op  Spbcial  Instruction, 707 

1.  Royal  School  of  Arts  and  Design, 707 

5.  Provincial  Drawing  Schools, 708 

3.  Technical  School  at  Horten, 700 

4.  School  of  Mines  at  Kongsberg. 710 

Plan  for  a  Sjrttem  of  Technical  Instruction, 710 

1.  Sunday  and  Evening  Schools,  ...« 710 

5.  Technical  Elementary  Schools, 7!0 

3.  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Christiania, 710 

XXIV.  SWEDEN. 

iHTRODITCTIOir, 711 

Population, 711 

System  and  Sutistics  of  Public  Instruction, 711 

Btitbk  and  iNariTVTioNa  or  Spbcial  iNaTmucnoN, ,  7J9 

•  L  Sunday  and  Evening  School  at  Eskilstuna, 713 

S.  Elementary  Technical  School  at  Norkoping. 713 

3.  Industrial  Schools  at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg, 714 

4.  Mining  Schools  at  Filipstad  and  Fahlun 715 

5.  Polytechnic  School  at  Stockholm, 715 

6u  Chalmers'  Higher  Technical  School  at  Gothenbarg, 710 

7.  School  of  Naral  Arehiteetura  at  Carkcrona, 710 

OL  fiveainf  Schools  af  Alt, tv  7M 
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XXV.  RUSSIA. 

Pi 

iNTRODumoif, 717 

Pupuiatiuii  and  National  Indiittriea, 717 

System  and  Sutiitica  of  Public  Initruction, 717 

SpBciAL  School*  roR  tbb  Public  Sbbvicb,  and  thb  Arts 719 

1.  Polytenhiiin  School  at  St.  Petenburg Ttl 

(I.)  Mechanical  Section 7^1 

(t.)  (Theinical  Section. 7S1 

%  Polytechnic  School  at  Riga, 723 

(I.)  Preparatory  C<»urw 734 

fS.)  Coune  for  Manufacturers 734 

(3.)  Course  for  Merchants 735 

(4.)  Course  for  Agriculturists 734 

?5)  Course  oninmun  to  Machinists,  Architects,  and  Enfineers, 735 

(6.)  Special  Course  for  Constructors  uf  Machinery, 736 

(7.)  CourM  for  Architects. 738 

(8.)  Special  Course  fur  Engineers 736 

?9.)  Special  Course  fur  Surveyors. 737 

3.  Schools  of  Mining  and  Miners 737 

(1.)  Higher  Institution  for  Mining  Engineers, 737 

(2.)  L«iwer  Scho<»b  of  Mining 737 

4.  Commercial  Academy  at  Mo»cow 739 

5.  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 738 

(I.)  Higher  Agricultural  Academy  at  Gorygoretsk, 7M 

(3)  Forest  Academies TW 

6.  Schools  of  Law,  Surveying,  and  TofN>gra)ihy,. 73H 

(].)  Imperial  Law  School  for  Government  Clerks, 738 

?S.)  Constantine  School  uf  Surveying 738 

7.  Schools  for  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Service, 739- 

(I).  School  of  Oriental  Languages,    739 

?3.)  Schools  ibr  Civil  Administration, 739 

8.  Report  of  Jury  of  Paris  International  Exposition  in  ]W7^ 739 

9.  Museums  available  and  useful  in  Technical  Instruction, 


XXVL   SWITZERLAND 

iMTRODncTxon 73S 

Population, 73S 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction 7S5 

BcHoou  AND  Classes  or  Spkcial  Instruction. 737 

1.  Technical  Institute  at  Lausanne, 737 

9.  Industrial  School  for  G iris  at  Neuchatel 748 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  I ^usanne, 743 

4.  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich, t 743 

(1).  Historical  Development 743. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Federal  Council.  1853, 749- 

Ia w  creating  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 744 

Regulations  of  Federal  Council  in  1H)9. 748 

•     (8.)  Programme  of  Studies  for  185t>-7 749- 

1.  Architecture 749 

3.  Civil  Engineering 730 

3.  Industrial  Mechanics, 7il 

4.  Industrial  Chemistry 751 

5.  Forestry  and  Rural  AlTairs, 753 

6.  Philosophical  and  Political  Science, 753 

(a.^  Natural  Sciences, 733 

(b.)  Mathematical  Science 759 

(c.)  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political  Science 759^ 

(i)  Pine  Arts, 7» 

Apparatus — Laboratories — Cabinets — Methods, 75^ 

(3.)  Pfogramroe  of  Studies  for  1867-4 799 

Appbhdu, 761 

XXVIL   ITALY. 

iNTEODrcnoii, 791 

Population, 791 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction 798 

Btstbm  and  iNSTiTUTiONa  OF  SpBCuL  Irsthuctiom, 793 

XXVIIL  SPAIN. 

Imteoductiok, 797 

Population .' 797 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 79T 

IxiTiTUTioNa  OP  Spkcial  Ikstruction, 198 

XXIX.   PORTUGAL. 

lirrRODumoii, ^ 799 

Population 799 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 799 

larnrunoMs  op  Sfbcial  Ihbtruction, 8B9 

INDEX  TO  VOLUME  I, «U 
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Aberdeen,  burgh  scbools ^.. 716 

Absence  of  pupils 422 

Absence  of  teachers,  how  supplied 421 

Academical  senate  in  universitj 665 

Academies  of  art,  science,  &c 599,683,704 

Accounts  of  school  expenditures 423. 

Activitjthe  law  of  intellectual  growth 612 

Adams,  F.  C,  art  in  the  District  of  Columbia 725 

Adams,  John,  President 192 

Message  on  occupation  of  permanent  location  of  Government 192 

Adams,  John,  firiit  colored  teacner  in  District 198 

^dams,  John  Quincj,  etilogy  on  William  Curtin 203 

Art  in  the  District 753,757 

Addresses  bj  visitors  to  pupils 423 

Admission  to  public  school 423 

Advertisements  excluded  from  school 424 

African  Civilization  Society 223,226 

African  Education  Society 238 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 219 

Age  for  attending  school 142,413,425 

Ages  of  population  under  twenty-one  years,  in  school  year 31 

Aix-Ia-Cnapelle,  school  statistics 592 

Alabama,  population,  d&c 323 

Legal  status  of  colored  people 323 

Schools  for  freedmen 325 

Albany,  system  and  statistics  of  school 77,403 

Allegheny  City,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 411 

Alexandria  City 283,284 

Ordinances  respecting  slavery : 283 

Schools  for  colored  children  in  1812 283 

First  school  for  contrabands 285 

Results  and  condition  in  1869 293 

Alsfeld,  school  statistics 713 

Altenburg,  school  statistics 706 

Alumnat  and  Alumnen 659 

Alsey,  school  statistics 713 

American  artists  for  national  works 725 

National  convention  in  1858 733 

Memorial  and  resolutions 735 

Ambush,  Joseph,  teacher  of  colored  schools 240 

American  political,  social,  and  educational  policy 577 

Washington — Declaration  of  Independence— Constitution 577 

American  landscape  artists Titft 

American'Missionarj  Association S£& 

Ataencmi'Mhmiaaarr 8oc!etx ......  ^QSs^ 

Awerfaan  Tntri  Sodatjr  Bad  tbe  black§ H3^ 

AmericMo  Tiaei Sode^ of  Bo§Um "'"*  SfiUW 
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American  school  life  and  system &77 

Americau  Hchools,  estimate  of,  by  Rev.  J.  Froser 5J7 

AiiDspach,  school  statistics 709 

Analysis  in  English  (grammar 480 

Anhalt,  area,  population,  school  statistics bS7 

Analofi^y,  school  statistics •••  705 

Annaberg,  school  statistics 713 

Annapolis,  schools  in 77 

Apolda,  school  statistics 706 

Apparatus,  care  of •• 435 

Apprentices — 

Repetition  schools  in  Berlin 596, GSI 

Dresden 099 

Vienna 6K 

Aptitudes  for  special  knowledge 66S 

Languages  and  science G63 

Aquarium  in  Berlin 500 

ArDituriontDrufungen,  history  of ••• 641 

Architecture,  schools  for &91, 596,697 

Arithmetic  in  schools,  programme  of — 

Boston 479        Now  York 511,514 

Chicago 554,504        Norwich 607 

Cincinnati 526,528,5:i8        St.  Louis 635 

Louisville 538        Philadelphia 544,5« 

New  Bedford 4%        Springfield 609 

New  Haven 506 

Arkansas,  population,  &c .••....••  385 

Legal  status  of  tho  negro 3li5 

Schools  for  freedmen '. ^B 

Armstrong,  S.  C,  and  Hampton  Institute •••  307 

Arnold,  Professor  Matthew,  cited 635 

Report  on  schools  of  Berlin  and  Pmssia -••  695 

Art  commission  in  1859 730 

Art  in  tho  District,  by  F.C.Adams 7)95 

InHtructive  study  of -*..    140^795 

Influence  on  the  people 725,737,740 

Art,  Pennsylvania,  schools  of 778 

Art  and  science 140,810 

Ashman  Institute  for  colored  youths 369 

Assistant  teachers 4ilS 

Atlantic  Univorsitv  for  blacks 341 

Attendance,  school,  in  America  and  Europe 134,616 

Washington,  Georgetown,  County,  District ---  74 

Augsburg,  school  statistics 698,703 

Augusta,  Georgia,  svstem  and  statistics  of  schools 77 

Augusta,  Maine,  schools 77 

Austria,  school  system  and  results 587,669 

Professional  schools 6(S 

Real  schools &f 

Avery,  Charles 390 

Avery  College  in  Allegheny 381 

Aveiy  Institute  in  Charleston ....  386 

Avondale,  school  statistics 715 

Ayr,  public  buigh  schools •••....         716 

B. 

Bacon,  Francis,  cited 

Influence  on  realistic  instruction 

Bacon,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  teaching  slaves  in  1749 

Bacon,  laws  of  Maryland — Hlavery 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy,  school  statistics 667|786 

Secondary  schools TB 

Baden-Baden,  school  statistics 719 

Bail,  Louis,  letter  on  drawing « .••....•..••.         961 

BaDs,  their  place  in  Froebers  system 613 

Ballot,  js/^mtfcance  in  Americau  fkoatY %^ 

Baltimore,  eyatem  and  statistics  of  8choo\s • ™  .-.—  t^ 

Btnberg,  acbool  atadstics — -- 
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Baptism  of  slaves 306 

Bangor,  sjstem  and  statistics  of  schools 79 

Baoneker,  the  negro  astronomer 195, 297 

Jefferson's  letter  respectini; :  300 

Bamard,  Henry 297 

Letter  on  drawing  in  European  systems 782 

Letter  on  ednoation  in  District  of  Columbia 5 

Report  on  public  schools  in  District •  15 

Report  on  national  education  in  Europe 853 

Report  on  technical  schools.. 881 

Basel  Universitj 598 

Bateman,  Newton,  on  schools  for  blacks •••• 342 

Bavaria,  school  system  and  statistics 587 

Bantsen,  school  statistics 705 

Bayrenth,  school  statistics 708 

Becfaft,  Maria,  and  seminary  for  blacks g 204 

Beach  Institute  in  Savannah 341 

Bell,  George,  and  Browning  family 196 

Bell  school-house  in  Washington ••  195 

Bell  indispensable  for  school  routine 428 

Benezet,  Anthony 374 

Bergen,  school  statistics *. 715 

Berue  University 590 

Berea  College,  Kentucky 348 

Berlin,  Prussia,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 593,609 

Elementary  schools 593,604,608 

Secondary  schools 595,604,625 

Superior  and  special  schools 596,606,664 

Supplementary  schools • 598 

Gymnastic  schools 598 

University 590,605 

Pedagogic  and  Philologic  Seminary 649 

Bfddle  Memorial  Institute  at  Charlotte,  N.  C 370 

Bigelow,  J.  B.,  colcured  schools  in  Alexandria 288 

Bientadt,  Albert 746 

Billing,  Maiy,  teacher  of  blacks 199 

Birds-eve  view,  or  visible  notation 815 

Birth-place  of  residents  of  District 33 

Blackooaid,  manifold  uses  of 500 

Black  law  of  Connecticut 330 

Blind  persons  in  District 43,57 

Blockmann,  Pestalozzian  school  in  Dresden 695 

Board  of  education,  constitution  of 419 

Baltimore 78       Milwaukee 101 

Boston 79        Newark 104 

Brooklyn 82       New  Haven 105 

Chicago 85       New  Orleans 106 

Cincinnati 87        New  York 10« 

Cleveland 88       Philadelphia 113 

Detroit 91       Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96       San  Francisco 118 

Kingston 97        St.  Louis 121 

Louisville 98       Washington 128 

Lowell 99 

Plan  for  District 137 

Boeckh,  pedagogical  seminary  at  Berlin 649 

Book-agents  not  allowed  in  schools 429 

Books  tor  pupils,  how  ordered  and  provided 427 

Books  for  teachers 427 

Book-keeping,  subject  of  instruction 429 

Boston,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 79,80 

Hbtorical  development •• 469 

Course  of  instruction  in  detail • 470 

Boucher,  Rev.  Jonathan •  ^S^ 

AboUttonof  •lav«ryinl763.... "^fia 

'BwrnVniveirihr , ....•  %5fe 

FlBdMgvghaamimurf , .,,   ...  ^^ 

MoKMioi,  MUmB  ..^,,. ^, \ift 

MmUwood,  seemnu  of  Mrt  tebool „  .V.l XVI 
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Brewster,  H.  A.,  and  colored  schools ......  )M> 

BremoD,  school  statistics 8M 

Hreslau  University SM 

Brig:gs,  S.  A.,  city  educational  statistics ••..  410 

Brodstudiou ...  fili 

Brown,  Elizabeth 23S 

Brown,  Emma  V 2S7,i57 

Bruun,  school  statistics 588 

Brown,  lleury  R.,  artist ......  763 

Bronzes  and  marbles  in  the  Capitol ..........  751|785 

Brooklyn,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ....  S2,M 

Brunswick,  school  system 589, 70S 

Buffalo,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ....  83,404 

Buildings  for  school  purposes 4i6,5K 

Amount  of  school  tax  for 413^ifiO 

Burgh  schools  in  Scotland ^ 7)d 

Number,  students,  studieji ....  719 

Authorities,  teachers,  bursaries 7*? 

Burgher,  or  citizens  school 133,589,697,635 

Baden 742        Prussia 605,6^,08,711 

Bavaria 7l)9        Saxony .  705 

Berlin : 595        Thuringian  States 706 

Norway. 715        Wurtemberg 714 

Bursaries 7M 

Busts  and  statues  in  the  Capitol 702,765 

Burlington,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ....  63,4m 

By*law8  of  committee  to  be  observed  by  teacher ........••• •.....•.•.  485 

C. 

California, population,  &c ••.......  328|40t 

Legal  status  of  the  negro .* ......  3tt 

Calisthenics 43S 

Calls  Oil  pupils  in  school-hours ..••..  435 

Cambridge,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ......  81 

Camden,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ....  87 

Campbell,  governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  illiteracy  of  Virginia 830 

Canterbury  school  for  colored  girls ......  393 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher 431 

Capello,  artist  in  the  Capitol ....  759 

Capitation  tax  in  public  schools ......  ....  54 

Capitol  and  Capitol  Extension  Building ....  730,736 

Influence  on  American  art 7S5,733 

Internal  decorations 733 

Cost  of  paintings,  bronzes,  marbles ......  749 

Care  of  school  property 438 

Carlsnihe,  system  of  schools 592,708,719 

Carroll,  Mrs.  David,  school  for  blacks •...•  979 

Carving;  in  Froebers  system €13 

Cassel,  school  statistics •....•  599 

Catholic  Church,  and  the  education  of  the  negro ......  803,917 

Chemnitz,  school  statistics •••...  609*705 

Charleston,  system  and  statistics ' ......  64 

Charlastown,  system  and  statistics ....  84,404 

Chelsea,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 84 

Census,  National 97 

District  of  Columbia,  IHOO,  ISIO,  1820.  18^0,  ltt40,  1850,  I860...- 97 

Compared  with  special  census  of  IS(j7 ....  98 

Returns  of  illiteracy  in  1840,  1850,  18C0 801 

General  accuracy  substantiated • ..•....••  803 

Census  of  the  District  in  1867 ••••..  17 

Peculiarity  in  mode  of  taking •••  ••••..  18 

Specfmen  of  schedule,  and  instructions •.•••  •. 

Results  as  to  age,  sex, color • •••••.•••  •••. 

Ceotral  Uif^h  School.  (See  High  schools). 
OsBsion  of  territory  to  General  Qovemmeni— 

Maryland ...•••* 

Vir^'uia..... ,. - ............»^»jp^^. 

. ^* 
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Chase,  8.  P.,  and  schools  for  the  blacks 29^ 

Chase,  Julia  C,  teacher  of  blacks 2^ 

Chase,  Mary 285,311 

Chinese  children  in  California 119 

Christianitj  and  slavery 305 

Chapman,  John  Onanist  in  Capitol 7'*\0 

Chicaf^o,  system  and  statistics 84t404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instmctiou 551 

Charitable  institutions 69,598|699 

Christiania,  school  statistics 715 

Christiansand,  school  statistics 715 

Cincinnati,  system  and  statistics  of  schools •••  87,404 

Subjects  and  coarse  of  instruction 524 

Colored  schools •...  370 

Cities,  public  schools  in 5,77 

Cities,  Americau,  statistics 130,409 

Cities,  European, school  systems ••  133,593 

Cities,  American  and  European,  compared  aa  to  schools •.  ]33 

Citiienship  and  education i 577,838 

City  College- 
Baltimore 78 

Louiftville ....•  98 

New  York 110,519 

Philadelphia 114 

Class — system  oC  orgraniz-ition 487,6'^ 

Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums 603,025 

Class  professors 685 

Classincation  of  pupils 431 

Cleveland,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 88  404 

Cleanliness  of  pupils 434 

Clocks  in  school 431 

Closing  school-room  at  night '. 433 

Coburg,  school  statistics 705 

Coldwater,  statistics  of  schools 404 

Colfax  Industrial  Mission  and  School 241 

Collier.  Miss  Mary  A 287 

Colors,  instruction  in 493,565,613 

Colored  children,  regulations  respecting 433 

Colored  girls,  BpeciiH  schools  for : 204,206 

Colored  population  in  tfle  District  of  Columbia.... 29 

Number,  age,  sex 27,270 

Schools,  churches,  illiteracy 19,433 

Statistics 217,233 

Historical  development  of  schools ••• 197 

Colored  population  in  the  several  States 301 

Legal  status  as  to  schools  in  each  State.    (See  Alabama,  &c) 

Cologne,  public  gymnasium,  school  statistics 592,660 

Columbian  College,  statistics 69 

Columbian  Institute  for  Blacks 200 

Columbus,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 404 

Colleges  in  the  District 69 

Comenius,  influence  of 629 

Common  objects,  instruction  in 552 

Competitive  examination » 141 

Composition  in  English  language 480 

Compulsory  school  attendance ^ 617,688 

Committee,  (see  Board  of  Education) 43^ 

Commissioner  of  Education,  resolutions  respecting 3 

Special  reports 15,851 

Circular..... 723 

Letters .*- 5,782 

Concord,  svstem  and  statistics  of  schools 86 

Condaetoi  pupilaoat  of  school 434 

CoofessionaL  or  desomiiMtional  schools Wi 

Conflict  of  the  old  and  Ji0ir /a  sc&ooJls , ....••••••»•  ^fSi^ 

Ma^dagmpHatioJaffO ...  \Vl 

»-    ABomBrhuioa^kprnrt ""*   -•..—• •     •  ^^^ 
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Connecticut,  popnlation,  &c ••••••••. —  9S8.401 

LegRl  status  of  tbe  negro • ^ 

Canterbury  school  legislation -•  ....  3tt 

Consistorium  in  Prussian  system .--•  609 

Constance,  school  statistics. l\i 

Constitution  of  United  States  and  the  District •....• 17J,175 

Subject  of  school  instruction ......  ..  429 

Contagious  diseases  in  pupils 433 

Contested  elections,  effected  by  illiteracy  and  crime • 

Continental  Congress,  meetings  of 16 

Disturbed  by  mutiny  of  troops ..*.-•  W 

Contrabands,  first  schools  for SS3^39l9 

Contributions  by  pupils  in  school 433 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery 767 

Corcoran,  W.  W 743 

Letter  and  deed  of  trust .  768 

Corporate  schools 110 

Cook,  Eliza  Anne 216 

Cook,  John  F.,  CoHnmbian  Institute ........:  SOO 

Cooper  Union 779 

Costin,  William flO 

Corporal  punishment 561 

Regulations  respecting 4I3& 

Counting,  exercises  in 554 

Courses  of  study  in  graded  schools  in — 

Boston 469        Chicago 631 

Philadelphia 543       New  Bedford 4» 

Springfield 502        Now  Haven 505 

St.  Louis 5:«        Norwich 507 

Cincinnati 524        New  York  City 509 

Crandall,  Prudence,  school  at  Canterbury 3d9 

Crawford,  art  productions  in  Capitol ....  761 

Criticism  and  art ...•..•......•  729 

Crow,  Rev.  N.  K.,  colored  school 03 

Cube,  use  of,  in  infant  culture ....  613 

Cupar,  public  burgh  school ....  717 

Curator  in  German  universities 665 

Curriculum  vitse .......••  643 

Carrie,  James,  on  geography,  cited ••...••••••  4dl 

D. 

Damage  to  school  property ...•••••••  436 

Dame  school 469 

Dandridge,  Ann M 

Day-schools  for  blacks --........  83t 

Dayton,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 90,4(6 

Darmstadt,  school  statistics 59^713 

Deadly  weapons  in  school 436 

Deaf-mutes  in  District 43 

Decorative  art  in  the  Capitol ..  735,747 

Deficiencies  in  American  education ....  035 

Deficient  school  accommodations .,  ....  53 

Detention  of  pupils  after  school ....  437 

Delaware,  statistics 336,4(11 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 335 

Freed  men's  school ....  336 

Departmental  organization  of  schools 487 

Detroit,  school  system  and  statistics ....  91,464 

Digest  of  rules  and  regulations .....  417 

Contents  of t 464 

Diploma  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency ....•.•••••  437 

Discipline  or  punishment .--.••  417,491 

Discipline  or  training  of  the  faculties 49],60t.6n 

Disenthnllment  of  the  black  race .••..  ....  SI7 

Z?i0/iiri>a2]ce  of  school  by  parents ••..•.«,  M 
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Districts,  school,  origiDallj  two  in  Washington 59 

Directors  of  gjmnaHiums • • 651 

District  of  Coluoibia,  original  constitation •••  25 

History  of  cession  to  General  Oovemment 25,145 

Population  at  different  periods • 27 

Census  bj  Commissioner  of  Education 17 

History  of  public  schools 49 

Plan  for  reorganization  of  public  schools 137 

Doty,  Duane,  city  educational  statistics 413 

Douai,  A.,  on  German  schools  in  the  United  States 561 

Doaglas,  Miss  Margaret,  imprisonment  for  teaching  slaves 394 

Dow,  Jesse  £.,  and  public  school  for  blacks ••• 215 

Drammen,  school  statistics 715 

Drawing,  subject  of  school  instruction 4'J8 

European  experience 762 

Professor  Bail  on  modes  of  teaching 780 

Philadelphia  Art  School 775 

Programmes  and  suggestions  of  methods 674,778 

Dresden,  Saxony 592,669 

Elementary  schools 59*2,669 

Secondary 592,694,705 

Superior  and  special 592,696 

Charitable  institutions 699 

Educational  associations 700 

Summary  of  institutions 592,701 

Dobuq^ue,  school  system  and  statistics 92,412 

Dumfnes,  public  burgh  schools 7J6 

Donbar,  public  burgh  schools 716 

Dundee,  public  burgh  schools ^, 7J6 

Dwight,  Edmund 841 

E. 

Edinburgh,  public  grammar  schools 716 

Edacation,  (Popular,  and  republican  goYemment 577 

Inadequacy  of  existing 801,837 

Eisenach,  school  statistics 706 

Eisenberg,  school  statistics 706 

Elberfeld,  school  statistics 592 

Elgin,  school  statistics..... 716 

Eltction  of  teachers,  how  provided 439 

Elementary  schools  of  Prussia 549 

Ellicott's  survey  and  map  of  Washington 26 

EiUworth,  Oliver 151 

Elocution 508 

Elwell,  Rebecca 228 

Ely  Normal  School  for  blacks  in  Louisville 348 

Emerson  Institute  at  Mobile 324 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Boston  English  High  ScQooI 484 

Endowments,  educational 659 

England,  parliamentary  aid  to  art 736 

Art  scnools  and  appropriations..... 749 

English  high  schools    81,439,484,503 

Equality,  social  and  school 577 

Erie,  school  system  and  statistics 93,411 

Erlangen  University • 590 

Erlangen,  school  statistics 708 

Euiopeau  city  schools 133,593 

Examination  of  teachers  in  Prussian  system 640, 646 

Examination,  on  leaving  gymnasium 640 

Real  school 644 

Exclusion  of  refractory  pupiU •• 440 

Expulsion  of  pupils •••  AAfS 

Exnibitions  at  close  of  schools ^^ 

£zpsDse  of /mblic  jeftoo/s ^V 

JBwmuafrmfbooig \^.V^ 

Kwmiagr  h^b  tebools \^ 

JBawmni ^  ^KS^ 
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Fach  system  of  organization 6fi 

Factory  children 133,619,^ 

Factory  scliools JSl 

Faculties,  in  universities 690,61ft 

Falkirk,  public  grammar  school 716 

Fall  River,  school  system  and  statistics 414 

Falls  of  the  Delaware  and  of  the  Potomac 16b 

Fashions,  German  academy  at  Dresden 694 

Federal  City 96,]7< 

Fees,  paid  by  students — 

University  lectures flB7 

Secondary  schools 

Elementary  schools - 

Female  teachers &4, 

Fial,  John  B.,  account  of  schools  of  Vienna 6fi 

Fick,  N.,  teacher  of  colored  schools IflB 

Fine  Arts,  Academy  of —  ..  Tif 

Fines  for  non-attendance 619 

Fires,  management  of 441 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary •  S73 

Flagg,  Lucy  A SB 

Fleet,  John  F SI3 

1^'Iorida,  population,  &.c 337 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 336 

Freedmcn's  schools 323  400 

Fond  du  Lac,  school  system .....  96 

Force,  William,  history  of  the  location  of  the  Government 145 

Foundation,  or  endowed  schools 691 

Fort  Wayne,  school  system  and  statistics 414 

Fraser,  Rev.  James,  estimate  of  American  schools 877 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  educational  policy  of  Prussia 609 

Freed  men's  Bureau  and  colored  schools 25d 

Frederickshald,  school  etatistics 715 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Berlin ..  654 

Plan  of  building 796 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Cologne 661,669 

Franke,  A.  H.,  and  realistic  instruction ....  689 

Frankfort,  school  statistics 687,809 

Franklin  School  building ...••  71,796 

Free  academies — 

Now  York 119 

Norwich 110 

Rochester 117 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  school  statistics 69 

Freeschools 509,60 

Freiberg,  school  statistics 765 

Freising,  school  statistics 706 

French  language — 

American  schools 46S 

German  schools €09,678,679 

Scotch  schools 716 

Freiburg,  Baden,  University G60 

Further  improvemcut  schools  in  Prussia fisSl 

Dresden 692,708 

Vienna 6d5 

Frobcl,  William  Augustus,  memoir  and  system 611 

Fiirth,  school  statistics 706 

O. 

Gardiner,  Francis,  Latin  School  of  Boston .•••.•..•.•••••...•...  419 

Garnet,  James  M.,  illiteracy  in  Virginia 80S 

Georgia,  population,  &c S3B^401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  and  8\&veTy. ...«..««.         M 

Freeiltnen*8  schools -•-— •         !■ 

Gera,  school  statistics .- -..— .  ...... 

Oennan  cities ••■ — ---•••--«-  — 
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teman  schools  in  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  Douai 58 

Reasons  for  establishing^ 681 

Denominational  and  private 582 

Associations 583 

Sabjeot  and  methods 584 

German  languaf^ 583 

German  Teachers'  Society 581 

Geography,  method  of  teaching 481 

Georgetown,  city  of 26 

Population  at  different  periods 29 

School  legislation  and  statistics 59 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 309 

Freedmen's  schools 223 

Georgetown  College 69 

Giesseo  University  and  schooU 590,712 

Girls'  high  schools 106,517,542 

Girls*  high  and  normal  schools 483,550 

Girls,  separate  schools  for 691 

Gifts  of  play  in  Frcebel's  system 61S 

Gifts  for  pupils..... 442 

Gillette,  Francis,  cited 333 

Gibson,  Bishop,  and  teaching  slaves 362 

Glasgow,  public  grammar  school 716 

Globes  in  teaching  geography 571 

Gonxaga  College 69 

Gotha,  school  statistics 706 

Goodhope  schools 276 

loodwin,  M.  B.,  history  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  District 193 

Goodwyn,  Rev.  Morgan 390 

The  Negro  Advocate  in  1681 391 

knrdon,  Mrs.  Charlotte 217,273 

lovemment.  National,  relative  to  District. 49 

h>Temment  employes  in  District 40 

Hktingen  University • 590 

Intx  University  and  schools 590,598 

Greenock,  public  grammar  school 716 

Ireifswald  University 606 

(rimes.  Senator 265 

\tore,Mi.  C.W 241 

lymnasium  in  German  system 135,625 

Prussia 595,604,710 

Saxon  and  Thuringi  an  States 706 

Baden  and  Bavaria 708 

Darmstadt 713 

Wnrtemberg 714 

gymnastics 442,686 

gymnastics  and  athletic  sports • 660 

Ixadation  of  schools,  phms  of — 

Baltimore 78        Newark 104 

Boston 79,469       New  Bedford 492 

Chicago •   85       New  Haven 105,505 

Cincinnati 87       Norwich 507 

Cleveland 88       New  Orleans 106 

Columbus 90       New  York 108,509 

Detroit. 91        Philadelphia 113 

Dubuque 92        Springfield 120,537 

Hartford 95        Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96        San  Francisco 118 

LouisviUe 99,537        St.Loms 121,533 

Madison 100       Washington 128 

Milwaukee 101 

radee  in  American  city  public  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclature : 

Academy 77,97,112,117         College 78,98,107,110 

Adult 502        Colored 8I,^A^^A^^ 

AlplMbet 1J2,J25        Contraband ^30^ 

BojMModgbrb, 79,104,114        Corporate W^ 
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Grades  in  American  city  public  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclatare-^ontinned. 

Evening 7d,96,  J24         Normal SI.« 

Free 83         Primary 9S 

Freedmen 323         Rural 1)1 

German-English.... 87,93         Secondary 94,M 

Girls 78,79,104         Select 7> 

Grammar 80,107         Senior 9I,1li 

High 78,91,104         Suburban 13» 

Indian 118         Technical iiS 

Industrial 105         Town SS 

Intermediate 82,87,116         Training 94,119 

Junior 101,112         Truant SCtf 

Lancasterian 59         Ungraded 113,11$ 

Latin  and  Latin  grammar 81,95         Union 86,111 

Middle 97,101         Ward.-.-, 101.M 

Mixed 104,  111         White M 

Night 88,202 

Grammar  of  English  language •  49 

Grammar  schools,  organization,  studies 469,4fi 

American  examples 77,4fi9 

European  examples SSi 

Grand  Rapids,  school  syst«m  and  statistics ITS 

Greek  spirit  and  literature ttl 

Language 609,7M 

Greiz,  scnooT  statistics iti7 

Grecnough,  Horatio TSI 

Statue  of  Washington i3l 

Grounds  and  school  premises... 441 

Gray  Friars*  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin ......  & 

Geometry,  elements  of ......  485,M7 

Grimma,  school  statistics •••• Tifi 

H. 

Haddington,  school  statistics 716 

Halo,  John  P.,  schools  for  colored  children M 

Hall,  Ann  Maria 199 

Halle  University 606, 580, 9M 

Hallowell,  Benjamin s(73 

Hamburg,  school  statistics SSs 

Hamilton.  Scotland, school  statistics ....         716 

Hampton  Nonnal  Institute,  Virginia ,.         337 

Hanover,  school  system 593,701 

Hammerfest,  school  statistics ......         713 

PrusHiau  province 710 

Harlan,  Senator 3|.j 

Hamilton,  Alexander ■ ]50 

Hannibal,  school  system  and  statistics 405 

Harper,  Rob*»rt  G.,  cited « -...--..         176 

Harrington,  Henry  F (01 

Harrisburg,  school  system  and  statistics.... •• ...'. ......  ....  9| 

Hartford,  school  system  and  statistics ......  S5  ^ 

School  for  colored  childr«ii ZS» 

Freedmen's  Kelief  Society {^ 

Hays,  A.,  school  for  colored  children ..,,  215 

Head-master Gl 

Hebrew,  in  German  secondary  schools •--.66£),676^6i7 

Heating  apparatus IGI 

Hocker,  A.  J ^ 

Hecker,  J.  Juiins ^ 

Hecker,  J.  K •. ,  0| 

Heidelberg,  University  and  schools 600^711 

Heilbroun,  school  statistics •••.... ••••••••  •••..•  714 

HesHe-Cassel,  school  system  and  statistics ..•-...•••.•  07 

HessH-Darmstadt,  school  statistics ....  88|',7tS 

_     ^S^econdary  tfchouls ----.•«•«•        *W\ 
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Ugh  schools,  in  city  system 412, 46!) 

Boston 8I,45«        SanFrancisco 119 

Baltimoro 78        Sprinpfield 503 

Chicago 85,572        New  Hnven 606 

Cincinnati 53*4        St  Louin 535 

Louisville 99,542        Providence 1J7 

Hartford 95        New  Orleans 107 

Norwich 507        New  York 519 

Ugh  school,  in  European  svstem 592,595 

Berlin  secondary  schools 625 

Dresden 694 

Vienna 686 

nidburghausen,  school  statistics 707 

listory,  elementary  lessons 497 

ISatory,  teachers  of,  how  trained 649 

lobbs  on  education  of  the  blacks 349 

lof,  school  statistics 708 

lolidays .' 444 

Ices  on  schools  for  the  blacks 344 

[opkins,  Mark,  on  Hampton  Normal  Institute 398 

looffh,  Dr.  Franklin 16 

Report  on  census  of  District 17 

[owaru,  O.  O.,  schools  on  Barry  Farm 879 

[oward  University 245 

Charter  and  history 248 

Building ^50 

Departments  of  instruction 251 

roufleholder*s  schedule  for  a  census 19 

[owland,  £mily«  and  Mins  Miner*s  school 210 

[umauists  and  realisto,  conflict  of 663 

lumboldt,  William  von 642 

System  of  gymnasium  leaving  examination 642,646 


Sleness  in  school 578 

I^D,  rector 659 

lliteracy  in  District  of  Columbia -. 76 

Whites — colored — sexes ^6 

Uiteracy*  extent  and  evils  of,  in  United  States 610,83:{ 

Leigh*s  report — contents 801 

Mann's  comment 8:13 

Birds-eye  views , 815 

Remedy  and  prevention. 836 

llioois,  population 401 

Legal  stafus  of  the  negro 342 

Colored  children  in  Chicago 343 

lliteracy  by  national  census 804,809,815 

Dcorporated  schools 69 

ad ianapolis,  school  system  and  statistics • 06 

adiana,  population ' 344 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 344 

Illiteracy 801 

afant  schools 131,610,686 

Seminaries  for  teachers  of 593 

Froebers  system , (ill 

sdnstrial  schools  for  freedmen 243,390 

i||roldstadt,  school  statistics 708 

latmction,  board  of,  for  District 1*^9 

latitotes  for  city  teachers 414 

ispection,  board  of,  for  District 139 

inspmek  University 590 

itermediate  grade  of  schools,  examples  of 87, 113,445 

ivetDots,  school  statistics 'iVl 

nta,  population ^, "MS^^WA 

L^iU staias of  ib0  n^jo , *AV^ 

ritte^ Mcbool BtatlsUos --....•.•.  .  "      .     — »«  1V^ 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  on  colored  soldiers • .••..... 317 

Janitors 443 

J«;ffiirson.  Thoiims 5I,]!J6 

President  of  truKteirs  of  public  hcLooIh h\ 

MiMiiurauda  respectin)^  location  of  scat  of  Government 1% 

Opinions  of  nient^il  capacity  of  the  nef^ro 196,94 

LtJttcM"  res  pectin  jif  liauncker JW 

Jena,  Univ ersity  and  schools 590, 7'.^ 

Jenifer  Institute  for  Colored  Youths XW 

Jersey  City,  school  system •  96,416 

Johnson,  John  Thonitis .... .  ^U 

Johnson,  Lorenzo  D Ht 

Johnson,  Richard  M • 319 

Jones,  Arahella 211 

Jones,  Matilda J9 

Judson,  Andrew,  Canterbury  school. ...... • ......  3S9 

K. 

Kairserslauten,  school  statistics 70*9 

Kansas,  population 3l3,4iil 

Le^»\  status  of  the  negro 545 

K»*nipton,  Hchotil  statistics 7(M 

Keene,  school  system 97 

Kentucky,  population 346,4>il      i 

Lejral  status  of  the  negro 346 

Ki  eednu'irs  sch(K)l ....  ?49 

Bi-reii  College - SW 

Kiel  University 5W 

Kilmarnock,  scliool  statistics 717 

Kirkeubright,  school  statistit's -.  716 

Kindergarten,  Fru'bel's  system 583,611 

Historical  development 611 

System  as  a  whole 61^ 

GardtfU  and  its  plays 613 

Virst  gift  of  play 613 

Si'cor'd  gift  of  play 6l3 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  gifts  of  play 614 

Sixth  gift  of  play 614 

Ph y sical  exercises -. 613 

Keligious  intiuences  and  surroundings 615 

Tieatises  on 616 

Kingston,  school  system  and  statistics 97,411 

Kingsley ,  J.  L..  on  early  schools  of  New  Haven 5*6 

Knowledge,  {personal  acquisition,  not  an  inheritance t!41 

Nece>>ary  to  a  republic ...... .  577,844 

Deticiencv  in  the  IJnited  States 837 

Konigrihcrg,  university  and  schools 590, 59i 

Kongsbcrg,  school  statistics ....  715 

L. 

Lafayette,  visit  to  African  schools -...•  365 

Lanark,  public  grammar  school 716 

LaucaHti^riiin  sdiool  in  the  District ......  5) 

Lamlaii .  school  statistics : ..-•....  708 

Lands,  public ]40 

Lanilsh'ti,  school  statistics .,.,  708 

Languages,  study  of 037 

Latin  language 837 

Ke:Hined  in  Prassian  real  schools 634,688 

Vatin  schwls 81,487,761 

/•aurvig,  school  statistics 715 

Lawrence,  school  system  and  statistics --.-..^  Q7<iU 

Lmrenwurth,  school  system  and  Btal\At\cs ^ 
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re  fees  in  German  nnivewitien - 6(57 

Bishop,  on  schools  for  the  negro 335 

,  Edwin,  on  illiteracy  in  United  States 80J 

.nthor  of  birds-eye  system  of  notation .., ....  815 

'ables  of  illireracy ,  compiled  from  national  oensns 804 

lirds-eye  views  or  maps  of  State  illiteracy 814 

snstein,  school  statistics 587 

status  of  the  colored  population 301 

►istrict  of  Columbia 305  311 

everal  States 301-40© 

Ian  of  organization 625 

public  grammar  school 716 

C  university  and  schools 590,592,705 

:,  Walter 209 

.rd,  Rev.  C 241 

08  out  of  school-hours 446,496 

School  fur  blacks  at  Macon 341 

ton,  school  system  and  statistics 98 

e,  Emanuel 741 

Westward  the  Course  of  EmpirOi  &c 741 

ties,  public — 

[unich 704 

erlin 599 

ienna 683 

ies,  school  136 

incinnati 88 

ew  Orleans .* 107 

L  Louis 124 

n,  school  statistics 708 

•Detmold,  school  statistics 587 

•Scbauemburg,  school  statistics 97 

J  for  school  purposes  in  District 

is,  Silas  L 21 

ana,  population 349,40 

egal  status  of  the  negro 319 

rumen's  schools 350 

administration  of  city  schools 419, 609 

irille,  school  system  and  statistics 98,405 

I,  school  system  and  statistics 99,405 

k,  school  statistics 588,592 

iifiTOW,  school  statistics 716 

DDurg,  school  statistics 587 

igsburg,  school  statistics 714 

1,  on  education  of  working  classes  in  Austria 688 

M. 

1,  Lewis  School 34t 

on,  James 175,187,727 

on,  school  system  and  statistics ,  101,406 

jburg 592 

trator  municipal  magistracy  of  Berlin 609 

342,401 

egal  status  of  the  black • 342 

,  school  statistics 713 

lester,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

iU  school  statistics 715 

,  Horace 837 

ladequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education ^J7 

LydiaB 210 

l&riaB 237,240 

art  In  scJiool 446 

il  of  methods,  American 1 492,511,551 

M  in  the  Capitol 7^,1^ 
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MairlATuI,  popnlation 3te,l"H 

I.ogHl  Ktutus  of  the  nogri) 3M 

Frt'ednion'H  school.'^ 3K 

1  >eiMl  of  (>e.s:«ion  of  District - 1^1|  WI 

MassacbiiHetts -- 5B7,401 

liCjral  stiitiiB  of  the  nogro 3&7 

Smith's  school  for  coloreil  chiMren --.--  ....         S5c 

Dmwinpr  in  pablic  Mchools 731 

Mason,  Josfph  T 2K 

Mu.^on,  Tlioinas  II 816 

Masouic  lodge  fur  the  blacks SS 

Mathew,  Father 2I« 

ilay,  Kev.  »S.  J.,  and  (.'aiitiTbury  school 39 

Mntheiiiatics -- 4^.6M 

Anji-rican  schools 491,501 

(icriiiau  high  schools 6V 

Scotch  burgh  schools HC9, 675  €ti 

Matriculation 68J 

Maturity  examinations  in  Prussia 610 

riymna.<«iums 6tt 

Keal  schools .-.- 614 

McOov,  H 213 

MeKlfoy,  Father «I3 

Medals  and  prizes  in  schools 417 

Meigs,  M.  C 733,7iS 

i^1(>ininpiMi,  school  statistics -- "M 

Memphis,  school  system  and  statistics ■  M 

Mental  arithmetic --  -  —  --  479 

Menimingen,  school  statistics 7U§ 

Mecklenimrg-Schwerin,  school  statistics -- 5W 

Mecklenburg- Stieli'z,  school  statistices 5ff 

Meltings  of  teachers - 447 

Merrill.  N.  P IW 

Metals  and  minerals ........  498 

M<;thodist  church  and  slavery  in  District 175  196,819 

Micliigan 357p41il 

Legal  status  of  ihe  negro 357 

^liddlo  schools  in  (Termany 6S 

Mi.ldleton,  C.  U 2J4 

Mill.  J.  S.,  cited ^      4Hl 

Military  schi^ols - 591,597,603 

Milwaukee,  school  system  and  statistics 10l,4ti6 

Mining,  academies  of 59 1,597, 601?, 6^ 

Minister  t»f  public  instruction  in  Prussia 6W 

Missouri,  population 359,401 

Li'gal  status  of  the  negro 359 

Freed  men's  schools 360 

Mississippi 358, 4Ul 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 36? 

Freediiifirs  schools -.  ....  3S9 

Miner,  Mias  Myrtella 65,806 

Normal  school  for  colored  teacliers --  —  .  207 

Fund  for  an  institution 810 

Mixed  schools  for  i)oys  and  girls 691 

Mobile,  school  system  afld  stntistics 103 

IModern  languages 134,443 

American  schools —  ..   138,580 

Kuropean  schools 637 

Morris,  I).  F.,  originator  of  Howard  University 845 

Morris,  £.  J.,  art  in  the  District 734 

Montrose,  public  grammar  school 716 

Morals,  when  and  how  tanght 447 

Mothers' method  in  infant  schools 613 

Monri>e,  James SNI 

Munich,  schiK)!  system 59S  7M,708 

Uiiivereity - 6W 

Mnnstcr.  univenity  and  schools -•-..UMW 
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Page. 

VMhyille,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Kateman,  Professor,  cited 630 

Katchez,  school  system  and  statistics lOll 

Kat  Tamer  insurrection,  influence  on  colored  schools 200, 307 

Kassan,  school  statistics 587 

Vatiou,  functions  of,  in  United  States 193 

National  flag,  holidays 444,497 

Rational  Qovernment,  intelligence  necessary  to 577,833 

Action  respectiug  schools  in  the  District 49 

Provision  for  colored  schools 49 

Kational  census  of  District 27 

lUiteraev  returns 601 

Vational  Sailors  and  Soldiers*  Orphan  Home 09 

Vational  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 224,234 

Nationality  of  population  in  District 35 

National  polytechnic  school,  or  university 144 

National  Intelligencer  cited 197,206 

Native  artists  in  national  memorials 725 

Natural  history  in  schools 629 

Nature,  study  of 663 

German  programmes • t>71 

American  programmes 555 

German-American  programmes 585 

Naval  schools 591,608,682 

Neau,  Elias,  and  negro  schools  in  New  York 361 

Nebraska 401 

Needle-work 450 

Negro,  legal  status  of 301-400 

Neuatadt,  school  statistics 706 

New  and  old,  in  education 662 

Newark,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Bedford,  school  system  and  statistics 492 

New  England  freedmenaid  societies 227 

New  Brunswick,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

New  Haven,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Hampshire 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

Kew  Jersey,  population 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

New  Orleans,  school  system  and  statistics 106,406 

Newport,  school  system  and  statistics 105 

Newton,  A.  E 293,232 

New  York,  population 361,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 361 

Schools  for  colored  children 361 

Manumission  Society 364 

Freedmen*s  Relief  Association 226 

New  York  City,  school  system  and  statistics 509 

Night  schools 88,229,262 

Kites,  school  system  and  statistics a.  Ill 

KoD-attendance  at  school 142 

Kordliogen,  school  statistics 708 

Norwich,  school  system  and  statistics Ill 

North  Carolina,  population 368 

Legal  status  or  the  negro 369 

Freedmen*s  schools 369 

Normal  schools,  American 143,448 

City  Teachers » 535 

Colored  Bchoola 324,341,348,355,397 

Nonnal  schools,  European 134 

Infant  schools.. 59;! 

Elementary  schools 594,621 

Seoondary  schools 648 

Bpedal  studies ^^,^^ 

IKotitkBnwiek,  pubJle  grmmmMT  Bcbool •......•«. *1\^ 

Marma/pSiBtitiletofeSifBeboolBm IX^ 

'^--'WMqpseAiMt/ Jtelw<^..... .  1^ 

■q,  iBsnisrftfswfafwf  sc&ooi * SL\V 
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O. 

Oberlin  Collefre •.•.....••••..... ••  374 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence --  8l6 

Observation,  facultii*8  and  cuhuro  of 611 

Object  lessons • 511,5^ 

Occupations  of  neipfhl>orlio(Nl   ntudy  of .......  557 

Occupations  of  the  population  in  District 39 

Ochrinpen,  school  statistics 714 

Offenbach,  school  statisrics 713 

Offenbur^i^,  school  statistics 7l:t 

Ohrdruf,  school  statistics 7« 

Ohio,  population 370,401 

Lcf^al  status  of  the  ne^ro 370 

Schools  and  collep^es  for  colore^l  children  and  youths 371 

Wilb^rforce  T'niversity ZH 

Old  and  new,  condict 66i 

Oldenburfif,  school  statistics WJ 

Oneida  Institute 367 

One  session  a  day 449 

Openinf^  exercises 449 

Optional  studies 606 

Orphans 43 

Orphan  asylums  and  sch(H>]g fi9,S33 

European 596,6^6,09 

Ould,  Henry,  Lancasterian  teacher fti 

Oswego,  school  system  and  statistics Mi 

Oral  instruction 4^53i2 

Order  of  exercises 601 

Oregon,  school  statistics •••....••....  4Ul 

P. 

Paintings  in  the  Capitol •......•  796 

Artist — subject — cost 7io 

Paisley,  public  grammar  school 717 

Parry,  A.  H Kl 

Parker,  W.  IL,  city  educ^itional  statistics 4lj 

Patterson,  James  W S53,9U6 

Pay-pupils  in  public  schools 54 

Parents  and  parental  interctit  in  schools ._ 133,143 

Representation  in  school  organization J39 

Parson,  school  statistics 7U9 

Pedagogic  seminaries  in  universities 64«( 

Pedagogic  trial-ye^ir 647 

Peebles,  public  grammar  school 717 

Pennsylvania .  374,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 374 

Schools  and  academics  for  colored  children 374 

Benezct, and  the  Society  of  Friends 374 

Pensions  for  teachers  in  Prussia ......  Q^ 

Permanent  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States 145, I9j 

Act  establishing 184,ls9 

Persico,  Luigi 753 

Penmanship 477,538  664 

Peter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  founder  of  Philadelphia  School  of  Design 777 

Perth,  public  grammar  schools , --.....--  717 

Pestalozzi 611,633 

Peterboro  school  for  colored  children ....  337 

Peterhead,  school  statistics 716 

Pforta,  boarding  gymnasium 669 

Pforsheim,  schoorstatisiics --.....  7rt 

Philadelphia, Hchool  system  and  st-atistic^ lJ^4Sf7 

Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction .....•.••  543 

FrM'dmcu's  relief  societies yjg 

School  of  design  for  women -.-...  777 

Phllhrifk.  Jnhn.  PTtfRrtii  frnin ^ A99  maa 
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Plckard,  J.  L.f  modification  of  Chicago  mannal 573 

PiereoD,  Rev.H.  W 294 

Pinnasens,  school  statistics 709 

Pittsburg,  school  system  and  statistics ^ 416 

pUiting,  FroebeVs  system ...^ 615 

Plan  01  lessons 625 

Planen,  school  statistics ••  705 

Play  in  infant  cultore 612 

PolTtechnic  school 591 

Berlin 696 

Dre8d«*n 697 

Munich 704 

Vienna 683 

Recommended  for  District 136, 144 

Police  force  in  taking  census 25 

Potsdam,  school  statistics 592 

political  teaching 451 

Pomeroy,  Mrs 239 

yope  Grep)ryXVI 217 

portraits  m  Executive  Mansion 764 

Portsinouth,  school  system  and  statistics 116 

Portland,  school  system  and  statistics 115 

Potter,  Henry 65,198 

Powell,  William  H 730 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi 731 

Powers,  Hiram 753 

Poor  scholars 52 

Peculation  of  District t..  17 

Several  States,  (see  each  State) 413 

Punctuality  in  pupils  and  teachers 134,450 

Public  schools  in  District 49 

Forcolored  children 253 

Pimgue  University  and  schools 590,592 

Plimary  schools,  examples  of 450 

Baltimore 79        New  Bedford 492 

Boston 79,470         New  York -  511 

Chicago 551         Philadelphia 544 

Cincinnati 5*25        Froebel's  system 613 

Louisville 537 

Privatdocenten  in  German  universities 667 

Private  schools  in  District 59,61,70 

Professors  in  German  universities tj66 

Processes  of  education,  not  developement 579 

Professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers 576,621 

Province,  in  Prussian  system 609,710 

Public  service,  examination  for 668 

Provincial  school  conferences 653 

Prussia,  system  of  public  schools 609 

Elementary 600,643 

Progressive  development 601 

Statistics 600,710 

Secondary,  classical 604 

Secondary,  realistic 628 

Superior 664 

Special 608,728 

State  superintendence 609 

Profane  language  by  pupils 451 

Providence,  school  system  and  statistics 116,416 

Promotions  from  class  and  grade 451 

Priaes,  medals,  &,c 447 

Progymnasien  In  Prussia 626 

^nctoation *.. «....«m.«.... 513 

*  r 

Qmiitflr  j!p  Bp/wp/^ aiapig£wtfofl  *,„,.».^.^„ W^ 

OmvtBT'mmfrla  Vl0Miaa-'-, ,,.,. ^Si 

ff9^'^»niM&  MvHid^  toqto ^^Mb. 
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R. 

Race,  scbools  irreHptMstivo  or • -••    .....  257 

Kan<lulph,  John 7^ 

Kati&bon,  scboul  statistics 7C9 

Kiivensbur^,  school  sttitistics 714 

Ruuirierf  cited 639 

HuaJ  Hiid  write ^I 

Iimhility 801,841 

Kcadiiii;  aud  HpolliDg 49^,555 

Readiiif^,  biuts  and  motbods &&3,555,36l 

Hdston , 4rs 

Real  scbuols  and  realistic  studies 58S,626,€3J 

Histitrictd  develupmeat 6426,689 

fixiistiug  nlaco  iu  Prussiau  system 6S7,6S 

I>iilereiU  kinds  and  grades (S7 

Goveriiineut  regulations  cf  exauiinatious  iu  1859 6S 

Suitjects  and  metbuds  of  instruction 637,639 

Teat'hers,  exterior  position 639 

Relations  to  university  and  public  service 640 

Leaving  uxaminatiou 644 

Real  schools,  statistics  of 595, 6lK 

Drededn 69S 

Baesn 7li 

Bavai  ia 7W 

Prussia 710 

8axoiiy .  705 

Thuringian  States 706 

WurteinUifg 714 

Real  estate  and  real  estate  owners  in  District 76,130 

Ream,  Vinuie,  statue  of  Lincoln 76i 

Recess  m  school  session .  ^'iS 

Recitations,  length  and  frequency 559 

Rector 651 

University 665 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims 47S 

Register  of  pupils S6S 

Reicheubach,  school  statistics 7(6 

ReligiDUs  instruction 449,583,614 

Importance  in  Prussian  schools 623,650,6G!l 

Renfrew,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Residence,  length  of,  in  District 37 

Resolute  Heneticent  Society 197 

litiiss-Greitz  and  Streiitz,  school  statistics 6$7 

Removal  of  teachers 434 

Repetiti(m  or  review  schools 681  6e€ 

Republican  government  and  popular  education ra 

Rcutlingeu,  school  statistics .  714 

Rhetoric M 

Rothenburg,  school  statistics 7U9 

Rothersay,  public grauimar school ••.,...  717 

Rho<Jo  Island,  population M 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 3t3 

Richards,  A.  C 17,» 

Richards,  Z 48 

Richmond,  normal  schools 397 

Ricks,  Louisa SMl 

Robinson,  C 866 

Rochester,  school  system  and  statistics ......  ]I7 

Rostock,  university  and  schools 698,590 

Rousseau,  iutiuenceon  modern  schools 639( 

Roxbury,  school  system  and  statistics ••...•  418 

Rules  and  regulations  of  public  sdioolB,  digest ..•••••••••••  417,448 

8. 
SabbAtb  schools  for  the  blacks •. •••• ••«»•••.««««  VUM 

£3 A_ 1    _i ~  ~  *  m^ 
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Pago 

Salaries  of  citj  teachers 403 

8aalfeld«  scliool  ststifttics 707 

fian  Domingpo.  colored  refuj^s 205 

8an  Francisco,  school  system  and  statistics 118, 407 

Sartain,  John,  material  for  account  of  art  in  Pennsylvania 775 

Baturdaj,  half  or  whole  holiday 459 

Savage,  James,  first  primary  school  in  Boston 470 

Savannah,  school  system  and  statistics T^ 

Saxony,  city  school  systems 689,705 

Special  schools 789 

University 706 

Saze-Altenhorg,  school  statistics 706 

Saxe-Coburg,  school  statistics 706 

Saze-Meiningenf  school  statistics 706 

Saxe- Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Schedule  for  taking  census  of  District 20 

Scfaleiz,  school  statistics 707 

Schleswig-Holstein  Prussian  province 710 

^School-houses — 

'*      Cost  of,  in  the  United  States 411,413,850 

Names  given  to 505 

Plans  of 795    - 

Scholarships 718 

School  architecture 71,144,795 

School  board.    (See  Board  of  education.) 

School  documents 419 

School  funds  in  the  District 268 

School  lands 140 

School  legislation  in  the  District 49 

Washington 50 

Georgetown 59 

County 63 

School  session  each  day 456 

School-year 456 

Schopfheim,  school  statistics 7J9 

Schwabach,  school  statistics 709 

Schwartzbnrg,  Rudoldstadt 587 

Schweinfurt,  school  statistics • 709 

Schulpforta,  a  boarding  gymnasium 645 

Schul-deputation  in  Berlin '  609 

Searle,  J.,  and  Lancasterian  school 293 

Seaton,  Samuel  A 509 

Selkirk,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  in  1741 363 

Sectarian  teaching 451 

Secondary  schools  in  city  systems • 135,137,457 

European  systems • 135,595,625 

Baden 712        Prussia 710 

Bavaria 708        Saxony 705 

Darmstadt 713        Saxon  principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Scotland 716 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg 714 

Semler,  Charley,  realistic  school 630 

Senses,  systematic  culture  of • 492,613 

Sewing  in  schools 458,472 

Sessions  each  day  and  week 449,456 

Seward,  W.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  interest  in  colored  schools 209 

SeZy  population  by 27 

Seating  pupils,  how  regulated 458 

Seaton,  W.  W 53,201 

Shafiisr,  Amy,  portrait  of  Lafayette 731 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Arthur,  on  art  and  native  artists 737 

Silesia,  province 710 

Sinsheim,  acbool  statistics 712 

Skien,  school  statistics •I'NS^ 

Blmwny,  on  thB  relMtioD  to  Bcboola  and  edacfttlon ^     Stfi.^ 

BmJit,  EliMobeth *jg\^t 

Aafi4  Chtxit^  Boboal fyr  Uaeka l],\]\ ^'*  ^Sl 
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Smith,  school  for  colored  children  in  Boston .a? 

Smotherfl,  Henry,  and  Smothers  school-house ]99,Sl(3 

Snow,  Benjamin,  and  Snow  riot  in  ]til<5 21>1 

SondersliRUHen,  school  statistics ............ ....  TC? 

Sonthopen,  school  statistics ......  TliU 

South  Carolina,  population 303,4i'J 

Legal  status  of  thenegT'o ••••••• ---- 3*5 

Freedmen's  schools 361 

Special  reports  of  Coniniispionor — 

Public  schools  in  Ditttrictof  Columbia  and  cities 13 

Technical  schools 785,  w! 

National  education Kil 

Special  school,  functions  of -  tir4 

Special  schools 133, 458, 6(H,  696.  ^49 

Arts  and  sciences 14U,  591, 596,7!^ 

Colored  schwls (>l,3t6 

Speier,  sch(»ol  statistics 7i9 

Spelling  in  school  progranmies  of — 

Boston 477        New  Bedford 493 

Chicago 5r)3,5(«        New  York 513 

Cincinnati r»        b'^ 

Spelling,  methods  of  teaching 553,558,563 

Springfield,  lIlinuiH,  school  syt«tcm  and  statistics 121,411 

Sprincrfield,  Massac' husetts,  sciiool  system  and  statistics T^.  40d,5t(3 

Spilleke,  and  realistic  instruction 633 

State  debts  and  location  of  the  Capitol l!^ 

StAtc,  relations  to  universities  in  Germany 608,6^ 

Stavanger,  school  statistics 715 

St.  Agnes  Academy  for  colored  girls  in  1852. •  ^ 

St.  Aloyaius  School  for  colored  girls ......  VQ 

St.  Ann's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 6i) 

Statistics  of  schools  and  education.    (See  Tables.) 

Stenography,  school  of 6OT 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  AsyhiDi & 

St.  Louis,  school  system  and  statistics 1*21 

St.  Martin's  school  for  colored  girls 240 

St.  Paul,  school  system  and  statistics .•  .... .  134,416 

St.  Rose  Institute  at  Alexandria ^ 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School  in  North  Carolina..... 2^ 

Stettin,  school  statistics 592 

St.  Vincent  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 69 

Street.  Augustus  R.,  and  Yale  School  of  Art 779 

Stirling,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Stranraer,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Straubing,  school  statistics 719 

Stuttgardt,  s(  hool  system 592,703 

StudientHg  at  Sculpforta • 66U 

Studies  and  text-books 73 

Courses  in  detail.     (See  Graded  schools.) 

Supervision  and  su{>erintencients 132,143  45.') 

Suffrage  and  illiteracy 850 

Sumner,  Charles 3!^ 

Sunday  schools  in  European  systems .«.. G21 

Supplementary  schools  and  agencies 136, 143,5N 

Supplies  of  fuel  and  stationery 453 

Support  of  public  schools I4Q 

Sulley,  artist,  in  the  Capitol 731 

Stone,  Horatio,  in  the  Capitol 733 

Sasp(>nsion  of  pupils 437 

Syllabus  of  lectures  and  lessons 458 

Syracuse,  school  system  and  statistics 1S5|4U8 

Syphax,  William 317 

Superior  schools  and  edacation 135^138 

Swaync  School  for  bUcks  at  Montgomery ••••..  9il 

T. 
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Pifeu 
Tables,  population,  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  expenses— 

I.  District  of  Columbia — 

Population,  school-age,  sex,  color SS7,39 

Nationality,  voters,  illiteracy,  orphans 35,43 

Public  schools,  city  of  Washington 57 

Public  schools,  city  of  Georgetown 60 

Public  schools,  county  of  Washington 62 

Public  schools,  geueral  summary 67 

Private  schools,  special  schools 69 

II.  American  cities — 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  and  teachers  in 403,409 

Summary  in  forty-two  cities 409 

Expense  in  detail  of  public  schools  in  nineteen  cities 410 

Cost  of  public  schools  in  thirty-five  cities 411- 

Comparative  statistics  of  eip^ht  public  high  schools 413 

Educational  statistics  of  thirty-seven  cities  in  seventeen  particulars •  412»  416 

HL  European  cities,  population,  schools — 

Berlin 594,595 

Dresden 701 

Vienna 682,684 

Thirty-seven  chief  cities  of  Grermany 592 

Cities  in — 

Baden 713        Saxony 705 

Bavaria 718       Saxon  principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Scotland 716 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg 714 

IV.  States — area,  population,  schools — 

1.  United  States — area,  population,  valuation 401 

Children  of  school-age,  schools,  scholars,  teachers 401 

8.  School  income  and  expenditure 402- 

Sb  Oerman  States— elementary  schools 587 

4.  German  States — secondary  schools 568 

Gymnasia,  progymnasia,  real  schools,  burgher  schools 588- 

6.  German  States  and  Switzerland,  universities • 590 

Faculties,  professors,  students 590 

6.  German  States — special  and  professional  schools •  591 

Agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  fine  arts 591 

Forestry,  mining,  military,  naval,  trade 591 

7.  Secondary  schools,  population,  &c.,  in — 

Baden 712        Saxe-Altenburg 706 

Bavaria 708        Saxe-Coburg-Qotha 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713       Saxe -Meiningen 707 

Norway ^          715        Saxe-Weimar 706 

Prussia 604,710        Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 707 

Reuss-Greis 707        Sch warzb urg-Sondorshausen .  . .  707 

Renss-Schleiz 707        Scotland 716 

Saxony 705       Wurtemberg 714 

V.  Coloted  popalation,  fieedmen*s  schools — 

Statistical  tables 29,262,270,325,327,336,338,342,349, 

356, 359, 360, 369, 387, 390, 397, 400 

VL  StaUstics  of  illiteracy 801 

Tables  compiled  from  national  census 804 

1.  Illiteracy  in  1840 804 

2.  lUiteracy  in  ia"»Oand  I860 806 

a  Percent  of  illiterate  adults  in  1830  and  1880 808 

4.  Illiterate  persons  aged  20-21 812 

5.  Percent,  of  illiterate  whites  in  1840 812 

Bird's  eye  views  or  maps  of  illiteracy: 

1.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840 814 

2.  imterato  whites  in  1850 816 

8.  imterate  whites  in  1860 818 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1850 820 

6.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1860 822 

6.  BaUo  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1850 ^K^ 

7.  RaHoof  male  «Dd  female  iiJitoiBte«,  i860 ^fiA 

a,  lUiiMUjr  <>f  ^  fnedmen ^fi0&«^QS^ 

A  Aggt^gmieiiUtwaoxoftbe  United  Stetea  la  1860 «» 

ff'S^^^^^^Vgng^^HiJieracy  1840^*00 .  ..  «St 

9'  '*^^mBLcfmeimffmiaWltnmcr1850^'60                '©^W 
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Tain,  public  grammar  school ...-.-..  717 

Talladejja  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers —  -.--  ^*4 

Taste,  defect  of  national 579 

Taxation  forrchool  piiq)08os 6"^J 

Teachers*  salaries,  male  and  feaialo -- ------  4(«U 

Classified  for  forty-two  cities ----  — .  410 

Compared  for  nineteen  cities ----.---  410 

Teacl'.ers  in  the  District,  sex  and  salaries — 

Washinrj  ton - 5< 

Georpfptown ----- ...  CI 

County -..-...  64 

Colored  schools --..-•  <m 

District ....-- tw 

Teachers'  professional  schools  and  training — 

Elementary, in  Pnissia --- 51M,02l 

Elementary,  in  Austria &» 

Elementary,  in  Dresden 696 

Teachers'  pensions ---.  Gd4 

Teachers*  Institute  for  city  sclx'ols -- 115 

Technical  schools  and  instruction 133, 135, .S^l 

Contents  of  Bpecial  report  on TirS 

Temperature  of  school-rooms - 4liU 

Tcnnessc'C,  population 367,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro - 3ff 

Freedmon's  scliools M 

Terre  Haute,  school  system J* 

Texas,  population 398 

Legal  status  of  the  negro -. ^ 

Freedmen's  schools 3M 

Text-books,  how  supplied 4i7 

Theological  Institute  in  Washington 843 

Boston  organization 243 

Time,  allotment  to  each  study A% 

Tobacco,  use  of,  by  pupils  or  teachers 460 

Toledo,  school  system JH 

Ton  sberg,  school  statistics - ----.  7i5 

Top  cal  method  in  geography 5*i9 

Tracts  religious,  iu  Bchool 4ti0 

Trade  schools - 133,59l,6i'S) 

Trades,  instrucrion  in, --  sSJ 

Traveling  allowance  for  teachers ....  649 

Trenton,  school  system \% 

Troy,  school  system  and  status 127,4M 

Trial-year  for  young  teachers -.  HI 

Triest,  school  statistics G92 

Troudhjem, school  statistics ^ •• TIS 

Tniancv,  ho  w  dealt  with iji^459,503 

Trumbull,  John W6 

Historical  paintings  in  the  Capitol 7i6 

Adverse  and  unjust  criticism ! 7il 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Lymau 233,839 

Trustees  of  public  schools 56 

Trustees  for  colored  schools S33,8-Vii 

Truth,  condition  for  its  reception 846 

Tucker,  St.  George,  on  slavery  iu  1796 306 

Tuition  and  lecture  fees 54 

Turner  society  and  German  schools , 5t?i 

Turnaustndt,  or  normal  school  for  teachers  of  gymnastics 6dJ 

Turner,  Rev.  W.,  and  colored  schools  in  Hartford .,  ^ 

Turney,  Dr.  E.,  educational  labors  for  the  blacks 843 

Tubingen,  UmveiBity  and  schools 680^714 


U. 

UberlJDcreD,  school  statistics ..•••••••         713 

Ulm,  schovl  HtntiBtlcH - •-•-•••••.^^^     ..  714 

Vmvciaal  education  uot  yet  rcftcbed - — -•.  %a^^^Q|^9^ 
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University  flystem  of  Gennao J 664 

Relation  to  eoyernments — support (i65 

Officers  of  administration 665 

Faculties  and  departments 666 

Professors  and  instructors 665 

Students — admission — lees 667 

Attainments  for  admission,  and  of  American  college  on  graduation 66d 

Statistics 590  • 

Universities  of  Prussia 696,606 

Faculties — professors—students 606 

Receipts  and  expenditures 607 

State  grant  to  university  of  Berlin  for  1865 608 

Distribution  of  State  grant 608 

Universities  of  England,  compared  with  German 665 

Union  Seminary  for  blacks  of  J.F.Cook 201 

V. 

Vacations 461 

Vaccination 461 

Valparti,  artist 752 

Fi^ureof  Liberty 752 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  United  States 401 

Van  Bockelen  on  education  of  the  blacks ^ 353 

Vandarlyn,  landing  of  Columbus 7!{0 

Vanloman,  school  for  colored  girls 204 

Van  Lemuel,  Sabbath  school 217 

Vashon,  Proifessor,  on  freed  men's  schools 325,327 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Georgia 340 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Louniana 350 

Ventilation 462 

Vermont,  population,  schools 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

Illiteracy 139 

Virginia,  populatK>n 307 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 307,390 

Freedmen's  schools 396 

Deed  of  cession  of  the  District 26,180 

Retrocession 36 

Statistics  of  illiteracy 805,841 

Visitors  of  schools,  to  be  selected  from  parents 139 

Vizthum,  Rudolf,  founder  of  gymnasium 695,705 

Vocal  culture 574 

Vocal  music 448,475,519,524 

Voting,  where  exercised,  by  residents  of  District 39 

Vienna,  in  Austria 592,683 

Compared  with  Washington 683 

Genei'al  view  of  school  system  and  statistics 682,688 

Elementary  schools 685 

Repetition  schools 687 

Secondary  schools 688 

School  code  of  1869 6fj6 

University • 590 

Virtue  and  intelligence • 577 

W. 

Waldeck,  school  statistics .*. ••  687 

Waldshut 712 

Wall,  Miss  Mary 211 

Wall,  Sarah  E 227 

Walker,  artist 731 

Battleof  Chepultepec T^V 

Walker,  S.,  industrial  school  m ^Vl 

Wa)}acb  Scbool-boage 'iQ^^Jft 

Warbwfon,  Swbqp,  on  teacblag  BUkYM ...  ^J^ 

Wmrd  teboah  in  New  York ^\^ 

Wmiiiam,  Lml^nd «3iSl 
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WashiDCfton  City,  location 36,191 

OrigiDsIlj  called  Federal  City - 26 

Survey  and  map •  S6 

Population  at  different  periods 27 

School  legislation 00 

School  statistics 57,128,4JJ8 

School-houses 70 

System  and  statistics  compared  with  other  cities .  133 

Ordinances  respecting  colored  population «. ...... ....  ....  311 

Condition  of  colored  schools ....  196 

Washington  Christian  Mission ^Hi 

Washington  Art  Union ..---.  73S 

Washington,  George 8,577 

Action  respecting  location  of  the  Capitol 187,190 

Proclamation  of  thanksgiving  for  a  national  government —  192 

Portrait  in  Capitol 731 

Statue  by  Greenongh ---  754 

Waugh,  Nancy,  teacher 263 

Wayland  Theological  Seminary 245 

Weiden,  school  statistics 709 

Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Weissenburg,  school  statistics 7W 

Weights  and  measures - 997,561 

Weir.  Robert,  artist 730 

Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 730 

Wells's  graded  system  of  studies 651 

Wesleyan  Seminary  for  colored  pupils 204 

Westphalia,  province  of 710 

West  Point  Military  Academy 139 

West  Virginia,  population  and  schools 399 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 399 

Freedmen's  schools 400 

Wheeling,  school  system 129 

Whitefield,  George,  and  slavery 374 

Wigtown,  school  statistics 717 

Wisconsin,  population,  &.c 400 

Legal  status  of  the  negro — •  400 

Wilbur,  Miss  Julia 287 

Wilberforce  University  for  blacks  in  Ohio 372 

Wilmington,  school  system  and  statistics 129 

Wilson,  Senator 318 

Wiltberger,  C.  H «8 

Wiramer,  Dr.  Hermann 689,695 

Wise,  Henry  A 758 

Wiese,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  high  schools M 

Women,  schools  of  detiign  for 775,777 

Wood,  Ellen  B 239 

Worcester,  school  system  and  statistics 409 

Word  method,  in  reading 498,553 

Worms,  school  statistics 712 

Wormley,  Mary,  colored  teacher 811 

Writing,  hints  as  to  teaching 477,564 

Wtirtemberg,  school  statistics 587,714 

WUrtzberg,  University  and  schools 590,709 

German  gymnasium 577 

Z. 

Zanesville,  school  statistics •.••••  411 

Zittau,  school  statistics 706 

Zweibrfickcu,  school  statistics ..•..—  TOO 

Zurich  University •••• 

Zwickau,  school  statistics ...•••••••• 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

Washington^  2).  (7.,  1867. 

In  reply  to  jour  inquiry  "  for  a  single  document  which  shall  set  forth  the 
characteristic  features  of  different  systems  of  public  elementary  instruction  at 
home  and  abroad,"  the  undersigned  would  say,  that  he  knows  of  no  such  vol- 
ume ;  and  interesting  as  such  a  volume  in  some  respects  would  be,  he  is  not 
sure  that  it  would  answer  your  immediate  purpose,  "  the  preparation  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  common  schools  for  a  community  which  has  not  yet  accepted 
the  cardinal  idea  of  popular  education  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States."  Any  system,  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  must  be  studied 
in  its  details,  and  in  reference  to  its  historical  development,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  society  where  it  is  in  operation.  Social  life  with  you  is  peculiar, 
and  the  distribution  of  population  has  not  been  governed  by  the  same  laws 
which  have  eOccted  it  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Your  institutions  of 
education  have  grown  up  under  these  conditions. 

Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  will  it  not  be  best  first  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  School  Board,  or  a  single  officer ;  or  rather  of  a  Board  repre- 
senting in  its  members  difierent  local,  political  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  (but 
idl  united  in  the  general  desire  to  inaugurate  an  efficient  public  system,)  with  a 
Secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  under  their  directions, 

1,  To  ascertain  the  number,  locality,  and  character  of  such  schools  as  do 
exist,  and  the  places  where  schools  are  needed. 

2,  To  interest  and  inform  parents,  and  the  public  generally,  by  the  voice  and 
press,  as  to  existing  wants,  and  the  practicable  remedy,  in  a  system  of  public 
schools,  (both  elementary  and  secondary,)  which  shall  be  clieap  enough  for  the 
poorest,  and  good  enough  for  the  richest 

3,  To  frame  a  law  adapted  to  sparsely  populated  districts,  as  well  as  villages, 
which  shall  at  once  go  into  operation,  where  the  way  is  prepared  fbr  it,  and 
induce  the  reluctant  and  inimical  sections  to  adopt  it,  on  the  ground  of  pecu- 
niary interest,  and  after  a  certain  period,  embrace  every  section  in  its  operations. 

In  tliis  kmd  of  work,  the  experience  of  the  Commissioner  may  enable  him  to 
make  suggestions  of  practical  value,  and  at  least  to  point  out  sources  of  inform- 
ation which  will  greatly  help  the  officer  charged  with  these  duties,  in  the  details 
of  his  labors.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  preparing  a  series  of  documents,  which 
will  answer  your  and  similar  questions  more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  any  one 
general  summary.  Any  information  as  to  the  systems  referred  to  in  the  accom- 
panjring  Index,  (Chapters  V  and  VI,)  will  be  promptly  and  freely  given. 

As  for  European  systems,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can  not  be  studied 
with  advantage,  and  some  of  the  toughest  problems  which  are  now  up  for  so- 
lution with  you  and  in  other  States,  have  been  discussed  and  to  some  extent 
solved  under  them.  You  will  find  much  to  interest  you  in  that  of  Zurich, 
herewith  sent,  together  with  the  views  of  eminent  men  on  the  relations  of  the 

State  to  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

20  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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V.   gTATB  AND  NATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 


Edocatiooal  Statiatics.  L  640-651. 

Anhalt    Bpteon  of  Public  Imtruetioo,  XV.  344. 

Austria.  Sjrttem  of  Puhlie  loitroction,  IX.  5R9. 
Edueatiooal  Statistics,  IQ.  975 ;  IV.  3S7 ;  XVL 
5.337,609;  XVH  127. 

Ba(l«n.  System  of  Poblie  iMtractioa ;  PHiDar]^  X. 
901.  Secoodarj,  XL  331  Semiiuujr  for  Orphans 
at  BeuggeD,  IQ.  383. 

Bavaria.  System  of  Public  Instruction.  VL  373, 571 ; 
Tin.  401.    Educational  Statistics,  I.  G^. 

Belgium.    System  of  Public  Imtraetion,  VIIL  581. 

Brunswick.    System  of  Publie  Instruction,  XV.  447. 

Canada.  History  and  System  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  I.  186.  Sutistios 
of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  YTTT  649.  Edu- 
cational Institutions  in  U.  and  L.  Canada,  H,  7S8. 

Denmark.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XIV.  625. 

England.  Uisturical  Sketch  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion, X.  3S3.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  Borough  Road  Schools,  X.  37I*459.  National 
Society  fur  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
X.  490-574.  Uonie  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juve- 
nile Society,  IX.  449.  Lord  John  Russeirs  Schema 
of  National  Education,  I,  638.  Ashburton  Pcisea 
for  Teaching  Common  Things,  1. 609;  X.  93.  Miss 
Contts'-  Prizes.  IL  706L  Public  Endowed  or  Found- 
ation Schools.  IV.  807 ;  VIII,  257;  XV.  81-117. 
Appropriations  to  EUlucatiun,  Science,  and  Art,  I, 
385 ;  n.  348 ;  X.  347. 

France.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  VL  293 ;  IX. 
481-412.  Guisot*s  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
XL  254.  357.  Statistics  of  Education.  IV.  957. 
Expenditures  for  Public  Instruction,  IL  337,  717. 

Free  Cities ;  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lii- 
beck.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  333. 

Germany.  History  and  Course  of  Primary  Instruction, 
VTTT  348-402.  Real  Schools,  V.  689-714.  Edu- 
cational Intelligence,  m.  273 ;  IV.  245. 

Greece.  8y*tem  of  Public  Instruction,  TTT  571-593. 
Statistics  of  EUlucation,  I.  638. 

Hanover.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  2S0 ; 
XV.  415,  758. 

Hesse  Cassel.    System  of  Public  Instniction.  XV.  431. 

Hesse  Darmstadt    Public  Instruction,  XIV.  400-430. 

Holland.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  Ml ; 
VnL  595;  XIV.  495,041-720.  Proposed  Revis- 
ion of  System,  IL  710.  Statistics  of  Public  Schools, 
L  401.  Scheme  of  Christian  Education  adopted  at 
Dort,  1618,  V.  77. 

Honduras.    Condition  of  Education,  IL  236. 
India.    Progress  of  Education,  II-  737. 

Ireland.  Elementarr  ISducation.  XI.  133-I.M.  Sys- 
tem of  National  Education,  IQ.  373 ;  IV.  363. 
National  Schools.  TTTT.  145.  Educationnl  Appro- 
priations, I.  390 ;  IL  348, 716.  Endowed  Grammar 
and  English  Schools,  XV.  731. 

iUly.  Institutions,  for  Public  Instruction,  IL  791. 
History  of  Education,  VIL  413. 


Lippe-Detroold  and  Schaombarf  Lippp.     Bjvtnp  ef 

Public  Imtniotion,  XV.  473,  S7flL 
Luxemburg  and  Limberg.    System  of  PuMie  Imtrve- 

tioo,  XIV.  664. 
Mecklenburg.    System  of  Public  InatmetloB,  XV. 

450.    Ignorance  in,  TTT  S78. 
Nassau.    System  of  Public  Instroction.  IL  444. 
New  South  Wale^    Statistiea  of  EdneaiMn.  L  6391 
Norway.    Systen  of  Public  loatnieCion,  VUL  9^ 
Portugal.    System  of  Public  Instroetioo.  XVIL 
Prussia.    History  and  Statistics  of  Publie  InstnictioB. 
IV.  345;  VnL  409^434 ;  IX.  SflO.    Expendifwes 
for  Public  liMtructioii  im.  Pruaais  ai>d  titmm,  XL 
337.    Public  Schools  of  Berlio,  VIIL  440i    Paad- 
eric  William  Gymnasium  and  Real  Schools  of  Ber- 
lin, V.  609.    Burgher  School  at  Halle.  VIIL  43i 
Higher  Burgher  School  «f  Potsdam,  VUL  457. 
Russia.    National  Edneatieo,  XIL  Ttt 
Sardinia.    SysUm  of  Public  laatntctioa,  HL  ^l 

IV.  37,  479. 
Saxony.    System  of  Public  Instmetion,  V",  3S0.    Sae- 
ondary  Instruction,  IV.  951.   Bmghtr  School,  IX 
901     Eariy  School  Coda,  VL  439. 
Scotland.    Elementary  Edncatioo,  IX.  9  IS.    Paro- 
chial School  System,  IL  716 ;  VIL  3191 
Spain.    Public  Instniction,  XVIL 
Sweden.    Public  Instruction,  IL  790 ;  ZVL 
Turkey.    System  of  Edaeation,  IL  79& 
Wurtemburg.    Early  School  Coda,  VL  4Mh 

of  Public  Instruction,  XVIL 
United  States.  Official  Exposition  of  Cooamoa 
Schools,  n.  257,  46S-56I.  School  Funds  and  Pub- 
lic Instroetioo  in  the  several  Blatea,  L  371,  447. 
Statistics  of  Popolaiiao,  An*,  and  Fdnaiiioi^  ia 
1850.  L  364.  StatisUcs  of  Publie  ImlroetiM.  ia 
Cities  and  large  Town*,  L  45a  Sdocational 
Movements  in  the  several  States,  L  934,  641 ;  IL 
957,  45«,  734  ;  IV.  894.  Plan  of  Cmtral  Agaocy 
for  Advancement  of  Education,  by  H.  Banmiii  L 
134.  National  Bureau  of  Edneatioo,  XV.  Mt 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  American  School  Syatam,  TJT, 
939.  Education  among  the  Cbarokees,  by  W.  P. 
Ross,  L  130.  Schools  as  they  w«m  Sisty  Tc 
ago,  Xm.  193.  737 ;  XVL  Nataoosl 
of  Education,  XVn.  49.  Cowstif ntional , 
XVn.  81.  Educational  Land  Policy,  XyiL  SK. 
Alabama.    School  StatUtics,  L  368,  371 ;  IL  46i 

Oonatitatiooal  ProvisioD,  XVIL 
Arkansas.    Statistics,  L  368,  371. 
California.    XVL  635.    StaUstics,  L  379;  JL  4P- 
Connecticut.     History  of  Common  Scbooh,  bj  H 
Barnard, IV.  657;  V.  114:  XIIL795;  XIV. ^M; 
XV.  376;  XVL  333.    HiaCoiy  of  the  Sdwol  r«rf, 
VL  367-415.     Heniy  B«roafd*a  Lakoca,  L  0». 
Public  Schools  and  other  Edueatioaal 
XL  305.    Free  Acaden\T  and  School 
in  Norwich,  U.  665 ;  in.  101.    SUtfatira,  L  379; 
n.  460.    Constitutional  B»avisia«i 
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Delaware.    Sutisticfl,  I.  368,  373 ;  IL  474. 

Florida.    Statiitics.  I.  367, 374. 

Georgia.    L  368, 374  ;  H  477. 

Illinois.    I.  368,  375 ;  IL'479. 

Indiana.    I.  368,  375 ;  H  480. 

Iowa.    L  368,  .T74  ;  H 

Kansas.    XVII. 

Kentucky.    I.  388, 377 ;  IL  488. 

Louisiana.    L  %8,  377  :  n.  473. 

Maine.    1. 368, 378 ;  U.  495. 

Maryland.    I.  368,  378. 

Massachusetts.  Doctrine  of  Free  Sehook,  XV.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann's  Reports,  V,  6^.  School 
Superintendence ;  Memorial  of  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  V.  653.  Legal  Recognition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers*  Association,  X.  297.  I.  368, 
3T9;  IL499. 

Michigan.    I.  368, 447 ;  XL  510. 

Minnesota.    L  368; 

Mississippi.    L  368,447. 

Missouri.    I.36B,44& 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire.    1. 366.446 ;  H  510. 

New  Jersey.    L  366,449;  H.  517. 

New  York.    1.368.449^:11.518 

North  Carolina.  I.  368,  451;  IL  537.  SohooW  ■■ 
they  were  in  1794,  XYL  1- 

Ohio.  System  of  C»minon  Schools,  by^W.T.  Cogg»- 
•hall,  7L  81i  5%};  L  368,  451 ;  H.  531. 


Oregon.    L368;  XVIL 

Pennsylvania.    Iliitury  of  Common  Schools,  VI.  1OT| 

555 ;  L  368. 453 ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  Island.   L  368, 454 ;  IL  544.    Labors  of  Henry 

Barnard,  L  733. 
South  Carolina.    L  368,  455 ;   IL  553.     Marion  od 

Free  Schools  fur,  XVL  119. 
Tenoesaee.    L  3t)8,  455. 
Texas.    L  368,  445. 
Vermont.    L  368.  466. 
Virginia.    L  368,  457 ;  Got.  Wise  on  Education,  IL 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XVIL 
Wisconsin.    L  368,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.     XVII, 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Population,  L  479.    Gradation 

of  Schools  for,  XV.  316,  309.    Reports  on.  L  458. 
Boston :  Edward  Everett  and  the  Boston  Schools;  L 

643.    Latin  Gmmnmr  School  of  Boston,  XII.  53tf. 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  YTTT-  34X 

Dedication  of  the  Everett  School  House,  Ix.  633. 

Report  of  N.  Bishop,  L  458.    School  Houses  in, 

XVL70L 
Chicago  Higb  School,  by  W.  H.  Wells^  IQ.  531. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Wells,  XIV.  811. 
Craeinnati ;  Woodward  Higb  School,  IV.  530. 
New  York  City.    Public  School  Society.  XV;  480. 
Philadelphia  H  igh  Seheul.  by  J.  8.  Hart,  L  93.    Report 

ot>  Publie  Schools,  L  465. 
Providence :  Report  on,  L  468. 
St.  Louis  System  of  Public  Instruction,  L  348. 
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Austria.  System  and  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, IX.  598.    XVL  465.    XVn.  137. 

Baden.    System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XL  33^-353. 
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Statistics,  &o.,  48. 
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Beokedorf,  Dr.  L.,  387,  413. 
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Belgium,  area,  population,  445. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  445 
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Bergen  town  school  in  1563,  373. 
Berlin  school  system,  363,  437,  439,  430. 
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Berne,  cuitonal  statistics,  33,  50. 

Public  instruction,  51. 

Normal  ssliool,  54. 
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Bible  in  schools,  418,  440.  683. 
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Boarding,  arrangement  for,  168, 897. 
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Brandenburg,  Mark  and  Electorate,  339b 
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Ordinance  of  1573, 336. 
Breslau  University,  748,  768. 

High  consistory,  345. 
Brothers  of  Christian  schools,  265,  879. 
Bromberg  public  school,  391,  397. 
Budget  for  educational  expenses— 

France,  846, 851, 898. 

Italy,  153. 

Prussia,  433. 

Turkey,  30. 

Wurtemberg,  678. 

Zurich,  143. 
BugonhMon,  373,  714. 
Burgdorfand  Pestalossi,  68. 
Burgher  st^hools,  434. 

Saxony,  556. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  646. 
Bursas,  or  colleges  of  residence,  753. 

CsBsar  on  the  Druids  as  teachers,  811  •• 
Cagliari  University,  185. 
Cauenberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teflyobioicv 
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Canierino  University,  902. 
(;antoual  RohooU,  36, 38, 61, 72, 103, 117, 122. 
Catania  UniverHity,  IHH. 
Catecbisin  in  Pruftsian  scIiooIh,  439. 
Catbanue  II  of  Kusaia,  404. 
Catbolic,  in  Turkish  eyrttein,  2, 12. 
Catbedral  and  couTcnt  schooU,  213, 531, 714. 
Catbulio  scboolH,  423,  426, 63^ 

Sileaia,  in  1764. 347. 

Switzorlau<l,  68. 105. 

"Wurtemberg,  657. 

Posen,  405. 
Con«or  in  French  lycenms.  300. 
Central  admin ifltrat ion,  250, 475, 664. 704. 
Central  8chool»  in  Franco  in  1795,  293. 
CbuMc*au  ChristianB.  scbooU  lor,  11. 
Charlemagne,  212, 447. 
Cbristion  schools,  carlv,  212, 269. 446. 
Church  and  schools,  2^,  404,  5d7, 616, 665, 70a 
Church  and  universities,  743. 
Cbur  Normal  School.  82. 
Cities,  schools  in,  19, 214. 314. 
Civil-ougineering  school,  14. 
Clarke,  Itydc,  on  schools  in  Turkey,  3, 15i 
Classes,  425, 555, 680. 
Classical  schools,  examples  of  studiea — 

Gotha,  506. 

Italy.  159,  164. 

Meiningeu,  623. 

Russia,  491. 

Switzerland,  62, 72, 77, 88. 117. 
Classification  of  schools,  17, 144. 
Clergy  and  schools.  243, 270,  405, 609, 638, 666, 70a 
Clony,  normal  school  for  special  schools,  213. 
Cobnrg  city  schools,  600. 
Cochin,  infant  asylums,  292. 
Code  for  schools,  examples  of,  17, 540, 591. 
Coimbra  University,  519,528. 
College  of  France,  251. 
Colleges  connected  with  gymnasiums,  168. 
Commercial  colleges,  170,21)3,315. 
Commercial  schools  and  courses,  64, 113, 304, 524, 

572, 59a 
Common  things,  inttmction  in,  6,57. 
Common  schools,  tmo  theory  of,  5tj9. 
Communities,  obligation  as  to  schools,  l.'%3, 663. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  17, 266, 662, 703. 
Competitive  examinations,  7, 28, 311, 317, 326. 
Condorcet  plan  of  school  system,  217. 
Conferences  of  teaohers,  241. 

France,  246. 

Gotha,  584. 

Prussia  437 

Switzerland*.  35. 110, 121. 

Wnrt^mberg,  695. 666. 
ConHng,  at  HolmstJidt,  744. 
Constantinople  school  statistics,  12, 15. 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  227, 257. 
Consuhfcte  and  schools  in  France,  229, 259. 
Contubemium  for  teachers,  336. 
Convent  schools,  214, 531. 
Convitti  boarding  gymnasium,  168. 
Corporal  punishment,  rules  for,  169, 609, 923, 687. 
Council  of  public  instruction,  149, 226. 
Cousin,  report  on  schools  of  Prussia,  23L 
Crime  and:  ignorance,  679. 
Criminals,  asylum  for  young,  676. 
Curators  in  I^ussian  school  system,  467. 
Cuvier  and  French  schools,  231, 264. 

Daily  Press,  duty  of  scholars  to  the,  763. 
Daunau,  report  and  plan  of,  238, 258. 
Dammau,  on  compensation  of  teachers,  383. 
Decani,  506. 
Deaconesses,  216. 

Deaf-mutes,  seminary  for  teachers  o^  676. 
Decuria  or  section  master,  541. 
Degrees,  university,  28,  507. 


Denmark,  area,  population,  435. 

Public  instruction,  455. 

Latin  schools,  writing  achooLs,  43A. 

Elementary  schools^  450. 

Fniv(*r«ities,  755. 
Denominational  character  of  echools,  599;  M 
Diai^,  school,  686. 
Diostorwog,  387, 416. 
Dinter,  369. 

Diplomas,  29, 397, 176, 507. 
District  schools,  35, 50. 484. 
District  inspector,  686. 

Dollinger,  Dr.,  univerBities,TUU(t  and  present,  73 
Domestic  economy  in  school,  35, 693. 
Donatus,  541. 
Dorpat  University.  51 1, 755. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  478. 
Drawing,  310, 390, 443, 671.  68Sl 
Druids'  system  of  education,  211.  445. 
Dula,  Dr.,  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aclionl^  91 
Durny,  secondary  special  scbordu,  311, 314. 
Dwelling-house  for  teacher,  371, 610. 

Education  a  State  duty,  50, 90, 95, 254. 
Eichom,  ministry  of  educntion.  414. 
Eilers,  chief  assistant  of  Eichom,  414, 
Emerited  teachers,  410, 613. 
Elementary  schools,  system  and  ■tatiitl»» 

ATgovia,34. 

Appenzell.  39. 

Basle-town,  41. 

Basle-Country,  49 

Belgium,  454. 

Berne,  52. 

Denmark,  459. 

France,  227. 

Free  Cities,  717, 

Friboui^,  70. 

Geneva,  75, 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  153. 

Lncome,  86w 

Nenchatel,  91. 

Portugal,  514. 

Prussia,  333, 491 

Reuss,  529. 

Kome,20& 

Kussia,473. 
•    Saxony,  553, 554. 

Saxon  Principalitiee,  JML 

Saxe- Altenburg,-  567. 

Saxe-Coborg-Gotha,  513^  Mt 

Saxe-Meiningen.  606. 

'Saxe- Weimar,  0S7. 

SchaflPhansen,  96L 

Schleswig-Holstein,  6401 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwytz,  99. 

Soleure,  103l 

St  GaU,  108. 

Switserland,  Fed«nl,  144 

Tessin,  116. 

Thurgovia^  120. 

Turkey,  17. 

Unterwald,  1S3. 

Uri,125 

Valais.  127. 

Vaud,  130. 

Waldeck,  652. 

Wurtemberg,  080. 

Zug,  139. 

Zurich,  143. 
English  universities,  799 
Erianger  UniTersitr,  768. 
Ernest,  Duke,  the  Pious,  in  Oothi^  911^  9tL 
Esslingen  Normal  Sohool,  691. 
Ephori  in  school  administratioB.  flS;  Wt,  ML 
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Evening  ncbools,  571, 599. 67L 
EzAminatioDB,  24, 28, 177. 3:i3. 
Bxconiona  of  scbooU,  67. 

Faetoiy  children,  34,  668. 
Faculties,  nniveraity— 

Literature,  23,  768. 

Law,  23,  TJd,  76& 

Medicine,  737,  768. 

PhUosophy,  501,  768. 

Science,  23,  768. 

Theology,  738,  768. 
Family  Cities  and  feelings,  90, 29C 
Fees— See  lYutum. 
Felbiger  and  schools  of  Silesia.  347. 

luflnence  on  Catholic  schools,  %J9. 
Fellow,  or  agr6g6  in  Fiauco,  327. 
Female  teachers — 

6otha,dd8. 

France,  249,  253. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  359,  374,  424. 

Saxony,  558. 
Ferrara  iJniTeraity,  203. 
Fichte  cited,  647,  657. 

Estimate  of  Pestolozsianism,  657. 
Finland  school  statistics,  498. 
Florence  Superior  Institute,  181. 
Forest  culture,  school  at  DryiMigaoker,  021. 
Fortbildung  or  supplementury  abhoola  in^ 

Gotha,  5^,  601. 

France,  250,  286. 

Heiningeii,  619. 

Prussia,  434. 

Weimar,  633. 

"Wurtemberg,  671. 
Fortonl,  modiScationa  of  Freneh  fetstem,  299. 

Bifurcation  or  optional  courses,  306. 
France,  area,  population,  209. 

Public  instructioD.  historiciU,  211,  3-26. 

Authorities  in  administration,  219, 261. 

Primary  schools,  227,  244. 

l^ormai-achool  system,  238,  287. 

Secondary  schools,  293,  245. 

Aggregation  or  fcllowshiiMi,  317. 

Superior  normal  school,  322. 

Secondary  special  Instructiitn,  311. 

Schools  under  different  miniatriea,  209, 252. 

Statistical  tables— 

1.  Schools  and  collies  indoded  in  Univer- 
sity of  France,  247. 

2.  Primary  schools  in  1843,  94R 

3.  ReUdous  distribution  of  sohoola,  248. 

4.  Pupils  and  teachers,  249. 

5.  Adult  cUsses,  250. 

6.  Normal  schools,  studies,  250. 

7.  Secondary  schools.  247. 

6.  Budget,  institutions,  and  smollnt,  25L 
Franks,  at  UaUe.  338.  369. 
Frankfort,  schools,  711,  717. 
Frayssinous,  first  mlnistar  of  ^nbHc  inttmction 

in  France,  261,  302. 
Frederic  I,  of  Prussia,  338. 
Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  and  pnhHc  sehools,  342. 
Frederic  William  UI,  353. 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  7tL 
Free  or  gratuitous  instmctioii,  267,  ^1, 288. 
Freiburg  University.  768. 
French  revolution  or  1789,  infliisncM  on  Stthools, 

69,  217. 
Fribourg,  cantonal  statthtlos,  49. 

HistOTical  development,  60. 

School  law  of  1848,  70. 

CoUege  course,  71. 

Noraud  School,  73. 

Statistics  of  schools,  73. 
Furstenberg  and  schools  cf  linnstar  and  Fsader> 
bom.  388. 


Gang-schools  in  Pomerania,  351. 

Garden  culture  for  teachers,  415. 

Gardens  attached  to  schools,  2S9. 

Gedeke.358. 

Gemiind  Catholic  Normal  School,  091. 

Geneva,  cuitonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Industrial' and  Commercial  College,  70. 

Academy  instituted  by  Calvin,  78. 
Genoa  University,  186. 
Geography  taught  as  a  science,  760. 
Gera  pubUo  schools,  528. 
German  language  and  literature,  738. 
German  school, In  early  school  codes,  653,  715. 
German  universities,  by  Dr.  Dolliuger,  737. 

Faculties,  professors,  and  students,  768. 
Giesen  University,  768. 
Gingst  town  school,  37^ 
Girls,  schools  for — 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  28L 

Gotha,  507. 

Poctngai,  519. 

Prussu^358. 

Bussia,  483, 496. 

Switzerland,  46, 77. 

Turkev,  12, 18, 19. 
GirW  industrial  schools,  90, 090,  OTX 
Glaiis.  cantonal  statistics,  82, 79. 

Public  instruction,  79. 
Gotha  city  schools,  590. 

Normal  school,  585, 596L 

Technical  school,  599. 
Gottingen  University,  746. 76& 
Governesses,  school  for,  359. 
Government  schools,  466,654. 
Grammar,  290. 
Grand  chanter  in  Paris,  213. 
Grand  master  of  the  University  of  France,  29). 
Gratuitous  instruction,  158, 249. 
Grata  University,  768. 
Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1, 9. 
Greix  city  schools,  528. 
GriefswaJd  University,  768. 
Grim,  Jacob,  760. 
Grisons,  cantonisl  statistics,  32, 81. 

Public  instruction,  81. 

Teachers'  Seminarv,  82 
Guild  of  teachers,  715. 
Guisot,  minister  of  public  instmetida,  251 

Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  293. 

Circular  to  teachers,  237. 
Gymnasiuni,  Classical— 

Fninee,a00. 

Italy,  159. 

Bussia,  488, 49L 

Saxony,  552, 563.     ' 

Saxe-Coburg,  596. 

Saxe'Meinlngen,  023L 

Saxe- Weimar.  632. 

Schleswlg-Holstein,  643. 

Switzerland,  61, 93, 98, 112. 
Gymnastics  obligatory,  54^  290. 

Hidah,  sohsolmsAter  in  Turkey,  a 

Halle  University.  746, 748, 708. 

Halki  Naval  School,  14. 

Hamburg,  city  sohoohi,  711, 720. 

Handel,  labors  in  Meisse,  36& 

Hamisch,  cited,  366. 368, 37L 

Haun,  Christian,  Jr.,  58l 

Head  master,  689. 

Hedge  schools,  716. 

Heidelberg  University,  76& 

HelmstMiUniverslty,  744. 

High  School,  originauy  a  univendty,  tW, 

HUdbnixhailBen  Teaohers'  seminary,  607, 611 
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Hiatoricnl  development  of  Bohools  and  educa- 
tion— 

Argovia,  33. 

Ap]>cnzcill,  37. 

Basic-town,  41. 

Basic-country,  49L 

Belgium,  44^ 

Bume,  51,68. 

Denmai'k,  456. 

Franco,  211. 

rroo  Cities,  7U. 

Fribourg.  CD,  74. 

Geuora,  14. 

Glaris,  79. 

Grisons.  60. 

Italy,  14«.  153. 

Luecme,  85,891 

KoucLuitol,  91. 

Fortui^ol,  514. 

Prussia,  333.. 

KeufiSy  521>. 

Borne,  2()& 

Russia,  4t>a 

Saxony,  530. 

8azou  Principalities,  SML 

Saxo-Alteubun;,  567. 

Saxe-Cobur^-Gotha,  5731 

^xo-Meiiini;;«>,  006. 

Saxe-Weiniar,  0*27. 

Schainiansen,  95. 

SchlcAwi^-Uolsti'in,  63& 

ScUwarzburg,  649. 

Schwyiz,  99. 

Soleun\  l(Jl. 

St  Gall,  105. 

Tessiu,  lia 

Thurgovia,  119l 

Turkey,  3. 17. 

ITntorwald,  li2a 

Url,  125. 

Valais.  125. 

Vaufl,  125. 

Waldeck,  C51, 

AVuilirinber^,  653. 

Zng.  139. 

Zurich,  14iL 
Hiator>',  subject  of  nnivorsi^y  study,  740, 763. 
Historical  wifiKV,  or  gift  of  rcst*arcb,  757, 759. 
Hoeck  or  Alpiuus,  372.  • 

Hofwyl,  6a. 

Ilolidays,  rules  respecting,  17, 168, 541, 609. 
Holland,  University,  755. 
HoUweg  on  normiU' school  regulation,  417. 
Holstein  school  syst4-m  und  statistics, 643. 
Home  prcimnitiou  of  lessons,  6i'5. 
Humanists,  743. 
Humboldt,  Alexander,  759. 
Humboldt.  William,  361, 749. 
Hydo  (Harko,  education  in  Turkey,  315. 
Hygienic  condition  of  seho«iIrt,  41»i  707. 
Hymns,  to  be  memorised  in  school,  4*23. 

Idiotic  children,  676, 677. 

niiteracv,  15, 679. 

ImjK- riat  government  in  France,  329, 259, 264. 

Incentives,  16I»,  519. 

Industrial  clement  in  o<lucat{on.  389, 653. 

Industrial  schools,  examples  of^ 

Argovia,  36. 

Baslo.  44. 

Geneva,  76. 

Hennaudsfeld,  G2Xi 

Nouchat<'l,  92. 

Wurtemborg,  671. 
Industrial  scIkmiIs  for  girls,  634, 673. 
Infant  schools  and  kindergarten.  •iHM,  671. 
Intiuence,  true  government  method,  2i7. 
[unapriiok  University,  76d. 


Insha,  business  manual  for  schools  8L 
Inspectors  and  inspoctiou,  VIX 

fYauce.  S41, 245,  S74, 883. 

Gotha,594. 

Italy.  150. 

Meiningen,  617. 

Prussia.  339, 344, 350. 

Portugal.  519. 

Bnssia,  469, 485. 

Switzerland,  49, 70, 85, 93^  107, 113. 

Turkey,  27. 

Weimar,  628. 

Wurtemberg.  658, 665, 6b6. 
Institute  for  teachers,  696. 
Iselin,  47. 
Italian  uniTersities,  181. 738. 

Influence  on  German  law.  740. 
Italy,  history,  area,  population,  1451. 

Public  instruction,  146. 

Organization  and  administration,  147. 

Elementary  schools,  153. 

Secondary  schools,  classical.  159. 

Colleges  or  boarding-school'^.  168. 

Superior  s(*.hools  and  uniroraitica,  ISim 

StatisUcs,  152,  J  57, 173. 

Jena  University,  747, 768. 
Jesuits,  teaching  onler,  SIS. 

Labors  in  Silesia,  349. 

Labors  in  Portugal,  515. 
Jewish  schools  and  ohildren— 

Free  Cities.  718. 

Prussia,  403. 

Kussia,  4dl. 

Wurtemberg,  667. 
Jurisprudence,  soienoe  of,  TOO. 
Joseph  II  of  Austria,  453. 

Kant,  influence  on  his  uniTenity,  74T. 

KaraiU)  schools,  12. 

Jvasan  Uuiversityj  510. 

Kellner  on  Catholic  schoola,  433b 

Kharkow  University-.  511. 

Kiel  University.  657, 755, 768. 

Sohoolrt.  (k)6,646. 
Kiew  University,  511. 

Pedagogie4il  course,  478. 
Konigsburg  University,  747, 788. 
Koran,  2. 

Koortl,  Alussnlmann.  9. 
Kreis  school  br)ard  in  Russia,  471. 
Kreutzliugen  Normal  and  Agrioaltural  Seboo^ 

122. 
Krunitz  Nillago  school  in  1794, 362. 
Kursnacht  Normal  school,  142. 


Lancasterian  system,  264, 458. 
Languages,  oriental,  251, 51 1. 
Lateran,  council  in  1215*  44S. 
Latin  language  and  literature,  164, 323; 

541,744. 
Lanenburg,  duchy  of,  645. 
Lausanne,  135,  138. 

Academy  or  University,  13(1. 
Law  and  jurisprudence,  sohools  ot,  QOO, 

Scientiuc  study  of,  758. 
Lectures  in  the  old  schools,  713. 
Leibnitz,  cited,  750. 
Leipsio  University,  533,  543.  753. 
Le:j:islative  Assembly  in  Franco,  256L 
Lessons,  number  for  each  day,  661. 
lA<i8Son  table.  5^8. 

LilHn-tv  of  instruction,  162, 218, 222;  4% 
Ubraries,  7, 14. 291. 592. 
Liefre,  early  sehotds,  447. 
LiHMim  Nofm.il  School,  518. 

Commercial  School,  524. 

Polytechnio  School,  528. 
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Literature,  Mstory  of,  762. 
Logical  analv^U,  ''^' 
Lou  vain  Univcmity,  449. 
Lnbeck,  ochool  syHteiii,  636,  720. 
Lnceme,  cantooal  statistics,  32, 85. 

Public  instruction,  85. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  «7. 

Statistics  of  schools,  89. 
Ludwi;;Hburg  Female  Teachers*  Seminary,  692. 
Lvoeums — 

France.  293. 

Italy,  150. 

Russia,  495. 

Switzerland,  71. 89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Haoerata  Uniyersity,  187. 

Management  of  schools,  439, 577. 

Marburg  University,  768. 

Maria  Institute,  597. 

Mariaberg  Normal  School,  IIL 

Marriage,  certificate  marks  to,  285. 

Maria-Tbcreaa,  451. 

MasAon,  350, 356. 

Mathematics,  302. 

Maturity  examination,  495. 

Maykiroh  and  Vehrli.  68. 

Mayence  University,  747. 

Mechanics  and  Trades'  schools,  61. 

Medebacb,  715. 

Medicine,  schools  and  study  of,  137,  768. 

Austria,  767,  749. 

France,  210. 

Italy,  182.  TJ7. 

Prussia,  766. 

Russia,  509. 

Turkey,  614. 

Scotland,  753. 
Meiningin  city  schools,  623, 625. 
Mekteb-irushdiych,  12. 
Melanothon,  school  plan  in  1528,  536. 
Mennais,  Abb^  J.  M.  de  la,  275. 
Mennais,  Abb«  Felicite  de  la,  276. 
Mental  culture  not  the  property  of  the  Church, 

256. 
Meroantilo  marine,  176. 
Methods,  29U,  439,  557,  5n,  588. 
Micyllns,  715. 

Middle  or  intermediate  schools  in  Prussia,  357. 
Milan  superior  institute,  179. 
MiUtary  schoob^  6,  14,  210,  497. 
Ministry  of  public  instruction  in— 

France,  208,  221,  261. 

Italy.  146. 

Portugal,  510. 

Prussia,  350,  361,  411. 

Russia,  464,  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switzerland,  51. 

Turkey,  3. 

Wurtemberg.  664. 
Mixed  schools,  20,  284,  400. 
Modena  University,  189.  < 

Modem  languages,  302,  309,  400. 
Monastic  scno<ils,  447. 
Mouior,  map  of  illiteracy,  15. 
Mont-<le-Mar8an,  seconuJary  special  aohoc^  314 
Mother  ton^e,  745. 
Moscow  University,  510. 
Moral  science,  242,  879. 
Mosque  colleges,  7. 
Munich  University,  749,  768. 
Munster  University,  768. 
Mussulman  establishment,  713. 
MyconiuH.  school  work  at  Gotha,  574. 

(rymnasium  Emestinum,  595. 
Music,  instruction  in  popular— 

France,  2d8. 


Switzerland,  364. 
Pestalozzi  and  Bemer,  304. 
Prussia,  364. 
Wurtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190,  737. 

Napoleon  I,  818,  324. 

National  Convention,  237,  321.     * 

NationaL  Normal  School  in  Paris,  817. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  philosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  448,  500. 

Needle-work,  86, 116, 131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  620,  675, 

Nesen  and  the  Junker  school,  715. 

Neuchatel,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  91,  94. 

Public  instruction,  91. 

College,  Academy,  Gymnasiom,  93. 
Nioolo^us,  361. 
Niebuhr,  759. 
Niemeyer,  369. 

Non-attendance  at  school,  661. 
Nonne,  Ludwig,  606. 
Normal  schools  for  elementary  teaohen— 

Altenburg,  569. 

France,  237,  200,  269,  287, 

Gotha,  598. 

Meiningen,  611. 

Portugal,  517. 

Prussia,  347.  365,  433,  435. 

Russia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Schleswig,  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73, 143. 

Turkey,  15,  22. 

Weimar,  630. 

Wurtemberg,  691. 
Normal  schools,  example  of  organizatioo-* 

Altenburg,  569. 

Berne,  55. 

Dresden,  557. 

Eisnacb,  630. 

Gotha,  598. 

Hauterive,  73. 

Hiidburghansen,  611. 

Mariaberg,  111. 

Paris.  323. 

Porrentruy,  56. 

Soleuro,  102. 

Radhausen,  87. 

Weimar,  63. 
Normal  school  for  secondary  andsnperior  schools 

Nurlingen  normal  school,  691. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  90,  656,  663. 

Object  lessons,  example  of,  52,  579. 

Odessa  University,  5J4,  512. 

Old  and  new  in  education,  311. 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  new  method  of  spelling,  350 

Olmutz  CJulversity,  76a 

Obrdruf,  town  real  school,  597. 

Opening  school  with  prayer,  &c.,  683. 

Optionia  studies,  289,  311. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  215. 

Ordinary,  or  chief  class  teacher,  563. 

Organists  as  teachers,  391. 

Orphan  asylums,  567,  599,  620,  633,  674. 

Orthodox  schools  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  occupation  for  th  '  teacher,  COO. 

Outside  of  school  premises  and  hours,  546  610 

688. 
Overberg  Normal  School  at  Munster,  385. 
Oxford  university,  733.  * 

Padua  University,  194. 
Pedagogics,  35,  61, 439. 
Sohoiil  management,  439. 
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Pakose,  'M4, 

Paluiatom,  or  fcmle,  59S. 
Palenuo,  Univeriuty,  393. 
Papal  DuminiunH,  d)4. 

I'nblic  iiiHtructiuu,  206. 

Koiue,  2Ud. 
Paruutal  obli^^ation,  UO,  266,  285,  SaO,  480. 
Paris,  early  eohtN)!  history,  213. 
University.  4»r  high  school,  738,  751. 

Eleraeutary  schouls.  213. 

Superior  normal  school,  321. 

Colloce  of  l^anoe,  752. 
Particularschulcn,  40,  654. 
Parma  University,  llO. 
Pastoral  suporvision,  39. 
Pattison,  report  cited,  439. 
Pavia  University,  11»6. 
Peasants,  physical  condition,  903. 
Pecuniary  destitution  of  teauhera,  388. 
Pedaeogiam,  44. 
Penalties,  169. 687. 
PenuaUsm  uuiversitios,  744. 
Pennumship,  155.  290. 
Pensions  for  teacbera— 

Franco,  392. 

Italy.  156. 

Meiiiingen,  61.%. 

Prussia,  410,  431. 

Portugal,  518. 

Wurtembcrg,  653,  700. 
People,  true  interests  and  friends  of  the,  363. 
Periodical  press,  279,  763. 
Personal  merit  in  modem  life,  855. 
Permanent  teachers,  6B9. 
Perugia  University,  204. 
Pest^zzi  and  his  system,  364,  367. 

Ofiiuial  reaction  against,  367. 

Itoiigious  influenco  of,  366. 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  463. 
Philosophy  and  philology,  183,  303,  761. 
Pietism,  influence  on  schools,  338. 
Pisa  CJniversity,  197. 
Plamann,  Pestaiozzian  school,  360. 
Poetie,  or  new  school  of  teachers  in  1496,  714. 
Poland,  prior  to  Prussian  rule,  391. 

Under  Saxon  rule,  395,  406 
Polytechnic  school,  149,  528,  561. 
Pombal.  and  schools  of  Portugal,  515. 
Poor  scnolars,  540. 
Port  Koyal  des  Champs,  216. 
Poseu,  province,  3U0,  424. 
Portugal,  area,  popiUation,  511. 

Public  instruction,  511. 

Elementary  schools,  517. 

Secondary  schools,  524. 

Superior  and  special  schools,  598. 
Prague  Univt'rsuy,  'i39. 
Prayer  iu  school,  683. 
Preceptor,  007. 

Prefects,  functions  in  erhool  affairs.  8->5. 
Primary  schools.    (See  Elementary  SchooU,) 
Primary  superior  school,  18,  368,  303. 
Private  schools  in— 

France,  248. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  436,  498. 

Russia,  468,  477. 

Saxony,  553. 

Switzerland,  98. 

Turkey,  25. 

Wurtembenr,  663. 
Privileges  ana  perquisites  of  teachers,  594. 
Proctor,  204. 
Professors  of  universities  and  gymnasianM,  763. 

Italy,  160,  3:12. 

Oermany,  763,  766. 

France,  299. 332. 

Russia,  502,  509. 

Turkey,  34,  30. 


Progymnaslam,  4»'7. 
Proti-stuut  schools  in  Turkey,  It. 
Provisor  iu  French  Lyceum,  dM,  SM. 
Prussia,  area,  population,  'Xti. 
Puplic  instrueUim,  by  Prof.  Thilo, 
Anti-regal  peril h1,  335. 
Kiugd<»m  or  Prussia,  337. 
Frederic  U,  general  rc^ulatima  Berlin 

School.  343. 
Silesia,  Felbiger  Normal  Sclioot  at  9 
Pestalozzianism  and  it«  reactioM,  3G4. 
Intiuence  and  adoption  of  foreign  ideas.  35iL 
Historical  development  bv  proTlnoeii^  JHL 
Recent  discussions,  416,  "fSB. 
Special  contributions  to   impcrrvxiahed  du 

tricts,  407. 
Statistical  UUles— 
1.  Primary  schools,  town,  villain,  1819. 4H 
3.  Teachers  in  1819,  salanos,  deno: 
424. 

3.  Public  elementary  schools  in  1861, 

4.  Si'hools  by  provmces,  xeligioaa 

ter  426. 

5.  Private  schools  in  1861.  496. 

6.  Atteudanoeonpublioelcmentaiyseliodi^ 

427. 

7.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  how  paid, 
Source*},  fees,  commanitios.  States ' 
Average  salaries  by  cUwaea,  430. 
Increase  of  salaries  by  royal 

authoritii>8, 430. 
Repairs  of  buildings,  fte.,  43L 

8.  Relief  funds  for  widows  and 

pensions,  433. 

9.  Budget  for  1866,  433. 
Outline  of  system,  grades,  subjects,  43C 
Legal  provision  fi>r  education  of 
Rt*gulation  of  October  1.  1854.  439 
Studies  and  methods  of  normal  setiooU, 
Schoolmasters'  revolution  in  1848,  444. 

Radhansen  Normal  School,  67. 
Raumor*M  German  University.  747,  T^ 
Ran  he- bans,  or  Reform  School,  671, 790. 
ilauk,  social  and  civil,  of  teachers,  SOsi,  MB^CIX 
Ravaissou  on  drawing,  310. 
Rea(Uug.  390,  441,  683. 

B<>nents  of,  doubted  by  a  school  oflflolnI.aBl 
Rcalla  in  1640,  579. 
Real-gvmnasium  and  real'Sdiool— 

Bttsle,  43. 

Berne,  63. 

Coburg,  600. 

Ootha,  596. 

Lausanne,  13S. 

Leipsic,  559. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Meiningen,  62SI 

Schleswig,  644. 

Weimar,  634. 
Rector,  27,  169.334,713. 
Reformation  of  Luther.  535,  654,  74SL 
Religious  denominations,  664. 
Religion,  and  rellglotu ' 

lYance,  343.  369. 

Gotha,  591,  S7& 

Italy,  165. 

Prussia,  400,  417,  44a 

Saxony,  545. 

Switzerland,  39,  53,  69, 108. 

Wurtemberg.  6^5,  6^ 
Religious  corporations  and  sohoo]%  ITS^flHttL 
Remuset,  circular  to  tcaohen,  973.  ^^ 

Rendu,  Eugene,  968. 
Reudsburg,  synod  ot  637. 
Repetition  or  review  schools— 

ArgoNia,  34. 

Appenzell,  39. 

Basle,  47,  48 
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France.  350,  2  8. 

Laoerne,  66. 

Scbaff  hausen,  97. 

Schleswig.  648. 

StGaU.  10:^,  114. 

Thorgovia,  121. 

"Wnrtomberg,  670. 

Weimar,  63»,  672. 
Beaidenc^  for  ihe  teacher,  or  eqnlTalent,  5t71, 610. 
BeoHS,  area,  population,  528. 

Public  inatruotiou,  528. 
Keyocable  appoiattnentA,  593. 
Reyher,  Anurew,  Hchool  method,  577. 
Rhetoric,  chutubers  of.  449. 
Rhlue  proviuce,  3H4,  424. 
Rit>«e,  Adam,  540. 
Ritter,  geographical  studies,  19SL 
Rochow.  349,  655. 
RolliD,  Charles,  216. 

Roman  law,  established  by  the  universities,  739. 
Rome,  citv  system  and  statistics,  90c). 

Imperial  sodooIh  in  geueral,and  in  Belgium,446. 
Rostock  University.  768. 
Bouland.  Ministi^r,  290. 
Royal  colleges,  295. 

Rnchdie,  or  grammar  sohools,  5, 19,  SL 
Rndolstadt,  school  statistics,  649. 
Rural  districts,  604,  6a0. 
Russia,  area,  population,  461,  496. 

Public  instrnotion,  history,  4(E1. 

Authorities  in  administration,  400. 

Elementary  schools.  473,  477. 

District  souools.  484. 

Secondary  schools,  487,  493. 

Superior  schools,  499. 

Female  seminaries,  483,  496. 

Special  and  professional  lohool,  406. 

Rank  and  title,  503. 

Saalfeld  Lyceum,  organised  by  Lnlher,  091, 685^ 
Sacristans,  relation  to  schools,  378,  608. 
Saean  Normal  School.  347. 
Salaries  of  teachera,  Isgal  wtothUm  Ibcw^ 

France,  157,300. 

6otha,593. 

Italy.  157. 

Meiningen,  615. 

Prussia,  424,  42& 

Russia,  493. 

Wurtemberg.  650,  6T8,  OOT. 
Salerno  Medical  School,  737. 
Salvandy,  lYench  lyoeaaw,  801 
Sardinia,  146. 
Sassari  University,  108. 
Saxon  PrinoipaUliea,  SOS. 
(See  AUenburq.) 

Oaburg,  Ootha,  JMa^n^m,  WMflMT. 
Saxony,  Kingdom,  SSO. 

Public  instruction,  S30. 

School  plan  of  1538,  536. 

School  ordinanoe  of  1580,  840l 

Elementary  schools,  S51 

Secondary  schooils,  SOBl 

University  and  spaoial  adiools,  561,  707. 

Statistics,  S53. 
Saxony,  Province  Ot  Prassia,  308. 

Statistios,  434-433. 
Scaliger,  cited,  750. 
Sohaffhausen,  cantonal  atatistkw,  81,  OSi 

Public  instruction,  05. 
Schinmeir  Normal  Sehool  at  Stetlia. 
Schleig,  city  schools,  598. 
Sobleswig-Holstein,  OSS. 

Publiclnstruotioo,  630. 
Schnepfeatbal,  SaUaan'a  lBatittite,SBT. 
Scholasticism.  739. 
Scholasticus,  713, 714. 
Scbolan  to  a  teacher,  niunber  af,  OOl. 


School  attendance     (See  Attendanoai 
School  code,  example  of— 

France,  344. 

Saxony,  540. 

SaxeGotha,  575, 577, SOL 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  659. 
School  government,  704. 
School-houses — 
Scnool-room  code,  687. 
School  management  in  Pnunia,  4301 
School  method  in  1642,  577. 
School  plan  of  1538,  536. 
Schools  "  as  they  were," 
Schuckman,  minister  of  education,  361. 
Schwarzburg,  area,  populiUion,  649. 

Public  instruction,  649. 
Schwvtz,  cantonal  statistios,  33, 99. 
Scripture  history  in  Prussian  sohoola,  440. 
Science  and  the  arts,  171, 303. 
Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  351, 308, 

308. 
Sciences,  interconnection  and  influence,  740^  tlO 
Scientific  instruction- 
France,  344, 303. 

Italy,  172. 

Russia,  497. 

Turkey.  23. 

Switzerland,  63, 73, 03, 315. 

Wurtemberg,  684. 

Germany,  747. 
Scotland,  universities,  758. 
Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  education  and  schonli 

Asgovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Basle,  town,  43. 

Basle,  country,  40 

Berne,  58. 

France,  393, 730. 

Free  Cities.  717. 

Fribourg,  71. 

Geneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  159. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  99. 

Portugal,  534. 

Reuss,  52& 

Rome,  908. 

Russia,  487. 

Saxony,  551, 563. 

Saxon  PrincipalitiM.<SOOb  • 

Saxe-Altenburg,  fiSi, 

Saxe-Coburg,  1^5. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  631. 

Saxe- Weimar,  633. 

Schaffhausen,  97. 

Schleswig-IIolstein,  643. 

SchwarzDui^,  649. 

Schwvtz,  lOa 

Soleure,  103. 

St  Gall,  110. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tessin,  116. 

Thurgovia,  131. 

Turkey,  30. 

Unterwald,  139. 

Uri,  136. 

Yalais  198. 

Yaud,  133. 

Waldeok,OSOL 

Zug.  140. 

Zurich,  143. 
Segassar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  thmUr,  OIL 
Serfdom,  relation  to  schools.  363. 

Abolition  esaential  to  oitiaenahip,  SOSL 
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Seven  yean'  war,  584. 
Sexes,  separution  of,  99. 
SeydliU,  acbools  in  Silesia,  348. 
Sbitomir,  Hebrew  industxial  ocbool,  481* 
Siberia,  schools  in,  477. 
Sickness  of  teacher.  70L 
Sienna  University,  VM. 
Silesia,  pablio  schools,  368, 438. 
Silk-culture  for  st^boolmasters,  353. 
Siuginff  associations,  author  of,  364. 

^einlnKon,  619. 

Wnrteniberc,  685.  696. 
Singing  in  public  schooU,  24C,  364, 487, 685. 
Smyrna  schools,  11. 
Soloure,  cantonal  statistics,  33,  lOL 

Public  instruction,  101. 
Songs  and  hymns,  47. 
Sonderhunsen.  school  statistica,  650. 
Spain,  universities,  754. 
Special  schools  and  courses,  312, 496. 
Spelling,  389. 683. 
State  and  schools,  90, 703. 
State  and  church,  369. 
Statistics  of  schtMls  and  edncation— 

Argovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Basle,  town,  48. 

liasle,  country,  50. 

Berne,  66, 

Belgium,  454. 

Denmark,  459. 

France,  309, 348, 350l 

lYee  Cities,  711. 

Fribourg,  73. 

Geneva,  78. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  ba 

Italy,  153, 157, 16a 

Lauenburg,  645. 

Lucerne,  HiK 

3S'euchatel,  94. 

Portupl,  521, 527. 

Prussia.  434. 

Renss.  .539. 

Rome,  208. 

Rus.sia,  477, 496. 

Saxony,  553. 

Saxon*I*rincipalities,  566. 

Saxe-Altcnburg.  06a 

Saxo-Coburg,  5H5,  (KK). 

Saxe-Meiniugen,  G08. 

Raxe- Weimar,  637. 

Schaffhausen,  9b. 

Schleswi>;-HulHtein,  640l 

Schwarzburg,  651. 

St:hwytz,  100. 

Soloure,  104. 

St.  GalL  114. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  143 

Trssin,  118. 

Thurgovia,  132. 

Turkey,  13. 

Unterwald,  ISM. 

IJri,  138. 

Valais,  133. 

Vaud,  138. 

Zng,  140. 

Zurich,  143. 

Waldeck,  653. 

"Wnrtemberg,  167.  677. 
Stein,  uiKjessity  of  improved  schools,  361. 
Steinmetz,  at  ^orti^rbergen.  363. 
St.  Gall,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 105. 

Public  instruction,  105. 
St  Petersburg  University.  511. 
Strolsund,  371. 

Srndiiim  Generalo,  or  university,  738. 
StuUeoU,  relationa  to  professors,  7G3. 


Stnttgardt  Orphan  Asylum,  974. 
Snl  Jects  of  instmction  too  numi 

Arithmetic,  53, 291, 443. 

Drawing,  389, 309, 443. 

Geography,  53, 332. 

Gymnastics,  54. 443. 

Grammar  and  umgnage,  59;  990, 44IL 

History,  53, 441. 

Natural  pheoomeoA,  53, 90;  44flL 

Reading.  390, 440. 

Religion,  440. 

Literature,  333. 

Mother  tongne,  52. 

Modem  languages,  382. 

Philosophy,  338. 

Spelling,  289. 
Superintendence  of  schools,  665.  (f^Tntpmitmi 
Sunday-schools,  357, 483, 648. 65d,  G61, 67a 
Supplementary  schools,  109,  671.  ■ 
Superior  school  board  in  ProsslA,  350l 
Superior  Normal  School.  31,  332, 3UL 
Sweden,  nniversities,  755. 
Switzerland,  area,  popolatiom,  32, 

Statistics  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  systom,  33, 144. 

Universities,  755.    T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  school  system  for  Tnaet, 

217, 258. 
Tan6ef,  plan  of  pnblic  school  for  Russia,  471 
Tartar  schools,  480. 
Taxation  for  school  purposes,  871,  fi63. 
Teaching  orders  in  CathoUo  Chun;h,  214,961 
Teaching,  profession  of,  236. 268^  278, 4M. 
Teaching  by  ecclesiastics,  158. 
Teacher  and  parents,  280. 
Teacher  and  public  authorities,  5t80,  70&. 
Teachers,  ecclesiastical,  249. 
Teachers  associations,  367, 606,  703. 
Teachers'  civil  righta,  616, 697,  7*I0. 
Teachers'  emoluments  and  perquisites,  69& 
Teachers*  exemptions,  699. 
Teachers'  examinations,  155,  603. 
Teachers.  f«male,  18, 1.57, 32|9, 253, 374, 538, 7M. 
Teachers'  Fund  Association.  156, 676. 
Teachers'  institutes  and  confereuuea,  35^  191, 2A 

385,  437,  666.  695. 
Teachers'  i)ensions,  1.56, 615. 
Teachers'  salaries.    (See  SalarieM.) 
Teachers'  seminaries.    (See  Normal  School) 
Technical  courses  and  schot^s,  113. 171, 5u0. 
Temporary  teachers  in  Wurtemberg,  650;  68BL 
Tessin,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 115. 

Public  instruction,  115. 
Text-books,  how  supplied,  310, 479. 
Theologv,  faculties  and  schools,  104,  784,  768. 
Thiers,  pnblic  schools  in  France,  971,  296. 
Thilo,  l*rof ,  elemestary  schools  of  Prussia,  33S. 
Thirty  years'  war,  influence  on  schools,  741 
Thomasius,  745. 
Thurgovia,  cantonal  statistics,  39, 119. 

Public  instruction,  119. 

Teachers'  conferences,  120l 

Teachers'  Seminary,  133. 
Thuringian  States,  school  staltistios.  566L 
Titulary  professor,  100, 301. 
Town  schools  nrior  to  1500. 213, 334. 375. 434, 714. 
Ttaditiouul  habits  in  school  matters,  SSJBl 
Training  of  teachers,  706. 
Travellug  students,  533. 
Trivium  and  trivial  schools,  713. 
Troycn  cantonal  s<'hool,  38. 
Tmtli,  faculty  t<}  discover,  764. 
Tubingen  University,  76a 
Tuition  tees  in  elementary  school** 

France,  381, 283. 

Gotha,  593. 

Prussia,  438. 
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Saxony,  SST 

SwitzorUnd,  47. 

"Wurtomberg,  678. 
Taition  foea  m  secondary  schools,  167, 179,  483, 

632. 
Tnrin  University,  900. 
Tareot,  227. 
Turkey,  area,  population,  relicion,  L 

Public  instniction,  historical,  3. 

Government  action  and  institationa,  3, 17, 96. 

Female  education,  5, 19, 32. 

Elementary  sc-hools,  .5, 17. 

Primary  superior  schools,  18. 

Secondary  schools,  20. 

Superior  schools,  21. 

Normal  schools,  2J,  22, 30. 

TTlema,  sons  of,  7. 

Universal  snfi^go  and  education,  989. 
Universitas  and  studlum  generale,  738. 
Univerjsity  of  France,  219, 229. 

Modifications,  230. 360. 

bchools  included  under  in  1637—^ 
University  of  Paris,  212. 73a 
Universities,  past  and  present,  737. 

Medieval,  distinctive  features  of,  737. 

Influence  on  opinion  and  action,  741, 743L 

Italian  and  French,  738. 

German,  late  and  slow  development,  739. 

English  and  Scotch,  738, 741, 751. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

Dutch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Russian,  755. 

Development  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
Universities,  superior  public  Instmction— 

Austria,  767. 

France,  308, 219. 753. 

Germany,  rJ7, 768. 

Italy,  181, 754. 

Portugal,  52& 

Prussia,  747, 766. 

Rome,  206. 

Russia,  499. 

Saxony,  533, 767. 

Switzerland,  45, 07. 78, 136, 143. 
Unterwald,  cantonal  staUstioa,  39|  ISDl 

Public  instruction,  133. 
Upsahi  University,  755. 
U rhino  University,  904. 
Uri.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 195.    • 

Public  instruction,  135. 
Ushers,  in  French  system,  301* 

Vacations,  regulations  of— 

Italy,  16a 

Portntral,  521. 

Saxe^burg,  593. 

Turkey,  19. 

Wurtemberg.  686. 
Yalais.  cantonal  statistics,  39, 196. 

Public  instruction,  127. 
Yaud,  cantonal  statistics,  39, 139. 

Public  instruction,  129.  ( 


Teachers*  seminaries,  132. 

Academy,  gymnasium,  135. 

Technical  school,  13a 
Yemacular  instruction,  52, 242, 705. 

Gherman  experience,  441, 655, 684. 
Yeterinary  surgery  and  schools,  149 
Ylenna  University,  739, 749, 76a 
Yilayet  schools,  90. 
Yillaee  schools,  378, 403, 424, 554. 
Yitzt-nnm  gymnasium,  563b 
Yon  Massow,354. 
Yon  Kosmowski,  394. 

Yon  Raumer,  on  normal  school  in  1654,  HflL 
YonZedlita,351. 
Yon  Vincke,  39. 
YonYoss,  360. 

Waldeck,  area,  population,  651. 

Public  instruction,  651. 
Waiblingen  Normal  School,  67L 
Weimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  627. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Seminary  tor  teachers,  630. 

Girls'  High  School,  633. 
Weingarten  Orphan  Asylum,  675. 
Westphalia.  Province,  387. 
Widows  and  orphans  of  teachers,  199: 

Berne,  65. 

France,  946.  ^ 

Gotha.  504. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiningen,  615. 

Prussia,  410,  439. 

Schleswig,  643. 

Wurtemberg,  701. 
Wollner.  353. 

Winterthnr,  public  schools,  143. 
Worship  and  education,  associated  minUtry, 

962,351. 
Wurtemberg,  area,  population,  653. 

Public  instruction,  history,  654. 

School  code  of  1559,  654. 

Inner  organiaation,  680. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  training,  658,  600. 

Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  678. 
Worxbnrg  University,  76a 

Year.  academical- 
Italy.  166. 
Meiningen,  60a 
Portugal,  536. 
Wurtemberg,  686. 

ZedUtz,  351. 

Zeller,  Charles  Augustus,  657. 

Zeirrener,  369. 

Zng,  cantonal  statistias,  33, 139. 

Public  instruction,  139. 
Zmlch,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 141. 

Public  instruction,  141. 

Polytechnic,  and  university. 


Note.— The  special  report,  to  whicb  the  above  index  belongs,  embraces  only  such  chapters  in  a 
comprehensive  survey  or  national  education  in  di£ferent  countries  as  were  prepared  in  the  office 
of  tno  Commssioner  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  rep()rt  in  1868  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  work  begun  by  him  before  his  connection  with  the  omce,  the  details  of  which,  when 
ready  for  publication,  will  oe  seen  in  tiie  following  analysis  of  sul^ects.  The  closing  part  relating 
to  American  States  will  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  systems  in  refbrenoe  w  the  oonditioa 
and  improvement  of  oar  soTeral  State  and  city  systems. 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  EDUCATIONAL  TRACTS. 


U.  S.  Dkpabtmknt  OF  Educatioh, 

WashtngUm,  D.  CI,  1868. 

•  In  replj  to  your  inquiry  for  copies  of  the  Documents  and  other  publications 
of  this  Department,  and  especially  of  any  Educational  Tracts  on  the  fuDda- 
mental  principles  of  Education^  the  Relations  of  the  State  to  schools  of  any 
kind,  and  particularly  of  a  Republican  government  to  elementary  schools,  the 
Economical  and  Social  Arguments  in  favor  of  Public  Schools,  and  exhaustive 
and  practical  expositions  of  the  Organization,  Studies,  Management,  and  In- 
ternal Work  generally  of  Elementary  Schools — for  general  distribution,  and  ft>r 
reproduction  in  still  more  popular  form  in  public  addresses  and  newspaper 
articles,  in  States  where  these  subjects  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  and  are 
not  understood  and  appreciated,  the  undersigned  will  state : 

1.  The  only  Documents  of  the  Department  which  have  yet  been  printed  are 
the  Special  Circulars,  asking  for  information,  or  explaining  the  policy  of  the 
Department,  and  the  Monthly  Official  Circulars,  which,  owing  to  the  small  der^ 
ical  force  at  his  command,  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  which  the  Gominis- 
eioner  designed,  and  each  of  which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
Report  on  the  subject  presented  in  the  Special  Circulars  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  as  the  basis  of  a  more  elaborate  treatment 

2.  As  the  Plan  of  Publication  projected  by  him,  and  set  forth  in  Special  Cir- 
cular, No.  2,  has  not  been  presented  in  a  formal  way  to  secure  as  yet  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  the  Commissioner  has  assumed  the  entire  expense  of 
printing  these  Monthly  Official  Circulars,  except  Nos.  Ill,  IV,  and  V,  but  has 
distributed  them  freely  to  such  persons  as  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  them, 
and  to  such  as  have  applied  for  information  respecting  the  subject  of  the  Special 
Circular  to  which  the  number  was  devoted.  Copies,  both  of  the  MonUily  Cir- 
cular, and  of  the  Special  Circulars,  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  your  ooopenir 
tion  in  obtaining  the  information  sought  is  respectfully  solicited. 

3.  Articles,  more  or  less  exhaustive,  on  the  several  subjects  specified  in  your 
letter,  have  been  published  by  the  undersigned,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  edocip 
tional  labors,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Classified  Index,  (Chapters  I,  II,  III,)  is 
Monthly  Circular,  Number  Two,  any  of  which,  so  far  as  they  can  be  furnished 
detached  from  bound  volumes,  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 

4.  The  publication  of  a  series  of  Educational  Tractsj  made  up  partly  fim 
articles  which  have  appeared,  or  which  may  hereafter  appear  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  or  in  the  Monthly  Circular,  has  been  begun — ^which,  as 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  will  be  supplied  in  orders  for  general  dirtri- 
bution,  at  the  cost  of  press- work  and  paper.  It  so  happens  that  the  first  of  tiiift 
series  is  devoted  to  answers,  by  the  highest  authorities,  to  the  question,  WAol 
is  Education  f  and  the  second  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  expositioa  of  the  Amem 
ican  idea  of  Public  Schools.    Copies  of  these  will  be  mailed  to  your  address. 

5.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  American  Joonal 

of  Education,  have  been  struck  off  in  pamphlet  form,  for  wider  distribotioD. 

The  Commissioner  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  this  publicatiou,  except  to  gutr> 

antee  the  Publisher  against  loss. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Cbmmssftaar.* 


PLAN  OP  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
brace: 

L  A  GATALoao*  of  ibe  beat  pablieatiooa  on  the  organtaUfoii,  histraeCioa  and 
diaoipline  of  aohoda,  of  efery  srade,  and  on  the  prinoiplea  of  education,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  Grerman  Tangnagea 

2.  A  HuToar  of  EonoATioN,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Aoooomt  ov  BiiUiBirrAaT  iMvnurorioii  oi  Bmtora,  beaed  on  the 
repoEti  of  Baohe,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  KnocATioN  Df  tbx  TJNmn  States  :  or  oontribntions  to  the  historp 
and  ini|>ioTeaient  of  common  or  pnbUo  sehook,  ana  other  institations,  means  mi 
agencies  of  popnlar  education  in  the  sereral  States 

5.  ScBooL  AacHmoTuai ;  or  the  principles  of  eonstmction,  rentilatioiL 
wmrming,  aooosties,  seating,  dee.,  applied  to  sohool  rooms,  lecture  halls,  aad 
ckMa  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  NoaMAL  Schools,  and  other  institutiena,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pio- 
fessional  training  and  improTement  of  teachers. 

7.  Ststim  of  Puiuo  EniroATiQN  loa  LAaoi  orncs  and  tillaois,  with  an 
aooount  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
p^cipal  oitiea  of  Burope  and  in  this  conntary. 

8.  SytTBM  OF  PoruLAa  Education  foe  btaesedlt  ronnLATED  imTEiOTi 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  ScHOous  09'  AoMOVLTUEE,  End  ofthcr  meena  of  advancing  agrioultoral 
fanprorement. 

10.  ScHooLi  OF  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arte,  citii  engineering,  dec 

11.  Schools  op  Teadb,  Natioation,  CoMMBacB,  dec. 

19.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  femalea  hi 
ih^B  oouatry  and  in  Europe. 

13.  iNSTrrcrrioNs  roa  OaraANa. 

14.  ScHoou  OP  iNDUSTar,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  conyioted  of  crime. 

15.  RsPoaM  Schools,  or  institntiona  for  young  eriminafaL 

16.  UoosBa  OF  Rbfuqe^  for  adult  criminala. 

17.  SBcoNOAar  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  coHmm, 
and  2.  institutioiis  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  en^eering,  traioe, 
navigation,  Ac. 

18.  CoLLEOEE  AMD  UNnrEESlTIEa. 

19.  ScHooLii  OF  Tbeologt,  Law,  and  Medicinb. 

20.   MlUTAET   AND  NaVAL  ScHOOLS. 

91.  SuppLEMENTABT  EDUCATION,  includbg  sdult  scbools,  cTening  sohobli, 
eonfsas  of  popnlar  lectoMs,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  Sco. 

99.  liiBEAaiEa,  with  binto  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catakigueiiig, 
drawing  and  presenration  of  books,  especially  in  librariea  designed  for  popular 


99.  iMTrnmoTia  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dima,  Bund,  and  Idiots. 

94.  Societies  foe  tub  bnooueaobment  op  SciencE)  the  Aets  and  Ede* 

CATION. 

95.  Public  Museums  and  Galleeies. 

99.  PoEUo  Gae^pjm^  and  other  sources  of  popnhip  recreation. 

97.  Edvoatiqnai.  TaiiiCTS,  or  a  series  of  short  essaya  on  topics  of  famnediEta 
mcCJcal  iinportanee  to  teachen  and  school  ofiicers. 

98.  Educational  BiooaArur,  or  the  Ihres  of  disthiguished  edncBton  and 


99.  Bdeoavmnal  BnwAqToaa,  oa-aiiaoocant  of  the  fotrnders  and  beneftMlorB 
of  edncEtional  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education  ;  or  hinte  for  self-fOTinaticn,  with  examples  of  the  pEranlt 
•f  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Bducaiion;  with  illwStaitioDs  drawn  from  the  FamOy  TVainfaif 


39.  Emjcatioval  Nombnclatuee  and  Indee  ;  or  an  explanation  of  wordn 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  difSw- 
ant  countries^  with  reforenee  to  the  books  where  the  sabjecte  are  diaoussed  and 

Tha  SerieBi  wbcB  eomplcta,  wfl]  cooititnta  an  BHOTCLoraMA  ov  Bboqai 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  PLAN  OP  PUBLICATION: 


U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

WaahingUm,  D.  C,  May,  1867. 

As  at  present  advised^  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued : 

L  Official  Circular. 

To  be  issued  monthly — each  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  special  subject  as 
the  correspondence  or  investigations  of  the  Department  may  require ;  and  if  the 
requisite  clerical  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  monthly  summary 
of  Piducational  Intelligence  and  Statistics  in  different  States  and  Countries. 

These  Circulars  will  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  as  a  general 
rule  will  be  mailed,  in  answer  or  inquiry,  to  correspondents,  or  to  persons 
known  to  be  or  who  may  write  that  they  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject 

The  matter  contained  in  them  will  not  always  be  new,  but  such  articles  will 
be  introduced  from  former  publications  of  the  Commissioner,  as  he  may  think 
illustrative  of  the  special  subject  to  which  the  Circular  is  devoted. 

IL  A  Quarterly  Publication. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  completing  the  oncyclopcdiac  view  of  Education — ^its  His- 
tory, System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods  and  Statistics — ^begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  thus  fiir  with  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object.  The  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  be  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner,  it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher, 
who  will  soon  announce  his  plan  and  terms. 

Tlie  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Commissioner,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or  aside  of 
any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  bo  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Cona 

III.  Educational  Documents. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country^-each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject  The  plan  of  publication  will  be 
sot  forth  m  his  first  Annual  Report.  ^ 

IV.  An  Annual  Report. 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually,  in  which  the  progress  and  condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year  will  be  set  fbrth. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commisswinerm 
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FROEBEL'S  EDUCATIONAL  YIEWS. 


THB  CHILD  AND  CHILD -NURTUBE. 

We  contiiiue  in  this  number  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow's 
exposition  of  FroebePs  views  of  Child  Nature,  and  the  principles 
which  are  fundamental  in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Human  Be- 
ing in  the  earUest  stages  of  growth.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
(1880)  the  special  treatment  of  Proebel,  and  his  Educational  Work, 
as  Teacher  and  Author,  will  embrace  the  following  particulars  : 

L    MEMOIR  AND  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

1.    Pktxcipai.  Events  in  thk  Lmor  Fbokbvl, 

9.     EaRLT  LlTB  IN  LXTTEKTO  PRIMCB  Or  MSININGEN 

8.     ExPKBIBNCB  in  T8ACHIM<I — AS  A08I0TAKT  AND  PRINCIPAL, 

4.  The  QKNseu  or  THE  Kindeboabtbn— Name, 

6.     REMINI8CBN0E8  OF  FrOBBBL  IN  KiNDEBOARTBN  WoRE;, 

LaNOE— DiESTERWEG — MaRENHOLTZ, 

6.     MlDDBNDORP'8  LaST  DaT8  OF  FltOBBBLr— FiTNBR AL  Df 80OUR8B, 

n.    LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  THEIR  CONTENTS, , . 

lU.    PUBLICATIONS  IN  ELUCIDATION  OF  PROEBELISM 

The  Child  and  Child-Nature,  by  BaronesB  Mareohol  ts-Balow, 

;rnnelated  from  Berlin  Edition  of  1978  by  Allce^M .  Christie, 

L    Tub  Child— Relations  to  Nature,  Huxahitt,  amd  Qod, 

9.    Earli  est  Dbvblofxxnt, 

8.    Oenbral  Rbquibxtbs— Fbozbel^s  Theobt  op  Education, 

4.  Comc&N  Bbbobs— Instinct  op  Plat— Value  of  Platthinos, 

5.  Fbobbbt/s  Method— Noyxltt  AND  Valite, 

6.  The  KlNDEROARTBN 

7.  The  Motubband  hbb Nubsert Sonos, 

8.  SARUEfiT  Development  of  THE  Limbs 

0.    Child's  First  Relations  TO  Nature,  

10.  Child's  FutsT  Relations  TO  Family  AND  SociBTT, 

11.  Child'sFibst  Relations  to  Qod, 

19.    Principal  Points  IN  Fbobbbl's  System, 

Education  OF  TUB  Human  Race, 

Abstract  of  Original  Treatise  with  Extracts, 
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FraheVs  Law  of  Opposites  and  their  RgconeilemetU. 

What,  then,  is  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  reflection  ?    The 
systematic  process,  as  it  is  the  same  for  all  minds. 

Every  thought  must  relate  to  something  that  we  know,  and  first  of 
all  to  visible  objects ;  we  must  have  an  object  of  thought  This  object 
of  thought  must  not  only  be  taken  in  by  the  senses  as  a  whole,  so  that 
a  general  idea  of  it  is  gained,  as  of  a  foreign  plant  that  has  been  seen 
superficially  in  a  picture,  without  the  details  of  leaves,  blossoms,  sta- 
mens, etc.  It  must  be  observed  and  studied  in  aU  its  parts  and  details. 
If  we  want  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  plant  we 
must  compare  all  its  properties  with  those  of  plants  known  to  us. 
When  the  properties  or  qualities  of  different  objects  are  all  exactly  the 
same  we  cannot  compare  them;  if  there  is  to  be  comparison,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amouut  of  difference — but  difference,  side-by-side 
with  similarity.  The  qualities  which  are  similar  will  be  the  universal 
ones,  which  everything  possesses,  as  form,  size,  color,  material,  etc,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not  possess  these  qualities.  The  different,  or 
contrasting  qualities,  will  consist  in  variations  of  the  universal  ones  of 
form,  size,  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  round  and  square,  great  and  little,  hard 
and  soft,  etc.  Such  differences  in  properties  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  are  called  opposites. 

All  such  opposites,  however,  are  at  the  same  time  connected  and 
bound  together.  The  greatest  size  that  we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  is 
connected  with  the  smallest  by  all  the  different  sizes  that  lie  between; 
the  darkest  color  with  all  the  lightest  by  all  the  intermediate  shades ; 
from  an  angular  shape  one  can  gradually  go  over  to  around  one  tfarough 
a  series  of  modifications  of  form ;  and  from  hard  to  soft  through  all  the 
different  gradations.  Not  that  one  and  the  same  object  can  ever  be 
both  hard  or  soft,  dark  or  light,  great  or  little,  but  the  collective  qual- 
ities of  all  existing  objects  go  over  from  their  superlative  on  the  one 
side  to  their  superlative  on  the  other,  hardest  to  softest,  darkest  to 
lightest,  and  so  on. 

The  gradations  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  etc,  which  lie 
between  the  opposites,  are  the  connecting  links,  or,  as  Frobel  puts  it, 
^*  the  means  of  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (and  Frobel's  system  can- 
not be  rightly  understood  unless  this  principle,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  be  acknowledged).  This  <<  reconciliation "  is  effected  through 
affinity  of  qualities.  Black  and  white  are  not  alike,  but  opposite ;  the 
darkest  red,  however,  is  in  affinity  with  black,  as  the  lightest  red  is 
with  white,  and  all  the  different  gradations  of  red  connect  together  the 
opposites,  black  and  white. 

Now  any  one  who  has  compared  an  unknown  plant  with  known 
ones,  in  all  the  details  of  its  different  parts — leaf,  flower,  fruit,  etc,  is 
in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  it,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  known  genus  of  plants,  and  what  is 
its  species.  Thus  the  natural  process  of  thought  is  as  follows :  percep- 
tion, observation,  comparison,  judgment  and  conclusion. 
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Without  this  series  of  preliminary  steps  no  thought  can  be  worked 
out,  and  the  ruling  principle  is  the  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
sites,  or  the  finding  out  the  like  and  unlike  qualities  of  things. 

It  matters  not  how  far  the  thinker  be  conscious  or  unconscious  of 
the  process  going  on  in  his  mind.  The  child  is  entirely  unconscious  of 
it,  and  therefore  takes  longer  to  reach  from  one  stage  to  another.  At 
first  it  receives  only  general  impressions ;  then  perception  cuixies  in ; 
gradually  ideas  begin  to  shape  themselves  in  its  mind,  and  it  then 
learns  to  compare  and  distinguish ;  but  judging  and  concluding  do  not 
begin  till  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then  only  vaguely  and  dimly. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  systematic  process  is  at  work  as  in  the  con- 
scious thought  of  the  adult 

PtBtalozzCa  Fundamental  Law, 

Any  system  of  instruction  which  is  to  be  effectual  must  therefore 
take  into  account  this  law  of  thought  (or  logic);  it  must  apply  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  connecting  the  known  with  the  unknown  by  means  oj 
comparison.  This  principle  is,  however,  everlastingly  sinned  against, 
and  people  talk  to  children  about  things  and  communicate  to  them 
opinions  and  thoughts  concerning  them,  of  which  children  hare  no  con- 
ception and  can  form  none.  And  this  is  done  even  after  Pestalozzi  by 
his  **  method  of  observation  and  its  practical  application  "  has  placed  in- 
struction on  a  true  basis. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Frobel  has  built  upon  this  foundation  we 
shall  speak  later.  We  have  here  to  deal  first  with  education,  to  show 
how  far  it  differs  from  instruction,  and,  whether  a  systematic  or  meth- 
odical process  is  applicable  to  it,  as  Frobel  considers  it  to  be. 

When  Pestalozzi  was  endeavoring  to  construct  his  "  Fundamental 
Method  of  Instruction  "  Q*  Urf orm  des  Lehrens  ")  according  to  some 
definite  principle,  he  recognized  the  truth  that  the  problem  of  educar 
tion  cannot  be  fully  solved  by  any  merely  instructional  system  how- 
ever much  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  He  saw  that  the 
moral  forces  of  the  human  soul,  feeling  and  will,  require  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, that  any  merely  instructional  method  is  inadequate  to  the  task, 
and  that  a  training-school  of  another  sort  is  needed  for  the  moral  side 
of  cultivation— one  in  which  the  power  of  moral  action  may  be  ac- 
quired. While  searching  for  some  such  "  psychological  basis  "  to  his 
method  he  exclaimed,  <<  I  am  still  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness." 

As  a  means  to  this  end  he  requires  an  A  B  C  of  the  science  and  a 
system  of  moral  exercises,  and  he  says :  **  The  culture  of  the  moral 
faculties  rests  on  the  same  organic  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  intellectual  culture." 

Fichte  (in  his  " Discourses ")  insists  on  an  "ABC  of  perception," 
which  is  to  precede  Pestalozzi's  "A  B  C  of  observation,"  and  speaks  as 
follows :  ^  The  new  method  must  be  able  to  shape  and  determine  its 
pupil's  ooorse  of  life  according  to  fixed  and  infallible  rules." 
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"  There  must  be  a  definite  system  of  rules  by  which  always,  without 
exception,  a  firm  will  may  be  produced." 

The  development  of  children  into  men  and  women  must  be  brought 
under  tlie  laws  of  a  well-considered  system,  which  shall  never  fail  to 
accomplish  its  end,  viz.,  the  cultivation  in  them  of  a  firm  and  invaria- 
bly right  will. 

This  moral  activity,  which  has  to  be  developed  in  the  pupil,  is  with- 
out doubt  based  on  laws,  which  laws  the  agent  finds  out  for  himself  by 
direct  personal  experience,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  voluntary 
development  carried  on  later,  which  cannot  be  fruitful  of  good  results 
unless  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 

Thus  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte — like  aU  thinkers  on  the  question  of  edu- 
cation— searched  for  the  laws  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  apply  these 
laws  in  the  cultivation  of  human  nature. 

Frobel  strove  to  refer  back  all  these  manifold  laws  to  one  funda- 
mental law  which  he  called  the  "  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (of  rela- 
tive opposites). 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception,  where 
there  is  plurality  and  variety,  we  seek  a  point  of  unity,  in  which  all 
the  different  parts  or  laws  may  center,  and  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
ferred. For  tho  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  this  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  method,  which  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  activity,  must 
be  as  simple  and  as  single  as  possible.  This  necessity  will  be  made 
plain  when  we  come  to  the  application  of  Frobel's  theory  in  practioe. 

Frbbel's  observations  of  the  human  soul  are  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral results  of  modern  psychology,  in  spite  of  small  deviations  which 
cannot  be  considered  imix>rtant.  Science  has  not  by  a  long  way  arrived 
at  final  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and  must,  therefore,  give  its  due 
weight  to  every  reasonable  assumption ;  it  would  be  most  unprofitable 
to  drag  Frobel's  system  into  the  judgment  hall  of  scientific  schools,  in 
order  to  decide  how  far  it  agreed  with  these  schools  or  not.  Its  impor- 
tance lies  for  the  moment  chiefly  in  its  practical  side.  In  order  to  pr^ 
serve  this  part  of  it  from  becoming  mechanical,  and  to  maintain  its 
vitality,  its  connection  with  the  theoretical  side  must  be  understood 
and  expounded  more  and  more  thoroughly.  With  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence FrdbeFs  philosophy  of  the  universe  must  in  course  of  time  have 
Its  proper  place  assigned  to  it,  and.  his  educational  system,  which  is 
grounded  on  his  philosophy,  will  be  brought  into  the  necessary  conneo- 
tion  with  other  scientific  discoveries. 

The  great  endeavor  of  modem  educationalists  is  to  replace  the  arti- 
ficiality and  restraint  in  which  the  purely  conventional  educational  sys- 
tems of  earlier  times  have  resulted  by  something  more  corresponding 
to  hiunan  nature.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
ground  motives  of  all  education  whatsoever :  the  laws  of  development 
of  the  human  being.  It  was  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
tlie  reason  of  educational  measures  in  order  to  elevate  them  into  con- 
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scions,  purposeful  action.  Former  conventional  systems  of  education 
\^-orke(l  only  unconsciously,  according  to  established  custom,  without 
any  deep  knowledge  of  hulnau  nature  or  fundamental  relation  to  it. 

The  science  of  humanity  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and,  although  it 
has  since  made  great  progress,  the  knowledge  of  child  nature  is  still 
very  meager. 

The  services  rendered  by  Rousseau,  as  the  first  pioneer  of  modem 
educational  theories,  and  the  many  errors  and  eccentricities  mixed  up 
with  his  great  truths,  must  here  be  assumed  to  be  known.* 

Insufficiency  of  PestalozzCs  Doctrine  of  Form. 

Pestalozzi,  who  carried  on  the  work  in  the  samiB  track,  fixed  the  ele- 
ments of  his  ^^Urform  des  Lehrens  "  in  form,  number,  and  words,  as  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  human  mental  activity,  and  which  can  only 
be  acquired  and  gained  by  observation. 

For  instance,  every  visible  and  every  thinkable  thing  has  a  form 
wAich  makes  it  what  it  is.  There  are  tlungs  of  Jike  and  things  of  dif- 
ferent form,  and  there  is  a  plurality  of  things  which  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  single  thing.  Through  the  division  of'  things  arises  num- 
ber, and  the  proportions  and  relations  of  things  to  one  another.  In 
order  to  express  these  different-proportions  of  form  and  number,  we 
have  need  of  words. 

Thus  in  these  three  elements  we  have  the  most  primitive  facts  on 
which  thought  is  based.  In  every  form,  every  number,  and  every  word 
there  exist  two  connected  or  united  opposites.  In  every  form,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  two  opposites,  beginning  and  end,  right  and  left, 
upper  and  under,  inner  and  outer,  and  so  forth. 

With  regard  to  number,  unity  afid  plurality,  as  well  as  odd  and  even 
numbers,  constitute  opposites.  Then  form  and  number  are  in  them- 
selves opposites,  for  form  has  to  do  with  the  whole,  number  with  the 
separate  parts.  But  the  word  by  which  they  are  described  reconciles 
these  opposites  by  comprehending  them  both  in  one  expression. 

Pestalozzi  has  begun  the  work  of  basing  instruction  systematicaUy 
on  the  most  primitive  facts  and  workings  of  the  human  mind.  To 
carry  on  this  work,  and  also  to  find  the  equally  necessary  basis  for 
moral  and  practical  culture,  with  which  must  be  combined  exercises 
for  the  intellectual  powers  before  the  period  allotted  to  instructumy  is 
the  task  that  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Pestalozzi's  plan  and  prac- 
tical methods  are  not  altogether  sufficient  for  the  first  years  of  life. 

It  is  a  false  use  of  langu^e  which  separates  education  from  instruc- 
tion. The  word  education,  in  its  full  meaning  of  human  culture,  as  a 
whole,  includes  instruction  as  a  part,  and  comprises  in  itself  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development ;  but  in  its  narrower  use  it  signifies^ 
more  especially,  moral  culture. 

•An  elaborate  expoBition  of  Rousseau's  system,  principles  and  methods  will  be  found 
In  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  v.  pp.  469-486;  also  in  Barnard's  French  Pedagogy. 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  instruction  has  been  so  much  more  consid- 
ered and  systematized  than  the  moral  side  of  education  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  the  former  is  in  the  hands  of  educational  and  school  author- 
ities who  possess  the  mental  training  and  capacity  necessary  for  their 
vocation.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be  a  professional  teacher  who  has  not 
proved  himself  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  for  the  task. 
Moral  education,  on  the  other  hand,  faUs  to  the  supervision  of  the  fam- 
ily, as  the  first  and  natural  guardians  of  its  children,  and  here  neither 
the  father  nor  the  mother,  nor  any  of  the  other  sharers  in  the  work, 
are  really  fitted  for  it ;  not  one  of  them  has  received  a  special  prepara- 
tion, and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  general 
culture  of  the  parents,  and  their  natural  capacity  or  non-capacity  for 
their  educational  calling,  how  far  the  moral  culture  of  the  children 
will  extend. 

But  over  and  above  the  preparatory  training  of  parents  and  other 
natural  guardians — ^which  was  already  insisted  on  and  striven  after  by 
Pestalozzi — moral  education  will  only  then  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
intellectual  instruction  when  a  real  foundation  has  been  given  to  it  by 
the  application  of  a  fixed  system  of  rules,  such  a  foundation  as  the 
laws  of  thought  afford  for  instruction. 

The  human  soul  is  one,  all  its  powers  and  functions  have  a  like  aim, 
and,  therefore,  feeling  and  willing — as  factors  of  moral  life— cannot  be 
develoi>ed  in  any  other  way  than  thought.  The  parts  which  make  up 
the  whole  of  education  must  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  whole, 
and  conversely  the  whole  must  be  developed  in  like  manner  as  the  parts. 

The  moral  world  is  concerned  with  two  aspects  of  things — the  good 
and  the  beautiful — ^while  the  imderstanding  has  the  discovery  of  truth 
for  its  object 

Both  the  good  and  the  beautiful  have  their  roots  in  the  heart  or  the 
feelings,  and  belong  thus  to  the  inner  part  of  man — to  his  spiritual 
world.  The  power  and  habit  of  feeling  rightly  and.  beautifully  consti- 
tute moral  inclination,  which  influences  the  will,  but  does  not  yet  nec- 
essarily lead  it  to  action. 

In  its  connection  with  the  outer  world  morality  appears  in  the  form 
of  action.  Through  action,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  good  that  is 
willed,  the  character  is  formed.  The  practice  of  the  beautiful,  on  the 
other  hand,  leads  to  art  and  artistic  creation. 

Thus  education,  in  its  essentially  moral  aspect,  has  to  do  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  feelings  and  the  will.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  element  of  instruction  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  even 
in  this  department,  any  more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  can 
be  carried  on  without  a  certain  amount  of  moral  development.  In 
earliest  childhood  the  thrae  different  natures  of  the  human  being  ars 
fused  in  one  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  good  and  the  beautiful,  like  all  other  qualities,  are  known 
through  their  opposites.    Only  by  contrast  with  the  not  good,  or  bad| 
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the  not  beautiful,  or  ugly,  are  the  good  and  the  beautiful  apprehended 
by  our  consciousness. 

As  mental  conceptions,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  the  true  and  the  untrue,  are  irreconcilable  ^absolute)  opposites. 
Pure  thought,  however,  has  to  deal  with  the  absolute.  In  fdl  the  man- 
ifestations of  the  actual  world  everything  that  exists  is  only  relatively 
good  and  bad,  ugly  and  beautiful,  true  and  untrue ;  all  opposites  exist 
here  only  relatively.  No  human  being  is  perfectly  good  or  perfectly 
bad,  just  as  nobody  is  completely  developed  or  completely  undeveloped. 
So,  too,  no  work  of  art  is  in  an  absolute  sense  perfectly  beautiful,  or 
perfectly  ugly — whether  as  a  whole  or  in  its  parts. 

As,  therefore,  in  all  and  everything  belonging  to  the  human  world 
opposites  are  found  existing  together,  so,  also,  do  they  pass  over  into 
one  another  and  are  *' reconciled."  Thus  everything  is  connected 
together,  and  constitutes  an  immense  chain  of  different  members. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  already  in  the  actual  world  all  opposites 
are  reconciled,  all  discords  solved,  and  the  great  world-harmony  com- 
plete ;  but  it  is  going  on  to  completion.  This  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all 
movements,  all  life,  and  all  endeavor,  and  an  end  which  is  only  fully 
attainable  to  human  beings  by  the  cessation  of  all  self-eeeking  (as  in 
Christ),  the  absorption  of  all  individuals  into  humanity;  and  this  by 
means  of  the  highest  individual  development  and  self-existence ;  not 
by  transforming  the  individual  into  the  universal. 

In  the  most  fimdamental  bases  of  good  and  evil  we  find  again  two 
new  opposites. 

In  whatever  form  evil  manifests  itself,  it  is  always  At  bottom  self- 
seeking  of  some  sort ;  or  else  it  is  error  or  madness.  Ambition,  pride, 
avarice,  envy,  dishonesty,  murder,  hatred,  etc.,  may  always  be  traced 
back  to  self-seeking,  even  though  it  be  disguised  in  the  form  of  extrav- 
agant affection  for  others,  or  for  one  other.  So,  too,  what  we  call  diar 
bolical  is,  in  reality,  self-seeking. 

And  whatever  shape  good  may  take  it  must  be  essentially  the  expres- 
sion of  love  to  others.  A  solitary  individual  in  no  way  connected  with 
fellow-creatures  would  have  as  little  opportunity  for  good  as  tor  evil. 

All  the  impulses  and  passions  of  a  human  being  have  for  their  object 
the  procurance  of  personal  happiness  and  well-being  and  the  avoidance 
of  personal  annoyance.  And  as  long  as  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  others  is  not  disturbed,  nor  the  individual  himself  injured,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  The  conflict  between  good  and  evil  begins  when 
the  happiness  of  an  individual  is  procured  at  the  cost  of  others  or  of 
the  community. 

True  goodness  consists,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  preferring  the  wel- 
fare of  the  many  or  of  the  whole  of  human  society,  to  personal,  ego- 
tistical advantage ;  in  striving  after  an  ideal  which,  without  self-sacri- 
ficing love,  would  be  unthinkable.  Love  towards  Grod,  moreover,  com- 
pels love  towards  mankind. 
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The  moral  battle-field  is  always  between  the  two  extremities  of  per- 
sonal and  universal  interest,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  is  the 
result  aimed  at.    There  also  where  the  battle  goes  on  in  the  inner 
world  of  the  human  soul  it  is  a  question  of  personal  against  general 
interest,  or  of  the  opposition  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nat- 
ures of  the  individuaL    The  object  of  man's  earthly  existence  is  to 
reconcile  the  rights  of  personality,  self-preservation  and  independence 
with  the  duties  of  necessary  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to  society.    The 
personal  services  rendered  to  the  tcholcy  in  any  circle  of  life,  determine 
the  w^orth  of  the  individual  to  society,  and  moral  greatness  consists  in 
the  love  which,  going  out  beyond  the  personal,  seeks  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  God's  world — and  therewith   God  himself.    For   God  has 
herein  placed  the  destiny  of  man,  viz.,  to  expand  from  the  circle  of  in- 
dividual existence,  through  all  intermediate  circles,  to  the  great  circle 
of  humanity. 

In  the  world  of  the  beautiful  we  meet  with  the  same  law,  viz.,  "  the 
reconciliation  of  opposites." 

Wliat  do  we  mean  by  the  beautiful?  That  which  is  harmonious  or 
rhythmical.  Harmony  is  the  co-operation  of  all  the  parts  of  a  whole 
towards  the  object  of  the  whole.  If  the  innermost  nature  of  beauty 
baffles  our  attempts  at  full  definition,  harmony  is,  nevertheless,  its  fun- 
damental condition. 

But  a  necessary  condition  of  harmony  is  the  balance  of  parts  tending 
in  opposite  directions. 

Beauty  of  form  (plastic  art)  depends  on  the  opposites,  height  and 
breadth,  for  instance,  being  rightly  proportioned  or  balanced ;  on  the 
contrasting  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  being  kept  in  balance 
by  their  connecting  lines.  In  the  circle  we  have  the  perfect  balance  of 
all  opposite  parts,  and  the  circular  line  is,  therefore,  the  line  of  beaaty. 
In  architecture  the  triangle  is  the  fundamental  shape— that  is  to  say, 
two  lines  starting  from  one  point  and  running  in  opposite  directions 
are  connected  together  by  a  third  line.    And  so  forth. 

Beauty  in  the  world  of  color  is  the  harmonious  blending  together  of 
the  opposites,  light  and  shade,  by  means  of  the  scale  of  color — this  at 
least  is  the  primary  condition.  The  mixing  of  colors,  too,  consists  in 
the  right  fusion  of  the  elementary  colors — red,  blue,  yellow,  which  in 
themselves  form  opposites. 

In  the  world  of  sound  beauty  is  in  like  manner  conditioned  by  the 
harmony  of  single  tones  amongst  each  other.  The  basis  of  musical  har- 
mony is  the  simple  chord,  i.  c,  the  opposites,  which  the  key-note  and 
the  fifth  constitute,  are  reconciled  by  the  third. 

In  poetry  rhythm  is  obtained  by  the  regular  connection  of  long  and 
short  syllables.     And  so  forth. 

The  ugly,  the  imperfect,  in  all  arts,  is  on  the  other  hand  the  inhar- 
monious—or the  result  of  want  of  proportion  and  correspondence  in 
opposites— or  the  absence  of  transitions  to  connect  them  together. 
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Aud  we  come  again  across  these  same  laws,  which  we  have  summed 
up  as  the  basis  of  thought,  iu  the  moral  world  also,  as  well  iu  that  side 
of  it  which  is  known  as  <<  the  good  **  (ethics),  as  in  that  which  is  called 
"  the  beautiful "  (aesthetics). 

Law  of  Balance — Universal  and  Beneficial. 

WTiether  this  universal  principle  (WeU  gesetz — world  law,  as  Frobel 
calls  it)  be  formulated  as  '*  the  reconciliation  of  opposites  '*  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  here,  as  has  been  already  said,  of  little  importance.  The 
most  comprehensive  formula  would  perhaps  be  law  of  balance* 

Science  expresses  itself  very  differently  iu  this  matter.  Newton  calls 
the  law  in  question  the  "  law  of  gravitation  "  (the  connection  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion).  Naturalists  designate  it  as  the  law  of  '*  universal 
excliange  of  matter  "  (giving  out  and  taking  in,  connected  by  assimu- 
lation),  etc. 

This  law,  in  which  Frobel  sees  the  foundation  of  all  development, 
and,  therefore,  also  of  human  development — it  is  his  desire  to  establish 
and  apply  as  the  "  universal  law  of  education."  It  is  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  which  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  practices  of  his 
Kindergarten  method,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here,  but  in  order 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  this  the  foregoing  introduction  was  indis- 
pensable. Not  till  one  all-prevading  principle  of  development,  which 
shall  comprise  in  itself  every  variety  of  law,  has  been  discovered  and 
applied  to  practical  education  in  its  minutest  detail  will  there  be  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  veritable  and  complete  method.  It  remains, 
therefore,  now  to  prove  that  this  principle  of  Frobel's  is  /identical  in 
the  spiritual  and  material  world,  and,  if  this  be  established,  the  con- 
nection or  unity  of  all  law  will  follow  of  itself. 

Frobel  has  over  and  over  again  told  us  how  deeply  his  whole  develop- 
ment was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  was 
out  of  harmony  with  his  immediate  surroundings.  The  early  death  of 
his  mother,  the  unloving  treatment  of  his  step-mother,  and  the  small 
amount  of  attention  and  sympathy  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father, 
partly  owing  to  the  professional  duties  of  the  latter,  which  left  him 
little  time,  and  partly  to  an  uncommunicative  and  somewhat  stem  nat- 
ure, deprived  the  child  of  fostering  love  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  and 
initiated  him  early  into  the  sorrows  of  existence. 

FrdbePs  Personal  Experience. 
The  yearning  of  his  soul  for  love,  the  thirst  of  his  mind  for  knowl- 
edge, were  never  really  satisfied,  and  he  was  forever  finding  himself 
driven  back  anew  on  the  inmost  depths  of  his  nature,  left  to  stand  by 
himself  alone.  Up  to  the  years  of  early  manhood  the  gulf  between  his 
outer  surroundings  and  his  inner  world  became  greater  and  greater, 
and  his  young  spirit  suffered  deeply  in  consequence.  The  pain  that  he 
experienced  incited  him  to  search  out  the  cause  of  it,  and  this  he  found 
in  the  sharp  contrast  that  existed  between  his  inner  and  his  outer  world. 
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This  discovery  of  ^'opposites,"  this  want  of  the  concord  and  harmony 
that  his  whole  soul  was  unconsciously  yearning  after,  forms  the  first 
great  and  lasting  impression  of  his  life.  The  feelings  which  met  with 
no  response  in  the  world  of  humanity,  all  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  Lis 
soul,  now  turned  to  the  world  of  nature.  In  the  contemplatiou  of  this 
world,  in  devotion  to  its  invisible  spirit,  in  which  he  soon  learned  to 
recognize  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  found  the  consolation,  and  also  in  part 
the  instruction  which  had  been  denied  him  by  his  human  surroundings. 

Already  as  a  boy  he  would  lose  himself  in  profound  meditation  on 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  on  the  cause  of  organic  life  in  nature. 

"  From  star-shaped  blossoms,"  he  says, "  I  first  learned  to  understand 
the  law  of  all  formation,  and  it  is  no  other  than  the  '  reconciliation  of 
opposites.* " 

For  instance  :  Each  of  the  petals  which  form  the  corolla  ronnd  the 
calyx  of  the  flower  has  another  petal  opposite  it,  and  between  these  op- 
posite petals  there  are  others  which  connect  them  together. 

"  A  Immblo  little  flower  taught  me  dimly  to  suspect  the  secrets  of 
existence,  the  mysterious  laws  of  development,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  clearly,"  so  writes  Frdbel. 

Continuing  his  observations,  he  perceived  that  every  single  petal  is 
in  itself  a  whole  leaf,  or  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  of  the  floral  star.  Thus  a  whole  and  a  part  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  glied  ganpes^  as  Frcibel  expresses  it.  Then  again,  the  flower  is  a 
whole  in  itself,  but  also  only  a  part  of  the  whole  plant.  The  plant  is 
a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  plant  family  to  which  it  he- 
longs,  and  this  again  is  a  part  of  the  genus.  In  such  manner  did  the 
child  Frtibel  perceive  the  membership  in  all*hatural  objects,  and  he  re- 
marked at  the  same  time  how  one  part  is  always  sub-related  or  super- 
related  or  co-related  to  another ;  the  flower  is  super-related  to  the  root, 
the  root  is  sub-related  to  the  flower,  the  petals  are  co-related  to  each  other. 

These  divisions  into  members,  which  are  found  in  aU  organic  and 
systematic  formations,  are  now  taught  to  children  at  school  hy  means 
of  books ;  it  is  a  question,  however,  whether  in  this  way  they  can  grasp 
them  as  easily  and  understand  them  as  clearly  as  did  the  child  Frobel, 
through  his  own  observation.  The  first  apprehension  of  things  comes 
long  before  school  instruction,  and  what  is  taught  with  words  must  be 
based  on  that  which  has  been  taken  in  through  the  senses.  If  this  first 
apprehension  through  observation  is  wanting,  the  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  what  is  taught  will  also  be  wanting, 

In  the  progressive  course  of  his  childish  observations,  Frobel  further 
remarked  that  it  is  not  only  in  individual  organisms  that  the  different 
parts,  by  means  of  connecting  transitions  (or  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
sites) make  up  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  but  tliat  also  between  all  and 
the  most  different  organisms  there  are  everywhere  to  be  found  like 
points  of  transition,  which  connect  together  the  most  opposite  things 
by  a  series  of  intermediate  points  growing  more  and  more  similar. 
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Thus  through  a  countless  series  of  intermediate  plants  he  saw  grasses 
cornice  ted  with  trees.  The  connection  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  be- 
came apparent  to  him  through  the  fact  that  all  plants,  how  great  soever 
their  differences,  have  something  in  common;  all  have  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  crowns,  stamens,  etc.,  the  characteristics  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Thus  unity  in  spite  of  infinite  variety. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  vegetable  world  alone  that  organic  life  mani- 
fested itself  to  him  as  the  result  of  systematic  working,  of  division  into 
parts,  of  a  series  of  events,  of  sub  aud  super  ordination,  of  connection 
through  transitions,  of  variety  in  similarity,  in  short,  of  harmony  and 
concord  accomplished  through  the  reconciliation  of  opposites ;  he  saw 
the  self -same  truth  pervading  other  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  organ- 
ism  of  animal  bodies,  indeed,  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  he  fonnd 
his  law  at  work  again. 

As  the  sap  of  plants  ascends  and  descends  from  the  root  to  the  crown, 
and  conversely,  and  through  this  movement  connects  together  the  op- 
posite forces,  expansion  and  contraction  through  which  the  leaf-buds 
are  formed  in  the  stem,  so  is  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  animal 
body.  The  blood  streams  out  from  the  heart,  and  back  to  it  again  by 
opposite  movements;  the  lungs  expand  and  contract  together  in  the 
process  of  breathing,  etc.  As  the  corresponding  petals  of  a  flower 
stand  opposite  one  another,  so  do  the  limbs  of  animal  bodies ;  the  cor^ 
responding  feet,  hands,  ears,  or  eyes,  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another. 
Frobel  calls  this  entgegengeseizLgleiche  (like  things  set  opposite  to  each 
other),  and  he  finds  analogous  occurrences  in  the  spiritual  world. 

And  further,  he  perceives  that  not  only  throughout  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature — the  inorganic  mineral  kingdom  not  excepted — 
there  exist  common  characteristics  by  which  the  members  of  the  sep- 
arate kingdoms  are  united,  but  that  these  three  kingdoms,  taken  as 
wholes,  have  points  of  similarity  through  which  they  pass  over  into  one 
another,  and  are  connected  together.  He  saw  that  the  vegetable  world 
is  fed  by  the  mineral  world,  which  is  contained  both  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  and  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  the  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds 
together  feed  the  animal  world,  which  also  feeds  upon  itself ;  and  that 
man,  by  the  food  he  eats,  by  the  air  he  breathes  in,  etc,  lives  on  all  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  is  thus  united  and  connected  with  them. 

Here,  too,  in  the  chemical  process  of  fusion,  which  is  known  as  '*  inter- 
change of  matter,"  he  found  his  favorite  law  again.  For  this  process  of 
interchange  goes  on  as  follows: — Every  organism  takes  or  sucks  in 
nourishment^  air,  etc.,  and  then  gives  out  again  i>art  of  what  it  has 
taken  in.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  opposites,  taking  in  and  giving 
out.  The  reconciliation  of  these  opposites  is  accomplished  by  appro- 
priation or  assimulation,  for  every  organic  body  converts  a  portion  of 
what  it  has  taken  in  in  the  shape  of  food,  air  etc.,  into  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  thus  there  is  a  constant  mutual  exchange  of  substance  go- 
ing on  between  all  organisms.    And  this  process  of  exchange,  by  which 
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everything  that  exists  is  connected  together  organically  and  materially, 
is  not  thinkable  witliout  the  adjusting  of  opposites,  or,  as  Frubel  calls 
it,  "  the  reconciliation  of  opposites." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Besides  the  continuous  connection,  the  unitjf 
which  he  discovered  to  exist  in  everything  on  earth,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  from  the  nearest  object  to  the  most  distant,  the  same  truth 
was  borne  in  upon  him  concerning  the  solar  system.  There  was  not 
the  tiniest  herb  on  earth  that  did  not  drink  in  and  feed  on  the  sunlight 
Without  the  continuous  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  all  that  exii^ts  on 
earth,  all  life  must  perish  ;  the  earth  would  be  a  dead  body  without  the 
light  and  warmth  of  tlie  sun.  And  as  everything  on  our  earth  is  kept 
alive  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  so  is  it  with  all  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
which  the  sun  shines,  every  single  planet  of  our  solar  system. 

And  further  still,  our  soliir  system  itself  is  not  isolated,  alone  and  un- 
connected with  the  other  solar  systems  of  the  universe.  Arguing  from 
the  known  (or  that  which  was  nearest  to  him)  to  the  unknown  (or 
tliat  which  was  furthest),  from  the  visible  to  tlie  invisible,  Frobel  con- 
cluded that  the  law  of  membership,  which  he  had  found  to  exist  in  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest  organisms,  and  in  all  organisms  on  the  earth, 
must  in  a  like  or  analogous  manner  pervade  the  whole  universe. 

The  works  of  a  Creator  must  be  in  connection  one  with  another,  and 
all,  without  exception,  bear  the  stamp  of  their  Creator.  Not  necessarily 
in  exactly  the  same  degree,  but  in  gradations  from  lowest  to  highest, 
and  not  in  outward  api>earance  either,  but  by  one  and  the  same  system 
of  law,  according  to  which  each  and  all  are  developed,  must  this  stamp 
of  Grod  show  itself. 

**  Tliere  is  but  one  fundamental  law  of  the  universe  out  of  which  all 
other  laws  in  the  world  of  outward  phenomena  spring.**  Thus  did  A- 
von  Humboldt  also  express  the  truth  which  is  the  fundamental  thought 
on  which  Frobel's  method  of  observation  rests.* 

Frobel  has  certainly  about  as  good  a  right  to  argue  from  the  visible 
and  known  things  of  earth  to  the  invisible  unknown  things  of  the 
universe,  as  has  the  naturalist  from  a  given  vertebra;  to  undertake  to 
construct  the  whole  organism  of  an  animal.  In  a  letter  to  his  elder 
brother,!  written  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Frobel  sketches  out  a  plan 
for  his  future  life.  A  passage  in  this  letter,  alluding  to  his  childhood 
and  early  youth,  plainly  shows  how  from  his  childhood  up  he  busied 
himself  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  workings  of  nature  with  his 
own  inner  world,  and  to  find  the  points  of  unity  between  the  two.  To 
understand  the  connection  of  all  phenomena  of  the  outward  world,  and 
the  way  in  which  these  harmonized  with  the  spiritual  world,  was  bis 
constant  endeavor. 

Speaking  of  things  in  Nature,  he  says: — ''I  felt  that  something 

*  FrObel  soarched  after  and  discovered  the  "  unity  of  all  development,*'  a  theory 
which  Is  universally  occupying  modem  scientific  enquiry. 

t  In  vol.  I.  of  "  FrObel'B  Schrlften,*'  edited  by  W.  Lange. 
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simple  informed  them  all,  that  they  all  had  tlieir  origin  from  something 
which  was  otie,  the  same,  identical ;  that  they  must  all  unite  together 
in  some  one  point ;  for  they  all  existed  collectively  in  Nature !  My  own 
inner  world  was  inspired  by  one  thought,  one  idea — the  suspicion  of 
something  higher  in  man  than  humanity,  of  a  higher  end  than  this  life. 
By  means  of  this  continual  searching  and  finding  in  the  deptlis  of  my 
inner  being,  this  constant  going  down  into  self,  I  soon  discovered  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  myself  helped  me  better  to  understand  the  outer 
world.  I  was  driven  to  explore  my  little  inner  world,  that  through  it  I 
might  learn  to  know  the  great  outer  world  surrounding  me.  I  learned 
from  the  teacher  experience,  without  suspecting,  without  even  knowing 
clearly,  what  I  was  learning.  In  this  way  I  arrived  at  an  ideal  knowl- 
edge of  myself,  of  the  world,  and  of  humanity,  such  as  few  men  possess 
in  youth.  For  every  fresh  discovery  that  I  made  in  the  outward  world 
I  felt  always  compelled  to  find  a  corresponding  point  in  myself,  to  which 
I  could  fasten  it,"  etc. 

Frobel  was  then  seeking  for  what  he  later  designated  by  the  expres- 
sion Lebenseinigung  (unity  of  life).  In  the  life  of  the  human  soul  he 
saw  a  rex)etition  of  the  continual  adjustment  of  opposites,  which  went 
on  in  the  life  of  nature.  As  the  opposites  of  day  and  night  were  con- 
nected by  twilight,  of  summer  and  winter  by  spring  and  autumn,  so  in 
the  human  soul  do  the  day  and  night  of  conscious  and  unconscious  life, 
the  light  and  darkness  of  good  and  evil,  alternate  with  one  another. 
So,  too,  activity  and  rest,  happiness  and  sorrow,  etc. 

As  the  buds  which  burst  open  in  the  spring  have  developed  out  of  the 
invisible  germ  hidden  under  the  hard  crust  of  winter,  so  do  the  oppo- 
sites, life  and  death,  alternate.  And  these  are  only  seemingly  irrecon- 
cilable opposites.  All  earthly  life  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of 
death  (of  future  change),  all  death  carries  new  life  within  it.  "  How 
can  any  one,"  Frobel  exclaims,  **  believe  in  real  death,  in  anniliilation  ? 
Nothing  dies ;  everything  only  becomes  changed  in  order  to  pass  into  a 
new  and  higher  life.  This  is  true  of  every  little  herb,  for  its  essential 
inherent  qualities  are  indestructible.  Everything  retains  in  each  of  its 
parts  the  individual  character  assigned  to  it,  t.  e.,  its  essence,  to  all 
eternity.  How,  then,  should  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  a  human 
being,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  individual  personality,  be  lost,  even 
though  he  should  pass  through  millions  of  new  existences  ?  What  you 
people  call  death  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  creation,  but  only  expan- 
sion, life  ascending  higher  and  higher,  always  nearer  to  God.  If  you 
only  knew  how  to  read  the  book  of  nature  rightly  you  would  find  every- 
where in  it  the  confirmation  of  the  revelation  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  nature  there  is  nothing  but  continually 
repeated  resurrection  I  .  .  .  The  universal  and  the  individual  are 
opposites,  which  presuppose  one  another.  Without  individual  human 
beings  there  would  be  no  humanity,  and  without  humanity  there  would 
be  no  individuals.    The  race  only  continues  because  the  personal  imits 
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coutiuue.  Ilumaiiity  comprises  not  only  mankind  of  to-day,  but  mao- 
kiud  of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  all  the  human  beings  that  have  ever 
existed  on  earth  make  up  humanity,  and  humanity  presupposes  oon- 
scious  existence,  both  general  and  personaL" 

The  al>ove  quotations  from  FrobeFs  own  words  will  be  sufficient  proof 
that  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  life  (Lebenseinigutig)  did  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  rest  on  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe.  The  im- 
mense unbroken  whole  of  the  universe  comprises,  according  to  him, 
God,  nature,  and  man,  as  an  inseparably  connected  whole,  tlioagh  not 
as  finished  and  at  rest,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  eternal  "  b^ 
coming  ** — of  having  become  and  being  about  to  become,  at  the  same 
time.  lie  had  always  in  view  the  progressive  development  of  all  things 
— that  is  to  say,  the  continual  movement  of  forces ;  he  saw  nowhere 
repose— or  at  any  rate  only  passing  repose — never  lasting  completion, 
for  every  apparently  finished  form  of  development  was  always  succeeded 
by  a  new  one. 

In  his  "  MenscJienrErziehung  "  (Human  Education),  he  says,  for  in- 
stance :  **  The  theory  which  regards  development  as  capable  of  standing 
still  and  being  finished,  or  only  repeating  itself  in  greater  universality, 

is,  beyond  all  expression,  a  degrading  one,  etc Neither  man  nor 

mankind  should  be  regarded  as  an  already  finished,  perfected,  stereo- 
typed being ;  but  as  everlastingly  growing,  developing,  living ;  moving 

onwards  to  the  goal  which  is  liidden  in  eternity Man,  although 

in  the  closest  connection  with  God  and  nature,  stands,  nevertheless,  ai 
a  person  in  the  relation  of  an  opposite  to  nature  (or  plurality)  and  to 
God  (or  unity).  (Nature  and  God  are  opposites  in  their  chai-acter  of 
plurality  and  unity.)  Man  (as  humanity)  is  the  representative  of  the  law 
of  reconciliation,  for  he  stands  in  the  universe  as  the  connecting  link 
between  God  and  creation."  (For  unconscious  existence  and  absolute 
conscious  existence  are  connected  by  personal,  or  limited  conscious 
existence.)  ^ 

'*  As  the  branch  is  a  member  of  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
whole,  so  is  the  individual  man  a  member  of  humanity,  and  therefore 
a  member  of  a  whole.  But  each  one  is  a  member  in  an  entirely  special 
individual,  personal  manner ;  the  destiny  of  humanity — ^that  is  '  to  be  a 
child  of  God ' — manifests  itself  differently  in  each  individual. 

"  One  and  the  same  law  rules  throughout  everything,  but  expresses 
itself  outwardly  (in  the  physical  world),  and  inwardly  (in  the  spiritual 
world),  in  endless  different  forms." 

"  At  the  bottom  of  this  all-pervading  law  there  must,  of  necessity,  lie 
an  all-working  unity,  conscious  of  its  existence,  and  therefore  existing 
eternally." 

«  This  unity  is  "God," 

"  God  manifests  himself  as  lift  in  nature,  in  the  universe ;  as  /one  in 
humanity  ;  and  as  light  (wisdom).  He  makes  himself  known  to  the 
soul As  life,  love,  and  light  does  the  nature  of  man  also  mani- 
fest itself. 
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**  As  the  child  of  nature,  man  is  an  imprisoned,  fettered  being,  with- 
out self-mastery,  under  the  dominion  of  his  passions.  As  the  child  of 
God  he  becomes  a  free  agent,  destined  to  self-mastery,  of  his  own  free 
will  a  hearing,  conforming  spiritual  being.  As  the  child  of  humanity, 
he  is  a  being  struggling  out  of  his  fettered  condition  into  freedom,  out 
of  isolation  into  union,  yearning  for  love  and  existing  to  find  it. 

"  The  unity  in  the  nature  of  all  things  is  the  in-dwelling  spirit  of 
their  Creator,  *  the  mind  of  God '  which  expresses  itself  as  law."  .... 
The  destiny  of  man  as  a  child  of  God  and  of  nature  is  to  represent  the 
being  of  God  and  of  nature :  as  the  destiny  of  a  child,  as  the  member  of 
a  family,  is  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  family,  its  mental  and 
spiritual  capabilities,  so  the  vocation  of  man,  as  a  member  of  humanity, 
is  to  represent  and  to  cultivate  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  faculties  of 
humanity. 

Frobel  defines  life,  in  whatever  form  it  may  express  itself,  as  progres- 
sive development  from  lower  to  higher  grades,  from  unconscious  exist- 
ence to  a  coiiRcious  existence,  which  ascends  higher  and  higher  till  it 
reaches  the  consciousness  of  God.  But  all  development  is  movement. 
It  ascends  from  beneath  to  above,  from  lesser  to  greater,  from  the  germ 
to  its  completion.  It  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  constant  means  of 
reconciliation  of  opposites,  and  itself  a  product  of  that  universal  law, 
which  we  have  just  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  human  thought,  the 
law  of  moral  life,  and  the  law  of  the  physical  or  organic  world.  Move- 
ment, whether  free  or  compulsory  movement,  which  has  an  object,  is 
activity. " 

From  which  it  follows  that  the  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  opposites 
is  also  the  law  of  all  activity,  of  all  human  action,  and  all  human 
development  which  is  based  on  activity  and  is  the  result  of  it.  And 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Human  beings  belong,  on  their  physical  side 
also,  to  nature ;  the  whole  process  of  their  physical  life  is  an  interchange 
with  the  products  of  nature ;  therefore  man,  as  a  physical  being,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  soul  is  inseparable  from, the  body, 
and  can  only  express  itself  and  act  through  the  bodily  organs.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore  that  the  soul  cannot  be  subject  to  conditions  opposed  to 
the  bodily  ones,  but  must  obey  laws  analogous  to  those  which  govern 
the  other  organisms  of  the  universe,  though  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
laws  of  unconscious  life. 

£very  utterance  or  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit  necessitates 
action  of  the  senses ;  and  we  know  that  such  action  is  based  on  law, 
and,  moreover,  on  the  same  law  which  governs  all  action  in  the 
universe :  the  reconciliation,  connection,  or  adjustment  of  opposites. 

If,  then,  the  full  development  of  human  nature  rests  on  this  universal 
law  of  activity  there  can  be  no  other  rule  for  the  guidance  of  this 
development  in  childhood  and  youth,  or,  in  one  word,  for  education. 
Nature  follows  this  law  in  her  dealings  with  children,  and  if  education 
is  to  be  in  accordance  with  nature  it  must  do  the  same ;  and  then  only 

22 
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when  this  fundamental  principle  is  recognized  and  followed,  and  applied 
in  the  developmout  of  human  nature,  with  full  understanding  of  its  aim 
and  object,  will  education  be  raised  to  the  level  of  art  or  science. 

Frbbel  is  the  first  i>erson  who  has  hitherto  fully  recognized  tliis  prin- 
ciple and  rendered  its  application  x)ossible,  and  his  educational  method 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  constant  obedience  to  it  at  every  stage  of 
the  pupirs  development.  Which  means  to  say  that  all  the  free  spon- 
taneous activity  of  children  is  systematically  regulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  whole  natural  world  unconsciously  is,  and  as  the  world 
of  human  nature  would  always  be  also  were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
element  of  consciousness  which  awakens  the  personal  will,  and  incites 
it  to  arbitrary  action  (/.  e,y  free  choice  without  regard  to  right  or  wrong), 
thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  hindering  the 
direct  accomplishment  of  her  puriMJse. 

But  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  in  human  action,  unless  it  follows 
in  the  i)ath,  recognizes  the  limits,  and  subjects  itself  to  the  necessity  of 
Law.  The  treatment  of  matter,  substances,  the  physical  in  short, 
which  is  the  point  of  departure  of  all  human  thought  and  action,  can 
only  accomplish  the  desired  end  when  it  is  carried  on  according  to 
systematic  rules.  Arbitrary  capricious  action  never  reaches  its  end,  or 
only  by  accident. 

Thus,  then,  Probers  system  consists  in  regulating  the  natiuiJ  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  child  according  to  its  own  inherent  law,  in  order 
that  the  purpose  of  nature,  the  complete  development  of  all  the  natural 
faculties,  may  be  fulfilled. 

This  system  aims  at  teaching  the  child  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  to  apply  for  itself  the  universal  principle  which  we  have  been 
considering. 

The  order  of  the  children's  performances  is  so  planned,  that  the 
application  of  this  principle  becomes  continually  wider,  and  by  this 
means  there  is  gradually  awakened  in  the  children  the  consciousness 
that  all  systematic  working  is  basod  on  it. 

The  iibove  indications  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient,  so  far,  to  explain 
Probers  theory  of  the  universe  as  is  necessary  to  show  its  connection 
with  his  system  of  education.  A  full  exposition  of  his  philosophy  is 
not  contemplated  here. 

A  tru'j  understanding  of  these  generalities  can  only  be  arrived  at 
through  their  j^ractical  application,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  results. 
And  conversely  the  practical  api)lication  only  gains  meaning  through 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  idea. 

The  reason  why  Frobel  was  so  much  condemned  and  run  down,  and 
even  derided,  during  his  lifetime,  is  that  his  ideas,  owing  to  their 
novelty  and  apparent  opiwsition  to  old-established  methods,  met,  of 
necessity,  with  little  comprehension. 

Frdbers  philosophy  and  educational  theories  have  certainly  their 
**  mystic  "  side,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  at  once  apprehensible  to  eveiy 
one,  and  in  their  entire  scope. 
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VI.    THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Frederic  Froebel  has  succeeded  in  realizing  what  the  edacational 
geniuses  who  preceded  him  only  strove  after.  But  he  has  done  more 
than  simply  embody  their  ideas  in  reality — whereas  tliey  concerned 
themselves  only  witli  methods  of .  instruction,  he  has  given  to  the  world 
a  true  and  complete  method  of  education, 

Friibel  gives  to  children  experience  instead  of  instiniction,  he  puts 
action  in  the  place  of  abstract  learning.  In  the  Kindergarten  the  child 
finds  itself  surrounded  by  a  miniature  world  adapted  to  its  require- 
ments at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  through  action  in  which  it  can 
develop  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  nature. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  Kindergarten  from  outside,  as  it  strikes  the 
eye  of  the  casual  looker  on,  before  we  proceed  to  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  Frobel's  educational  system  as  a  whole. 

The  pleasant  sound  of  children's  voices  singing  falls  on  the  ear  of 
the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  an  open-£(ir  space 
shaded  with  trees  (or  in  a  large  heated  room  in  winter)  he  sees  a  ring 
of  little  children  from  two  to  four  or  five  years  old,  led  by  the  Kinder- 
garten teacher,  and  moving  in  rhythmic  measures  round  one  of  their 
little  comrades  who  is  going  through  an  energetic  course  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  the  others  imitate :  after  a  time  the  young  instinictor 
is  relieved  by  another  of  the  children,  and  so  on.  To  the  gymnastic 
exercises  succeed  other  (Bewegungsspiele)  movement  games  representing 
incidents  of  husbandry  and  harvesting;  or  the  way  in  which  birds 
build  their  nests  in  woods,  fly  out  and  return  home  again,  or  phases  of 
professional  life,  scenes  from  the  market,  and  the  shop,  and  so  forth. 
All  the  games  are  accompanied  by  explanatory  songs. 

In  tlie  first  period  of  childhood  words  and  actions  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other ;  the  child's  nature  requires  this.  Body  and  mind  must 
not  yet  be  occupied  separately,  but  the  g}'mnastics  of  the  limbs  should 
at  the  same  time  exercise  the  mental  powers  and  dispositions.  Frobel's 
'^  movement  games  **  develop  th^  limbs  and  muscles,  while  the  accom- 
panying music  works  on  the  feelings  and  iinagination,  and  the  words  i 
and  action  rouse  the  mind  to  observation,  and  finally  the  will  to  imita- 1 
tion  of  what  has  been  observed.  The  promotion  of  physical  health  and 
strength  is  the  main  object  of  education  in  the  Kindergarten. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  garden,  under  a  linen  awning,  will  be  seen 
three  tables  surrounded  by  benches  with  leaning  backs,  at  each  of  which 
are  seated  ten  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  working  away 
busily  and  attentively.  At  one  of  the  tables  strips  of  different  colored 
papers,  straw  or  leather,  are  being  plaited  into  all  sorts  of  pretty  pat- 
terns, to  make  letter-cases,  mats,  baskets,  boxes,  etc.  The  patterns  of 
the  elder  children  are  of  their  own  invention,  and  their  little  produc- 
tions are  destined  for  presents  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends. 
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At  the  second  table  building  with  cubes  has  been  going  on.  Before 
each  child  stands  an  architectural  structure  of  its  own  plaiining,  and 
all  are  listening  attentively  to  the  narrative  of  the  teacher,  in  which 
each  of  the  objects  built  up  is  made  to  play  a  part. 

At  the  third  table  paper  is  being  folded  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  rep- 
resenting tools  of  different  kinds,  or  flowers.  All  the  various  forms 
which  the  children  produce  are  arrived  at  by  gradual  transitions  from 
one  fundamental  mathematical  form,  and  thus  the  elements  of  geometry 
iiTp  acquired  in  the  Kindergarten,  not  through  abstract  instruction,  but 
by  observation  and  original  construction. 

In  playful  work  and  workful  pLiy  the  child  flnds  a  relief  for,  and  the 
satisfaction  of,  his  active  impulses  and  receives  an  elementary  ground- 
ing for  all  later  work,  whether  artistic  or  professional.     Uis  physical 
i  senses  as  well  as  his  mental  faculties  are  all  ex^cised  iu  proportion  to 
his  age. 

But  the  half-hour  is  at  an  end,  and  there  must  be  no  more  sitting 
still.  Spades,  rakes,  and  watering-i>ots  are  now  brought  out  to  work  in 
the  flower-be<ls,  of  which  each  child  has  one  for  its  own.  Flowers,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  cultivated  by  the  children  in  these  little  patches 
of  ground,  but  in  the  general  garden,  which  is  the  common  charge  of 
all  the  children,  are  grown  all  sorts  of  corn,  field-products,  and  useful 
plants,  and  these  serve  as  materials  for  an  elementary  course  of  botan- 
ical observation  and  experiment,  when  the  children  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  open  fields  and  woods  to  study  nature  in  her  own  workshops, 
to  learn  singing  from  the  birds,  and  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  insects. 
In  this  garden,  too,  all  kinds  of  animals  are  kept;  chickens,  doves,  rab- 
bits, liares,  dogs,  goats,  and  birds  in  cages,  which  have  to  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for. 

Thus  the  child  grows  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.  lie  learns 
gradually  to  perceive  the  regularity  of  all  organic  formations ;  by  the 
loving  care  which  he  is  encouraged  to  bestow  on  animals  and  plants, 
his  heart  and  s}'mpathies  are  enlarged,  and  he  becomes  capable  of  love 
and  sympathy  for  his  fellow  creatures  ;  and  in  imitating  the  works  of 
nature  he  is  led  to  discover  and  to  love  the  Creator  of  nature,  and  to 
acknowledge  llim  as  his  own  Creator  also,  and  he  becomes  imbued 
with  the  di\'ine  peace  of  nature  before  the  turmoil  of  the  world  and  of 
sin  find  their  way  into  his  heart. 

But  to  return  to  the  Kindergarten.  The  little  ones  whom  we  first 
saw  engaged  in  gymnastics  now  come  running  and  laughing  np  to  the 
table  deserted  by  the  elder  children,  and  in  their  turn  take  their  seats 
for  half  an  hour's  work  (for  the  quite  little  ones  the  time  is  limited  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour),  and  begin  laying  together  and  interlacing  little 
laths  or  sticks  in  symmetrical  shapes.  "  Forms  of  beauty,"  or  syste- 
matic constructions  without  any  sj^cial  object ;  "  forms  of  knowledge," 
or  mathematical  figures ;  "  forms  of  practical  life,"  or  tools,  building!!, 
etc. ;  or  else  one  of  the  many  occupations  of  which  the  results  may  be 
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seen  in  the  glass  cupboard  of  the  plaj-rooin,  is  carried  on.  In  this  cup- 
board are  a  variety  of  aiticles  modeled  iu  clay,  lace-like  arabesques  cut 
out  of  fiue  white  paper  and  pasted  on  blue  paper ;  ingenious  devices  of 
plaited  straw,  riband,  and  leather ;  all  manner  of  drawings  and  paint- 
ings, too,  according  to  Frobel's  new  linear  method ;  artistic  little  houses, 
churches,  furniture,  etc.,  constructed  of  little  sticks  fastened  together 
by  means  of  moistened  peas,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  sticks  are  stuck ; 
in  short,  an  art  and  industrial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  little  manu- 
facturers under  eight  years  old. 

But  these  pretty  things  are  not  all  intended  for  birthday  or  Christmas 
presents  in  the  children's  families.  At  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  them 
are  put  into  a  lottery  through  which  each  of  the  children  receives  a  lit- 
tle sum  of  money  for  its  own  work,  and  the  joint  proceeds  are  spent  in 
dressing  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  poor  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  tlie  pleojsure  which  the  little  donors  derive  from  this  tree  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  their  own  more  costly  one  affords  them. 

By  the  side  of  the  glass  cupboard,  in  which  the  children's  productions 
are  kept,  stands  another  containing  dried  plants,  mosses,  insects,  shells, 
stones,  crystals,  and  other  wonders  of  nature,  which  have  either  been 
collected  on  different  excursions,  or  are  presents  from  relations  and 
friends.  This  is  the  children's  museum,  and  into  it  the  little  collectors 
often  carry  the  commonest  stones  and  weeds,  for  to  children  everything 
that  they  notice  for  the  first  time  seems  wonderful. 

Work,  which  is  at  the  same  time  fulfillment  of  duty,  is  the  only  true 
basis  of  moral  culture,  but  it  is  necessary  that  such  work  should  also 
satisfy  the  child's  instinct  of  love,  and  the  object  of  it  must,  therefore, 
be  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  With  this  end  in  view  difficulties  will 
be  overcome  with  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  only  effectual  bar- 
rier will  thus  be  opposed  to  selfishness.  Only  let  children's  earliest 
work  and  duties  be  made  easy  to  them  and  they  will  infallibly  learn  to 
love  them,  and  in  later  years  they  will  not  slirink  from  the  sacrifices 
demanded  by  love.  A  true  system  of  national  education,  such  as  the 
reforms  of  modern  times  render  necessary,  can  only  be  established  by 
making  work,  such  work  as  shall  connect  artistic  dexterity  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  intelligence,  the  basis  of  education.  The  Kindergarten 
meets  this  want  during  the  period  of  early  childhood ;  the  Jugend,  or 
Schulgarten*  (Youth,  or  school-garden)  with  workshop,  studio,  camp, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  must  carry  on  the  work  afterwards  on  the  same  foun- 
dation. 

And  now  the  working  hours  are  ended,  and  a  choral  melody  resounds 
in  our  Kindergarten.  The  little  ones  with  their  teacher  and  her  assist- 
ants! form  into  a  circle  and  sing  with  childish  reverence  a  short  song. 


•See  "  DU  Arbeit  und  die  neue  Erziehung.**    Second  edition,  published  by  Q.  Wigand 
of  Kaaset. 

tYoung  girls  who  help  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  are  thus  trained  to  be  themBelyes 
Kindergarten  teachers. 
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the  words  of  which  express  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  enjoyed, 
and  a  promise  to  live  according  to  His  will  and  that  of  their  parents. 
The  Kindergarten  always  opens  and  closes  in  this  way  with  religious 
worship. 

The  work  of  religious  development  must  begin  by  directing  the 
child's  imagination  towards  higher  things,  and  there  is  no  better  means 
to  this  end  than  sacred  song  which  arouses  the  devotional  instincts. 
The  influence  of  nature,  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  breathes,  combines 
with  the  sacred  melodies  to  awaken  in  the  mind  its  first  dim  perception 
of  the  organic  connection  of  the  universe,  which  has  its  ultimate  origin 
in  God. 

Through  association  with  its  fellows,  t.  c,  with  other  children  of  its 
own  age,  the  cliild  leiirns  to  love  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  self;  and 
the  love  of  human  l»eings  leads  to  the  love  of  God.  Religion  means 
binding  together,  union  (between  God  and  man),  and  without  loving 
fellowship  religion  cannot  exist.  Frcibel  defines  religion  as  "  onion 
with  God,"  which  can  only  grow  out  of  union  with  mankind,  or  the 
love  of  human  beings  for  one  another. 

To  the  above  infl nonce  is  added  religious  narrative,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  children  is  connected  with  facts  experienced  by  them- 
selves, and  for  the  elder  ones  refers  to  Bible  history. 

Four  hours  of  the  day  thus  pass  quickly  by  for  the  little  people,  and 
then  they  hurry  off  to  join  the  fathers,  mothers  or  nurses,  who  have 
come  to  fetch  them,  delighted  at  seeing  them  again,  and  eager  to  tell  of 
all  the  pleasures  and  labors  of  the  day,  and  to  carry  on  by  themselves, 
at  home  the  arts  they  have  learned — and  there  is  never  any  room  for 
the  disagreeable  guest,  ennui. 

Such  is  more  or  less  what  the  visitor  to  a  Kindergarten  will  see  going 
on,  and  he  will  very  likely  think  to  himself,  "This  is  all  very  nice  and 
delightful,  the  chiMren  must  certainly  flourish  better  here,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  than  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  rooms,  under  the 
supervision  of  nurses  and  nursemaids  (by  whom  the  mother  most  at 
any  rate  be  relieved  during  some  hours  of  the  day),  or  else  left  entirely 
without  supervision.  It  is  also  better  than  the  formal  out  door  walks 
in  which  children  are  generally  led  fitiifly  by  the  hand,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  run  and  jump  about  freely.  Certainly  these  Kindergartens 
must  be  a  great  benefit  to  children,  but  do  they  deserve  all  the  fuss 
that  is  made  about  them,  all  the  expectations  founded  on  them  ?  And, 
even  if  a  salutary  reform  has  been  effected  in  school  education  daring 
its  earliest  stages,  what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion in  the  home,  which  must  always  form  the  starting  point,  the  ker^ 
nel,  of  all  human  culture?  " 

No,  the  Kindergarten  is  not  all  that  is  wanted,  and  Frobel  has  not 
forgotten  the  imiwrtant  sliare  which  a  family,  above  all  the  mother, 
has  in  the  work  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  female  sex, 
through  which  the  spiritual  mother  of  humanity,  its  educator  in  the 
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highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  realized,  is  essentially  the  starting- 
point  of  his  educational  method.  The  Kindergarten  begins  on  the 
mother's  lap.  It  is  to  the  mother  that  Frbbel  presents  his  '"play- 
gifts;"  on  her  preparatory  training  does  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
depend ;  by  her  frequent  presence  at  the  Kindergarten  it  is  hoped  that 
she  will  take  a  personal  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  child  falls  to  her  charge,  she  can  herself 
guide  its  occupations  on  the  same  plan.  All  mothers  will  one  day,  we 
hope,  be  equal  to  this  task.  We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  Probers 
method  shall  be  taught  in  all  girls'  schools,  and  when  it  wiU  have 
become  universally  acknowedged  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  cliildren, 
fathers  and  mothers,  nurses  and  governesses,  should  be  versed  in  the 
science  of  education,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
higher  demands  of  the  present  stage  of  human  culture. 

FrobeFs  general  principles  of  education  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  three  following  heads :  "  freedom  for  development,"  "  work  for  de- 
velopment," and  "  unity  of  development." 

1.  In  nature,  where  everything  works  freely,  unrestrainedly  and  un- 
artificially,  there  is  scope  iox,  freedom  of  developmenL  Freedom  of 
growth  among  plants  is  only  possible  where  this  systematic  develop- 
ment is  not  disturbed,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  their  growth  are 
attended  to.  If  they  are  to  attain  to  full  development,  they  must  have 
proper  care  and  attention.  Plants  shut  up  in  dark  cellars  degenerate 
and  die,  and  human  nature,  which  lacks  care  and  attention,  especially 
in  its  earliest  stages,  degenerates  and  dies  also.  Children,  if  brought  up 
among  the  wild  animals  of  a  forest,  would  become  themselves  almost 
animals,  and  bear  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  human  beings.  It  is 
only  by  applying  the  eternal  principles  of  all  organic  development  in 
the  higher  scale  of  human  nature,  that  the  clue  will  be  foimd  to  free- 
dom of  development  in  the  human  being,  as  Frobel  understands  it. 
Only  there,  where  order  and  morality  reign,  where  love  and  discipline 
are  the  guiding  powers,  can  there  be  any  question  of  freedom  of  devel- 
opment for  the  human  soul.  A  wild  up-shooting  of  untrained  natural 
forces,  the  unfolding  of  the  young  hiunan  plant  given  over  to  chance, 
these  are  the  very  opposites  of  free  development.  Whatever  also  is 
contrary  to  Nature's  laws  for  man  hinders  his  development.  His  des- 
tiny, which  is  to  become  a  morally  reasonable  being,  makes  a  morally 
reasonable  education  indispensable.  Development  is  emancipation : 
emancipation  from  the  bands  of  rude  unspiritualized  matter ;  emanci- 
pation of  the  limbs  and  senses,  of  all  the  mental  powers  and  faculties 
— this  is  it  that  makes  freedom.  But  freedom  of  development  is  not 
sufficient  without  exercises  for  development. 

2.  Frobel  says :  "  Man  is  destined  to  rise  out  of  himself  by  means 
of  his  own  activity,  to  attain  to  a  continually  higher  stage  of  self- 
knowledge."  Thus  it  is  only  through  its  own  exertions,  its  own  work, 
through  personal  action,  that  the  child  can  so  develop  itself,  in  accord* 
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ance  with  its  human  nature,  as  to  realize  its  true  self,  to  expresi*,  as  it 
were,  the  thought  of  God  which  dwells  in  every  being.  According  to 
Frobel,  man  is  born  into  the  world  more  weak  and  helpless  than  any 
animal,  in  order  that,  by  the  resistcince  which  the  things  of  the  out- 
ward world  op])ose  to  his  weakness,  he  may  be  incited  to  the  exertion 
of  inward  strength.  A  child  cannot  learn  to  walk  without  trouble  and 
effort ;  and  it  is  only  after  thousands  of  times  repeated  attempts  that 
it  learns  to  make  itself  understood,  that  is  to  say,  to  talk. 

But  if  the  child's  efforts  and  exertions  be  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  fall  very  far  short  of  their  natural  end,  and,  therefore,  education 
must  come  to  their  assistance  and  guidance,  and  establish  discipline 
and  control  where  otherwise  caprice  would  step  in,  and  confusion  of 
ungoverned  forces  reign.  There  is,  how^ever,  a^ind  of  discipline  which 
is  contrary  to  nature,  as  well  as  one  in  accordance  with  it,  and  this  un- 
natural discipline  leads  to  artificiality,  and  the  suppression  of  individ- 
ual personality,  which,  indeed,  it  rather  aims  at  doing  away  with  and 
replacing  by  something  conventional. 

WTiat  may  be  called  ntw  in  Probers  Kindergarten  plan  is  the  practi- 
cal means  which  he  has  discovered  and  applied  for  disciplining  and 
developing  body,  soul,  and  mind,  will,  feelings,  and  understanding,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  All  the  materials  which  he  sets 
before  children,  all  their  playthings,  are  so  contrived  as  to  meet  their 
innate  impulse  to  activity,  and  that  in  a  rightly  ordered  sequence  cor- 
responding to  every  stage  of  the  soul's  progressive  development.  The 
child  is  thus  led  on  by  easy  8imj)le  stages  to  modeling,  production,  and 
creation.  Only  by  original  creation  can  it  fully  express  its  inner  self, 
its  individual  being ;  and  this  it  must  do  if  it  is  to  attain  to  worthy 
existence. 

Action,  1.  €,f  the  application  of  knowledge,  the  carrying  out  of  ideas, 
is  what  our  age  calls  for  more  and  more  loudly,  and  what  the  young 
generation  must  be  trained  for ;  and  in  view  of  this  Frobel  would  have 
children  learn  even  in  their  earliest  games  to  act  and  to  create ;  he 
would  liave  work  and  action  precede  abstract  study,  and  be  made  the 
means  and  educator  to  prepare  for  the  later  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
In  order  to  produce  strength  and  greatness  of  character  (and  what  is 
more  needed  at  the  present  time?),  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  will  and 
energy,  resolution  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  this  is  done  in  the  Kinder- 
garten by  means  of  personal  activity  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  To  train  pupils  in  tlie  great  workshops  of  the  Cre- 
^  ator  to  be  themselves  one  day  creators,  to  bring  human  beings  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  God,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  "  Devel- 
opment exercises,**  which  are  carried  on  in  the  Kindergarten. 

3.  All  organic  development  is  continuous,  unbroken,  and,  prograss- 
ing  from  stage  to  stage,  forms  a  closely  interconnected  whole.  In  Nat- 
ure this  continuity,  or  qpnnectedness,  exists  unconsciously,  but  in  the 
world  of  human  life  it  must  be  the  result  of  deliberate  conscious  voli- 
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tion,  and  must  lead  up  to  the  apprehension  of  the  highest  cosmic  unity, 
i.  e.,  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Education  to  be  worthy  of  a  human  being  must,  therefore,  be  contin- 
uous, mu:it  proceed  upon  the  same  plan  from  the  beginning,  though  in 
a  progressive  sequence,  according  to  the  natural  stages  of  development. 
The  first  playthings  must  stand  in  proper  social  relation  to  the  last,  the 
first  elementary  lessons  must  be  in  connection  with  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle  of  later  knowledge ;  the  moral  culture  especially  depends  on  har- 
mony in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  child.  Human  existence  begins 
in  unconsciousness,  and  has  to  pass  through  all  the  successive  stages  of 
growing  consciousness,  until  it  reaches  complete  self-knowledge.  Fro- 
bel  says :  *'  The  clearer  the  thread  which  runs  through  our  lives  back- 
ward— back  to  our  childhood — the  clearer  will  be  our  onward  glance  to 
the  goal." 

Such  continuity  in  education  is  as  yet  nowhere  aimed  at ;  fathers 
and  mothers,  nurses  and  governesses,  servants  and  friends,  aU  influence 
the  child  in  different,  too  often  in  quite  opposite,  directions.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  transition  in  education — no  point  of  connection  be- 
tween tiie  first  period,  which  is  the  sport  of  caprice  and  chance,  and  the 
following  lesson — and  school-time,  between  the  first  years  of  mere  idle 
amusement,  and  the  beginnings  of  practical  activity  and  exercise  of 
duty ;  nowhere,  in  short,  is  continuity  in  the  lessons,  occupations,  and 
lives  of  children  so  much  as  thought  of. 

The  relations  of  the  human  being  to  the  surrounding  world,  to 
Nature  and  his  fellow-creatures — with  which  latter  relations  is  bound 
up  the  highest  of  all,  that  of  the  creature  to  its  Creator — begin  with 
his  birth.  The  most  important  relation  at  the  commencement  of  life  is 
that  between  child  and  mother,  and  it  is  in  the  mother's  hand  accord- 
ingly that  Fi'obel  places  the  first  end  of  the  Ariadne  thread,  which  is  to 
lead  the  child  through  the  labyrinth  of  life.  The  mother's  play  and 
caresses  (see  Frobel's  Mutter  ur^oselieder)  form  the  first  foundation  on 
which  the  Kindergarten  and  the  after-training  of  school  and  life 
are  built  up.  The  logical  continuity,  the  strict  order  of  sequence  in  its 
games  and  occupations,  which  hang  together  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
so  that  the  one  always  prepares  for  the  other ;  the  unbroken  series  of 
transitions;  the  close  connection  between  childish  conceptions  and 
ideas  and  their  realization — all  this  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  after 
a  close  study  of  the  details,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  Frobel's. 
system.  But  no  one,  having  once  made  the  study,  can  doubt  that  the 
complete  and  universal  carrying  out  of  the  Kindergarten  theory,  the 
first,  though  imperfect,  steps  towards  which  have  already  been  taken 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  contribute  enormously  towards  the  production  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives,  actions,  and  thoughts  shall  make  up  a  complete  whole, 
whose  personality  and  individual  characteristics  shall  stand  out  strongly 
and  who  shall  have  the  courage  to  be  always  themselves,  and  not  to 
lower  themselves  to  the  condition  of  conventional  puppets. 
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It  is  only  a  moro  hannonious  development  of  the  special  characteris- 
tics of  individuals  that  can  lead  to  the  concord  and  unity  of  masses, 
whether  of  families,  communities,  or  nations,  and  thence  to  the  unity 
of  mankind — the  goal  towards  which  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  age 
is  tending,  and  the  next  step  to  which  is  union  with  God.  Frobel  sums 
up  the  various  syntheses  which  humanity  has  to  work  out  under  the 
title  of  Lehenseinigung  (unity  of  life),  and  calls  to  his  contemporaries  to 
work  in  the  field  of  education  towards  the  fulfillment  of  this  idea  with 

the  motto : 

**  Como,  let  OS  live  for  our  children." 

In  his  book  for  mothers  he  savs : 

'*  Parents,  let  yonr  home  a  children's  garden  be, 

Where  with  watchful  love  the  yoang  plant's  growth  yon 

A  shelter  let  it  be  to  them  from  all 

The  dangers  which  their  bodies  may  befall ; 

And  still  more  a  soil  in  which  will  grow, 

The  inward  forces  that  from  God  do  flew ; 

Which  with  a  father's  love  He  unto  men  has  given. 

That  by  their  use  they  may  upraise  themselves  to  Heaven. 


»t 


Note. — It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  hitherto  imperfect  organization  of 
existing  Kindergartens  is  only  now  beginning  to  approximate  to  something  cor- 
responding to  the  original  idea.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  perfect  realization 
of  this  idea  (especially  as  regards  national  Kindergartens)  arises  from  the 
insuilicieut  means  of  localization,  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  which  necessitate 
taking  in  too  many  children  at  a  time.  The  crowding  together  of  herds  of 
children,  which  roust  result  in  confusion  and  prevent  the  teacher  from  giving 
sufficient  individual  attention  to  her  pupils,  is  by  no  means  what  Frobel  contem- 
plated. Ho  wished  the  number  of  children  in  national  Kindergartens  to  be 
limited  to  thirty,  or  at  the  outside  forty ;  or  else  a  larger  number  to  be  broken 
up  into  groups  of  thirty,  under  one  teacher.  This,  as  well  as  many  others 
points,  which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  will  meet  with  proper  considera- 
tion, as  the  matter  l>ecomes  more  fully  understood,  and  its  development  pro- 
gresses. At  present  tlie  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  is  how  to  make  the 
Ushment  of  Kindergartens  as  general  as  possible. 
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Frobel  himself  says  of  this  ^* Mutter  und  Koselieder"  book:  "I 
have  here  laid  down  the  most  important  part  of  my  educational  method ; 
this  book  is  the  starting  point  of  a  natural  system  of  education  for  the 
first  years  of  life,  for  it  teaches  the  way  in  which  the  germs  of  human 
dispositions  must  be  nourished  and  fostered,  if  they  are  to  attain  com- 
plete and  healthy  development." 

But  over  and  over  again  we  hear  people  exclaim  after  a  superficial 
glance  through  the  book  :  "  What  wretched  poetry,  what  lame  rhymes, 
what  unintelligible  illustrations,  and,  above  all,  what  absurdity  1  the 
idea  of  regulating  a  mother's  caressing  and  fondling  of  her  child  I  " 

And  such  a  judgment  would  not  be  incorrect  as  far  as  the  many 
imperfect  verses  and  the  style  of  the  book  generally  is  concerned.  But 
at  the  same  time  many  successful  rhymes,  and  much  true  poetry  will  be 
found  side  by  side  with  the  philosophic  thoughts  thus  embodied  in  the 
form  of  verse  ;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  there  is  a  fund  of  child- 
like simplicity  and  naivete  which  seems  to  come  straight  from  the  child's 
soul,,  and  must  meet  with  response  there.  But  above  all  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  mottoes  contained  in  this  book  are  intended  for 
grown-up  people,  t.  e.  for  mothers,  and  only  the  songs  for  children — and 
of  these  the  greater  number  are  fully  adapted  to  infant  comprehension. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  book  is  quite  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  when  its  sub- 
stance has  come  to  be  understood.  And  this  substance  is  not  only  new 
and  important,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  production  of  genius. 
It  reveals  the  process  of  development  of  the  inner,  instinctive  life  of 
childhood,  and  converts  the  intuitive,  purposeless  action  of  mothers  into 
an  intelligent  plan,  in  a  way  which  has  never  before  been  even  at- 
tempted. The  key-note  of  the  book  is  the  analogy  between  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity  from  its  earliest  infancy,  and  that  of  the  individual. 
The  fact  that  the  germs  of  all  human  faculties  and  dispositions,  as  they 
show  themselves  in  the  life  of  humanity,  in  its  passions,  its  efforts  after 
culture,  its  whole  manner  of  existence,  are  traceable  in  the  nature  of 
children  as  manifested  in  their  instinctive  utterances, — must  be  taken 
into  account,  in  order  that  the  games  of  children  may  be  turned  to  their 
natural  purpose,  viz.,  the  assistance  of  the  child's  development. 

So  long  as  the  analogy  between  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity  and  that  of  individual  man  is  only  recognized  outwardly,  and 
treated  more  or  less  as  a  fact  in  science,  so  long  wDl  little  practical  use 
be  made  of  it.  But  it  acquires  an  immense  degree  of  importance,  when 
once  it  is  made  the  means  of  supplying  education  with  an  infallible 
guide,  childhood  with  a  regulator  for  its  blind  impulses,  its  uncertain 
groping  and  fumbling,  and  the  maternal  instinct  with  a  safe  channel. 

The  practical  hints  contained  in  this  book  of  Frbbel's  consist,  it  is 
true,  of  mere  disconnected  fragments,  too  often  couched  in  obscure  Ian- 
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guage.    But  cxi)erience  proves  that  the  mother's  iustinct  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  pieciug  the  fragments  together  and  rightly  applying  them. 

All  ideas  assume  at  starting  a  crude,  unbeautiful  shape,  which  for  a 
time  serves  rather  to  hide  and  disfigure  the  inner  meaning ;  but  when 
this  meaning  has  at  last  made  itself  felt,  the  outward  form  becomes 
gradually  remodeled  and  brought  into  accordance  with  it.  And  so  it 
has  been  with  the  play  of  children.  Its  high  significance  had  first  to 
be  discovered  and  made  known  before  it  could  be  embodied  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  object  and  to  the  degree  of  culture  reached  by 
civilized  humanity. 

And  even  Frobel  in  the  book  in  question  has  only  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  has  done  no  more  than  point 
out  iu  what  manner  it  is  possible.  The  filling  up  of  gaps  in  the  system, 
greater  perfection  of  arrangement,  and  improvement  in  the  outward 
form  will  not  be  difficult  when,  through  more  universal  practical  appli- 
cation, Frubel's  great  educational  theory  Mieets  with  more  and  more 
thorough  understanding.  Genius  gives  utterance  to  its  thoughts,  which 
will  in  due  time  become  embodied  in  appropriate  forms. 

Frobfl  rightly  calls  this  book  a  family  hooky  for  only  by  its  use  iu 
the  family,  in  the  hands  of  mothers,  can  it  fulfill  its  purpose,  and. con- 
tribute towards  rai>ing  the  family  to  a  level  of  human  culture  corre- 
sponding to  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  day,  and  preparing  mothers 
for  their  vocation  in  the  highest  sense. 

Frubel  made  his  "  Mutter  und  KoseHeder  "  the  foundation  of  his  lec- 
tures to  Kindergarten  teachers  on  his  theory,  and  over  and  over  again 
repeated  :  "  I  have  here  laid  down  the  fundamental  ideas  of  my  educa- 
tional theory ;  whoever  has  grasped  the  pivot  idea  of  this  book  under- 
stands what  I  am  aiming  at.  But  how  many  do  understand  it  ?  Learned 
njen  liave  too  great  a  contempt  for  the  book  to  give  it  more  than  cursory 
attention ;  and  the  majority  of  mothers  only  see  in  it  an  ordinary  pict- 
ure-book with  little  songs.  No  doubt  tliere  are  finer  pictures  and  better 
verses  to  be  had  than  mine,  but  of  what  use  are  they  if  wanting  iu  any 
educational  iK)wer  ?  Only  a  small  minority  of  people  get  from  my  book 
a  real  understanding  of  my  educational  theory  in  all  its  fuUuess,  but,  if 
only  mothers  and  teachers  would  follow  its  guidance  they  would  at  last 
see,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  that  I  am  right." 

I  once  rej>lied  to  a  similar  outburst :  "  It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace 
the  connection  V)etween  the  examples  you  give  and  the  idea  you  wish  to 
illustrate  ;  many  of  these  are  of  such  a  kind  that  one  must  search  long 
before  one  sees  the  reason  of  their  being  cited,  and  those  who  do  not 
take  this  trouble  will  never  find  it  out.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  jxiople  reject  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  book ;  they  say 
it  is  so  far-fetched,  so  unnatural,  it  is  thought  out  artificially  instead  of 
being  taken  from  observation  of  child-nature.  You  yourself  have  had 
experience  of  such  objections,  and  so  have  I  in  tlie  course  of  my  exposi- 
tion of  the  system.  If  you  would  only  draw  the  conclusions  of  your 
ideas  yourself  and  collect  them  together  iu  a  commentary  they  would 
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be  much  easier  to  understand,  and  the  book  which  you  consider  of  so 
great  imix>rtance  would  at  least  be  recognized  by  the  thinking  w^orld." 

To  which  Frdbel  answered:  "You  do  not  know  what  you  are  ask- 
ing :  I  should  then  be  obliged  to  say  everything,  and  I  should  be  still 
less  understood.  None  but  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  Kinder- 
gartens will  ever  understand  my  philosophy  in  its  breadth  and  depth. 
Let  the  world  laugh  at  me  now  as  much  as  it  likes  for  my  ordering  and 
arranging  of  children's  play,  and  it  will  one  day  acknowledge  that  I 
am  right,  for  the  children  will  understand  me  and  know  that  I  imder- 
stood  them  and  fathomed  the  depths  of  their  nature.  If  you  are  not 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at  with  me,  do  you  write  what  you  think  is 
desirable  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  system." 

It  was  FrobePs  misfortune  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  expressing 
himself  clearly  and  attractively  in  words ;  indeed,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  even  realized  that  this  was  necessary,  and  that  the  concrete 
practical  form  in  which  he  had  so  completely  embodied  his  educational 
ideas,  and  which  was  to  him  the  most  natural  form  of  expression,  was 
not  universally  intelligible.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  experi- 
ence that  his  system  was  not  understood  by  the  general  public,  or  even 
by  the  thinking  world,  he  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attempted  to 
translate  his  practical  language  into  words.  That  neither  his  written 
nor  his  spoken  explanations  contributed  to  make  Kindergartens  more 
popular  must  bo  attributed  to  this  want  in  his  own  nature,  and  not  to 
anv  fault  in  his  method  of  education. 

ft 

The  following  very  imperfect  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
contents  of  "A/wWer  und  Koselieder"  woidd  have  been  given  to  the 
public  sooner,  but  for  the  repeated  experience  that  in  no  way  is  so 
much  opposition  to  Frobel's  system  excited,  as  by  any  endeavor  to 
propagate  this  book.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  book  that  gives 
more  pleasure,  to  mothers  especially,  than  this  one.  It  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  communicate  my  experiences  on  this  point. 

In  all  the  towns  of  different  countries  in  which  I  delivered  lectures 
on  Frobel's  system  (which  lectures  were  almost  always  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system),  in  Paris,  Brussels,  London,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  etc,  as  also 
in  many  German  towns,  I  found  pretty  generally  that  the  ideas  most 
difficult  to  make  intelligible,  both  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
both  to  men  and  women,  were  the  following: — 

1.  That  the  first  mental  development  of  the  child  goes  on  in  its  play, 
and  that  this  play  needs,  consequently,  to  be  as  much  systematized  as 
the  instruction  imparted  at  a  later  age. 

2.  That  by  rightly  meeting  and  assisting  the  natural  force  which 
vents  itself  in  play,  or  by  faulty  and  mistaken  treatment  of  it,  it  may 
be  directed  either  to  good  (its  true  use) — or  to  evil  (its  abuse) ;  and 

3.  That  the  examples  given  in  the  ** Mutter  und  Koselieder"  are 
psychologically  based  on  the  instinctive  life  of  the  child,  even  though 
they  are  not  i^ways  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  form* 
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Many  profound  thinkers,  as  well  among  psychologists  as  natural 
philosophers,  were  beyond  measure  astonished  at  Frbbel's  theory,  and 
gave  their  liearty  agreement  to  it.  Women  of  simple  minds,  but  true 
motherly  hearts,  added  their  approval  with  tears  In  their  eyes.  They 
were  struck  by  so  umch  truth  as  "  by  lightning,"  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it,  and  they  felt  the  force  of  the  book  without  yet  thoroughly 
understandhig  it.  Indeed,  the  contents  of  this  book  never  failed  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  mothers.  It  was  only  dry  intellectual  natures  that 
exercised  their  powers  of  criticism  on  it  without  ever  grasping  its 
spirit.  And  such  criticism,  we  must  own,  is  not  unfair  as  regards  the 
choice  of  many  of  the  examples.  A  complete  understanding  of  the 
theory  will  make  a  new  and  faultless  selection  possible. 

The  nature  of  babies  and  young  children  is  still  much  less  considered 
by  scientific  observers  than  is  that  of  plants  and  animals,  and  there  is 
consequently  in  this  field  an  infinite  number  of  discoveries  and  experi- 
ences to  be  collected  together,  which  in  their  importance  for  the  well- 
being  of  human  society  are  second  to  no  science  whatever.  What 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Jean  Paul,  Burdach,  Schleiermacher,  and  others 
have  effected  in  this  direction  is  still  very  little  compared  with  what 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  order  that  education  may  really  bear  good  fruit, 
and  the  secret  workings  of  the  child's  mind  and  spirit  be  fully  revealed. 
The  side  of  the  question  which  Frbbel  specially  illustrated,  and  for 
wliich  he  devised  his  practical  method  of  application  had,  before  his 
time,  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is  true  that  he  was  generally  in 
agreement  with  Burdach 's  theories  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  first 
utterances  of  children,  and  when  reading  his  works  in  the  company  of 
friends  his  face  would  beam  with  pleasure  when  he  came  to  a  passage 
tliat  specially  pleased  him,  and  he  would  exclaim, — "  See,  I  am  right 
after  all ;  he  has  found  it  out  too !  "  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  fully 
aware  that  in  his  fundamental  idea  he  had  discovered  a  new  point  of 
departure  which  had  been  overlooked  by  all  his  predecessors. 

However  much  or  little  the  nature  of  children  may  have  been  studied, 
no  one  has  come  up  to  Frbbel  in  his  searching  analysis  of  every  phase 
and  detail  of  their  development.  Following  the  example  of  modem 
natural  science,  which  has  descended  from  the  study  of  the  greatest 
phenomena  to  that  of  the  least,  and  is  making  its  most  important  dis- 
coveries through  microscopic  investigations,  Frbbel,  in  the  field  of 
human  nature,  goes  back  to  the  smallest  beginnings,  and  finds  thus  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  moment  of  human  develop^ 
ment  with  all  the  others.  lie  finds  the  law  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  systematic  development,  and  discovers  the  means  for  the  applica* 
tion  of  this  law.  In  the  growth  of  the  child  he  sees  the  same  system 
of  law  as  in  organic  growth  generally,  and  he  points  out  the  complete 
analogy  between  the  development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  organisms 
of  nature  and  of  humanity  as  an  organic  whole. 

A  new  basis  has  thus  been  given  to  education,  and  it  remains  for  us 
to  build  up  upon  it.    But  we  must  be  content  to  wait  patiently. 
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VIII.      EARLIEST    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  LIMBS. 

During  the  first  years  of  life  the  physical  development  is  the  most 
marked  and  prominent,  but  the  growth  of  the  soul,  though  unperceived, 
goes  on,  nevertheless,  all  the  while ;  for  in  infancy  body  and  soul  are 
still  completely  in  union,  and  can  only  be  developed  through  mutual 
interaction.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Frobel  has  compiled  his  "  Mut' 
ter  und  Koselieder"  The  games  introduced  in  this  book  are  adapted 
both  to  cultivating  the  limbs  and  senses,  and  guiding  and  assisting  the 
mind  in  its  first  awakening  stage. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  bodily 
health,  and  their  use  in  later  childhood  and  youth  is  consequently 
gaining  more  and  more  ground  in  the  present  day.  But  bodily  disci- 
pline is  essential  also  to  the  moral  well-being  of  humanity.  By  de- 
veloping muscular  force  the  will  is  strengthened,  and  grace  of  mind 
and  spirit  increases  in  proportion  to  physical  grace. 

Now,  if  children  require  systematic  muscular  exercises  when  they 
can  already  walk  and  run  and  jump,  they  need  them  still  more  before- 
hand. Circus-riders  and  tight-rope  dancers  are  taken  at  the  tenderest 
age  to  be  trained  for  their  professions,  because  it  is  known  that  the 
pliability  of  the  limbs  decreases  with  every  additional  year. 

For  centuries  past  the  maternal  instinct,  foUowing  its  playful  bent, 
has  devised  all  manner  of  little  games  which  tend  to  exercise  children's 
limbs ;  but  these,  like  everything  else  that  human  beings  do  merely 
from  instinct,  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should  be. 

The  popular  nursery-games  that  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  civilized  countries,  for  they  are  the  product 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  mothers,  which  is  the  same  all  over  the  world 
and  in  all  ages.  Of  these  Frobel  collected  together  all  that  were  suita- 
ble for  his  purpose.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  it  was  his  habit 
to  go  about  familiarly  among  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  ways  of  mothers  with  their  babies ;  and  in  this  way  he  accu- 
midated  a  whole  store  of  national  nursery  and  cradle  songs,  which  he 
adapted  for  his  own  use,  taking  care  always  to  eliminate  from  them  all 
the  course  expressions,  unchildlike  ideas,  or  utter  nonsense,  which  too 
often  disfigured  and  spoilt  them.  Mothers  never  play  with  their  chil- 
dren in  i>erfect  silence ;  they  invariably  talk  or  sing  to  them  all  the 
while,  and  those  among  us,  who  can  stiU  recall,  with  inward  emotion, 
the  first  songs  with  which  their  mother's  voice  lulled  them  to  sleep  in 
their  infancy,  will  not  wonder  at  Frobel's  connecting  the  earliest  awak- 
ening of  feeling  with  the  songs  that  accompany  his  games. 

The  object  of  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises  is  to  produce  the  com- 
pletest  possible  development  of  all  the  muscles.  This,  however,  would 
be  fatiguing  for  young  children,  who,  during  the  first  yeai*s  of  their 
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life,  require  to  be  equally  stimulated  on  all  sides  of  their  nature.  Erery 
branch,  too,  of  their  training  must  be  carried  on  by  the  most  gradual 
process.  Both  these  essentials  are  fully  considered  in  Fi-dbel's  ••  Gym- 
nastic Games."  The  gymnastics  of  the  body  serve,  at  the  same  time, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  organs,  and  the  first 
playful  activity  of  the  child  is  made  the  starting-point,  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  all  later  development,  both  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
school,  80  that  there  may  be  sequence  and  continuity  in  the  whole 
course  of  education. 

Life  may  be  defined  as  activity,  and  all  activity,  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  strength,  and  not  over-sfcraining,  is  enjoyment.  This 
truth  is  exemplified  in  the  gambols  of  young  animals,  and  in  the  caee 
of  little  children  who  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  kicking  their 
feet  against  some  object  which  ofEers  resistance,  or  against  the  hands 
of  their  mothers,  who  should  encourage  them  to  repeat  the  exercise,  for 
it  strengthens  the  nmscles  of  their  backs  and  legs.  But  the  principal 
gymnastic  exercises  in  Frobel's  book  have  reference  to  the  hand,  which 
is  the  most  important  member  of  the  human  body.  The  increased  use 
of  machinery  in  the  present  day  tends  more  and  more  to  relieve  human 
beings  from  all  the  rougher  kind  of  manual  labor,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  branches  of  industry  a  growing  demand  for  artistic 
work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  care  should 
l>e  bestowed  on  cultivating  manual  dexterity.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
the  children  of  the  working-classes  to  see  how  stiff  and  awkward  are 
usually  those  limbs  which  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to  work  for  their 
bread.  Unless  the  hand  be  exercised  at  the  beginning  of  life  a  great 
measure  of  its  pliability  is  lost,  and  the  muscles  do  not  acquire  suiRcient 
strength  to  bo  able  to  satisfy  the  modern  technical  demands  of  all  kinds. 
Pianoforte  players,  sculptors,  and  other  artists,  know  that  it  is  only  by 
practice,  carried  on  from  their  earliest  childhood,  that  they  can  attain 
perfect  mastery  in  the  technicalities  of  their  arts.  Education  should, 
therefore,  begin  with  teaching  the  vmnagement  of  material,  or  manual 
work,  then  go  on  to  the  transformation  of  material,  which  constitutes 
art  or  industry,  and  finally  lead  up  to  the  spiritwdizatxon  of  material. 
Not  time  only,  but  much  tedious  discipline  also  would  be  saved  in  late 
years  if  children  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  dexterity  bj 
means  of  their  early  games. 

All  things  whatsoever  that  surround  a  child  are  either  products  of 
Nature  or  of  human  culture,  and  have  their  ultimate  origin  in  God. 
Now,  the  child's  relation  to  these  things  should  be  conveyed  to  him  with 
tlie  utmost  possible  clearness  and  definiteness,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  impression  of  unity  and  continuity,  in  which,  as  yet,  everything 
ax)pears  to  him,  must  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  specimens  from  the  "  MiUter  und  Kaselieder^ 
and  see  how  Friibel  carries  out  his  ideas. 
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IX.   THB  child's   first  RRLATIONS   TO  NATX7RB. 

We  must  here,  of  course,  take  for  granted  that  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  true  education  are  at  hand,  and  also  teachers  who  understand 
how  to  make  use  of  these  conditions.  In  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
where  many  a  child  grows  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  or  more  without 
making  any  acquaintance  with  nature,  without  seeing  anything  of  the 
life  of  fields  and  forests,  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  universe, 
FrobeFs  system  of  education  cannot  possibly  be  applied  (unless  there 
are  Kindergartens  within  reach  to  supply  the  life  of  nature),  and  the 
human  being  must  go  without  the  most  essential  and  natural  elements 
of  its  development.  The  Kindergartens  should  supply  to  children  the 
atmosphere  of  country  life  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  them, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  human  being  to  grow  up  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  glorious  world  of  nature,  where  the  breath  of  nature's  God 
breathes  with  life-giving  power. 

When  a  child  of  about  a  year  old  is  taken  out  of  doors,  the  things 
that  first  attract  its  notice  are  those  that  move.  Movement  signifies  to 
children  /i/e,  and  is  what  they  first  become  aware  of.  Hence  the  child's 
glance  will  at  once  be  arrested  by  a  weather-cock,  or  any  other  object 
moved  by  the  wind. 

THB  WBATHBB-COCK 

is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  first  games  for  hand-gymnastics. 

The  hand  stretched  out  sideways  with  the  thumb  held  upright  repre- 
sents the  weather-cock,  and  the  movement  from  one  side  to  the  other 
forms  an  exercise  for  the  muscles  which  connect  the  arm  and  the  hand, 
and  are  the  most  important  in  all  handiwork. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  fulfill  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
muscles,  the  movement  must  be  uniform  and  regular.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  ordinary  nursery  hand-games. 

Children  only  really  understand  what  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  them,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  part  of  their  lives.  No  amount  of  vague 
staring  at  weather-cocks,  or  any  other  object  swayed  by  the  wind,  will 
produce  in  them  anything  like  a  true  impression  of  a  force  which  causes 
the  movement;  but,  if  they  imitate  it  themselves  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  their  hands,  they  will,  after  frequent  repetition  of  the  exercise, 
begin  dimly  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  invisible  force  at  work  behind  the 
visible  manifestation. 

The  motto  of  this  game,  addressed  to  the  mother,  is  as  follows : 

"  Wonldst  thou  glre  thy  child  of  outward  things  a  notion. 
Let  it  learn  early  to  imitate  their  motion. 
Thn  in  these  things  de^ly  ground  it, 

It  will  learn 

Todisoem, 
And  to  copy  things  around  It,"— Amelia  Oiimey. 

23 
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SONG. 

"  As  the  weather-cock  on  the  tower 

Turns  about  In  wind  and  shower, 

Baby  mores  its  hands  with  pleasurOi 

Round  and  round  in  merry  measure.*' — AmeUa  Gumejf. 

If  the, action  were  not  accompanied  by  explanatory  words,  the  child's 
intelligence  and  power  of  speech  would  not  be  called  out. 

The  next  important  step,  viz.,  to  connect  the  visible  phenomena  of 
which  the  child  has  been  made  conscious,  with  an  invisible  cause,  is 
easily  taken.  The  mother,  for  instance,  says :  "  The  wind  moves  the 
trees,  the  mill,  the  kite,  etc.,"  and  then  asks,  "  Where  is  the  wind  ? " 
and  when  the  child  begins  to  look  about  in  search  of  the  wind,  she  says  : 
"  The  wind  does  all  this,  but  we  cannot  see  the  wind." 

Another  game  is  called 

THE   SUK-BIRD, 

and  consists  in  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  through  a  bit  of  glass,  and  let- 
ting them  play  on  the  wall.  The  mother  or  teacher  says  to  the  child, 
"  Catch  the  bird,"  and  after  he  has  made  two  or  three  vain  attempts  to 
do  so,  she  adds,  "  We  can  see  the  bird,  but  it  will  not  let  us  catch  it" 
The  child  thus  learns  at  an  early  age  that  it  is  not  only  material  posses- 
sion that  gives  pleasure,  that  beauty  has  the  power  to  penetrate  to  the 
soul,  and  to  produce  greater  happiness  than  mere  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  can  afford. 

The  knowledge  impressed  on  its  mind  in  various  ways  that  material 
things  cannot  be  laid  hold  of  with  all  the  senses,  and  that  their  ultimate 
cause  cannot  be  g^rasped  at  all,  leads  the  child,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  its  observations,  from  the  idea  of  matter  to  something  higher  than 
matter,  and  accustoms  it  to  reason  from  the  visible  world  to  a  higher 
invisible  one,  and  to  a  higher  power  ruling  in  everything.  It  must  be 
well  understood,  of  course,  that  at  first  children  are  only  capable  of 
receiving  a  more  or  less  distinct  impression  of  this  truth. 

But  not  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  only,  those  of  the  heavens  also, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  made  use  of  by  Frobel  to  convey  to 
the  child's  mind  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  universe. 
And  here  he  adopts  the  only  possible  means,  viz.,  awakening  in  the 
child  a  perception  of  the  living  bond  of  union  which  connects  every- 
thing together  as  a  whole,  the  power  of  sympathy  and  love.  The  child 
suspects  as  yet  no  divisions  and  contradictions  in  the  world ;  his  near- 
est surroundings,  which  speak  to  him  as  love,  are  for  him  the  meas- 
ure and  pattern  of  everything  else.  Neither  has  ho  any  conception 
of  distance,  but  snatches  at  the  far-off  moon  as  at  the  flower  close  to 
him.  And  this  sense  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  outward  world, 
.  which  is  the  result  of  his  own  inward  harmony  or  innocence,  it  most  be 
our  endeavor  to  preserve  for  him,  and  not  let  the  knowledge  of  conflict- 
ing forces  open  his  eyes  any  sooner  to  divisions  and  discords  than  grow- 
ing self-consciousness  will  sooner  or  later  unavoidably  do  for  him.    The 
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intuitive  perception  in  the  child's  soul  of  the  oneness  and  unity  of  God 
is  after  all  the  eternal  truth,  and  all  the  warring  and  strife  in  the  more 
conscious  lives  of  men  and  women  only  a  passing  phenomenon  of 
spiritual  growth. 

THB   CHILD  AND  THE  HOON 

is  an  example  of  the  only  intelligible  way  in  which  the  great  universal 
harmony  and  concord  of  all  created  things  can  be  communicated  to  the 
child's  mind,  viz.,  through  the  idea  of  love  to  himself. 

SONG. 

{To  be  said  or  sung  by  the  mother  J) 

"  See,  my  child,  the  raoon*8  sweet  light, 

Up  In  heaTen  shining  bright. 

Moon  come  down,  come  quickly  here 

To  my  little  child  so  dear." 

"  Gladly  woold  I  come  and  play 

With  you,  bat  too  far  away 

I  liTC,  and  from  my  home  above 

I  cannot  come  to  those  I  love. 

Bat  I  send  my  shining  light 

To  make  the  earth  you  live  on  bright, 

Just  to  please  you,  little  child, 

I  look  down  with  ray  glance  so  mild ; 

And,  although  Fm  far  away, 

I  watch  with  love  your  merry  play. 

Tou  must  promise  me  to  be 

Good  and  kind,  and  then  you'll  see, 

I  shall  often,  often  come. 

And  look  in  at  your  happy  home ; 

And  when  my  shining  light  you  see, 

Tou  must  wave  a  kiss  to  me.** 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,  dear  moon, 

Come  back  again  right  soon  ! " 

Thus  Frbbel  would  have  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  universe  made 
use  of  as  stepping-stones  to  higher  knowledge,  and,  above  all  things,  by 
leading  the  child's  observations  in  gradual  stages  from  created  things  up 
to  the  Creator,  he  would  make  these  phenomena  the  means  of  conveying 
to  the  child's  soul  a  conception  of  the  highest  Being.  **  My  system  of 
education  is  based  on  religion,  and  intended  to  lead  up  to  religion." 

The  child's  relation  also  to  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  will  only 
become  real  and  vivid  to  him  if  he  has  to  do  with  them  himself,  if  from 
his  cradle  he  has  grown  up  among  flowers,  and  has  not  lacked  animal 
playfellows,  **  his  brothers  beneath  him,"  as  Michelet  says. 

Frobel  would  have  liked  to  see  hung  up  before  the  cradle  of  every 
infant  a  bird  in  a  cage,  the  movements  and  twitterings  of  which  would 
occupy  the  child's  attention  immediately  on  its  awaking,  and  prevent 
that  idle  brooding  by  which  the  weight  of  the  material  world  smothers 
the  feeble  spark  of  the  spirit.  Even  young  babies  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  all  the  elementary  forces  of  nature — ^which  are  those 
most  closely  related  to  its  own  nature — and  for  this  purpose  they  should 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  and  season  allow 
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it,  in  the  open  air,  where  the  yoices  of  wind  and  water,  color,  form, 
and  sounds  of  thousand-fold  kinds,  will  be  their  first  instructors.  Thus 
the  senses  will  be  trained  and  fitted  for  conveying  to  the  soul  its  earliest 
nourishment.  Without  cultivation  of  the  senses  cultivation  of  the  soul 
is  impossible.  Too  little  distinction,  however,  is  still  made  between 
disciplined  and  undisciplined  eu joyment  of  the  senses.  Real,  elevated, 
mental  enjoyment  can  only  be  realized  through  cultivated  senses,  and 
such  enjoyment  will  overcome  that  delight  in  the  coarse  gratification  of 
the  senses  which  is  incompatible  with  human  dignity. 

Children  should  be  encouraged,  also,  to  call  around  them  the  chick- 
ens, pigeons,  or  other  domestic  animals  at  hand,  and,  whilst  they  are 
scattering  food  before  them,  little  songs  may  be  sung  in  which  the 
modes  of  life  of  these  animals  may  be  described.  Children  are  not  capa- 
ble of  intelligent  observation  of  human  life,  and  can  only  understand 
the  actions  of  human  beings  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  them- 
selves. The  life  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  them  with 
hundreds  of  scenes  in  which  the  rude  primitive  existence  out  of  which 
humanity  has  developed  itself  is  reflected,  as  in 

TILE  FARM- YARD  GATE. 

What  con  this  bo  ?    A  gate  I  seo  I 
Oh  !  come  into  the  court  with  me ; 

The  horses  are  springing, 

The  pigeons  are  flsring, 

The  geeee  are  chattering, 

The  ducks  are  quacking, 

The  hens  are  cackling, 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  cow  is  lowing, 

The  calf  is  sporting, 

The  Iamb  is  baaing, 

The  sheep  is  bleating, 

The  pig  is  grunting ; 
Closely  shut  the  gate  must  be, 
That  none  may  run  away, 
But  all  in  peace  together  sttij,— Amelia  Omrtuif, 

It  is  generally  the  sight  of  animals  that  first  awakens  in  children  a 
desire  for  knowledge.  With  a  little  encouragement  and  direction  they 
will  easily  learn  their  names  and  chief  characteristics,  and  be  led  to  ob- 
serve their  movements,  habits,  manner  of  life,  etc. ;  they  will  leam  how 
to  manage  and  look  after  them,  and  so  get  to  love  them,  and  know  their 
value  to  mankind.  And  all  this  knowledge  will  be  a  preparation  for 
life  and  intercourse  in  the  world  of  human  beings.  If  children  have 
early  learned  to  observe  the  endless  differences  that  exist  in  the  condi- 
tions of  animals,  how  all  the  separate  species,  varying  in  their  ways 
and  requirements,  live  and  flourish  in  different  elements  and  surround- 
ings, they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  fall  into  the  Philistine  habit  of  criti- 
cising and  condemning  everything  in  which  their  fellow-creatores  differ 
from  themselves — the  seeds  of  wide-hearted  toleration  and  love  of  jus- 
tice will  have  been  planted  in  them. 
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All  the  different  images  and  influences  of  nature  produce  correspond- 
ing moods  in  the  human  mind.  A  landscape,  smiling  in  the  sunshine, 
impresses  the  mind  very  differently  from  a  hurricane  by  the  seashore, 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  produces  a  different  effect  from  the 
croaking  of  owls.  The  young  child  perceives  at  first  only  individual 
objects  in  nature ;  the  thing  which  is  occupying  him  at  the  moment  is 
all  that  will  excite  his  attention  or  influence  his  mind. 

To  grown  people  and  children  alike  impressions  produced  by  nature 
seem,  more  or  less,  the  creation  of  their  own  souls,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  there  is  everywhere  harmony  between  the  outward  world  and  the 
inner  nature  of  man,  everywhere  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  world ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  Spirit  which  pervades  both  these  inter-dependent  worlds  is  one? 

To  a  song  called  "  The  Little  Fishes,"  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
finger  exercise  imitating  the  swimming  undulating  movement  of  fish, 
Frobel  has  af&xed  the  following  motto  (which,  indeed,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  key  to  all  tlie  songs  in  the  book), — 

"  Where  there's  movement,  where  there's  action, 

For  the  child's  eye  there's  attraction  ! 

Where  brightness,  melody,  and  measure, 

Its  little  heart  will  throb  with  pleasure. 
Oh  !  Mothers,  strive  to  keep  these  young  souls  fresh  and  dear, 
That  order,  truth,  and  beauty,  always  may  be  dear !  *' 

Cleanliness  and  order  in  everything  that  relates  to  a  child's  bodily 
wants  will  also  influence  the  purity  of  its  soul,  just  as  the  delight  in 
clear  sparkling  water,  and  all  that  is  bright  and  transparent,  has  more 
to  do  with  the  spiritual  nature  than  the  bodily  senses.  "  All  things 
are  parables  "  (AUes  ist  Gleichniss),  said  Goethe,  when  he  wanted  to  ex- 
press the  analogy  between  the  world  of  outward  phenomejia  and  the 
world  of  thought  and  ideas.  The  time  will  come  when  the  whole  sym- 
bolic language  of  nature  will  be  clear  and  intelligible  to  mankind. 

It  is  not  mere  infantine  curiosity  which  is  at  work  when  children 
peer  with  eager  eyes  into  a  nest  full  of  young  birds.  The  snug  little 
home,  in  which  the  parent-birds  nestle  out  of  sight  with  their  young 
ones,  is  to  the  child  a  picture  of  its  own  home  life,  which  he  cannot 
form  a  distinct  objective  conception  of  until  he  has  seen  it,  as  it  were, 
placed  at  a  distance  from  himself.  His  own  parents  are  too  closely 
united  with  him,  too  much  part  of  his  own  life,  for  him  to  be  able  to 
form  a  right  idea  of  his  relations  to  them. 

A  cLild  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who  tries  hard  to  round  his  little 
hands  into  the  shape  of  a  bird's-nest,  singing  all  the  while  the  little 
'*  bird-song,"  will  be  sure  to  think  of  his  own  dear  mother. 

•Two  pretty  birds  built  a  soft  warm  neat, 
In  which  together  they  may  rest ; 
Three  round  eggs  in  the  neet  they  lay. 
And  hatch  three  young  birds  one  fine  day  1 
"  Twit,  twit,  twit,"  the  young  ones  oall, 
"  Mother,  thou  art  so  dear  to  us  iHl,"— Amelia  QMmey, 
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Frobel  uses  this  example,  of  the  visible  providence  of  parents,  to 
lead  the  mind  up  to  the  invisible  providence  of  the  all-protecting  Heav- 
enly Father.  The  child  is  then  taught  to  observe  either  in  real  life,  or 
in  the  pictures  of  the  " Mutter  und  Koselieder"  how  every  little  bird 
is  taken  care  of  in  a  special  way,  how  it  builds  its  nest  where  it  is  safe 
from  danger,  and  where  the  food  it  requires  is  within  reach,  and  that 
it  builds  this  nest,  and  hatches  its  young  ones,  at  the  time  of  year  when 
the  unfledged  little  creatures  will  be  protected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
spring  sun,  and  so  forth.  And  then  the  mother,  drawing  the  child's 
attention  to  the  fearlessness  with  which  the  little  birds  lie  quietly  in 
their  nest,  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  mother,  who  has  gone  to  fetch 
them  food,  repeats  these  words : 

"  The  heavenly  Father's  glorious  sun 

Warms  thy  home  too  and  makes  it  bright, 
Ho  shines  on  thee  and  every  one, 

Look  up  and  thank  him  for  his  light." 

And  many  other  verses  of  the  book  point  in  like  manner  to  God's  all- 
ruling  Providence. 

The  child,  who,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  has  imitated  the  watering 
of  flowers,  in  the  hand-game  called  the  **  watering-pot,"  when  it  is  a 
year  or  two  older,  will  delight  in  carrying  water  to  real  flowers,  and 
somewhat  later  on  will  tend  its  patch  of  ground  diligently,  for  its  senses 
will,  from  the  very  first,  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  all  living 
things  require  care  and  love,  and  that  love  must  show  itself  in  action. 
AMiatever  children  have  to  take  care  of  they  leai*n  to  love,  and,  throngfa 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  plants  and  animals,  their  feelings 
will  be  so  enlarged  and  cultivated  that  in  after-life  they  will  be  capable 
of  making  sacrifices  for  the  human  beings  whom  they  love. 

As  everyliuman  instinct  has  its  analogy  in  nature,  so  has  that  instinct 
of  which  conscience  is  in  time  developed.  If  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  be  rightly  understood,  and  the  evil  recognized  which  follows 
neglect  or  violation  of  natural  laws,  tlie  order  of  the  moral  world,  trans- 
gression against  which  constitutes  sin,  will  be  easily  grasped.  Just  as 
every  breach  of  the  laws  of  nature  speaks  distinctly  in  the  outward 
visible  world,  so  does  the  voice  of  conscience  make  itself  loudly  heard 
within,  when,  by  something  unworthy  of  its  higher  destiny,  the  laws 
of  human  nature  are  violated. 

None  but  those  who  do  not  understand  or  observe  the  nature  and 
character  of  children,  who  have  forgotten  their  own  childhood,  and 
have  no  feeling  or  love  for  nature,  will  consider  it  a  piece  of  far-fetched 
absurdity,  thus  to  interpret  the  earliest  games  of  children  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  beginning  of  mental  develop- 
ment. If  the  first  play  and  laughter  of  the  infant  had  no  connection 
with  the  last  deeds  of  the  old  man,  how  could  we  pretend  to  believe  in 
anything  like  continuity  in  human  life,  and  man's  inward  develop- 
ment ?    Only  when  the  idea  of  this  continuity  has  been  fully  grasped,  * 
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when  education  shall  succeed  in  preserving  unbroken  the  thread  which 
coiiuecta  the  child  with  the  youth,  will  the  man  live  and  act  to  the  end 
of  his  days  up  to  the  ideal  of  his  youth.  And  then  only  shall  we  see 
real  men  and  women  truly  great  and  worthy  characters. 

In  an  age  like  ours,  when  fresh  advances  must  be  made  in  order,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  heal  the  breach  which  has  hitherto  existed  between  man 
and  nature — and  which  was  necessary  for  the  growth  of  human  imder- 
standing  and  consciousness — and  to  bring  humanity  and  nature,  by 
the  conquest  and  spiritualization  of  the  latter,  into  a  new  bond  of 
union,  in  an  age  when  natural  science  places  itself  at  the  head  of  all 
science,  and  subdues  to  itself  one  department  of  life  after  another,  a 
new  generation  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  receiving  its 
initiation  in  this  temple  of  Divine  revelation,  and  being  fitted  to  exer- 
cise wisely  the  sovereignty  assigned  to  man  over  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
And  this  initiation  must  take  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  life, 
through  the  teaching  of  the  symbolic  language  of  nature,  which  chil- 
dren's eyes  can  read  better  than  others.  As  humanity  in  the  dawn  of 
its  existence  apprehended  clearly  the  language  of  nature,  and  heard  in 
it  distinctly  the  voice  of  God,  so  in  the  thousand  voices  of  nature  does 
the  child  hear  Crod  speaking  to  it,  and  lofty  truths  are  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  its  soul.  The  rippling  brook  tells  him  the  loveliest 
fairy  tales ;  the  vine-leaves  swayed  by  the  summer  breeze  reveal  to  him 
the  first  secrets  of  beauty ;  the  flowers  greet  him  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  exchange  smiling  glances  with  him ;  the  wind-chased  clouds, 
painted  by  tbe  evening  sun,  shape  themselves  to  his  fancy  into  magic 
pictures  of  an  ideal  world ;  butterflies  and  insects  speak  to  him  in  a 
familiar  language,  and  the  birds  gladden  with  poetry  that  is  ever  new. 

In  such  a  world  of  beauty  and  divine  peace,  the  young  heart  will  so 
expand  and  strengthen  as  to  be  able  later  to  endure  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  the  human  world,  will  acquire  force  sufl^cient  to  overcome  all 
adverse  powers,  and  gain  an  indomitable  belief  in  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  an  immutable  trust  in  the  fatherly  love  of  Grod. 

^  What  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  separate  1 "  says  Frdbel 
with  regard  to  man's  "  union  with  nature." 
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X.      THE  child's  first  RELATIONS  TO  MANKIND. 

The  child  awakens  to  life  in  its  mother's  arms,  its  mother  is,  so  to 
say,  its  own  wider  life.  Without  her  care,  without  her  looks  of  love, 
existence  would  offer  a  sorry  prospect  to  the  young  new-comer.  The 
mother  must  be  her  child's  first  mediator  with  the  world  and  mankind. 

The  physical  union  between  mother  and  child,  which  still  continnes 
for  some  time  after  birth,  becomes  gradually  loosened,  and  that  first  by 
the  child  learning  to  walk,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  physical  independ- 
ence. But  even  in  this  earliest  period  of  the  child's  life  a  certain  degree 
of  spiritual  union,  between  mother  and  child,  must  have  been  gained, 
if,  with  the  growing  fi*eedom  and  independence  of  body,  there  is  to  be 
an  increase  of  the  mental  union  from  which  the  mother  derives  her 
chief  educational  power.  Woe  to  the  child  who  learns  to  run  without 
ever,  during  its  first  exercise  of  this  new  freedom,  hurrying  back  in 
terror  to  his  mother's  loviug  arms  !  To  the  end  of  his  life  there  will  be 
a  void  in  his  soul,  for  the  first  love-bond  in  his  life  was  not  knit  closely 
and  securely  enough.  But  if  the  hearts  of  motlier  and  child  are  rightly 
fused  together,  during  the  period  of  bodily  union  and  earliest  nurture, 
then  the  physical  emancipation  of  the  child  will  work  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  regards  mind  and  spirit ;  spiritual  union  will  increase  with 
the  child's  consciousness  of  its  physical  independence  of  its  mother, 
with  the  development  of  its  personality. 

The  first  utterance  through  which  the  child  expresses  its  love  relation- 
ship to  human  beings,  to  its  mother,  is  smiling.  The  himian  heart  alone 
is  capable  of  laughter  and  tears,  and  for  the  newborn  infant  this  is  the 
only  language  at  command  to  express  its  wants  and  feelings. 

All  relationships  start  from  one  point,  one  object,  and  they  most  first 
be  firmly  knit  round  this  point  before  they  can  bear  to  have  their  limits 
widened.  Thus  the  mother  should  be  the  central  point  round  which 
the  child's  being  revolves  at  first ;  she  should  not  allow  any  one  else  to 
have  so  much  to  do  with  him  as  herself,  in  order  that  his  heart  may 
learn  to  concentrate  itself.  A  great  deal  of  harm  is  still  done  in  this 
respect  by  nurses  and  other  servants.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents, 
who  are  surrounded  by  numbers  of  attendants,  and  handed  over  first  to 
one  and  then  another,  frequently  grow  up  with  weak,  unstable  affections. 

The  natural  sequence  of  human  relationship  for  the  child  is  from 
the  mother  to  the  father,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  grandparents,  the 
more  distant  members  of  the  family,  and  the  servants  of  the  bouse ; 
and  after  these  come  its  own  playfellows  and  the  friends  of  its  parents. 
Very  young  children  are  apt  to  cry,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  on  a  look  of 
alarm,  if  taken  amongst  a  large  company  of  strangers,  and  this  is  sim- 
ply because  they  cannot  yet  feel  any  connection  between  themselves 
and  people  outside  their  own  family,  and  are  therefore  frightened  by 
them.    Everything  strange  and  unknown,  unless  it  be  led  up  to  by 
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gradual  transitions,  gives  a  shock  to  the  system.  If  tlie  harmony  of 
the  soul  is  to  be  complete  in  the  future,  the  child's  feelings  must  not 
be  overstrained  at  first,  but  be  allowed  to  expand  gradually. 

Hence  it  must  always  have  a  pernicious  efEect  to  take  young  children 
out  of  the  family  circle,  and  set  them  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  commu- 
nity, where  no  natural  bonds  of  affection  can  be  knit.*  Children  who 
have  been  placed  at  an  early  age  in  orphanages,  or  who  have  spent  the 
first  part  of  their  lives  in  a  foundling  hospital,  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  a  melancholy,  listless  expression  of  countenance ;  they  always 
look  as  if  something  was  wanting  to  them,  however  good  the  arrange- 
ments of  tliese  institutions  may  be.  Nothing  can  fully  take  the  place 
of  the  natural  atmosphere  of  family-life  which  has  been  divinely  or- 
dained for  children,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  orphan  asylums  do,  to  an  immense  extent,  compensate  the  little 
ones  received  in  them  for  the  want  of  a  mother's  care  and  love. 

**  Father,  mother,  and  chUd  make  up  at  first  the  whole  human  being,*' 
says  Frobel.  The  family  is  the  first  link  in  the  organism  of  humanity, 
the  first  social  community.  And  if  this  first  link  be  imperfect,  how 
can  the  others  hang  together  properly? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  small  circle,  in  which  the  starting  point  of 
morality  may  be  said  to  lie,  does  not  in  course  of  time  extend  its  horizon, 
exclusive  family  love  would  degenerate  into  family  egotism,  of  which 
there  is  already  quite  enough  in  the  world.  In  the  Middle-Ages  such 
exclusiveness  was  to  a  certain  extent  necessary ;  it  had  its  justifications 
and  its  good  results.  But  in  the  present  day  the  conditions  of  life  are 
different ;  and  family  egotism,  such  particularly  as  exists  among  the 
aristocracy  and  in  the  seclusion  of  country  life,  must  be  rooted  out  as  a 
remnant  of  feudalism  if  the  love  of  humanity  is  to  increase  and  spread. 

Hence  children,  when  once  they  have  become  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  family  circle — ^have  embraced  all  its  members  in  their  affections — 
must  be  introduced  to  a  larger  circle,  which  should  consist  chiefly  of 
children  of  their  own  age.  The  face  of  tlie  youngest  child  will  brighten 
with  delight  when  it  meets  another  of  the  same  size  or  age.  An  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  sympathy  arises  where  there  is  a  similar  degree  of 
development,  just  as  in  later  life  people  of  kindred  minds  become  at- 
tached to  one  another.  The  Kindergarten  affords  the  best  possible 
playground  for  infants,  even  before  their  second  year ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  nurses. 

The  hand-games  in  the  "  Mutter  und  Kosdieder  "  furnish  also  the  first 
introduction  to  the  family  relationships. 

Almost  everything  that  comes  imder  a  child's  notice  will  suggest  to 
it  these  relationships,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  known  to  it.    Its 

*It  is  quite  another  thing,  to  take  yonng  children  (even  during  their  two  first  years) 
for  part  of  the  day  to  Kindergartens,  for  they  will  there  be  thrown  only  with  ohlldren, 
and  will  have  companions  of  their  own  age. 
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dolls  are  made  to  represent  father,  or  mother  and  children ;  it  plays  at 
being  father  or  mother  with  its  little  companions.  A  child  of  two  yeacs 
old  or  so  will  cry  out :  **  Father  and  mother  stars ! "  while  gazing  at 
two  large  shining  orbs  in  the  heavens  (see  **Mutter  und  Katelieder "). 
These  and  a  hundred  other  examples  teach  us  what  a  prominent  place 
this  most  natural  of  relations  occupies  in  the  minds  of  children. 

In  one  of  the  finger-games  the  child's  fingers  are  made  to  repreeeut 
its  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

For  instance : 

This  is  the  mother,  dear  and  good; 
This  ifl  the  father,  of  merry  mood; 
This  Is  the  brother,  strong  and  tall; 
This  is  the  sister,  beloved  of  all; 
This  is  the  baby,  still  tender  and  small; 
And  this  the  whole  family  wo  call. 
Coimt  them— one,  two,  throe,  four,  fire, 
To  be  happy  and  good  they  always  strive. 

In  another  game  the  fingers  are  counted  and  doubled  down  one  after 
the  other  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  the  names 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  of  the  child  itself  are  enumerated : 

To  thnmb  now  I  say  one; 

To  index  finger,  two; 

To  middle  finger,  three; 

To  ring  finger,  four; 

At  little  finger  five  I  number. 

Kow  I've  put  them  all  to  bed, 

Pillowed  is  each  sleepy  head; 

Let  them  rest  in  peaceful  slumber.— .^Im^iia  Gumey. 

• 

Counting  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  to  little  children, 
as,  indeed,  may  be  everything  that  is  of  importance  for  their  develop- 
ment, if  only  it  be  presented  to  them  in  a  suitable  form ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  make  the  importance  of  number  intelligible  to  them  by 
degrees,  either  with  the  measure  of  music,  or  the  rhythm  of  verse,  or 
by  giving  them  a  number  of  things  to  count  This  little  game  also 
affords  opportunity  for  exercising  children's  power  of  self-coutroL 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  them  than  to  stand  perfectly  still  without 
making  a  sound  or  movement ;  it  is  in  vain  that  they  are  bidden  to  be 
silent  unless  they  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  reason  for  silence. 
But  here  is  a  game  of  which  they  understand  the  meaning,  and  they 
will  remain  perfectly  motionless,  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  whole  minutes,  and  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  under 
the  impression  that  they  must  not  wake  the  sleeping  little  ones. 

From  young  children  only  very  little  must  be  expected,  and  only  a 
little  at  a  time  can  be  taken  in  by  them.  The  smallest  efforts  increased 
by  degrees  will  lead  up  at  last  to  the  greatest  ones. 

In  another  of  the  finger-games  the  fingers  represent  a  flower-basket 
in  which  the  child  carries  flowers  to  its  father,  and  thus  opportunity  is 
affordlsd  to  the  tiniest  human  being  of  expressing  its  love  in  action. 
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The  motto  to  this  is : 

**  Seek  your  children's  hearts  to  hold. 

By  all  the  means  you  can  devise ; 
Even  their  love  for  you  may  grov  oold, 

A  plant  that  is  not  watered  dies.*' 

Further  on  in  the  book  we  find  two  grandmothers  visiting  each  other 

with  their  grandchildren :    this  is  an  expansion  of  family  relations. 

The  stoiy  conuected  with  this  game  strings  together  all  the  various 

objects  which  have  hitherto  served  the  child  as  playthings  in  order  to 

produce  on  its  mind  an  impression  of  the  continuity  and  connection  of 

all  tiling^. 

Frbbel  says : 

"  The  child  should  grow  into  a  full  harmonious  whole, 
This  is,  while  yet  on  earth,  the  destiny  of  his  soul.** 

It  is  one  of  Frobel's  leading  ideas,  and  one  which  recurs  again  and 
again,  to  impress  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  universe  and  of 
humanity  on  the  child's  mind  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways. 

If  the  modern  mania  for  associations  would  extend  itself  to  associa- 
tions of  families,  for  the  combined  purpose  of  improving  education  and 
of  introducing  greater  community  into  it,  more  good  would  be  done 
than  by  all  the  associations  for  material  and  industrial  ends.  The 
Kindergarten  furnishes  the  best  means  for  this  purpose  by  placing  the 
beginnings  of  education  among  a  community  of  friendly  families,  each 
member  of  which  has  the  opportunity  of  using  his  endowments  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  young  generation. 

As  in  the  case  of  adult  individuals,  of  nations,  and  of  humanity, 
there  are  great  and  critical  periods  of  development  which  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  their  careers  or  histories — so  is  it  with  the  growth 
of  children.  It  is  such  periods  as  these  that  Frobel  endeavours  to  point 
oat  and  explain  to  mothers  in  order  that  they  may  turn  them  to  tlleir 
destined  use.  The  greater  the  child's  unconsciousness  at  the  time,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  effect  on  its  moral  development  of  all  impressions 
it  may  receive.  If  these  critical  periods  of  growth  were  judicioui^ly  dealt 
with,  not  too  roughly  interfered  with,  while  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
watched  and  helped  to  make  their  work  lasting,  the  whole  development 
of  the  character  would  receive  a  different  and  a  better  bias.  The  most 
trifling  incidents  are  of  importance  in  childhood ;  for  the  whole  future 
life  is  influenced  by  the  impressions  made  then. 

For  instance,  Frobel  looks  upon  the  child's  first  fall  as  an  important 
event  in  his  early  development,  and  one  of  which  the  full  impression 
should  not  be  disturbed.  The  child's  confidence  in  running  arises  from 
his  being  still  ignorant  of  danger — he  is  like  virtue  which  has  not  yet 
been  tried  I  He  falls,  and  is  for  the  first  time  frightened  out  of  the 
repose  of  unconsciousness.  The  wise  plan  then  would  be  to  leave  him 
to  himself,  not  to  lift  him  up  at  once  and  overwhelm  him  with  pity  and 
lamentations,  even  though  he  should  have  hurt  himself  a  little  and 
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begun  to  cry.  This  first  fright  and  pain  will  thus  produce  their  full 
impression  ou  him,  and  foresight  will  be  awakened  in  him ;  Lis  ^eif- 
confidencc  will  no  longer  bo  a  blind  instinct,  and  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  strength  and  skill  will  become  gradually  recognized. 

Nothing  makes  people  so  superficial  as  being  subject  to  constant 
rapid  successions  of  impressions,  the  one  effacing  the  other,  and  no 
lasting  mark  being  left  on  the  mind  or  character.  The  present  genera- 
tion, in  the  rich  and  fashionable  world  especially,  affords  ample  proof 
of  tliis.  Kapid  reading,  rapid  traveling,  enjoyments  of  every  kind 
(even  the  noble  pleasures  of  art  and  nature)  crowded  one  on  the  other, 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern  life  generally,  tend  more  than  anythiog 
else  to  produce  superficiality,  emptiness,  and  dullness. 

So  little  thought  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  signification  of  chil- 
dren's earliest  play,  that  we  cannot  too  often  remind  our  readers  not  to 
look  for  tliis  meaning  in  the  outward  form  of  their  games,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  utterances  of  children,  being  the  natural  ex|^res»ion  of 
their  human  nature,  reveal  this  nature  in  its  earliest  beghinings.  A 
considerable  number  of  examples  from  the  series  in  the  *' 3/u«fr  iind 
KostUedcr  **  is  necessary  to  make  FrobeFs  theories  quite  intelligible. 

One  of  the  well-known  games  often  played  with  little  children,  and 
which  always  causes  them  great  enjoyment,  is  Bo-Peep.  Now  it  is 
Frobel's  theory  that  whatever  invariably  calls  forth  expressions  of 
delight  from  the  little  beings,  and  has  become  a  tolerably  universal 
practice,  has  always  a  deep  significance  for  their  development ;  and  he 
explains  the  never-ending  delight  afforded  by  the  game  of  I3o-Peep  in 
this  manner :  that  the  child  through  the  momentary  separation  from 
its  mother  (viz.,  when  she  is  hidden  by  the  handkerchief)  becomes 
more  conscious  of  its  dependence  on  her,  and  for  this  reason  that  noth- 
ing can  be  realized,  or  made  objective  to  tlie  mind,  except  by  contrast 
with  its  opposite.  But  if  tlie  mother  should  neglect  to  evince  her  joy 
at  seeing  her  child  again  after  being  hidden  from  him,  or  should  allow 
the  child  to  remain  hidden  too  long  witliout  looking  for  him  and  rejoic- 
ing at  finding  him  again,  a  love  of  hiding  for  its  own  sake  may  grado- 
ally  be  acc^uired,  and  thus  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  habit  of 
concealment,  from  which  falsehood  and  deceit  are  not  far  removed. 

Who  could  pretend  to  decide  exactly  where  the  first  imperceptible 
germs  of  evil  in  the  human  soul  originate,  and  how  they  show  them- 
selves ?  Th(»  faintest  gleam  that  promises  to  light  up  the  darkness  of 
early  psychology  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  educationalist,  and  Frobel 
has  certainly  penetrated  deeper  than  any  one  else  into  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  the  soul's  life.  Good  and  evil  lie  always  close  together, 
but  Divine  Providence  can  make  good  come  even  out  of  evil;  and 
education  sliould  do  its  utmost  to  use  the  impulses  which  might  lead  to 
evil  for  the  promotion  of  good.  With  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  game 
of  Bo-Peep  exciting  in  the  child  a  love  of  concealment  Frobel  says : 
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"  From  the  very  point  whence  danger  threatens  to  come,  help  may  come 
also— as  it  always  is  in  God's  world — if  only  you,  the  motlier,  rightly 
understand  how  to  turn  to  a  right  account  every  impulse  of  your  child's 
nature.  Through  the  outward  8e[>aration,  rightly  used,  the  sense  of 
inward  union  will  be  strengthened  in  the  child.  The  great  end  every- 
where to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  attainment  of  unity,  and  every  separa- 
tion should  be  made  to  conduce  to  this  end." 

What  is  most  essential  for  the  later  educational  influence  of  the 
mother  is  that  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  her  child's  df'velopment 
she  should  have  succeeded  in  gaining  its  confidence,  so  that,  when  the 
moment  of  the  first  fault  (or  "  fall  ")  comes,  the  child  should  not  think 
of  hiding  itself  from  her.  But  this  confidence  can  only  be  won  by  the 
mother's  living  in  the  child's  life,  that  is  to  say,  playing  with  it,  enter- 
ing into  everything  that  occupies  its  little  mind ;  in  short,  understand- 
ing and  rightly  directing  ita  earliest  utterances.  If  the  first  fault  has 
been  committed,  loving  sympathy  with  the  child's  inward  suffering, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
brought  on  by  himself,  will  have  more  effect  than  any  scolding  or 
punishment  That  these  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with  as  the  child 
grows  older  is  of  course  understood ;  but  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
fault  are  always  its  most  effectual  punishment.  The  youngest  child 
can  tell  at  once  whether  praise  or  blame  is  intended  in  a  look,  and  if 
the  mother  possess  true  educational  tact  she  can  do  much  in  this  way. 

This  occasion  of  the  child's  first  fault  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  it  brings  ^dth  it  the  first  awakening  of  conscience. 

In  order  that  he  may  learn  to  listen  to  this  inward  voice,  to  catch  by 
degrees  its  faintest  whispers,  and  follow  them  obediently,  the  child 
must  first  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  attention  to  a  call  addressed  to 
himself.    Frbbel  associates  the  first  attention  to  the  mother's  call  with 

THK  CUCKOO  GAMS, 

The  child  is  hidden  in  its  mother's  arms  or  close  to  her,  does  not  see 
her,  but  hears  her  call,  and  is  delighted  by  the  sound  of  her  voice.  If 
the  child  be  constantly  kept  up  to  following  obediently  the  voice  of  his 
mother  directing  him  to  what  is  good  and  right,  he  will  also  listen  to 
the  voice  within  him,  and  not  let  it  speak  in  vain.  If  the  mother  haa 
made  her  call  dear  to  him  by  never  requiring  of  him  anything  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  childish  nature  or  to  his  particular  character,  then  he  will 
also  love  the  call  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  this  voice  will 
accompany  him  through  life  as  a  guardian  angel  and  bind  him  to  God. 
The  same  relation  which  exists  between  the  child  and  mother  after  the 
former  has  learned  to  distinguish  his  own  will,  and  therewith*  his  own 
personality  from  that  of  his  mother,  will  exist  later  between  his  indi- 
vidual inclinations  and  the  judicial  or  warning  voice  of  universal  reason 
speaking  to  him  through  conscience.  If  love,  loving  obedience,  and 
trusting  confidence  prevail  between  mother  and  child  instead  of  fear 
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of  severity  and  punishments,  there  ^ill  be  a  possibility  in  later  life  of 
that  true  virtue  which  follows  the  dictates  of  conscience,  not  from  cow- 
ardice and  fear  of  compulsion  (inward  or  outward),  but  from  free 
choice  and  out  of  love  of  right,  and  of  God.  Whether  a  human  being 
becomes  a  moral  freedman  (within  the  given  limits)  or  a  slave  to  his 
own  and  others'  caprices,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  foundation 
laid  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  development.  It  is  not  how  often  or 
how  seldom  he  fails,  but  how  he  lifts  himself  up  from  his  falls  and 
atones  for  sins  committed,  that  determines  the  moral  worth  of  a  man. 

In  our  days,  when  obedience  to  personal  authority  is  growing  less 
and  less,  it  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  should 
do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  obedience  to  law.  The  child  should 
be  made  to  feel  at  an  early  age  that  his  parents  and  teachers  are,  like 
himself,  subject  to  a  higher  power,  in  order  that  there  may  be  early 
awakened  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  a  moral  order,  to  whose  aa> 
thority  he  will  in  time  have  to  submit.  All  the  qualities  of  a  child 
may,  if  not  carefully  watched,  pass  over  into  their  oppositea  and  de- 
generate into  faults. 

The  first  characteristic  with  which  education  has  to  contend  is  self- 
will.  Without  a  certain  amount  of  self-will  the  character  would  never 
develop  itself  ;  for  it  is  precisely  out  of  self-wiU,  L  e.,  one's  own  will, 
that  the  resolution,  the  assertion  of  one's  own  personality  and  opinion, 
in  short,  all  that  makes  of  human  beings  morally  responsible  men  and 
women,  is  developed. 

The  child's  self-will  is  the  perverted  expression  of  his  growing  feel- 
ing of  personality.  This  feeling  is  roused  when  something  contrary 
happens  to  it,  or  something  that  it  wants  is  denied  to  it.  Now  if  this 
something  be  a  thing  that  he  is  justified  in  wanting,  something  that  has 
to  do  with  a  necessity  of  his  preservation  or  development,  the  child  is 
in  the  right ;  but  if  he  simply  will  not  submit  to  some  justifiable  de- 
mand of  his  elders,  then  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and  must  not  be  listened 
to.  For  instance,  a  child  cries  in  its  cradle  for  food,  or  from  an  in- 
stinct of  cleanliness,  or  any  other  justifiable  prompting  of  its  nature, 
and  is  not  attended  to,  and  this  neglect  excites  him  to  anger,  and  his 
screaming  is  set  down  to  self-will.  In  such  a  case  the  mother  or  nurse 
is  to  blame.  But  if  a  child  simply  cries  whenever  it  wants  to  be  taken 
out  of  its  cradle,  it  must  not  always  be  humored  ;  so  that  its  will  or 
determination  may  not  degenerate  into  obstinacy  or  willfulness.  True, 
the  child  may  be  said  to  be  justified  in  requiring  that  which  is  agreeable 
to  it,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  what  is  disagreeable ;  as,  for  instance, 
lying  alouo  and  unoccupied  in  its  cradle.  But  then  some  occupation 
should  be«provided  for  it  in  its  cradle,  and  thus  the  reasonable  part  of 
its  demand  be  satisfied. 

It  is  most  essential  that  children  should  learn  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  even  sometimes  to  do 
without  what  they  are  justified  in  wishing  for,  and  to  bear  what  is 
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nnpleasaut  to  them  for  the  sake  of  others ;  they  must  be  trained  from 
their  cradles  to  subordinate  the  individual  will  to  the  community,  and 
to  sacrifice  self  out  of  love  to  others.  But  these  exercises  in  self-denial 
must  not  at  first  extend  to. giving  up  an3^ing  really  necessary  to  them, 
and  must  never  last  too  long. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  education  than  to  strike  the  right 
balance  in  this  matter,  on  which  the  whole. struggle  of  human  life 
turns ;  avoidance  of  all  that  is  disagreeable,  of  all  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
striving  after  well-being  and  happiness,  are  the  two  opposite  forces  by 
means  of  which  Providence  works  out  our  whole  development.  Here, 
too,  love,  the  highest  principle  of  morality,  is  the  only  one  that  can  lead 
in  the  right  direction.  Let  children  learn  through  love  to  give  up  their 
own  will  to  others ;  this  is  the  only  right  sort  of  obedience  and  that 
which  arouses  energy  for  good,  whereas  obedience  from  fear  produces 
cowardice.  The  obedience  of  love  begets  reverence,  the  noble  desire 
not  to  grieve  parents  or  others  who  are  beloved,  and  from  it  there  will 
spring  later  a  holy  fear  and  reverence  of  God. 

In  training  children  to  obey,  very  little  distinction  is  made  Ibetween 
right  and  wrong  obedience.  The  child's  will  is  too  often  cowed  instead 
of  being  guided  and  directed  towards  right ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
so  few  human  beings  attain  that  true  moral  independence  without 
which  the  highest  kind  of  freedom,  that  of  self-government,  is  impossi- 
ble, and  the  inner  kernel  of  the  character  can  never  fully  unfold  itself. 

Frobel  lays  down  the  following  general  rules :  To  satisfy  the  child's 
demands  as  much  as  possible ;  to  be  wisely  indulgent ;  not  to  command 
and  forbid  unreasonably ;  and^to  allow  the  child,  as  far  as  it  can  do  so 
without  injury,  to  teach  itself  by  its  own  experiences. 

It  would  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  to  make  children  obedient  if  people 
began  in  earliest  childhood,  and  set  to  work  in  the  right  way.  Before 
egotistic  inclinations,  selfish  impulses  and  passions  have  yet  been 
aroused  and  become  obstacles  in  the  way,  submission  to  law,  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  guise  of  parental  authority,  is  not  difficult  to  the 
child  if  only  he  has  been  inspired  with  a  sense  that  nothing  but  his  wel- 
fare and  happiness  are  thought  of. 

This  applies  also  to  animals,  who  know  at  once  whether  harm  or 
good  is  meant  them.  One  glance  at  the  human  eye  is  enough  to  inspire 
the  animal  and  the  little  child  with  confidence  or  distrust.  It  is  only  by 
patience  and  love  that  animals  can  be  trained,  not  by  commanding  and 
forbidding;  and  yet  this  latter  plan  is  the  one  chiefly  adopted  with 
young  children,  in  spite  of  the  proverb  which  says,  '*  Das  verbot  nur 
reizt,"  These  then  are  the  chief  things  to  be  remembered :  That  love 
begets  confidence ;  that  only  what  is  right  and  wholesome  should  be 
required  of  children ;  that  all  compulsion  should  be  avoided  from  the 
beginning ;  that  they  should  never  be  taxed  beyond  their  strength,  and 
that  everything  that  ia  disagreeable  to  them  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  averted  from  them. 
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Afl  they  grow  older,  more  and  more  may  by  degrees  be  exacted  from 
them,  and  soinetimes  even  that  which  for  the  moment  is  difficult  and 
disagreeable,  for  love  and  trust  will  submit  blindly  and  conquer  the 
individual  will. 

And  as  it  is  only  in  childhood  that  a  firm  basis  of  true  obedience  can 
be  laid,  so  it  is  with  all  virtues  which  depend  chiefly  on  the  formation 
of  good  habits  and  experience  of  their  beneficial  consequences.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  first  period  of  childhood 
should  be  understood  in  its  minutest  details  and  treated  accordingly. 

Another  critical  moment  in  the  development  of  children,  and  one 
which  the  <*  Mutter  und  Kaselieder  **  takes  note  of,  is  when  they  first 
begin  to  observe  that  people  are  talking  about  them  and  criticising  them. 
Without  the  desire  to  gain  the  love  and  approval  of  others,  the  human 
being  would  be  deprived  of  his  strongest  stimulus  in  his  endeavors  after 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  This  desire  kindles  in  the  child  as  soon 
as  he  arrives  at  a  distinct  perception  of  his  own  personality.  He  then 
begins  to  wish  to  be  loved  and  praised  by  others,  and  it  depends  on  the 
right  or  wrong  guidance  of  this  instinct  whether  it  will  develop  into 
proper  love  and  reverence,  or  into  vanity  and  ambition. 

In  the  games  <<  The  Riders  and  the  Good  Child,"  and  <<  The  Riders 
and  the  Sulky  Child,"  Frobel  endeavors  to  teach  mothers  the  right  way 
of  dealing  in  this  respect,  by  making  the  riders  delighted  with  the  good 
child,  while  they  leave  the  sulky  one  behind.  Children  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  loved  for  their  good  qualities,  and  not  for  their 
outward  appearance.  They  are  too  apt  to  hear  themselves  praised  as 
the  **  pretty  child,"  the  "  beautiful  chilcf; "  to  have  their  clothes  ad- 
mired, etc.  The  attention  of  many  mothers  is  exclusively  taken  Tip 
with  their  children's  dress.  *'  What  will  people  say  if  you  make  your 
frock  dirty,  crumple  your  hat?"  and  so  forth,  is  ihe  ordinary  taDcof 
nurses.  Thus  the  child  grows  up  with  the  idea  that  people  pay  more 
attention  to  its  outward  person,  and  value  it  more  for  this  than  fbr  its 
real  merits.  Outward  appearance  is,  indeed,  the  standard  of  the  many. 
Whatever  the  cliildren  see  their  parents  value  or  despise,  they  wiU  value 
or  despise  themselves. 

If  ever  a  time  is  to  come  when  appearance  shall  no  longer  rule  the 
world,  or  at  any  rate  when  reality  shall  have  a  humble  place  by  its  side, 
children  must  be  supplied  with  a  proper  standard  at  the  be^nning  of 
life.  Pride,  vanity  and  bragging,  which  beget  folly  and  crimes  of  eray 
kind,  originate  in  the  early  perversion  of  noble  impulses  which  wars 
implanted  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose  of  striving  after  good.  And 
as  succeeding  generations  inherit  from  each  other  sins  and  h 
so  the  virtues  that  have  been  cultivated  in  humanity,  and  whose 
lie  in  the  first  motions  of  the  child's  soul,  may  also  be  transmxttBd* 
The  whole  problem  of  the  development  of  humanity  GonsiBtB  in 
from  semblance  to  reality. 
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"Saying  the  Cateehism." 


SAYING  THE  CATBCHISH-DR.  CLARK& 

WTiat  the  Catechism  has  not  Done. 

Now.  per  contra.    You,  guDtlcmen,  are  all  well  versed  in  history,  and 
therefore  let  me  ask  you, — 

Have  you  ever  read  df  any  man  who  was  made  a  hkUant  politician  by 
the  Calecliism?    1  fancy  I  hear  you  all  answer,  No. 

Did  you  ever  read  of  a  vtUy  dcma^offue  who  was  made  such  by  the  Cat- 
echism?   No. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  man  who  was  brought  up  on  the  Catechism, 
who  did  not  wie  on  rainy  days,  and  vote  right,  too?    No. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  defaulter,  or  a  cormnunist,  or  a  profafie  stcearer,  or 
a  bull  dozer,  wlio  was  brought  up  on  the  Catechism?    No. 

Have  you  ever  heanl  that  the  Catechism  has  made  men  mean,  or  trick- 
iitJi,  or  given  to  low  cunning?    No. 

But  does  not  all  history  affirm,  that  such  teaching  tends  to  make  men 
lionorahle,  and  large licartai,  and  magnanimous,  and  patriotic,  as  well  as 
ChrManf    Yes,  yes. 

And  what  Christianity  did  for  Westhampton,  it  can  do  for  Boston  and 
New  York,  for  Paris  and  Peking,  for  Timbuctoo  arid  Louisiana. 
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Surely  a  Book  which  has  produced  such  Results — and  is  still  capable  of 
producing  such  Results— general,  educational,  and  preventive,  ought  not  to 
pass  not  only  out  of  use,  but  out  of  the  knowledge  of  this  generation; 
and  the  little  we  can  do  to  perpetuate  that  knowledge  among  the  students 
of  our  educational  history,  we  will  do,  by  transferring  its  contents  verbatim 
from  the  very  plates  from  which  Ira  Webster  printed  in  1843  his  edition 
of  the  issue  of  1T77.  for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  the  genera- 
tion of  his  day.  We  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  Shorter  Catechimii 
was  the  only,  or  the  main  factor  in  the  problem  of  Westhampton  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  it  was  and  is.  At  best,  her  sons  and  daughters  have  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  go  out  hence,  and  complete  their  education  in  the 
great  university  of  life  and  affairs.  The  practical  efficiency  of  the  old 
fashioned  New  England  rural  training  was  not  in  such,  school  manuals  as 
the  Primer,  the  Psalter,  and  the  Testament— Old  or  New,  but  in  the  true 
Froebt'lian  and  Pcstalozzian  principle,  and  the  ever  varied  round  of  Object- 
Teaching — the  necessity  and  habit  of  doing  something  from  morning  to 
night  in  the  mutual  help  and  chores  of  the  household  and  farm.  If  this 
can  be  only  a  little  better  systematized  and  adapted,  with  good  religions 
training,  clearly  understood,  and  good  examples  in  school  and  at  home, 
it  will  be  a  glorious  return  to  first  principles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  give  the  Primer  verbatim,  et  literatim,  etpunetuaUm 
from  'the  only  genuine  and  correct  edition'  since  John  Hancock  was 
made  Pr<?sident  of  the  American  Congress,  May  24,  1775.  We  cannot 
present  it  to  our  readers  in  the  same  square  form,  and  blue  paper  cover, 
and  strap  binding,  but  with  Dr.  Clarke  they  will  find  it  good  enough  as 
it  contains  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
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SAYING  THE  CATECHISM.* 

I  bold  in  my  hand  a  very  small  book,  wbicb  perbaps  some  of  you,  in 

all  your  rescarcbes  tbrougb  tbe  large  libraries  in  tbis  country  and  in 

Europe,  bave  never  tiiscovered.     1  know  not  wbo  compiled  i\,  but  ii  has 

d^fji^  nwre  to  fonn  the  New  England  character  tban  any  book  except  the 

Bible.      Allow  me,  tben,  to  introduce  you  to  tbe  **New    England 

Primer."     Here  we  bave,  among  many  other  things,  this  important 

information: 

''In  Adam'sfhU 

We  einned  all." 

"The  cat  doth  play, 
And  after  ekty." 

**  The  dog  doth  bite 
The  thief  at  night;" 

and  so  on.  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  John  Rogers,  burning  at  the  stake 
in  Smitbfield,  in  1554,  and  "  bis  wife  and  nine  small  children,  and  one  at 
tbe  ])reast,"  looking  on.  Does  that  mean  that  be  bad  nine  children  or  ten? 
I  have  stumbled,  then,  upon  two  unsettled  historical  questions:  one  is, 
W?i)  compiled  tlie  New  England  Primer?  and  the  other  is.  How  many  efiil- 
drcn  did  Jaim  Rogers  hate?  We  are  in  tbe  habit  of  settling  such  ques- 
tions here,  but  we  have  not  time  to  settle  these  now. 

The  "Primer"  which  was  used  in  Westhampton  was  a  square  book. 
It  was  not  in  this  oblong,  modem  form.  This  book,  therefore,  does  not 
look  to  me  quite  orthodox  outside ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  orthodox 
inside,  for  it  contains  tbe  Catechism.  The  Catechism,  as  we  studied  and 
recited  it,  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  comprehended  all 
between,  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  and  "the  First  Command- 
ment." The  second  embraced  all  the  "Commandments,"  together  with 
"  What  is  required?  "  and  "  What  is  forbidden?  "  in  them  all,  and  "  The 
reasons  annexed  for  observing  them."  The  third  included  all  from  tbe 
question,  "Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
God? "  to  the  end.  (The  Catechism  was  required,  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  town,  to  be  perfectly  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  in  the 
meeting* bouse  by  all  the  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen.  These  public  recitations  were  held  on  three  different  Sabbaths  in 
the  summer  of  every  year,  with  perhaps  a  fortnight  intervening  between 
each  of  them,  to  allow  sufiicient  time  for  the  children  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory tbe  division  assigned. 

When  tbe  time  arrived  for  commencing  the  exercise,  the  excitement 
was  tremendous.  As  the  great  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  about  to  begin 
between  the  immense  armadas  of  England  and  France,  Lord  Nelson  dis- 
played at  the  masthead  of  his  flagship.  "The  Victory,"  the  exciting 
proclamation,  streaming  in  the  wind,  "  England  expects  every  man 
TO  DO  TITS  DUTY  ! "  That  proclamation  woke  all  tbe  national  enthusiasm 
of  his  otficers  and  men,  and  strung  every  nerve  for  the  awful  conflict 
Scarcely  less  imperative  and  exciting  was  the  annual  announcement  by 

*  From  an  Addrefte  before  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  on  the  town 
of  Westhampton,  Dec.  4, 1S78.    By  Doras  Clarke,  D.  D. 
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Father  Ilalc:  '*  Sai?>ath  after  n^^xt,  the  first  divmon  of  the  Catechism  itiU  he 
recited  here/'    It  sent  a  thrill  through  the  town. 

There  was  *'iio  discharge  in  that  war."    Public  sentiment  demanded 
the  most  implicit  obedience  by  all  conceraed.    The  old  Primers  were 
looked  up.  new  ones  bought,  and  the  parents  set  their  children  to  the 
work  at  once  and  in  earnest.     Every  question  and  every  answer  must  be 
most  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  verbatim  et  literatim  et  punctuatim. 
The  time  for  recitation  was  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service.     All  the 
children  in  the  town,  dressed  in  their  **  Sabba-day  clothes,"  were  arningetl 
shoulder  to  shoulder, — the  boys  on  the  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other 
of  the  broad  aisle,  beginning  at  the  "deacon's  seat"  beneath  the  pulpit, 
and  extending  down  that  aisle,  and  round  through  the  side  aisles  as  far  as 
was  necessary.     The  parents — "children  of  a  larger  growth " — crowded 
the  pews  and  galleries,  tremblingly  anxious  that  their  little  ones  might 
ncciuit  themselves  well.     Many  a  mother  bent  over  that  scene  with  solemn 
interest,  handkerchief  in  hand,  the  tears  of  joy  ready  to  fall  if  their  chil- 
dren shouUl  succeed,  and  tears  of  sorrow  if  they  should  happen  to  fail. 
It  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  painter. 

Father  Hale,  standing  in  the  pulpit,  put  out  the  questions  to  the  chil- 
dren in  order;  and  each  one,  when  the  question  came  to  him,  was  expected 
to  wheel  out  of  the  line,  d  la  miiifaire,  into  the  broad  aisle,  and  face  the 
minister,  tmd  make  his  very  best  obeisance,  and  answer  the  question  put 
to  him  without  the  slightest  mistake.  To  be  told,  tliat  is,  to  be  prompted 
or  corrected  by  the  minister,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  permitted  by  any  child 
who  expected  thereafter  to  have  any  reputation  in  that  town  for  good 
scholarship.  In  this  manner  the  three  divisions  of  the  Cfltec*hism  were 
successively  recited,  while  many  were  the  *•  knees  which  smote  one 
against  another:"  and  many  are  the  persons  who  recollect,  and  will  long 
recollect,  the  palpitating  heart,  the  tremulous  voice,  the  quivering  framt*. 
with  which  for  several  years  they  went  through  that  terrible  ordeal.  But, 
if  the  nervous  effects  of  that  exercise  were  appalling,  the  moral  influence 
was  most  salutary;  and  I  desire,  in  this  presence,  to  Jicknowledge  my  deep 
obligations  to  my  parents,  who  long  since,  as  I  trust,  "  passed  into  the 
skies,"  for  their  fidelity  in  re([uiring  me,  much  against  my  will,  to  com- 
mit to  memory  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  to  "say"  it  six  or  seven 
years  in  succession  in  the  old  meeting-house  in  Westhampton,  amid  trem- 
blings  and  agitations  I  can  never  cease  to  remember. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Catechism  formed  a  i)art  of  the  curriculum 
of  all  the  common  schools  in  that  town  for  half  a  century,  aud  was  as 
thoroughly  taught  and  as  regularly  recited  there  as  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  or  Murray's  English  Grammar.  It  w.as  as  truly  a  classic  as  any 
otlier  book.  It  was  taught  everywhere, — in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and 
in  the  church, — indeed,  it  was  the  principal  intellectual  and  religious /vid 
ulum  of  the  people.  We  had  it  for  breakfast,  and  we  had  it  for  dinner, 
and  we  had  it  for  supper.  The  entire  town  was  mturated  with  its  dcx;- 
trincs,  and  it  is  almost  as  much  so  at  the  present  day.  Tlie  people  could 
not,  of  course,  descend  into  the  profound  depths  of  the  metaphysics  of 
theology,  but  they  thoroughly  understood  the  sj/Kfcm  which  was  held  by 
the  fathers  in  New  England.    They  were  not  indeed  prepared  to 

"R«a»onhlgti 
of  Providence,  To^s\iI\o\\\«(SL^^N?^\\,M\<itoL^ft, 
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but  they  so  clearly  apprehended  what  they  believed  to  bo  the  truths  of  the 
Bible, 

**  That  to  tho  height  of  this  f^^t  armament 

They  could  assort  Eternal  Providence, 

And  Justify  tho  ways  of  God  to  men." 

The  practice  of  instructiDg  the  children  thoroughly  in  tho  Catechism, 
was  very  general  throughout  New  England  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
tho  arrival  of  "The  Mayflower."  Judge  Sewall,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Diary,"  just  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
speaks  of  a  certain  Sabbath,  which,  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  this  city, 
was  called  **TIi6  Catechmng  Daj/"  and  of  his  wearing  a  new  article  of  cloth- 
ing in  honor  of  that  specially  important  custom.  But  I  believe  that  that 
excellent  practice  was  nowhere  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  it  was  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  That  was  largely  owing  to  the  transcendent 
influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards, — clarum  et  tenerabile  nomen, — who  was 
looked  up  to  by  the  ministers  in  Boston  and  Scotland  as  the  oracle  in  all 
metaphysical  and  theological  matters.  His  influence  in  Northampton  and 
Stockbridge,  and  in  the  regions  round  about,  is  visible  to-day  in  tho  pecu- 
liar moral  and  religious  grain  of  the  people.* 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  tJie  way  the  New  England  character  was 
formed.  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  "  Tho  Biglow  Papers,**  has 
given  us  a  very  seasonable  caution  in  relation  to  this  matter.  He  says, 
with  only  a  slight  alteration,  if  his  serio-comic  style  and  orthography  bo 
admissible, 

**  Young  folks  are  smart,  but  all  ainU  good  thcfs  new; 
I  gnoss  the  gran^thers  they  knowcd  Banthin\  ta. 
*  They  toiled  an*  prayed,  built  saro  in  the  boginnln*, 

AjC  never  let  us  tech  the  underpinnin\^^ 

General  BesuU, 

The  general  resvU  was,  and  still  is,  that  sobriety,  largo  intelligence, 
sound  morality,  and  unfeigned  piety  exist  there  to  a  wider  extent  than  in 
any  other  community  of  equal  size  within  the  limits  of  my  acquaintance. 
Revivals  of  religion  have  been  of  great  frequency,  purity,  and  i>ower; 
and  to-day  more  than  one-third  of  the  population,  all  told,  are  members  of 
that  Congregational  church.  Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  regular 
attendants  on  public  worship.  Thirty-eight  of  tho  young  men  have  grad- 
uated from  college,  have  entered  tho  learned  professions,  and  especially 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  several  of  them  have  risen  to  i>ositions  of  the 
highest  usefulness  and  honor.  These,  I  believe,  are  much  larger  per- 
centages of  educated  men,  of  Christian  men,  of  useful  men,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  town  in  this  or  any  other  commonwealth. 

I  have  resided  in  that  town  sixteen  years,  in  Williamstown  four  years, 
in  Andover  three  years,  in  Blandford  twelve  years,  in  Springfield  six 
years,  and  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  thirty-seven  years,  and  have 
therefore  had  some  opportunities  to  form  an  intelligent  Judgment 
of  the  relative  condition,  moral  and  religious,  of  different  parts  of  this 


•For  the  other  side  of  Jonathan  Bdwards*  theok>xy  and  inllaence,  see  article  in  inter- 
oatk>naI  Review  for  July  1880,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmee. 
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Common  wealth ;  and  I  say  it  '*  without  fear  or  favor,  or  hope  of  reward;" 
I  say  it  with  no  invidious  spirit  whatever;  I  say  it  simply  because  hUtoric 
verity  peremptorily  retiuires  that  it  iffiotild  Ix?  said, — that  I  have  nowhere- 
found,  in  these  communities  i^enerjilly,  such  profound  rcfcn'nce  for  th»: 
name  of  JEHOVAH,  the  Infinite  and  Personal  God;  such  uuquestiunin^ 
faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  such  devout  and  r.'on- 
scieniious  ol)8ervancu  of  the  Sablxjith;  such  habitual  practice  of  family 
l>rayers;  such  respect  for  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  such  anxiety  fur 
revivals  of  religion;  such  serious  detennination  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  and  such  deep  conviction  that  it  never  can  Ikj  reached, 
except  by  R'i>entance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  as  I  have 
seen  in  that  town. 

The  cause  of  this  superior  Christian  tone  of  society,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  trace  effects  back  to  their  causi's, — can  Iw  found,  not  in  the  local  posi- 
tion of  that  town,  not  in  its  scenery,  not  in  its  peculiarly  favorable  situa- 
tion for  the  pros(jcution  of  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  not  in  the  wealth  cre- 
atwl  by  great  manufacturing  industries,  for  all  the  manufactories  of  which 
it  can  boast,  I  Iwlieve,  are  a  gristmill  and  a  sawmill;  but  that  cause  is  it.* 
more  thorough  indoctrination,  from  its  si^ttlement  down  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  creating  public  sentiment,  piTmcat- 
ing  domestic!  life,  giving  vigor  to  conscience,  converting  men  to  Christ, 
and  impregnating  society,  through  all  its  ramifications,  with  a  profoundcr 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  During  my  boyhwMi  and  youth,  I  never  knew 
my  father's  house  locked  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  by  day  or  night; 
but  it  was  loc^ked  with  a  lock  of  very  peculiar  construction  and  strength. 
The  Bible  and  the  Catechism  were  the  "  combination  lock  *' which  thor^ 
oughly  protected  every  nuui's  house. 

Educational  liesults. 

The  educatmml  results  of  that  method  of  learning  and  "  Saying  the 
Catechism"  were  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  Committing  so  thor- 
oughly to  memory  such  a  long  scries  of  questions  and  answers,  and  doing 
it  for  .so  man)'  years,  could  not  fail  to  e.xert  a  mo.st  marked  influence  upon 
the  intellectmU  powers.  It  has  long  been  a  question  among  educators 
how  much  the  memorj'  should  be  taxed.  Some  hold  that  it  cannot  be 
overloaded ;  and  others  say  that  to  charge  it  highl}'  weakens  its  abilit}*,  and 
injures  mental  discipline.  What  is  the  memory?  It  is  the  power  of 
storing  up  for  future  use  the  knowledge  we  have  already  acquired,  and  of 
recalling  it  at  pleasure.  Direct  (ilforts  to  do  this  are  doubtless  imwisc; 
but  it  can  Iw  suffici(;ntly  done  in  the  ordinarj'  prcx^csses  of  education  with- 
out direct  effort.  To  form  a  good  memory,  an  idea  must  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  sometimes  it  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again  to  make  a  deep  impression.  That  remarkable  practice  of  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  catechism,  through  so  many  years  and  with  such 
punctilious  accuracy,  met  precisely  these  requirements,  and  was  observed 
to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Archbishop  Whatcley  says  that  **  th^  knoirledge  of  rrum's  ignorance  is  the 
much  neglected  friend  of  human  knowledge.*'  But  that  prftcUcc  of 
*'  Saying  the  Catechism  "  made  the  children  of  Westhampton  jMy 
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attention  to  that  "friend  of  human  knowledge," — "the  knowledge  of 
mnn'H  ignorance."  If  any  thing  can  teach  us  our  "  ignorance."  it  is  a 
"  know^ledge  '*  of  the  great  tniths  taught  in  the  Catechism.  Those  truths 
have  depths  which  the  longest  finite  line  can  never  sound,  and  heights  to 
which  the  boldest  angelic  wing  can  never  soar.  They  teach  us,  too,  that, 
though  men  may  be  highly  intelligent  on  other  subjects,  they  may  be 
profoundly  unacquainted  with  their  relations  to  their  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Judge. 

And,  besides,  the  sharp  definitions  in  the  Catechism  had  the  same  edu- 
cating effect.  A  good  definition  is  said  to  be  more  than  half  the  argu 
ment  Daniel  Webster  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  stating  his  case  so 
clearly  to  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the  senate,  that  the  statement  virtually 
argued  the  case.  It  is  very  much  so  with  the  definitions  of  the  Cate- 
chism. The  statement  is  the  argument.  For  instance,  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  Gkxi, 
and  to  enjoy  Him  forever. "  This  definition  is  so  obviously  accurate, 
and  is  so  thoroughly  corroborated  by  all  our  moral  instincts,  that  it  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  many  a  noble  life. 

"  What  is  God?  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in 
His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth."  Can 
any  thing  be  more  comprehensive  and  exact? 

"What  is  sin?  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression 
of,  the  law  of  God."  Here  we  have  both  the  negative  and  positive  sides 
of  sin, — the  not  doings  and  the  doing.  There  is  nothing  deficient,  and 
notliing  redundant  The  definition  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  no 
more. 

"What  are  the  decrees  of  Gkxi?  The  decrees  of  God  are  His  eternal 
purpose,  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  whereby,  for  His  glory, 
He  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  Against  this  rock  of 
truth  the  waves  of  criticism  have  dashed  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  have  made  no  impression. 

"Did  all  mankind  fall  in  Adam's  first  transgression?  The  covenant 
being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  posterity,  all 
mankind,  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him, 
and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  Tliat  the  fall  of  Adam 
somehow  or  other  afifects  "his  posterity,"  all  history  affirms;  themodvs 
is  infiuitesimally  unimportant,  but  the  representative  or  corporate  theory 
of  the  Catechism  has  been,  historically,  more  generally  accepted  than  any 
other. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  were  men  of  great  intelligence, 
breadth  of  mind,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
their  definitions  are  wonderful  specimens  of  clear  and  exact  thought, — as 
nearly  mathematical  as  the  case  would  admit.  And  then,  too,  such 
was  their  high  sense  of  responsibility,  that  they  took  ample  time 
to  complete  their  work  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  In  the  for- 
mation of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  they  sat  more  than  five  years,  and  held  one  thousand 
one   hundred   and   sixty-three    sessions.    They  considered,  reconsid- 
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ered,  and  considered  over  and  over  again  every  point,  bo  as  to  repro- 
duce tbe  very  mind  and  will  of  the  Great  Inspirer  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  make  their  work  echo  what  they  believed  to  be  the  real  meaning  of 
tliat  Book.     Now,  such  thorough  drilling  m  the  Catechism,  in  its  clear 
definitions  and  exact  statements, — in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the 
church,— could  not  but  exert  a  most  potent  influence  upon  the  suscepti- 
ble minds  of  the  children  and  youth.     It  strengthened  their  memories:  it 
enlarged  their  views;  it  gave  power  to  conscience;  it  awakened  deep  solic- 
itude about  the  Eternal  PHiture;  it  formed  the  habit  of  clear  thought,  of 
close  reasoning,  and  of  logical  deduction ;  and  if  I  may  be  for;^vcn  the 
egotism  of  referring  for  a  moment  to  my  own  experience,  by  way  of 
illustration,  I  would  say,  that  I  have  been  through  the  process  of  calcu- 
lating eclipses  of  the  sun  which  reciuired  the  most  sustained  attention  for 
several  days  in  succession ;  I  have  followed  Butler  in  his  profound  discus- 
sions in  "The  Analogy;"  and  Leibnitz  in  his  herculean  effort  to  wrestle 
in  his  "Thoodicaja,"  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  moral  evil,  and 
sought  to  settle  that  vexed  question,  yes,  that  vexaUstima  quaesUo  of  theo- 
logians, How  could  a  Holy  Qod  permit  sin  to  enter  the  vnioersef — but  I  have 
never  discovered  thnt  all  those  calculations  and  discussions  exerted  a 
better  influence  upon  my  own  mind,  than  my  early  familiarity  with  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.     That  is  nearly  as  much  a  treatise  on  logic 
as  it  is  on  theology;  and  it  is  a  very  martinet  in  mental  discipline. 

BemUs  vpon  the  World  drawn  from  ih^  Experience  of  WeMampton. 

But  what  have  been  the  remdta  of  this  system  of  thorough  religious 
training  vpon  the  world,  through  the  influence  of  the  children  of  West- 
hampton?  "  Conduet''  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "is  at  least  three-quarters 
of  human  life."  What,  then,  has  been  the  "conduct"  of  the  children  of 
Westhampton?  Let  history  answer;  and  I  wish  to  hold  your  minds  to  a 
true  historical  perspective. 

As  already  stated,  thirty -ei/fht  of  her  young  men  have  obtained  a  liberal 
education,  and  several  others  have  gone  into  professional  life,  and  into 
other  useful  vocations,  without  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study. 
But  let  me  be  more  specific.  Twenty -three  of  these  yoimg  men  have 
become  clergymen.  One  of  them  has  been  pastor  of  an  important  church 
in  this  city,  and  President  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Others 
have  been  settled  in  churches  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  this  Common- 
wealth; and  others  still,  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  One  has  lived  eighteen 
years  in  the  knials  of  Southern  Africa,  teaching  the  benighted  Hottentots 
the  way  to  heaven ;  and  another,  for  twenty-eight  years  has  performed 
missionary  labor  in  Western  Asia,  through  the  exactions  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  horrors  of  the  recent  war  with  Russia.  One  of  them 
devised  the  famous  "pledge"  which  is  worsting  out  the  temperance 
reformation ;  and  published  a  volume  of  statistics,  collected  from  experi- 
ence in  Europe  and  America,  showing  that  men,  in  the  long  run^  can  per- 
form more  labor  and  contribute  more  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  by  resting  one  day  in  seven  and  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy,  than 
by  laboring  continuously  seven  days  in  the  week.    Two  farmers  in  West- 
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hampton  had  two  sons  each  who  went  to  college,  graduated  with  honor, 
became  clergymen,  and  rose  to  such  eminence  that  the  colleges  made  them 
all  Doctors  of  Divinity, — whether  that  title  be  worth  little  or  much. 

Take  next  the  legal  profession.  Westhampton  has  raised  but  few  law- 
yers. When  Peter  the  Great  was  in  London,  ho  saw  the  Lords  with  their 
bag  wigs  coming  out  of  Westminster  Hall;  and  he  asked,  "Who  are 
those  fellows  yonder?  "  He  was  told  that  they  were  lawyers.  **  What! " 
he  exclaimed. — "lawyers,  lawyers;  what  do  they  want  so  many  lawyers 
here  for?  There  are  only  two  of  them  in  Russia,  and  those  I  intend  to 
hang  as  soon  as  I  get  home. "  I  do  not  know  that  Westhampton  people 
ever  hung  a  lawyer,  but  I  know  that  they  have  starved  them  all  out  of 
that  town.  Though  Westhampton  has  only  about  as  much  use  for  law- 
yers as  Russia  had  in  the  days  of  that  autocrat, — ^who  was  himself  the 
maker,  the  expounder,  and  the  executor  of  all  the  laws, — she  iias  sent 
two  to  this  city  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  and  a  few  others  to  Ohio 
and  other  i)arts  of  the  country;  and  the  mantles  of  Coke  and  Webster 
set  gracefully  on  her  sons. 

Take  the  medicaX  profession.  Westhampton  has  sent  one  physician  to 
Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  this  city  ever  had;  another,  of  equal 
eminence,  to  the  city  of  Cambridge;  another,  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  who 
became  so  distinguished  that  he  was  made  the  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  society;  and  another  still  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  is  in  a 
most  successful  practice. 

Take,  now,  a  few  cases  autgide  of  the  learned  professions.  In  the  dark 
days  of  1776,  that  town  was  a  wilderness;  but,  at  the  call  of  patriotism, 
one  of  her  sons  left  his  young  wife  and  infant  child  in  a  small  house  he 
had  built  in  the  woods,  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  might,  and  hastened 
to  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  to  defend  his  imperilled  country,  lost  his 
health,  and  yet  did  much  to  effect  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  another  came  here,  as  a  member  of  a  company  of 
militia,  to  defend  Boston  against  an  expected  attack  by  the  British.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1861,  several  of  the  young  men,  at 
the  call  of  the  government,  left  their  ploughs  in  the  furrows.  Joined  the 
army  and  aspired  to  the  very  van  of  the  conflict  with  the  hosts  of  rebellion; 
and  those  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  in  battle,  stood  manfully  by 
their  colors  till  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Again:  several  of  them,  by  their  editorial  labors,  have  molded  the 
religious  and  the  political  opinions  of  the  times,  and  the  multitude  did 
not  know  where  the  influence  came  from  which  molded  them.  One  of 
them  founded  "  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,'*  and  conducted  it  several 
years  with  distinguished  ability.  The  same  gentleman,  by  his  skill  as  an 
engineer,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  effect  the  construction  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  was  the  flrst  President  of  that  impor- 
tant corporation.  It  was  principally,  too,  through  his  agency  that  the 
Cochituate  water— that  great  public  necessity  and  luxury — was  brought 
into  this  city.  Another  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
another  a  member  of  the  School  Conunittee  of  Boston.  Another  wrote 
"Margaret,"  and  other  works  of  fiction,  of  great  popularity.  Another 
has  written  several  volumes  upon  denominational  and  theological  science. 
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which  have  commanded  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  thinkers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    Another  accumulated  materials  for  a  history 
of  several  towns  in  Hampshire  County,  and  the  MSS.  he  left  behind  him 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  this  Society.     I  see  before  me  a  Wcsthampton 
boy — whose  head,  by  the  way,  is  very  white  for  a  boy — who  was  for 
many  years  a  collector  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  in  this  city; 
and  an  honest  publican  he  was,  for  none  of  the  revenues  "  stuck  to  bis  fin- 
gers.''    That  gentleman  has  also  been  quite  largely  connected  with  the 
civil  and  eleemosynary  concerns  of  Boston.     And  I  observe  here  another 
Westhampton  boy, — whose  head  is  equally  venerable,— an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  bar,  and,  besides,  he  holds  an  important  relation  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.     I  also  see  a  Westhampton  girl,  only  eighty 
one  years  of  age, — the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale.     That 
lady  and  myself  were  classmates  in  the  center  school  in  that  town,  and 
we  had  many  a  friendly  contest  to  see  which  would  be  at  "the  bead." 
Being  the  minister's  daughter,  she  was,  of  course,  thought  to  be  a  little  bet 
ter  than  anybody  else,  and  a  better  scholar  than  anybody  else;  and  if  any 
boys  or  girls  intended  to  beat  her  in  reading  or  spelling,  or  in  any  other 
exercise,  they  would  be  obliged  to  "get  up  early  in  the  morning."     I  am 
profoundly  thankful  that  the  good  Providence  of  God  has  spared  her  use 
ful  life  so  long,  and  has  permitted  her  to  come  from  her  residence  in  the 
Hotel  Berkeley,  and  honor  us  by  her  presence  here  to-day.     One  of  the 
sons  of  Westhampton  is  now  the  Treasurer  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  the  management  of  the  large 
endowments  of  that  Institution,  resides  in  a  splendid  mansion  on  the 
heights  of  Sing  Sing,  which  overlook  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hud- 
son River;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  he  will  never  be  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  at  Sing  Sing  as  a  defaulter.    Another  has  done  business  in  Ohio, 
at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  orders  of  her 
merchants  have  been  sought  for  in  London.    Many  of   her  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  as  schoolteachers. 
One  of  them  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Ohio, — her  last  day's'Joumey  of 
forty  miles  was  performed  on  horseback,  though  she  was  quite  unused  to 
that  mode  of  traveling, — established  a  school  under  almost  every  possible 
discouragement,  which,  nevertheless,  she  taught  several  years  with  much 
success;  married  a  lawyer,  who  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; and  with  his  aid  collected  the  means  to  build  two  churches,— one 
of  wood,  which  was  soon  outgrown,  and  another  of  brick,  which  was  an 
ornament  of  the  place.    At  her  solicitation,  her  friends  in  Massachusetts 
gave  her  a  bell  for  the  church;  and  finally  she  died,  and  was  followed  to 
her  tomb  by  a  weeping  village  she  had  done  so  much  to  bless.    I  have 
sat  in  her  seat  in  the  church  which  she  labored  so  indefatigably  to  erect, 
and  where  she  ripened  for   heaven.     And,  last  and  least,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Westhampton  has  within  fifteen  years  done  something  for  this 
Society  as  its  Historiographer,  by  writing  and  reading  here  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  Memoirs  of  its  departed  members. 
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APVERTISEMENT. 

There  is  bow  in  the  Prnflf,  and  will  fuddcniy  be  ei- 
tant,  a  Secor.d  Impreffion  of  thx  New  England  Primer 
enlarged^  to  which  is  added,  more  Dirextton*  fur  Spell- 
img ;  the  Prayer  of  K.  Edivard  the  (ith,  and  Ver/es  made 
ky  Mr.  Rogers  the  Martyr^  left  as  m  Legacy  to  hit  Chil- 
dren. 

Sold  by  Benjamin  Harritt  at  the  London  Coffee- Haute 
m  Bofum:* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  Bociety  of  ladin  wnt  formed  in  Bortun.  in  tfartim 
Whitefield.  for  imjirovcuicnt  in  jiersonal  p'et»,  a:d  It  ; 
th«  exlennion  of  Uie  Rdkeiner'i  Kiu^doin.  Th»  Stmi 
weekly  for  praver,  **reailiii}(  soirw  Round  and  leriom 
■in^injB.  and  otAer  exercmei  adapted  to  **s|>iritu%!  adifi^ 
"  We  alio  a!»ree."  My  they,  "  once  a  quarK^r.  to  tpeod  i 
in  prayer  and  other  duties  or  religion,  our  spe<-i«]  crtar.^ 
throne  office  to  aik  for  the  outpourirue  of  cba  BpirAi 
on  UB.  our  families,  and  the  world  of  maokiod.**  **  Oa«ti 
tar.  tlie  exf  rritM  shall  be  lo  shortened,  as  to  have  raw 
ounelvet  the  A««eniblv*ii  s^hnrter  Catechi«m.  that  m  • 
keep  in  our  mindnthat  excellent  form  of  sound  vmnii'* 
edition  of  the  New  Enj^lsnd  Primer,  is  a  reprint  and  tw 
of  one  of  thoM  owned  and  used  by  that  SoeieCy . 

A  eommunity  of  Rottun  ladies  of  '*  the  oMea  tiaM.**! 
injr  the  bright  namet  and  embudying  the  choice  lalatoev 
moUier*  of  this  Israel— the  Maioni  and  the  Walansi  a 
lowed  memory — assembled  quarterly  to  lefrssh  tksir  i 
ftxim  this  Primer.    The  fact  needs  no  eoanneot.* 

N.  B.  This  statement  is  from  a  lady  who  was  a  waal 
the  above  Society,  and  from  the  documents  of  the  Sses 
hsr  possession. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO     THE     PRESENT     EDITIOM. 

Thr  pious  Baxter,  who  knew  well  the  greater  part 
of  the  Weslininsier  Assembly  of  Divines  says,  that 
the  Christian  w  orld,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
never  had  a  Synod  of  more  excellent  divines.  The 
Assembly  was  convened  in  1&13,  and  was  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  Iwcntv-onc  divines,  or  presbyters, 
ihirtf  lav  assessors,  and  Jive  commissioners  from 
Scotland,    it  sat  more  ihan/Irt?  years  and  a  half. 

Our  Puritan  Fathers  brought  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism with  them  across  the  ocean,  and  laid  it  on 
the  same  shelf  with  the  family  Ihble.  i'bey  taught 
it  diligently  to  their  children,  every  Sabbath.  And 
while  a  few  of  their  descendants,  now  in  the  rvery^ 
ing  of  life,  renumber  every  question  and  answer; 
many,  not  yet  advanced  to  life's  inendian^  can 
tkever  forij^el  when  every  SafuiUay  /(/r«f>ow  they 
had  to  take  a  legiilar  catechi.sin:2:'in  the  common 
school,  commencing  with  the  a,  b,  c,  oakcn-bcnch 
clasSf  *'  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ''•' 

If  in  this  Catechism,  the  true  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  expiessed  in  fewer  and 
better  words  and  denniiioiis  than  in  any  other  sum« 
mary,  why  ought  we  not  note  lo  train  vp  a  duld  i% 
the  way  ke  should  go  ? — why  not  now  put  him  in 
pos.session  of  the  richest  treasure  that  ever  human 
wisdom  and  industry  accumulated,  to  diaw  fromi 
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Conmuaieated  by  Rer.  Thomas  Wil!iaa«  >- 

*T1m  filiiion  of  the  Ncv  England  Pnmer.  which  hat  hwa 
Mr.  Ira  WrbMrr,  of  llartrortl,  in  the  .vear  I44S,  la  ihr  en'^  f^umm 
eorrrci  r<li'>(iii  of  titat  Taluabia  and  wi<iiil«rful  tc.  k  'r**  fcat  L«ra  *. 
ebt«inei)  fur  many  jfn.  It  ia  probahl*  incr*  xtdn  fli'v  ««<in  tip:*: 
haa  Iwfii  piiiiif'1  a  cotnplpia  an«!  corrrri  rdiiinii  of  thr  Pr:n#'.ti<v|'' 
occ  pnn(«d  by  Mr.  Wcnatfr.  Hia  a-liiion  ta  an  rttet  (•■^  ^  tit  f: 
that  wia  liafl  hr  fatiiilm  awl  acboola  :n  inj  vo-i'.*'.,  »ii  t  van  if<sk 
•upptiAC  It  had  biwii  ii»e<l  for  Sftj  or  a  hundr«>i  yrara  I  <  f-.vv  ik«t  laof. 
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JOE  I.  HAW». 
T.  H.  «*L'.*f3lT, 
ENOCH  posn. 
HEM  AN  HlXrHU 


Bangor. 


*  Mr.  If«  Webaier  haa  publiahad  •  eoncrt  rapnai  of  tt*  -j  in-  ni 
tha  /few   EnftanH  Primer,  of  vhirh  w*   ha**  anr  kaevc-^ft. 
thank  Mr.  WrhMer  tor  thia  rrprint  and  fa?*aitniir  ui  ;hai  reBja'fcft*^*  n 
and  r«4nnwnd  it  inor'.  hanrtilj  toflur  readtra  anil  Ineada.**— iVe*  j>^ 
Prrtdytrrifcfi,  Jan.  18M. 


"The  NewEnrland  Primer:    Ika  Wkbvt«r,  Har.f-vi.-Tha  i 

•lact  renriiit  (toni  one  ol  the  earliea;  copiea  of  thia  prtr«l*«a  irtir  .-mi 
dium,  «}ii-:li,  fur  ihrre  ouariera  of  a  eanturjr.  haa  b^tn  lo  ainor  nm 
bom  in  Ni  w  Rnf'aixl  the^rat  book  in  reiurmn,  an-i  to  thooMaih  kui 
in  the  nm^  oifire  in  tiieraiiire.  We  axe  rlai!,  la  a  n^ar  r*i:k-n.  iLl'  .• 
boU  tba  old  rae«.**-Mn»  rer*  Joumai  qf  CowMwerw,  Sape.  9-Jk,  iSM 


From  Rev.  Dr.  Pond.  Bangor.  Me.  :— 

**  T  naed  net  aaT  that  I  admirf  tha  Jn*mb!y'»  Catirhvm.  I 
Whaoa  ''hiM,  amf  can  repeat  ii,  rerhaiim,  to  tnia  dav.  1  tuic  a^. 
By/«mkv  CTtry  Sablm'h,  ever  •inra  T  had  a  temily.'  Perhap  -r>  re  • 
iaiinspirp<l  wnr'k,  unleH  11  be  Waita*  Paalma  nml  Uymoa,  ■  tkeCb 
natnc  tha  CnaUtB  Unnan.  an  nuch  indabbtij.  m  to' the  AMamt  '^ 
•ehaara.         >  ■>  BKOCH  fOKS 
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.  Divine  Song  of  Pniro  to  G  O  D ,  foi  a  ChDd, 
by  the  Rb»,  Dr.  W  *t  t  • . 

fJO  W  glorimit  is  our  itavgnly  Kmg, 
MM.   Who  revKi  abort  Ihe  Sky  ! 
Sotejhalla  CkUd  prefun^  tofing 
Hu  dreadftd  Majefif  ! 

HoiB  gnat  kit  Poaer  it  nmu  can  liB, 
Nor  thiTii  hom  large  hit  Grace  : 

Jfor  men  hclou,  nor  Saintt  that  duett 
On  hiffh  before  Ait  Fate. 


Tfaa  young  Intant's  or  Cbild's  rooin- 
ing  Prayer.     From  Or.  Watt*. 

/tLMIGIITT  God  the  Maker  q/*  even 
^f^TAmg  in  Heaven  and  Earth;  lA«  Dart- 
neft  gO€i  Buoy,  and  the  Day  lifhl  comet  at  tkf 
Cammtmd.  Thou  an  good  anJ  doejl  good  eot- 
tinuaUy. 

Ilhani  thie  that  Iheuha/t  taken  fiich  Cara^ 
me  Ihi*  iSVfAf,  and  that  lam  alive  and  toett  (Mf 
Morning. 

SoBt  me.  O  Ood,from  Evil,  all  tkit  Han  lenf, 
«nJ  iel  me  love  and  Jene  thee  foretier,  for  lit 
8aiM  of  Jefut  Ckrtjl  thy  Son.    Ahbv. 


T    young    C  H  IL  b'« 
From  Dr.  Watt«. 


Tkm  let  me  jam  thit  hnly  Tram, 
Andmyfirlt  Of ''ringt  bring ; 

The  elental  GOD  aill  net  difdaim 
To  hear  an  InfarU  Jing. 

My  Heart  refolvet,  my  TonfW  «bf». 

And  A ngeit  fhaU  reioict. 
To  hear  their  migkiy  Maker't  Prmf; 

Saiadfapma,^tta  Faief. 


The    Infant's 
Evening  Prayer. 

OLORD  God  mho  knoweftall  Thmgt^lAoti 
feefi  me  By  Sight  at  well  as  by  Day. 


alt  thit  Night,  whiu  I  ant  afieef. 

I  dejire  to  lie  doaa  under  tlh/  Can, 
to  abide  forev*r  under  th^  flle^nc,  fw  ' 
art  a  Qoi  of  sU  Poutr  and  «««rU4ki»t  U 
Amin. 


THl   NXW  nVOLAin)  nTlin.^1177. 


Eafy  Syllables^  ^ 


abodefghijklm 

nopqrfstUT 

w  X  y  z  &w 

Vowels. 

a  e  i  o  n  J. 

ConfonuitB. 
edfghjklmnpqr  ftt?w  x  zi 
Douhk  Letters. 
fffiflffifflfhfiffiflfftt^ 
Itdiek  Letters. 

\Aa  Bb  CcDdEeFf  Gg  HKl 
lliJjKkUMm  Nn  Oo  Pp  Qql 
\RrSfsTtUuVvWwXxYyZz\ 

Itdiek  DauhU  Letters. 

\ftfffiffififfijhjijrjjlijl^ 


ca 
da 
fa 

ha 

J* 
ka 

U 


na 

P» 
ra 

& 

ta 

ra 

wa 


Ago 
Babo 
Cat 
Deal 


da 
fe 


ra 
fa 
ta 
▼a 


y« 


bi 
ei 
di 


c 

B 

c 

fi 

le 

U 

do 

fo 

e 

lo 


n 
fi 

ti 
▼i 


to 
fo 


y» 


Vford9  of  one  SyUabU. 

all 

beef 

caka  crowB 

dead  diy 


baft 


I 
b 
e 
i 


Ofot  Letttn. 


Wards  of  cnis  SyliahU 


▲  BCDEF6  H 


Ab 

ae 
ad 
af 

■1 


PQRSTU 


•b 


•d 
af 


«p 

•r 


ib 
ie 
id 
if 


I  I 


IJ  K  L  M  N  0 

WXYZ. 

ob 

id> 

oc 
od 
of 

«0 

nd 
vf 

og 

oj 
ok 

ol 

ug 
nl 

im 


»P 
ir 

ia 

it 

It 

is 

ll 


ora 
oa 

op 


ot 

Of 

ox 


am 
un 
up 
ar 


Eat 

Faca 

Gaie 

Hand 

Ice 

Kick 

Lamb 

Made 

Name 

Oak 

Fain 

Quart 

Rain 

Saint 

Take 

Vain 

Way 


ear 

feet 

n" 

ink 

kind 

lama 

mole 

night 

once 

pair 

queen 

raifa 

faga 

vice 
wait 


•ggs 
filh 

gmfa 

head 

ifle 

kneel 

land 


c 


noife 

ono 

pence 


rofo 

fait 

time 

Tile 

wafte 


m 

OT 
Uft 


Ab-fent 

Ba-bel 

Ca-pon 

Qiari9biR 


Words  of  two  SylUMfs. 


ab-hor 

became 

eel*lar 

aai-%«t 


a-pion 
be-goile     boU^ 
con-ftaat   ciMi 
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Wordt  of  two  Syllablea, 

Miua    hate-All      hu-msne       hua-baitd 
at        in-deed      iii-ceace       i-fland 
h        Jeftl-ous     juf-tica        ju-lep 
MT      Is-den        la-dy  la-zy 

>j         raa-ry         mo-tive        mu-fick 

Words  of  three  Syllablet. 
-ling        a-meud-ing         ar-gu-ment 
Mi'miu     be-ne-fit  bei^-gar-N 

!0-laie      c»n-dle -stick      con-foun-ded 
-ni-fy       dif'fi-cult  drow-fi-nefs 

er-ljr        «m-ptoy-ing        evi>dence 
jl-iy         fa-nii-ly  fu-ne-ral 

le-ner     glo-ii-ous  gni-ii-tiida 

pi-nesB    har-mo-ny  bo-li-nefa 

Words  of  four  Syllables. 

li-ty  ac-coni-pa-ny  nf-fec-ti-on 

e-f:-lod  be-a-ti-tude  be-nc-vo-lent 

i-ini-ty  ca-pa-ci-ty  ce-re-mo-ny 

-n-cy  di-Ii'gfent-ly  du-ti-ful-ly 

-fy-ing  e-»or-lalt-ing  B-vi-dent-ly 

ra-»-ry  fi-de-li-iy  for-mi-da-bly 

s-ral-ly  glo-ri-fy>ing  gra-ci-oiia>lj' 


In  A  B  A  M  *  a  Fan 

We  finnadalL 


Chrift  cneiry^ 
For  finnan  ifi. 


Tba  Deluga  dnnnM 
Tha  Eaithanand. 


Tha  jadgmant  mda 
Fifctiafinid. 


Words  of  five  Syllables. 
mi-aa-Lila  ■d-mUra-ti-oo 


-dic-ti-on 

be-ne-fi-ci-al 

-bra-ti-OD 

con-fo-la-ti-on 

a-ra-ti-oa 

de-di-ca-U-on 

ex-hor-la-ti-on 

i-ca-ii-on 

fer-m8n*ta-ti-0B 

Words  of  fa  SyllabUs. 

mi-na-ti-on 

Gra-U-A-ca-ti-oa 

^fi-ci-al-ly 

Hu-mi-li-a-ti-on 

i-uu-a-ti-oii 

I-ma-gi-na-ti-on 

t-mi-na-ti-on 

Mor-ti-fi-ca*ti-on 

li-ca-ti-oa 

Pn-ri-fi-ca-ti-gn 

i-li-a-ri-iy 

Qua-li-fi-ca-ti-on 

A  Legon 

for  Children. 

to  God. 

Call  no  ill  namea. 

God. 

Ufe  no  iU  worda. 

God. 

Teil  no  lies. 

.God. 

Hat*  Liea. 

not  God'a 

Speak  the  Truth. 

me  in  vain. 

Spend  your  Time  waO 

HSwaai. 

Love  youi  SchooL 

n  Steal. 

Mind  your  Book. 

itMiafomjAMj.  Strire  to  lesra. 

otwitbbMdbojM.  B»nott  Duac». 

Aa  ntna  ibe  Gtiai^ 
Out  Life  doth  mh. 


Hy  Book  and  Hoot 
Huat  nerar  part. 


JoBfeabdwRodf- 
YetbleflaaGOD. 


Ptond  Korah'a  tRMp 
Waa  fwiUowad  19 

i<  o  T  fled  to  ZooTt 
Savfieiy  Shower 
Oa  Sedampout. 

Mosna  ma  ha 
Who /fni>r«  Hbft 
LWdugrUuSw. 
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Young  S  A  M  '  L  df » 
Thfl  Lord  did  leu. 


Vonng  Timothy 
Leaiat  Gn  to  Ay. 


Whales  in  tha  Sea, 
GOD'B  Voice  obey. 


XxKXiscliddi*, 
And  lb  mull  I. 


While  youth  do  cheat 
Do&ch  my  be  new. 

ZAocnsnaho 
Did  climb  the  Tna 
Qui  Loid  ta  Im. 


WHO  was  the  firft  nrnn  T  ii^. 

Who  was  the  IJrlt  womui!       Ea] 
Who  was  the  firft  Murderer  1  Cm, 

Who  was  the  firft  Martyr  ?  ik 

Whn  wan  the  firli  TranlltUed  1  Em. 

W'Uo  waa  the  uldRft  Moo  ?  J/r.'A^yjii 

Who  bulk  the  Ark?  Am 

Who  was  the  Patienteft  Man  I  Ji 

Wlio  was  the  Mcclceft  .Mat>  T  Jf^u 

^\  lio  led  Jfrael  into  Gojioob  .' 
U'liD  was  tbe  llrL>ngest  Man?        & 
\ .  I.o  killed  6-W..iA  ■- 
Wlin  was  the  wileft  Man  ?  5 

Who  \"as  in  the  Whale's  Belly? 
^^  li[>  t'avps  loll  Men  T  Mm  CifL 

Wild  is  Je/»s  Chrifl  ?  Tkr  S'^tfCd 

\\  it.i  was  the  Mother  of  Chrijlf  Stf. 
W  ho  betrayed  his  Mailer  ? 
Miiu  denied  his  Mailer? 
Who  WHS  the  litlt  Chriftian  Marlyr'$l>^ 
W  iiij  was  chief  Apollle  ol'ihe  6'«n.'i>'M  Vi^ 
7'ht  Jnf'int't  ffraw  tufiire  and  afttrJSm. 

T>  L  E  S  S  me,  0  Lord,  and  lei  mm 
-'  llrengilior  me  to  ierve  ihee,  foi  Jm 
Clirill's  like.        A  x  B  x . 

IDefire  to  tlinnk  God  who  gives  mM  ] 
to  eat  every  day  of  my  life.    A  an. 

HATs  right  and  good  now  (hew  ■ 
Lord,  and  lead  me  by  thv  oraeeiai 
word.  Thus  thall  I  be  a  child  of  God.w 
love  and  I'ear  thy  hand  and  rod. 

An  A}pliabtt of  Lejfona  for  VontL 

A  Wife  fun  maketh  «  glad  fnthet.lwti 
roulilhl'ontstheheavioelaofhiKiiw^i, 
yy  Btter  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  ihs  IM 
-^  '  than  great  treasure  &  Double  theiimk 
i'^  Ome  uiiio  Chrifl  all  y  j  that  labor  udn 
^^  heavy  liiden  and  he  will  give  yniiA 
1^  Onot  the  aboaiinablo  thing  whichllM 
-■-'  faith  the  J.oni. 

J^^Xcept  a  man  be  born  a^in,  ho  oiM 
-^  fee  Ihc  kingdom  of  Uod. 
t^Unhfhiiefs  is  bound  up  in  the  heuttfa 
child,  but  ihe  rod  v£  correciiua  fU 
ilrive  it  fur  from  him. 
/'J.tmUNKRS  is  profitable  unto  all  limp. 
^--^  having  the  proioifeof  ihelil'o  ihatsc* 
is,  and  ihat  which  is  to  come. 

rOLlNEKiS  becomes  GOD'aWi 


W 


H 


for  e 


t  dimw  1 
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SEP  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for 

out  of  it  are  the  iil'ues  of  life. 
ARS  ihall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  burns  with  fire  and  brimttune. 
VNY  are  the  afllictions  of  the  right- 
0U8,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them 
'  them  all. 

^W  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
lay  of  falvation. 

fT  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
nouth  fpeaketh. 

AY  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  fee  ret ; 
nd  thy  Father  which  fees  in  fecret 
eward  thee  openly. 
JIT  you  like  men,  be  flrong,  Aand  faA 
in  the  faith. 

IMEMBER  tliy  Creator  in  the  days 
>f  thy  youth. 

»(lthou  a  man  wife  in  his  own  conceit, 
ere  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 
UST  in  God  at  all  times,  ye  people, 
K)ur  out  your  hearts  before  him. 
ON  the  wicked,  God  ihall  rain  an 
lorrible  tempeft. 

O  to  the  wicked,  it  (hall  be  ill  with 
him,  for  the  reward  of  his   hands 
le  given  him. 

HORT  one  another  daily  while  it  is 
called  to  day,  lefl  any  of  you  be 
led  thro'  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fm. 
UNO  men  ye  have  overcome  the 
ricked  one. 

ai  hath  confumed  me,  becaufe  thy  ene- 
lies  have  forgotten  the  word  of  God. 

TAt  LORD'S  Prayer. 
R  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallow- 
d  be  thy  name.  Thy  kinj^dom  come, 
rill  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
It  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
B  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors, 
iad  us  not  into  temptation.  But  deli- 
from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
wer  and  the  glory,  forever.     A  m  b  n. 

The  CREED, 
LI  EVE  in  God  the  Father  Abnighty 
ker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jefus 
his  only  Son  our  Lord,  which  was  con- 
by  the  Holy  Ghofl,  born  of  the  Virgin 
fufTered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cm- 
dead  and  buried.  He  defcended  into 
The  third  day  be  arofe  ag&in  from 
d,  and  /Wcended into  heaven,  and  fit- 
ib^  Might  band  of  God,  the  Fathmr. 


Almighty.  From  thence  he  fhall  come  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  tho  dead.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghod,  the  Huly  Catholic 
Church,  the  communion  of  Saints,  the  for- 
givenefs  of  fins,  the  refurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  life  evrerlafting.     A  m  B  n  . 

Dr.  W  A  T  T  8 '  8  Cradle  Hymn. 
TJ^  U  S  H  my  dear,  lie  Rill  and  (lumber, 
•■--■-     holy  angels  guard  thy  bed, 
Heavenly  bleHings  without  number, 

gently  falling  on  thy  head. 
Sleep  my  babe,  thy  food  and  raiment 

houfe  and  home  thy  friends  provide, 
Ail  without  thy  care  or  paymeiu, 

all  thy  wants  are  well  fupply'd. 
How  much  better  thou'rt  attended, 

than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 
When  from  heaven  he  defcendedf 

and  became  a  child  like  thee. 
So(t  and  eafy  i?  thy  cradle, 

coarfe  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay. 
When  his  birth-place  was  a  ftable, 

and  his  foftcft  bed  was  hay. 
BlefTed  Babe  !  wht:t  glorious  features, 

fpotlefs  fair,  divinely  bright ! ! 
Mud  he  dwell  with  brutal  creatiuree, 

how  could  angels  hear  the  fighi  I 
Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger, 

curfed  fmners  could  a(rord, 
To  receive  the  heavenly  Itraiiger ; 

did  they  thus  aflront  their  Lord. 
Soft  my  child  1  did  not  chide  thee, 

tho*  my  fong  may  found  too  hard  i 
Tis  thy  mother  fits  bcfide  thee, 

and  iier  arms  fhall  be  thy  gusrd. 
Yet  to  read  »he  (hameful  (lory, 

how  the  Jews  abus'd  their  King, 
How  they  ferv'd  tho  Lord  of  glory, 

makes  me  angry  while  1  fing. 
See  the  kinder  (hepherds  round  him, 

telling  wonders  from  the  (ky ; 
There  they  fought  him,there  they  found  him, 

with  his  Virgin  Mother  by. 
See  the  lovely  Babe  a  dre(ring ; 

lovely  Infant  how  he  smil'd  f 
When  he  wept,  the  Mother's  bleiTing 

sooth'd  and  hufh'd  the  holy  child. 
Lo !  he  (lumbers  in  his  manger, 

where  the  horned  oxen  fed ; 
Peace  my  darling  here's  no  dan^^ 

here's  no  Ox  a  iioar  Oxy  \>^^. 
Twas  to  fave  thee,  cYiM  Ixom  ^^^£1% 

fare  my  deax  from  \3!unaa%fbNBBA« 
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Bitter  groans  and  endlefs  crying, 

that  4hy  bled  Redeemer  came. 
May*!!  thou  live  to  know  and  tear  him, 

trufl  and  love  him  all  thy  days  ! 
Then  go  dwell  for  ever  near  him, 

fee  his  face  and  fin^  his  praifo. 
I  could  give  ihee  thoniand  kiiles, 

hoping  what  I  mod  defire  : 
Not  a  mother's  fonded  wiflies, 

can  to  greater  joys  afpirc. 

\  ERSE  a  for  Child  I  en. 

THOUGH  1  am  young  a  litTJe  one, 
If  I  can  fpeak  and  go  alone, 
Then  I  mud  learn  to  know  the  Lord, 
And  learn  to  read  his  holy  wurd. 
*Tis  time  to  feek  to  God  and  pray 
For  what  I  want  for  every  day : 
I  have  a  precious  foul  to  fave, 
And  I  a  mortal  body  luive, 
Tho'  I  am  young  yet  1  may  die. 
And  haften  to  eternity  : 
There  is  a  dreadful  Hery  hell, 
"Where  wicked  ones  must  alw  ays  dweU  : 
There  is  a  heaven  full  of  joy, 
Where  godly  ones  must  always  day : 
To  one  of  ihefe  my  foul  must  ily, 
As  in  a  moment  when  I  die : 


I  mull  obey  them  in  the  Lord. 
Nor  deal,  nor  lie,  nor  fpend  my  dayii 
In  idle  tales  and  foolilh  plays, 
I  mud  obey  my  Lord's  commands, 
Do  fomething  with  my  little  hands : 
Remember  my  creator  now, 
In  youth  while  time  will  it  allow. 
Youn;^  Samuel  rhat  little  child. 
He  fervM  the  Lord,  liv'd  undefil'd; 
Him  in  his  fervice  fJorl  employ'd, 
While  ElTs  wicked  children  dy'd: 
Whiin  wicked  children  mocking  faid. 
To  a  good  m:in,  Go  up  hald  head, 
God  was  difplcas'd  with  them  and  feat 
Two  bears  which  them  in  pieces  rent, 
I  mud  not  like  ihefe  children  vile, 
Difpleafe  my  God,  myfelf  defile. 
Like  young  A  b  i  J  a  h  ,  I  mud  fee, 
That  good  things  may  be  found  in  me. 
Young  King  J  o  s  i  a  h  ,  that  bit  (Ted  rooll^ 
He  fought  the  Lord  and  lov'd  the  truth; 
He  like  a  King  did  act  his  part. 
And  followed  God  with  all  his  heart 
The  little  children  they  did  fing, 
Hofannahs  to  their  heavenly  King. 
That  blelfed  child  young  T  i  m  o  t  ■  t, 
Did  learn  God's  word  mod  heedfully. 


When  God  that  made  me,  calls  me  home, 
I  mud  not  stay  I  mud  be  gone. 
He  gave  me  life,  and  gives  me  breath. 
And  he  can  favc  my  foul  from  death, 
By  J  E  s  u  s  C  H  R  I  s  T  my  only  Lord, 
According  to  his  holy  word. 
He  clothes  my  back  and  makes  me  warm : 
He  faves  my  flefh  and  bones  from  harm. 
He  gives  me  bread  and  milk  and  meat 
And  all  I  have  that's  good  to  eat. 
When  I  am  lick,  he  if  he  pleafe. 
Can  make  me  well  and  give  me  eafe : 
He  gives  me  deep  and  quiet  red. 
Whereby  my  body  is  refrefh'd 
The  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  me, 
And  very  thankful  I  mud  be  : 
I  mud  obfjy  and  love  and  fear  him. 
By  faith  m  Chrid  1  mud  draw  near  him. 
I  mud  not  fm  as  others  do. 
Led  I  lie  down  in  forrow  too : 
For  God  is  angry  every  day. 
With  wicked  ones  who  go  adray. 
All  (inful  words  I  must  re  drain : 
I  mud  not  take  God's  name  in  vaia. 
/  mud  not  work,  I  mud  not  p\ay« 


WT /^-.if-   i__i_-  r_i_L_»i_    J 


It  feemM  to  be  his  recreation. 
Which  made  him  wife  unto  falvation: 
By  faith  in  Chrid  which  he  had  gain'd 
With  prayers  and  tears  that  faith  unfeignU 
Thefe  good  examples  were  for  me ; 
Like  thefe  good  children  I  must  be. 
Give  me  true  faith  in  Chrid  my  Lord, 
Obedience  to  his  holy  word, 
No  word  is  in  the  world  like  thine. 
There's  none  fo  pure,  fweet  and  divine. 
From  thence  let  me  thy  will  behold, 
And  love  thy  word  above  fine  gold. 
Make  my  heart  in  thy  datultja  found. 
And  make  my  faith  and  love  abound. 
Jiord  circumcife  my  heart  to  love  thee: 
And  nothing  in  this  world  above  thee: 
Let  me  behold  thy  pleafed  face. 
And  make  my  foul  to  grow  in  grace, 
And  in  the  knowledge  of  my  Ix)rd 
And  Saviour  Chrid,  and  of  his  word. 

Another. 
AWAKE,  arife,  behold  tho!i  haft, 
-^^  Thy  life  a  leaf,  thy  breath  a  blaft , 
At,  i\\^Vv\.  Vvj  dovjTi  ^te^Bit'd  to  have 


^_. 
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I  may  lengthen  out  thy  praise^ 
never  turn  afide  from  thee. 
» in  my  end  I  fhali  rejoice, 
y  falvation  joyful  be ; 
oul  fhall  say  with  loud  glad  voice, 
OVAH  who  is  hke  to  thee  ? 
ho  takefl  the  lambs  into  thy  arms, 
gently  leaded  thofe  with  young, 

faveil  children  from  all  harms, 
,  I  will  praife  thee  with  my  fong. 
id  when  my  days  on  earth  Ihali  end, 
I  go  hence  and  be  here  no  more, 

me  eternity  to  fpend, 
3  O  D  to  praife  forever  more. 
Another. 
Good  children  muA, 

God  all  day,       I^\e  Chrifl  alway, 
nts  obey,  In  fecret  pray, 

Etlfe  thing  fay,      Mind  litllo  play, 
4>  iin  Aray,  Make  no  delay, 

In  doing  good. 
Another. 
1  the  burying  place  may  fee 
rraves  fhorter  there  than  I. 
1  death's  arrefi  no  age  is  free 
>ung  children  too  mufl  die. 
3dd  may  fuch  an  awful  fight, 


Ike  Sum  of  the  ten  Commandments. 

WITH  all  thy  foul  love  God  aboTe, 
And  as  thyfelf  thy  neighbour  love. 
Advice  to  Youth.     £ccle.  xii. 

NOW  in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood, 
Remember  vour  Creator  God ; 
Behold  the  months  come  hafl'ning  on. 
When  you  (hall  fay,  My  jays  are  gone* 

Behold  the  aged  (inner  goes 
Laden    with  guilt  and  heavy  woes, 
Down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
With  endlefs  curfes  on  his  head. 

The  duft  returns  to  dufl  again. 
The  foul  in  agonies  of  pain, 
Afcends  to  God  not  there  to  dwell, 
But  hears  her  doom  and  finks  to  bell. 
Eternal  King  I  fear  thy  name. 
Teach  me  to  know  how  frail  I  am, 
And  when  my  foul  muft  hence  remoTe, 
Give  me  a  manfion  in  thy  love. 
Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  yauiL 

CHILDREN  your  great  Creator  fear. 
To  him  your  homage  pay, 
Wiiile  vain  employments  fire  your  blood. 

And  lead  your  thoughts  a(lray. 
The  due  remembrance  of  his  name 
Your  first  regard  requires : 


wakening  be  to  me ! 
that  by  early  grace  I  might 
r  death  prepared  be. 
Another. 
}W  I  lay  me  down  to  take  myjleep^ 
!  pray  the  Lord  my  foul  to  keep, 
fkauid  die  before  I  wake^ 
y  the  Lord  my  foul  to  take. 

Another. 
rfiinthe  morning  when  thou  dofl  awake, 
to  God  for  his  grace  thy  petition  make, 
'■  heavenly  petition  ufe  daily  to  fay  ^ 
the  God  of  heaven  may  blefs  thee  alway. 

Duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour. 
DV£  God  with  all  your  foul  &>  (Irength, 
With  all  your  heart  and  mind ; 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourfelf, 

faithful,  jufl  and  kind, 
with  another  as  you'd  have 
lother  deal  with  you  : 
I  you're  unwilling  to  receive, 

fure  you  never  do. 
Our  Saviouf^s  Golden  Rule, 
]  you  to  others  kind  and  true. 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  yam  i 
mitier  do  nor  fey  to  men, 
ue'eir/ou  would  not  tnko  ngWL 


Till  your  bread  glows  with  facred  love^ 

indulge  no  meaner  fires. 
Secure  his  favour,  and  be  wife, 

Before  thefe  cheerlefs  days, 
When  age  comes  on,  when  mirth's  no  more 

And  health  and  flrength  decays. 


Some  proper  Names  of 
to  teach  Children 
Men*s  Names. 

A  Dam,  Abel, 
Abraham, 
Amos,  Aaron, 
Abijah,  Andrew, 
Alexander,  Amhony, 
Bartholomew, 
Benjamin,  Barnabas, 
Benoni,  Barzillai, 
Caleb,  Ccfar, 
CharleSjChristopher, 
Clement,  Cornelius, 
David,  Daniel, 
Ephraira,  Edward, 
Edmund,  Ebenezer, 
Elijah,  EUphalet, 
Elifha,  EleazBT, 
Elihu,  Ezekiel, 


M  K  N  and  W  o  K  b  N , 
tofpeU  iketr  own. 
Elias,  Elizur, 
Frederick,  Francit, 
Gilbert,  Giles, 
George,  Gamalial, 
Gideon,  Gerlhom, 
Heman,  Henry, 
Hezekiah,  Hugh, 
John,  Jonas,  Ifaac, 
Jacob,  Jared,  Job, 
James,  Jonathan, 
Ifrael,  Jofeph, 
Jeremiah,  Jofhua, 
Jofiah,  Jedediahr 
Jabez,  Joel,  Judah, 
Lazarus^  Luke^ 
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Nicholii.  Noailish, 
NelK'miah.  Noah, 
Obadiih,  Uziai. 
Paul,  Perer,  Philip, 
Phiiioas,  Pcletiah, 
Ralph,  Kichanl, 
Samuel,  Sainplbn, 
Stephen,  Siiloinon, 
Soih,  SiiDdon,  Saul, 
Women: 
A  Bi^ail,  Anne, 
■^  Aline,  Anna, 
Bi'ibiah.  Briilgot, 
Cloe,  Charity. 
Deborah,  IJurothy, 
Dorcas,  Dinah, 
Damaria, 
Elizabeth.  EJlher. 
Eunice,  Elcanur, 
Frances.  Fbra, 
Grane,  Giik't, 
Hannah,  lIuMnh, 
He)>zibah, 
Henrielta,  1 1  agar. 
Joanna.  Jane, 
Jarnima,  irabel. 


Shen),  Shubal, 
TimoiJiy,  'I'uoniaa, 
Til  us,  'I'beophilua, 
Uriali,  U-z/ah, 
Walter,  William, 
Xerxoa.  XonophMn, 
Zacbariah,  Zi^biliel 
Zt'dekiaii,  ZadtK-lt, 
Zebu  Ion,  ZcbuJiali, 


ilith.  Jennet. 
iih:iriri«,  Katura, 
:iia.  Lvilia, 


,  \m 


..  Ia-\ 


Mary,  MiirgarBt. 
Martin,  Mehiii.ble, 
Mart-v,  Merial, 
Patii-iice.  Pbvlis, 
I'lifbe,  Prifnlla, 

I  Rach.'l.  KchcccB, 
Kntb.  Khoik.  Kufu. 
Surah,  Sufiiniiu. 
Tabuha,  TTimctin, 

.rrfdla. 

I  Zi[ii>urah,  Zibiah. 


Humefrw  dayt  btfore  hut  death,  Ar  vrau 
JoUoirmg  Advice  to  Ai*  Chtldrtn. 

GI VE  ear  my  children  lo  my  word« 
Wliuni  GmI  hath  dearly  Ik-u^Li, 
Lay  up  bis  laws  within  your  hrart, 

and  print  them  in  your  ihougbta. 
I  IcLive  yon  here  a  little  book 

lor  you  to  look  upon. 
That  you  may  lee  vonr  fathfr'it  face 

wht^n  he  is  dead  ami  gone  : 
Who  fur  the  hope  of  heaventt'  ihiu)^ 

While  he  did  heie  lemaini 
Gave  over  all  his  golden  yeata 

10  priion  and  to  jKiin. 
Where  1,  among  my  iron  banda, 

int'lol'ed  in  the  dnrk. 
Not  many  days  before  inv  <lL'aih, 

1  did  coinpole  this  work  : 
And  for  example  to  your  yoiilh, 

to  whom  1  wifh  all  i;oo(I, 
i  fend  you  here  God's  [lerfect  truth, 

biicl  leal  i:  with  my  blood. 
To  you  my  heirs  of  earthly  things: 

whiirh  1  do  leave  bihind. 
That  you  may  read  and  lEnderltaud 

and  keep  it  in  your  miud. 
'i'hat  aa  tou  have  been  heirs  of  that 


ML  JohnRooirb,  minin«!r  of  the 
gofpel  in  London,  was  the  (irtt  mar- 
tyr in  Queen  Mart's  reign,  and  was 
burnt  at  Stnithfield.  February  1-1, 1554. — Ilia 
wife  with  nine  small  children,  and  ona  at 
her  breast  following  hiin  to  the  Kake  ;  with 
which  forrowful  light  he  was  not  in  'Jm 
leaft  duunied,  hut  with  wonderful  patience 
died  coungvotiHy  fix  the  gofpel  of  i  t  e  v  t 


that  once  fliall  wear  away, 
Yon  alfo  may  poll'efs  ttiai  part, 

which  never  ihall  decay. 
Ke^p  always  God  before  your  eyea, 

with  all  your  whole  intent. 
Commit  no  fm  in  any  wir«, 

kee)i  his  commandment. 
Abhor  thai  urranl  whure  of  K  o  ■  i, 

ami  all  her  blalphemiea, 
Anil  drink  n<>t  of  her  curfcd  cup, 

obey  not  her  decrees. 
Civo  bailor  to  j'our  mother  dear, 

rcmt^inber  well  her  pain. 
And  rccomjience  her  in  Iter  age, 

with  the  like  love  ti^uin. 
Ut)  always  ready  for  In^r  help, 

ami  let  her  not  dcc;iy, 
Remember  well  your  father  all, 

who  would  have  been  your  (lay 
Giv(-  of  your  portion  to  the  poor, 

as  ricliea  do  arife. 
And  from  the  needy  naked  foul. 

turn  not  away  your  eye«  : 
Fur  he  t)iat  dolli  mil  hear  the  cty 
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OD  hath  given  you  increafey 

d  bleifed  ucli  >our  liore, 

ember  you  are  put  in  trul^ 

d  ihould  relieve  the  poor. 

are  of  foul  and  filthy  iuft, 

.  luch  things  have  no  place, 

)  clean  your  vefl'els  in  the  LORD^ 

it  he  may  you  embrace. 

re  the  temples  of  the  LORD, 

'  you  are  dearly  bought, 

they  that  do  defile  the  fame, 

ill  furely  come  to  uuught. 

ever  proud  by  any  meuns, 

lid  not  your  houfe  too  lii^'h, 

ilways  have  before  your  eyes, 

it  you  are  born  to  die. 

lud  not  him  thai  hired  is^ 

ur  labour  to  fuitain, 

)ay  him  Hill  without  delay^ 

I  wages  for  his  pain. 

as  you  would  that  other  men 

ainl\  you  fhould  proceed. 

ou  the  fame  to  tliem  agnin, 

len  they  do  Aand  in  need. 

n  your  poi  tlon  to  the  p<K)r, 

money  anu  in  me  it 


a..d  you  enjoy  the  land, 
I  do  befeech  the  living  LORD, 
I      to  hold  you  in  his  hand. 
Though  here  my  body  be  adjudg'd 

in  flaming  fire  to  fry, 
My  foul  I  trul\,  will  ftraight  afceud 

to  live  with  GOD  on  high. 
What  though  this  carcafe  (mart  awhile 

what  though  this  life  decay, 
My  foul  1  hope  will  be  with  GOD, 

and  live  with  him  for  aye. 
I  know  1  am  a  fmner  born, 

from  the  original. 
And  that  I  do  dcferve  to  die 

by  my  fore-father*s  fall : 
But  by  our  Saviour's  precious  blood, 

which  on  the  crofs  was  fpilt. 
Who  freely  ofTei'd  up  his  life, 

to  fave  our  fouls  from  guilt ; 
I  hope  redemption  I  Ihall  have, 

and  all  who  in  him  trufl. 
When  I  fhall  fee  him  face  to  face, 

and  live  among  the  jull. 
Why  then  (hould  1  fear  death's  grim  look 

fmce  CHRIST  for  me  did  die. 
For  King  and  P^far^  rich  and  poor, 

the  force  of  death  muft  try 


fend  the  feeble  fainting  foid, 

that  which  vou  do  eat. 

ouufel  always  of  the  wife, 

e  ear  unto  the  end, 

ne'er  refufe  the  fweet  rebuke 

him  that  is  thy  friend. 

ways  thankful  to  the  LORD, 

h  prayer  and  with  praife, 

ing  of  him  to  blefs  your  work, 

1  to  direct  your  ways. 

fira,  I.  fay,  the  living  GOD, 

1  always  him  adore, 

:hon  be  fure  that  he  will  blefs, 

ir  bafket  and  your  Aorc. 

I  befeech  Almighty  GOD, 

•lenifh  you  with  grace, 

I  flLiy  meet  you  in  the  heavens. 

1  fee  you  face  to  face. 

hough  the  fire  my  body  buma, 

itrary  to  my  kind, 

I  cannot  enjoy  your  love 
lording  to  my  mind  : 

do  hope  that  when  the  heaven* 

II  vaniih  like  a  fcroll, 

}  fee  you  in  p^ffect  fliMpe, 
odjr  mad  in  ioul. 


When  I  am  chained  to  the  flake, 

and  fagots  girt  me  round, 
Then  pray  the  LORD  my  foul  in  hearen 

may  be  with  glory  crownM. 
Come  welcome  death  the  end  of  fears, 

I  am  prepared  to  die  : 
Thofe  earthly  flames  will  fend  my  foul 

up  to  the  Lord  on  high. 
Farewell  my  children  to  the  world, 

where  you  mult  yet  remain ; 
The  LORD  of  holls  bo  your  defence, 

'till  we  do  meet  again. 
Farewell  my  true  and  loving  wife, 

my  children  and  my  friends, 
I  hope  in  heaven  to  fee  you  ail, 

when  all  tilings  have  their  end. 
If  you  go  on  to  ferve  the  LORD, 

as  you  have  now  begun. 
You  (hall  walk  fafely  all  your  days, 

until  your  life  be  done. 
GOD  grant  you  fo  to  end  your  days, 

as  he  fhall  think  it  belt. 
That  I  may  meet  you  in  the  hcavetiA^ 

where  1  do  hope  u>  le^ 


o 


UR  days  bn^u  m\Vi  VMra^^X^KSV^ 
our  life  i«  \Aft  a  fj^au. 


ago 
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And  cniel  death  is  always  near, 

fo  frail  a  thin^  is  man. 
Then  fow  the  feeds  of  grace  whilft  young, 

that  when  thou  com'ft  to  die, 
Tliou  may'fl  fing  forth  that  triumph  fong, 

Death  where's  thv  victory. 

Choice  ISentencc6. 
LPratIno  will  makr  us  leave  finning, 
or  finning  will  make  us  leave  praying. 

2.  Our  weakuefs  and  inabilities  break 
not  the  bond  of  our  duties. 

3.  What  we  are  afraid  to  fpeak  before 
men,  we  (hould  be  afraid  to  think  before 
OOl). 

Learn  thefe  four  lines  hy  heart. 

HA  V  E  couinuinion  witli  few, 
Be  intimate  with  ONE, 
Deal  juttly  with  all, 
Speak  evil  of  none. 

A  G  U  R's  Prayer. 
TO  E  M  O  V  E  far  from  me  vanities  and 
"*-^  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me :  left  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay, 
Who  is  the  Lord  ?  Or  led  I  be  poor  and 
Ileal  and  take  the  name  of  my  GOD  in  vain. 


A.  There  is  but  ONE  only,  the  lirir. 
true  GOD. 

Q.  6.  How  many  persons  are  then 
God-head  1 

A,  There  are  three  perfoni  in  the 

head,  the  Father,  the   Son,   and  the 

Ghoil,  and  thefe  three  are  one  GOI 

fame  in  fubftance,  equal  in  power  and 

Q.  7.   What  are  the  decrees  of  God 

A.  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  € 

purpofe,  according  to  the  counfel  oi  hi 

will,  whereby  for   his  own  glory  h« 

fore-ordained  whatfoover  comes  to  ])al 

Q.  S.   How  diith  God  execute  his  df 

A.  (lod  executeth    his    decrees  i 

works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Q.  9.   What  is  tJie  u>ork  itf  creation 

A.  The  work  of  creation  i.s  God's  n 

all  things  of  nothing  by  the  word  of  hi 

er,  in  the  fpace  of  lix  days,and  all  ven 

Q.  10.  How  did  God  create  man  f 

A.  God  created  man  male  &  fema! 

his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  nghiec 

and  holinefs,with  dominion  over  the  en 

Q .  1 1 .  What  are  God^s  works  ofprov\ 

A.  God's  works  of  providence  are  b 

holy,wife  and  powerful,preferving  &g 


The     Shorter 

CATECHISM, 

Agreed  upon  by  the  Reverend  AlFembly  of 
Divines  at  Wejtminftcr. 

Queft    W^^  ^  ^^  '*^  ^^^  chief  end  of  man  ? 

Anf  Man's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever. 

Q.  2.  What  rule  hath  God  ^iven  to  di- 
rect us  how  wc  may  ^iorfy  and  enjoy  him  ? 

A.  The  word  of  God  which  is  contained 
in  the  fcrij/tures  of  the  old  and  new  tefta- 
ment  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him. 
Q.3.  What  do  the  fcriptures  principally  teach? 

A.  The  fcriptures  principally  teach  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what 
duty  God  requirelh  of  man. 

Q.  4.   What  is  God? 

A.  God  is  a  fpirit,  infinite,  oleitviV,  wv^. 

unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wifAom,  poNf ©i, 
1.,./." /',. 


mg  all  his  creatures  aTid  all  their  actii 

Q.  12.  What  fpccial  act  of  prot 
did  God  exercife  towards  man  in  the 
wlwrein  he  was  created  ? 

A.  When  God  had  created  man,  1 
tared  into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him 
condition  of  perfect  obedience,  foibi 
him  to  cat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  oJ 
and  evil,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Q.  13.  D\d  our  firft  parents  ctmti» 
the  eftate  wherein  tfiey  were  created  ? 

A.  Ourtiritpareiits  being  left  tothefn 
)f  their  own  will. fell  from  the  eftate  wh 
tiiey  were  created,  by  finning  agaiaft 

Q.   14.    What  %s fin? 

A.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity 
or  f ranfgreifion  of  the  law  of  God. 

Q.  15.  What  was  the  Jin  whereby  mt 
parents  fell  from  the  eftate  wherein  tke^ 
created  ? 

A.  The  fin  whereby  our  firfl  parati 
from  the  eflate  wherein  they  were  en 
was  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 

(^.  VQ,  Uxi.  nil  mankind  faii  ui  Ai 


:..fi :  _ 
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mankind  dercendinflrrrom  him  by  ordina- 
w^.-.iy  generation,  linned  in  him,  and  fell  wi;k 

Um  in  his  tir(t  tranfgrelfion. 
s*:-      Q.  17.  Into  what  ejlate  did  the  fall  bring 

.        A.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  es- 
^.  late  of  fm  and  mifery. 
\^[.      Q.  18.   Wherein  conjifis  the  finfalnef 8  oj 
r    that  tftate  whereinto  man  fell  ? 

A.  The  finfulnefs  of  that  eltate  whereinto 
.  .vun  folli  confilU  in  the  guilt  of  AdanCs  firft 
fln,  the  wantoforiginalrighteoiisnefs,d&the 
.,  oomiption  of  his  whole  naturo,which  is  com- 
!  .'oMnly  called  original  fin,  together  with  all 
^7  tctual  tranfgreirions  which  proceed  from  it. 

Q.  19.   What  is  the  mifery  of  that  eflate 
whereinto  man  fell  ? 

A.  All  mankind  by  the  fall  lofl  commn- 
'  Bion  with  God,  are  under  his  wrath  6i  curfe, 
~  *  and  fo  made  liable  to  the  mifories  in  this  life, 
'  *'  tD death  itfelf,  6l  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever. 
^~  Q.  20.  Did  God  leave  aJl  mankind  to  per- 
'  ifk  m  theflate  of  fin  and  mifery  ? 
^  A,.  God  having  out  of  his  mere  good 
'  'plaafure  from  all  eternity  elected  foine  to 
-  -  avorlmiling    life,   did    enter   into   a  cove- 

nt  cf  grace,  to  deliver  them  out  of  a  Hale 


A,  Chri(\  executeth  the  office  of  a  priell  1 
bis  once  offering  up  himfelf  a  facrifice  to  fi 
tisfy  divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  Go< 
and  in  making  continual  interceffion  for  ui 

Q.  26.  How  doth  Chrifi  execute  the  offu. 
efa  king? 

A,  Chrifi  executeth  the  office  of  a  kin 
in  fubduing  us  to  himfelf,  in  ruling  and  d( 
fending  us,  and  in  reitraining  and  conquei 
ing  all  his  and  our  enemies. 
Q*J7  Wlierein  did  ChrifVs  humiliation  eonfif 

A.  Chrift*s  humiliation  confiAed  in  hi 
being  born  and  that  in  a  low  condition,  mad 
under  the  law>  undergoing  the  miferies  ( 
this  life,  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  curfe 
death  of  the  crofs,  in  being  buried  and  cor 
tiuuing  under  the  power  of  death  for  a  tim< 

Q.  US,  Wherein  confifls  ChrifCs  exaltation 

A  ChriiVb  exaltation  confifteth  in  his  ri 
fing  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  da] 
in  afcending  up  into  heaven,  and  fitting  i 
the  riglit  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  i 
coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

Q.  29.  How  arfi  we  made  partakers  of  tk 
redemption  purchased  by  Chrifi  ? 

A.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  redemf 
don  purchafed  by  Chrifi  by  the  effectual  af 


.:.  of  fin  and  mifery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  plication  of  it  to  us  by  his  holy  Spirit. 

.  AaM  of  falvation  by  a  Redeemer.  Q.  :-)0.  How  doth  the  Spirit  apply  to  u 

7        Q.  21 .  Who  is  the  Redeemer  ofGod^s  elect?  the  redemption  purchafed  by  Chrifi  ? 

A.  The  only  Redeemer  of  God's  elect,  is  A.  The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemfi 

-.  »dia  Lord  Jefus  Chrill,  who  being  the  eternal  tion  purchafed  by  Chrifi,  by  working  faitl 

JBofa  of  God,  became  man,  and  fo  was,  and  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Chrift  i 

^pontinues  to  be  God  and  man,  in  two  dif-  our  effectual  calling. 

■.^nact  natures,  and  one  perfon  forever.  Q.  31.   What  is  effectual  calling? 

-'.      Q.  22.  How  did  Chrijl  being  the  Son  of  A.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God* 

...Ood  become  man  ?  Spirit,  whereby  convincing  us  of  our  an  am 

A.  Chrifi  the  Son  of  God  became  man  by  mifery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  the  knew 

^liking  to  himfelf  a  true  body  and  a  refona-  ledge  of  Chrifi,  and  renewing  our  wills,  b 

-JUe  foul,  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  doih  perfuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Je 

die  Holy  Ghoft,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  fus  Chrift,  freely  oflered  to  us  in  the  gofpei 

Jfary,  and  bom  of  her,  and  yet  without  fin.  Q.  32.   What  benefits  do  they  that  are  ej 

Q.  23.    What  offices  doth   Chrifi  execute  feetually  called  partake  of  in  this  life  ? 

:.«#  Mir  Redeemer  1  A.  They  that  are  effectually  called  do  i 

.A.Chrift  as  our  Redeemer  executes  the  of-  this  life  partake  of  julUfication,  adoptioi 

ofaprophet,ofapriefl,  ^ofaking,  both  and  fanctitication,  and  the  feveral  benefit 

-.in  hia  eilate  of  humiliation  and  exaltation,  which  in  this  life  do  either  accompany  o 

Q.  24.  How  doth  Chrifi  execute  the  office  flow  from  them. 

'  ^  a  prophet?  Q.  33.   What  ts  juflifi  cation  ? 

^        A.  Chrifi  executeth  the  office  of  a  pro-  A.  Juflification  is  an  act  oC  Gq4*%  ^ifi 

'^pliiet  in  revealing  to  us  by  bis  word  and  ipi-  grace,  wherein  be  patdoiveiXv  ^\  oxa  ^ 

~^t,  ibe  wUlofGodfor  our  falvation.  and  accepieth  us  aa  T\g,Vv\«o\»  Viv  \C\%^ 

CVovVVvoq 

a\»U}6. 


wM9t  tua  wuM  «f  tFwu  Mvr  uur  utMrauuu.  anu  accepieui  us  aa  T\g,lV\«0\i 

m^ngfi/  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  received  by  (viOoi 
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Q.  34.    What  is  advption  ? 

A.  Adoption  is  .111  act  oi  God's  free  grace, 
whereby  we  are  received  into  tlie  number, 
and  have  a  right  to  all  tlio  privileges  ol  the 
fens  of  God. 

Q.  35.    What  is  fanctijication  ? 

A.  Sanctitication  is  the  work  of  God's» 
free  grace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the 
whole  man,  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are 
enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  iin,  and 
live  unto  rigliteoufnels. 

Q.  36.  What  arc  the  henrfits  which  in  ths 
life  do  accompany  or  flow  fromjujiiflcatwri^ 
adoption  ami  fanctif  cation  ? 

A.  Tlie  benefits  which  in  this  life  do  ac- 
company or  flow  from  j u ft ifi cation,  adulation 
and  fanctification,  are  ailiirance  of  God's 
love,  peace  of  confceince,  joy  in  the  lioly 
Ghoft,  increase  of  grace,  and  perfeverance 
therein  to  the  end. 

Q.  37.  W'hat  benefits  do  believers  receive 
from  Chrift  at  their  dtath  ? 

A.  The  folds  of  l)elievers  are  at  their 
death  made  perfect  in  holinefs,  and  do  im- 
mediately pafs  into  glor\',  and  tlieir  bodie5; 
being  iiiil  united  to  Chrill  do  reft  in  their 
graves  'till  the  refurrection. 


commandments  ? 

A,  The  preface  to  the  ten  cninm^i 
ments  is  in  thefe  wonl.s,  /  am  the  Uritii 
God  which  have  brought  thee  uHt  of  tktiaa 
of  Eg)pt,  and  ovt  of  the  honfe  ofbo7nLi!;t 

Q.  '44.  What  doth  the  prtfar^  to  tkm 
commandments  teach  us  ? 

A.  The  preface  to  the  ten  commindnfla 
tcachcthus,tliat1)ecaufc  God  is  the  Loriofi 
our  God  and  Kedoemer,  therefore  we  n 
bound  to  keep  all  his  coininaiidments. 

Q.  45.   Which  is  the  first  eommahdmnlJ 

A.  The  firft  cominandment  is,  Tkmji^ 
have  no  other  Gods  before  mc. 

Q.  46  What  ts  required  in  the  firjt  cm 
mandment  f 

A.  The  iird  cominandment  require'Ji  a 
to  know  and  acknowledge  God,  lobe'ibi 
only  true  God,  and  our  God,  and  to  w- 
(hip  and  glorify  him  accordingly- 

Q.  47.    What  is  forbidden  in'thefrsitK^ 
mandment  ? 

A.  The  fird  commandment  foibiddril 
the  denying  or  not  worfhipping  andglon^ 
ing  the  true  God,  as  God,  and  our  God,  &! 
the  giving  that  worfhip  and  glory  to  asf 
otner  which  is  due  to    him  alone. 


Q.  38.  What  benefits  do  believers  receive 
from  Chrifi  at  the  reifurrection  ? 

A.  At  the  refurrection  believers  being 
railed  up  to  glory,  shall  be  openly  acknow- 
ledged and  ac(p>itted  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  made  perfectly  blelfed  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity. 

Q.  39.  What  is  the  duty  which  God  re- 
qutres  of  man  ? 

A,  The  duly  which  God  letpiires  of  man, 
is  obedience  to  his  revealed  will. 

Q.  40.  What  did  God  at  firji  reveal  tu 
man  for  the  rule  (fhis  ohaiience  ? 

A,  The  rule  u  hicli  God  at  firft  revealed  to 
man  for  his  obedionce  was  the  moral  law. 

Q.  41.  Whi-re  ts  the  moral  lawfummaiily 
eomprehendid  ? 

A .  The  moral  law  is  fummarily  compre- 
Lended  in  the  ten  commandments. 

Q.  42.  What  is  the  f am  of  the  ten  com' 
mandments  ? 

A.  The  fum  of  the  ton  commamlnicnis 
is,  to  love  the  Lord  our  (lod  with  ail  our 
hearty  with  ail  our  foid,  wil^i  aW  oux 
flreriffih,  and  with  all  our  mind,  aud  out 


Q.  48.  What  are  we  efpecially  taught  iy 
thefe  words  (before  me)  in  the  Jirjt  commai- 
ment  ? 

A,  Thefe  words  {before  me)  in  the  hri 
commandment,  teach  us,  that  God  whofeesk 
all  things,  takoth  notice  of  and  is  niuchdi^ 
pleafed  with  the  fin  of  havins^  any  other  God. 

Q.  49.  Which  is  t/iefecond  commandmatf 

A.  The  fecond  commandment  is,  Tkm 
pialt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  imags,er 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  inheaxxf' 
hove,  or  that  is  m  the  earth  beneath,  or  tin  ' 
is  in  the  wafer  under  the  earth  ;  thoufhaltwtt 
bow  down  thy/elf  to  them  nor  serve  them,!* 
I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God^vifi^ 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  ckilm, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  tkm 
that  hate  me  andf^tewing  tncrey  luito  thoufadu 
of  them  that  love,  me  6f  keep  my  eommandmati 

Q.  50.  What  is  required  in  the  fetael 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  fecond  commandment  rcqoiraik 
tlie  receiving,  obferving,dc  keeping  pure  id 
^.u\\t^  ;s>\  *wvvc\\  x«\\^^\)A  Hi  <ixU\\s^  and  ordiaifr 
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rho  fecond  commandment  forbMdotb  ,  ■*•  F"""  *•  begmnin?  of  the  world,  to 

rfhipping  of  God  by  imuRe-  or  any  »•»«»  refurrcciion  of  Chnft,  God  appointed 

»ay  not  appointed  iu  his  word.  »he   feventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  the 

)2.  What  are  the  reafons  annexed  to  *««^'y  "^^bbath,  and  the  hrfl  day  of  the 

md  commandment  ?  *e«k  ever  (ince  to  coiiUnue  to  the  end  of 

rho  reafons  annexed  to  the  fecond  the  world,  which  w  the  Chnftian  Sabbath, 
ndment,  are  God's  fovereignty  over        Q-  ^?- ^?'f  f*  '*«/<'**f  *  <,»  befanctified  t 

propriety  in  us,  and  the  zeal  he  hath  ,  ,-*•   ^  he  iabbaih  is  to  be  fancufied  by  an 

awn  worlhip  '"''X  refting  all  that  day,  even  from  fuch 

)3.  Which  is  the  third  commandment  ?  "'"'•Wly  employraonts  and  recreations  as  4re  . 

The  third  commandment  is,   Thmi  lawful  on  other  days,  and  fpending  the  whole 

7t  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  «•"«'?  ?"'»•'«'  "»^  P"**J«  ^ercifes  ol  God  • 

,for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guUt-  ^^o^""?'  "''?'  ^%  """'t"  "j*"  ^  '*^*" 

tdtaketh  his  name  in  vam.  «P '"  '^f  *»;^''  «>f  ""S"'/' V  »"4  "'"•'Jl-  ., 
J4.    PVAat   is  required  in   the  third        «•  ^l-   W'Ao/  w  /««-6«/«fc»  m  <A«  /owrM 

vlment  ?  commandment  f 

The  third  commandment  requireth  the  ^  ^-  Til"  *»"'*  commandment  forbiddeth, 

id  reverent  ufe  of  God's  names,  title.,  *«  om'^on  »[  CMeJe'*  performance  of  the 

es,  ordinances,  word  and  works.  !|H"«»  J<?1«ft;ed.  '"d  the  prolamng  the  day  bv 

i5.  H'Aat   is  forbidden  in  the  third  idlenefs.or  doing  that  which  ism  itfolffiufol. 

dmg  if  or  by  unneceflary  thoughts,  woids  or  works, 

The  third  commandment  forbiddeth  »^»"'  **"''?';,  employinants  or  recreations. 

ifaninK     or    abuf.ng  of    any  thing  .,  ^i  ^\  '^'""  "«  ^/'"M*  «-»«*«'  <• 

)yG(5makethhimlelf  known.  the  fourth  canmapdn,mt  r 

;i    Tx;-!  #-    *j;-   -  /•..    ^««.«.«^#^#i         A.  The  realons  annexed  to  the  fourth  com- 

>6.   What  1.V  ^A^  real  on  annexed  to  the  •,        ^         i^    d     n      •  i*     i         ^ 

1       .  ^         -^  mandment,  are  God  8  allowing  us  ux  dajrs  of 

tho  week  for  our  own  emnloyment,  his  chal- 

rhe  reafon  annexed  to  the  third  com-  lenging  a  special  propriety  in  the  feventh,his 

lent  is.  That  however  tho  breakers  of  own  exainplc,<&  his  bleding  the  fabbath  day. 
nmandment  may  el'cape  punifhmeut  Q.  63.  Which  is  the  fifth  commandment? 
ion,  yet  the  Lord  our  God  will  not        A,  The  fifth  commandment  is,  Honor  thy 

lem  to  efcape  kis  rii^hteous  judgment,  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  maybe  long 

7.  Which  is  the  fourth  commandment  ?  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Godgiveth  thee, 
le  fourth  commapdment  is.  Remember  Q.  64.  What  is  required  in  the  fifth  com' 
^ath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  fix  daysfhalt  mandment  ? 

Sor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  fe-        A.  The  fi(\h  commandment  requireth  the 

ay  is  the  fahbath  of  the  Lord  thy^God^  preferring  the  honor,  and  performing  the 

lufhatt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy  duties  belonging  to  every  one  in  their  feve- 

^  thy  daughter,  thy  munfervant,  lor  ral  places  and  relations,  as  fuperiors,  infe- 

id  fervantj  nor   thy  cattle^  nor   the  riors,  or  equals. 

r  that  is  within  thy  gates,  for  in  fix        Q.  65    What  is  forbidden  in  the  fifth 

'£  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  tlie  commandment? 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  refied  the        A. The  fifth  commandment  forbiddeth  the 

day  J  wherefore  the  Lord  blejfed  the  neglecting  of,  or  doing  any  thing  against  the 

day  and  haUowed  it.  honour   and  duty  which  bclongeth  to  every 

8.  What  is  required  in  the  fourth  one  in  their  feveral  places  and  relations. 
dment  ?  Q  66.   What  is  the  reason  annexed  to  tht 
'he  fourth  commandment  requireth,  fifik  commandment  ? 

iping  holy  to  God  fuch  fet  times  as        A.  The  reason  annexed  to  the  fif\h  corn- 
appointed  in  his  word,  expreflly  one  mandment  is  a  promife  of  long  life  and  \itoC^ 
lay  in  feven  to  be  an  holy  Sabbath  Parity,  (as  tar  as  il  WiaW  teiv^  ^ox  ^3^%  ^^ 
M  ry  and  their  ovin  good)  \o  «&  (xif^^:^  >um^ 
'.   fF^u:4  day  oftke/even  hath  God  l^bis  commandmeiiU 
io  ^  tA0  w^eAiy/ab^k  r  Q.  67.  WAtck  it  the  MK  conwMiwdswwlt 
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A.  The  Axth  commandment  is,  Thou 
fhah  not  kill. 

Q.  68.  What  is  required  in  thefixth  com- 
mandment ? 

A.  The  lixth  commandment  requireth  all 
lawful  endeavors  to  preferve  our  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  others. 

Q.  69.  What  is  forbidden  in  thejixth  com* 
mandment  ? 

A.  The  fixth  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  taking  away  of  mir  own  life,  or  the  life  of 
our  neighbour  unjuftly,  and  whatfoevor  ten- 
deth  thereunto. 

Q,  70.  Which  is  the  feventh  commandmfint  ? 

A,  The  feventh  comnjandment  is,  Tkou 
PiaU  not  commit  adultery. 

Q.  71.  What  is  required  in  the  feventh 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  feventh  commandment  requireth 
the  prefervatinn  of  our  own  and  our  neigh- 
bor's chastity,  in  heart,  speech  <fe  behaviour. 

Q.  72.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  fwenth 
eammandment  ? 

A,  The  feventh  commandment  forbiddeth 
all  unchafte  thoughts,  words  and  actions. 

Q.  73.  Which  is  the  eighth  commandment  ? 

A.  The  eiijhth  commandment  is,   Thoa 


A,  The  tenth  commandmeiti  is,  TimlK 

m 

not  covet  thy  neighbour's  houfe,  thou  fkaii  n 
covet  thy  neighJjour'x  wifc^  nor  hu  aiiOhf^ 
vanty  nor  his  maidfvrvant,  nor  his  oj,  wia 
afs,  nor  any  thing  thcU  is  thy  nrighbourj. 

Q.  80.  What  IS  required  in  the  tenth  cm- 
mandment  ? 

A,  The  tenth  commandment  reciuna 
full  contentment  with  our  own  a^ndiooi 
with  a  right  and  charitable  traaie  of  ipcoj 
towards  our  neighbour,  and  all  tiuc  u  k 

Q.  81.  What  ts  forbidden  in  ths  ta^ 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  tenth  commandment  forbiddri 
all  difcontoutment  with  our  own  eittie.ei- 
vying  or  grieving  at  the  good  of  our  mit 
i)our,  and  all  inordinate  motions  aud  ac- 
tions to  any  thing  that  is  his. 

Q.  82.  Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  leo 
the  commandments  of  Qod  .' 

.4.  No  more  man  Hnce  the  fall  :si:i 
in  this  life  perfectly  to  keep  thu  comnutd' 
ments  of  God,  but  daily  doth  break  tlidoi 
thought,  word  and  deed. 

Q.  83.  Are  all  tranfgrejfions  cf  tkih  \ 
equally  hnnous  ? 

A.  Some  fms  in  thcmfelvos,  and  by  m 


Pialt  not  J  leal 

Q.  74.  What  is  required  in  the  eighth 
commandfiu:nt  ? 

A.  The  eighth  commandment  requireth 
the  lawful  procuring  <fe  furthering  tho  wealth 
and  outward  eftate  of  ourfolvcs  and  others. 

Q.  75.  What  ts  forbidden  m  the  eighth 
commandment  ^ 

A.  The  eighth  commandment  forbiddeth 
whatfoevei  doth,  or  may  unjuftly  hinder  our 
own  or  our  neighbour's  wealth  or  outward 
eilate 

Q.  76.    Which  w  the  ninth  commandment  ? 

A.  The  ninth  conmiandmont  ib,  Thou /halt 
not  bear  false  witntfi  againjt  thy  luighbour. 

Q.  77  What  is  required  in  the  ninth  com" 
mandment  I 

A.  Themnth  commandment  requireth  the 
maintaining  and  promoting  of  truth  between 
man  6l  man,  6l  of  our  own  &  our  neighbor's 
good  name,  efpocially  in  witnefs  bearing. 

Q.  78.  What  is  forbidden  m  the  ninth 
commandment  ? 

A,  The  ninth  commandmenl  foxbViVdclYi 
whatfoever  is  prejudicial  to  lruih,oi  m^unowa 


fon  of  feveral  aggravations,  are  more  lieii* 
ous  in  the  (ight  of  God  than  others. 

Q.  84.   What  doth  every  fin  defent^ 

A.  Everj'fin  deferves  GoQ's  wrath&cnrfc 
both  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Q.  85.  WhatdotJi  God  require  of  us  that  n 
may  efcape  his  wrath  andcurje  due  to  vsfifr  fk* 

A.  To  efcape  the  wrath  and  curfeoftiod 
due  to  us  for  fin,  God  requireth  of  us  faidiii 
Jefu8»Chrift,repentance  unto  life.withtbedi- 
ligcntufeof  all  outwardmeans  whereby  Chiit 
cummunicateth  to  us  the  beaefitit  of  redenp- 
tion.     Q.  86.  What  is  faith  in  Jrfus  CAnft'  | 

A.  Faith  in  Jefus  Chrift  is  a  favin^  give 
whereby  we  receive  &  re i\  upon  him  aloneill 
falvation  as  he  is  offered  to  us  in  the  gofpel 

Q.  87.    What  is  repentance  unto  life? 

A.  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  favinegncib 
whereby  a  finner  out  of  the  true  feafe  oi'liii 
fin  and  apprehenfion  of  the  mercy  of  Goiia 
Chrid,  doth  with  grief  and  hatred  ofhislii 
turn  from  it  unto  God,  with  full  purpoieit 
and  endeavours  after  new  obedience. 

Q..  ^%.  WKol  are  ike  outtcard  mi  edt 
nuT>|  mraus  \cKeTeh>)  CV.t\J\.  umMMnbitRMi^ 


!?._    .r ^ «r 
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^  Chridcommunicateth  tous  the  benefits  of    ^J^^  blood,  with  all  his  benefits,  to  their  fpi- 
IMemption,arehi8ordinances,erjieciallythe    ^i^ual  nourifhinent  and  growth  in  grace. 
'ivord,  facraments  and  prayer ;  all  which  ar«        .9*  ^^'  ^^^^  ^  required  in  the  worthy  r«- 
■Mde  effectual  to  the  elect  for  falvation.  ceiving  the  hordes  fupper  ? 

Q.  89.  How  is  the  word  made  effectual  to  '^'  ^^  is  required  of  them  that  would  wor- 
^Uvotum  ?  ^^ly  partake  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  that  they 

A.  The  fpirit  of  God  maketh  the  reading,  •pmine  tlierafelves  of  their  knowledge  to 
bat  efpccially  the  preaching  of  the  word  an  difcern  the  Lord's  body,  of  their  faith  to  feed 
Bffectual  means  of  convincing  and  converting  ^P^n  him,  of  their  repentance,  love  and  new 
Gnnem,  and  of  building  them  up  in  holinefs  obedience,  left  coming  unworthily,  they 
■Dd  comfort,  tlirough  faith  unto  falvation.         ®*^  *"<^  ^^^^^  judgment  to  themfelves. 

Q.  90.   How  M   tlie  word  to  he  read  and        Q-  ^®-   What  is  prayer  ? 
fcarrf  that  it  may  become  effectual  to  falvation?        -^-  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  defiret 

A.  That  the  word  may  become  ert«cti;jil  ^oGod  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,in  the 
to  falvation.  wo  must  attend  thereunto  with  °^'"®  of  Chrift,  with  confeffion  of  our  fiiiM^ 
diligence,  preparation  and  prayer,  receive  it  ^  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies. 
with  faith  and  love,  lav  it  up  in  our  hearts,  .  Q-  ^^-  What  rule  hath  God  given  for  omt 
ud  practice  it  in  our  'lives."  direction  in  prayer  ? 

Q.  91  How  do  ihejacraments  become  effec-  ^'  The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  ufo  to  di- 
$mal  means  of  falvation  ?  f«ct  us  m  prayer  but  thefpecial  rule  of  direction 

A.  The  facraments  become  effectuU  means    ^f.\^^^  ^^^^  of  prayer  which  Chrift  taught  his 
of  falvation  not  from  any  virtue  in  them  or    *"iciples  commonly  called,  TAcZ^cfj  Prayer, 
iabimthatdothadmimftertheui^butonlv  by        Q;   1^-    What  doth  the  preface  of  the 
%he  bleffing  of  Chrift,  and  the  working  of  the    ^^^f  prayer  teach  us  ? 
Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith  receive  them.       .  ^-  ^'^o  preface  of  the  Lord's  prayer  which 

Q.  92.   What  is  a  fn^amnnt  T  "  ^^''  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  teacheth  us, 

A.  A  facrament  is  an  holy  ordinance  in-    ^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^  God  with  all  holy  reverence 

Rltutad  by  Chrift,  wherein  by  fenfible  figns,  *^^  confidence,  as  children  to  a  father,  able 

Chrift&thebencfit&ofthe  new  covenant  are  and  ready  to  help  us,  and  that  we  fbould 

loprefentcd  foaled  and  applied  to  believers.  P^^y  ^i^  and  for  others. 

Q.  93.    What  are  the  facraments  of  the  ^-^^^ -What  do  uie  pray  for  in  thefirst petition  f 

Nsm  TeftoMent  f  ^-  In  the  firft  petition,  which  is,  HaUowed 

A.  The  facraments  of  the  New  Tefta-  **  %  '^^ww^.  '^e  pray  that  God  would  enable 

Bent  are  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper.  "»  ^^^  others  to  glorify  him  in  all  that  where- 

Q.  94.   What  is  baptism  ?  ^J  ^^  makes  himfelf  known,  and  that  he 

A.  Baptifm  is  a  facraiaent  wherein  the  wafli-  would  difpofe  all  things  to  his  own  glory. 

iag  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Q-  ^02.   What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  Ji' 

rf*  the  Sou  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  doth  fignify  ^^'»<^  petition  ? 

md  feal  our  ingrafting  into  Chrift  and  par-  .  -^-  ^"  the  fecond  petition,  which  is.  Thy 

aking  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  *«'»^^^w  come,  we  pray  that  fatan's  kingdom 

trace,  6i  our  engagements  to  be  the  Lord*8.  "^^^y  ^^  deftroyed,  the  kingdom  of  grace 

Q.  95.  To  whom  is  baptism  to  be  administered?  fnay  be  advanced,  ourfelves  and  others  broH 

A.  Baptifm  is  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  any  "*^  *^  and  kept  in  it,  and  that  the  kingdom 

hal  are  out  of  the  vifible  church,  till  they  ®^  SW  "'ay  be  hnftened. 

nofefs  their  faith  in  Chrift,  and  obedience  9'.  ^^^'   ^^  do  we  pray  for  in  the  third 

O  him,  but  the  infants  of  fuch  as  are  mem-  P^l^ion  ? 

lore  of  the  vifible  church  are  to  be  baptized.  -^-  'n  the  third  petition,  which  is.  Thy  wili 

Q.  96.   What  is  the  Lord's  fupper  ?  ^  ^^^^  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  wo  pray 

A.  The  Lord's  fupper  is  a   facrament,  ™^  ^od  by  his  grace  woidd  make  us  able 

rherein  by  giving  and  receiving  bread  and  *".*^  willing  to  know,  obey  and  fubmit  to  ^ 

rine  according  to  Chrift's  appointment,  hia  ^^^  '^^  »11  things,  as  the  an^eVs  ^o  Vii\i«k^«iv. 

^emih  im  fbewed  forth,  and  the  worthy  recei'  Q-  ^M-  ^^dotceprav  foriiiUiafovffCK 

v»  are  not  afierm  corporal  and  eamal  man-  PtHtion? 

r;,  but  bjr  Aitb  made partMkera  ofbia  body  -*•  In  tho  foQxt:bptiU!&oik,^\Aft\L'\a«  Ow 
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U8  this  day  our  daily  bread,  we  pray,  that  of 
God's  free  gift  we  mny  receive  a  coinpetejit 
portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  Ufe,  G.n^. 
enjoy  his  blefling  with  them. 

Q,.  105.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  theffth 
peti^on  ? 

A.  In  the  fifth  petition,  which  is,  And  for* 
(j^ve  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  dtb^ors,  we 
pray  that  God  for  Chrift's  fake,  would  freely 
pardon  all  our  sins,  which  we  are  tlio  rather 
encouraged  to  afk,  because  b3'  his  gracf^  we 
are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  oi  h(;rs. 

Qm  106.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fxih 
petition  ? 

A.  In  the  fixth  petition,  which  is,  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  delinr  us 
from  evil,  we  pray  that  God  would  either 
keep  us  from  being  tempted  to  fm,  or  fup- 
port  and  dcHver  us  when  we  are  icrnpied. 

Qm  107.  ]V7iat  doth  the  conclu/ion  of  the 
hordes  i-irnyer  tench  us  'f 

A.  The  conclufion  of  the  Ijord's  praj'er, 
which  is,  For  thine  is  the  kinydom.  and  the 
p^wcr^'tnd  the ylnry,  forever^  AMi:N,toach- 
eth  us,  to  takf?  our  encouragement  in  |an\'er 
from  God  only,  and  in  our  prayers  to  priiife 
him,  afcribing  kingdom,  power  and  glory 


Q».  Are  you  then  bom  holy  and  rvjhttvjX. 

A.  No,  my  firfl  father  finned  and  I  in  La 

Ql.  Are  you  then  born  ajlnn^rf 

A.  I  was  conceived  in  fin.  &  bon;ininj:]'j:T 

Q.    What  is  your  birth  fin  f 

A.  Adam's  fin  imputed  to  rne,  and  &  i-^ 
rupt  nature  dwelling'  in  me. 

CI.    What  is  your  corru^jt  nature  / 

A.  My  corrupt  nature  is  empty  of  LT.tre.b?!: 

unto  fin.  only  unto  fin,  and  thai  coiiiiijuii.r.i 

a    What  is  fin  f 

A.  Sin  is  a  iranfgrelllon  of  the  lav. 

Q.  How  many  comniandniait^  t4  thf.  iu 
be  there  ^  A.  Teri. 

GL.    What  is  the  first  commandm^t* 

A.  Thou fhalthave noother  Gods UifL-rtV. 

U.  Wh a  t  is  the  mean in(/  ofth is  rom  mmujimi  y 

A.  That  wefhould  worfhip  iheouljtr:- 
God,  and  no  other  befides  him. 

Q,.    What  is  the  fecond  rommandm^ni' 

A.  Thou  flialt  not  make  to  ihylelfa:; 
graven  image,  &c. 
U.  What  is  thimeaninKf  of  thi^rommnndran' 

A.  That  we  fhould  worniip  the  oiilvir.! 
God.  with  true  worfliip,  fuchas  hr-haiL* 
djiiiied.  not  fuch  as  man  haih  inveuie-i. 

Ql    What  is  ttie  third  commandment  I 


to  him,  and  in  tefiimony  of  our  defire  and 

alTurancc  to  be  heard,  wc  fa\',  A  m  e  n. 

Blejfed  are  they  that  do  hii:  command  merits 

that  they  may  have  riyht  to  the  tree  of 

life^  and  may  enter  in  throuyh  the  yates 

into  the  city.     Rev.  xxii.   14. 

SPIRITUAL     MILK 

FOR 

American  B  A  B  E  S , 

Drawn  out  of  the  Breafts  of  both  Trftaments 
for  their  Souls  Nourifhrnont. 

By  JOHN    COTTON. 


0^  "W^HAT  hath  God  don"  for  yon ? 

A.  God  hath  made  me,  he  keep- 
6th  me,  and  he  can  fave  me. 
a    What  i^  God  f 

A,  Grod  is  a  Spirit  of  himfelf  &  for  himfelf. 
CI.  How  many  Gods  Ijc  thtre  t 
A.  There  is  but  one  God  in  three  Porfons, 
die  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Hu\y  UVvo^l. 


A.  Thou  fhalt  not  take  the  name  of  b! 
Lonl  thy  God  in  vain. 

U.  What  is  meant  by  the  name  of  Gd* 
A.  God  himfelf&  the  good  things  of  G:<i. 
whereby  he  is  known  as  a  man  by  his  naite, 
and  his  attributes,  worfhip.  word'and  vcrlj. 

QL.  What  is  it  not  to  take  his  name  in  ra^' 

A.  To  make  life  of  God  &  the  ffoodihirrj 
of  God  to  his  glory,  and  our  own  gooJ.ri: 
vainly,  not  irreverently,  not  unproriiablj 
GL.  Which  is  the  fourth  comm^mdrntntf 
A,  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  tit 
fabbalh  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaninsqfthis  commandayXl 
A.  That  we  fhould'rell  from  labor.aK 
much  more  from  plaj'  on  the  Lord's  dayiihai 
we  may  draw  nigh  to  God  in  holy  diitiei. 
Q.    What  is  the  fifth  command mmt  f 
A.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

U.  What  are  meant  by  father  and  mothnf 
A.  All  our  fuperiors  whether  in  family, 
Cd\oo\,  cl\v\TC;\i  «Avd  cooimon  wealth. 
Qu  WKal  \«  \\\A  K<mw  d-u*  utvtft  \:b«iK\ 


T> 


C&«*  1^  VbVX  «\  ■& 


r<\x^n%  v^^B...  ^  _. 
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Q.  What  is  thejixih  commandment? 

A   Thou  (halt  Jo  no  murder. 
Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  commandmmtf 

A.  That  we  fhould  not  fhorten  the  life  or 
health  of  ourfelves  or  others ,  but  pr efer ve  both 

Q.   What  is  thefeventh  commandment  f 

A.  Thou  (halt  not  commit  adultery. 

Q.   What  is  thsfin  here  forbidden  ? 

A.  To  defile  ourfelves  or  others  with  un- 
olean  hiAs. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  here  commanded  f 

A.  Chattity  to  poflefs  our  veQclB  in  holi« 
Heft  and  honor. 

Q.   What  is  the  eighth  commandment  f 

A.  Thou  (halt  not  ileal. 

Q.   What  is  thejtealth  here  forbidden  ? 

A,  To  take  away  another  man's  goods 
without  his  leave,  or  to  fpend  our  own  with- 
onl  benefit  to  ourfelves  or  others. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  here  commanded  t 

A.  To  get  our  goods  honeftly,  to  keot 
tfbem  fafely,  and  fpend  them  thriftily. 

Q.   What  is  the  ninth  commamiment  f 

A.  Thou  ihalt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs  a- 
gainft  thy  neighbour. 

Q    What  is  tliefin  here  forbidden  t 


A.  The  holy  fcriptures  of  the  prophets 
and  apoftles,  the  old  and  new  tettanient,  the 
law  and  gofpel. 

d.  How  doth  the  minifiry  of  the  law  bring 
you  toward  Chriji  7 

A,  By  bringmg  me  to  know  my  fm,  and 
the  wrath  of  God,  againft  me  for  it. 

d.  What  are  you  hereby  the  nearer  to 
Chrift? 

A.  So  I  come  to  feel  my  curfed  ellate 
and  need  of  a  Saviour. 

d.  How  doth  the  mitiiftry  of  the  Gospel 
help  you  in  this  curfed  ejlate? 

A,  By  humbling  me  yet  more,  and  then 
raifmg  me  out  of  this  eflate. 

d.  How  doth  the  minijlry  of  the  Gqfpei 
humble  you  yet  mwe  7 

A.  By  revealing  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jefus  in  dying  to.fave  fmners,  and  yet  con- 
vincing me  of  my  fin  iu  not  believing  on 
him,  and  of  my  utter  infuf!iciency  to  come 
to  him.  and  fo  I  feel  myself  utterly  loft 

d.  How  doth  the  minijtry  of  the  gospel  raife 
you  up  out  of  this  loft  ejiate  to  come  to  Chrift  t 

A.  By  teaching  me  the  value  and  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Chrilt,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace 
to  lofl  finners  by  revealing  the  promife  of 
grace  to  fuch,  and  by  miniftring  the  Spirit  of 


A.  To  lie  falfely,  to  think  or  fppak  untru 
Ij  of  ourfelves  or  others. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  here  required  t 

it.  Truth  and  faithfulnefs. 

Q.   What  is  the  tenth  commandment  ? 

A.  Thou  fhalt  not  covet,  Sic. 

Q.    What  is  the  coveting  here  forbidden  f 

A,  LuJi  after  the  things  of  other  men, 
and  want  of  contentment  with  our  own. 

Q.   Whether  have  you  kept  all  thefe  comr 
maudmenis  ? 

A,  No,  1  and  all  men  are  finners. 

Q.   IVhai  are  the  wages  of  Jin  ? 

A.  Death  and  damnation. 

Q.  How  iksu  look  yon  to  befaved? 

A.  Only  by  Jefus  ChiiA. 

Q.    Who  19  Jefus  Chrtfl  ? 
it  .The  eternal  Stm  oi  God,  who  for  our  fakes 
became  man,  that  he  might  redeem  &  fave  us. 

Q.  Haw  doth  Chifi  ledeem  and  fave  us  ? 

ji.  By  his  rigliteiHiH  life,  and  bitter  death, 
■ad  glorious  refurrection  to  life  again. 

Q.  How  do  we  come  to  have  a  part  ^fellow' 

fkip  foith  Chrifi  in  kis  deaih  ^  refurrectumf 

A.  By  the  power  of  his  word  and  fpirii^ 

^ich  tmago  us  to  bim,  and  koepa  ua  in  him. 


grace  to  apply  Chrifl,  and  his  promife  of 
grace  unto  myfelf,  and  to  keep  me  in  him. 

d.  ^010  d^oth  the  Spirit  of  grace  apply  Chrifl  ^ 
his  promife  graceunto  youand  keep  you  in  Ham? 

A.  By  begetting  in  me  faith  to  receive  him, 
prayer  to  call  upon  him,  repentance  to  mourn 
after  him,  and  new  obedience  to  ferve  him. 

a.    What  is  faith  9 

A.  Faith  is  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  where- 
by I  deny  myfelf,  and  believe  on  Chrifl  for 
righteoufnefs  and  falvation. 

d.    What  is  prayer  ? 

A.  It  is  calling  upon  God  in  the  name 
of  Chrift  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
according  to  the  will  of  God. 

d.    What  is  repentance  ? 

A,  Repentance  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
whereby  I  loath  my  fins,  and  myfelf  for  them 
and  confefs  them  before  the  Lord,  and  mourn 
after  Chrift  for  the  pardon  of  them,  and  for 
grace  to  ferve  him  in  newnefs  of  life. 
€1.  WhaJL  is  the  newnefs  oflife^  or  new  obedience? 

A,  Newnefs  of  hfe  is  a  grace  of  the  S1^vd^ 
whereby  I  forfakemy  ioxmexVv^X.^bN^'cvc.ois^ 
pany,  and  walkbefoxe  xYi^  \jOxdi  Vci  vYifc\vs^> 
of  his  word,  and  m  lYie  comtrwiiv\oxv  o1  ^i>»Xj 

CI.    WhaX  u  the  communiou  of  JoMtUl 
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A,  It  is  the  fellpwfhip  of  the  church  in  the 
blfflings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
feals  thereof.     Q.    What  is  tlip.  church  I 

A.  It  is  a  congregation  of  faints  joined 
together  in  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  to  wor- 
fhip  the  Lord,  and  to  edify  one  another  in  aJl 
his  holy  ordinances. 

Q,  What  is  the  bond  of  the  covenant  by 
which  the  church  is  joined  toi^ethei  ? 

A.  It  is  the  profellion  of  that  covenant 
which  God  has  made  with  his  faithful  people, 
to  he  a  God  unto  them,  and  to  their  feed. 

Q.  What  doth  the  Lord  bind  his  people  to 
in  this  covenant  f 

A,  To  give  up  themfelves  <fc  their  feed  firft 
to  the  Lord  to  be  his  people, <fe then  to  the  el- 
ders &  brethren  of  the  church  to  fot  Oorward 
the  worihipof  God&  their miUualedific.'i'.ion. 

Q.  How  do  they  give  up  themfelves  and  their 
feed  to  the  Lord  ? 

A,  By  receiving  thro'  faith  the  Lord  <fc  his 
covenant  to  thcmfelves,«kto  their  feed  &  ac- 
cordingly walking  themfelves  Sl  training  up 
their  children  in  the  ways  of  the  covenant. 
Q.IIow  do  they  i^ive  up  themfelves  and  their 
feed  to  tlie  elders  and  brethren  of  the  church  ? 

A.  By  confufling  of  their  line,  nnd  profcf- 


dead,  which  teas  feal^d  vp  *o  yfytt  ?a  I 

A,  When  Ciiirift  (hall  come  in 
judgment,  all  that  are  in  their  grai 
rife  again,  both  the  jufl  and  unjufL 

Q.  Wliot  is  the  judgffunt,  irhieh  i 
up  to  yrni  in  the  Lord's  shipper  .' 

A.  At  the  laftday  we  Iball  allap 

fore  the  judgment  feat  of  Clirift,  to 

account  of  our  works,  and  receive 

ward  according  to  them. 

Q.  Whatistherezcardehaifhallthenl 

A,  The  righteous  Ihall  go  into  ! 
nal,  and  the  wicked  fliall  be  caA  in 
laftiiig  fire  with  the  Devil  and  his  ar 

A  Dialogue  between  ClI P  1ST, Y 
and  th6  Devil.  Youth 

THofe  days  which  God  to  me  doi 
In  pleafure  I'm  refolv'd  to  fpen 
Like  as  the  birds  in  ih'  lovely  sprin, 
Sit  chirping  on  the  bough,  and  fing 
Who  Arainiag  forth  thofe  warbling  n 
Do  make  fweet  muUc  in  their  throti 
f  *  1  rcfolvc  in  this  my  prime. 
In  fports  and  plays  to  fpend  my  tine 
Sorrow  and  grief  I'll  put  away. 
Such  tilings  agree  not  with  my  day 


fion  of  their  faith,  and  of  their  fubjection  to 
the  gofpel  of  Chrifl ;  and  fo  llu^y  and  tlieir 
feed  are  received  into  t'le  fellowfhip  of  the 
church  and  the  feals  thereof 

Q.    What  are  the  fails  of  the  covenant  now 
in  the  days  oj  the  gofpel  ? 

A.  Baj)tii'm  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Q.    What  is  done  for  you  tn  baptijm  It 
A.  In  baptifm  the  walhing  with  water 
a  fign  and  feal  of  my  wafhing  in  the  blood 
and  fpirit  of  Chrifl,  and  theiebv  of  my  in- 
grafting into  Chrifl,  of  the  pardon  and  cloaii- 
fing  oi  my  fins,  of  ray  raifing  up  out  of  aillic- 
lions,  an(l  alfo  of  my  refurreclion  from  il  e 
dead  at  the  laft  day. 
Q.  What  is  done  for  you  in  the  Lord'sfqrp  ti 
A.  In  the  Lord's  fnpper,the  receiving  oltlic 
bread  broken  and  the  wine  poured  out  i^  a  fign 
and  feal  of  my  receiving  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Chrift  broken  for  me,  and  ol  his 
blood  fhed  for  me,  and  thereby  of  my  growtli 
in  ChriA,  and  the  pardon  and  healing  of  my 
fins,  of  the  fellowihip  of  the  Spirit,  of  my 
ftrengthening  and  quickening  in  otace,  awv\ 
of  my  rating  together  with  Clml\   o\\  Xi''^ 


From  clouds  my  morning  fhall  be  fi 
And  nought  on  earth  iliall  trouble  m 
I  will  embrace  each  fweet  delight. 
This  earth  affords  me  day  and  night 
Though  parents  grieve  and  mc  con 
Yet  I  their  counsel  will  reject. 

Devil. 
The  refolution  which  you  take. 
Sweet  youth  it  doth  nie  merry  maki 
If  thou  niy  counsel  wilt  embrace, 
And  f  hun  the  ways  of  truth  and  grai 
And  learn  to  lie,  and  curfe  and  »w« 
And  be  as  proud  as  any  are  ; 
And  with  thy  brothers  wilt  fall  out, 
And  fifters  with  vile  language  flout 
Yea,  fight  and  fcratch,  and  alfo  bite, 
Then  in  thee  I  will  take  deliirht. 
If  thou  wilt  but  be  rul'd  by  me, 
An  ariiR  thou  fhalt  quickly  be, 
In  all  my  ways  which  lovely  are, 
'i*her'e  few  with  thee  who  fhall  oo 
Thy  parents  always  difobey  ; 
Don't  mind  at  all  what  they  do  (ay; 


\M\\AY\  c\\\\t\T«.  Tk».TX^-Vi^  V^cvrvxx  «!L-«^ 
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ou  fuch  a  filly  fool, 

thy  book  or  go  to  fcbool ; 

the  truant ;  fear  not  I 

tway  help  you  to  a  lie, 

'ill  excufe  thee  from  the  fame, 

ng  whipp'd  and  from  all  blame ; 

*r  to  me,  uphold  my  crown, 

thee  raife  to  high  renown. 

Y  OUTH. 

)tions  I  will  cleave  unto, 
ill  other  counsels  go ; 
,  againll  my  parents  now, 
•den'd  be,  and  will  not  bow: 
ubmit  at  all  to  them, 
ood  counsels  will  condemiii 
It  I  lift  that  do  will  I, 
bom  be  continually. 

CHRIST. 
u,  O  youth  make  fuch  a  choir •, 
}  obey  the  devil's  voice  ! 
ful  ways  wilt  thou  embrace, 
3  the  ways  of  truth  and  grace? 
u  to  me  a  rebel  prove  ? 
1  thy  parents  quite  remove 
rt  alfo?     Then  fhalt  thou  see, 
ill  e*er  long  become  of  thee, 
ink  on  God,  who  did  thee  make, 


So  more  good  days  then  fhould  I  luiTe 

CHRIST. 
VVourfl  thou  live  long  and  good  days  fee. 
Refrain  from  all  iniquity  : 
I'rue  good  alone  doth  from  me  flow, 
It  can't  be  had  in  things  below. 
Are  not  my  ways,  O  youth  I  for  thee. 
Then  thou  fhalt  never  happy  be ; 
Nor  ever  fhall  thy  foul  obtam, 
True  good,  whilit  thou  dolt  here  remain 

Youth. 
To  thee,  O  Chrifi,  Fll  not  adhere, 
What  thou  fpeak'st  of  does  not  appear 
Lovely  to  me  I  cannot  find, 
"Tis  good  to  fet  or  place  my  mind 
On  ways  whence  many  forrows  Ipring 
And  to  the  flefh  fuch  crofles  bring, 
Don't  trouble  me,  I  mull  fulfil, 
My  flefhly  mind,  and  have  my  wilL 

CHRIST. 
Unto  thyfelf  then  I'll  thee  leave, 
That  Satan  may  thee  wholly  have : 
Thy  heart  in  fin  fhall  hardened  bo, 
And  blinded  in  iniquity. 
And  then  in  wrath  I'll  cut  thee  down, 
hike  af  the  grafs  and  flowers  mown ; 
And  to  thy  woe  thou  ihalt  efpy, 


is  prefence  dread  and  quake 

5r  him  now  in  thy  youth, 

hy  foul  take  hold  of  truth : 

il  and  his  ways  defy, 

lim  not,  he  doth  but  lie : 

3  feem  fweet,  but  youth  beware, 

ly  foul  hath  laid  a  fnarc. 

it  will  into  bitter  turn, 

e  ways  thou  ftill  wilt  run, 

Lhee  into  pieces  tear, 

IS  which  moft  hungry  :iro. 

c  thy  heart,  thy  folly  Icuve, 

Q  this  lion  V\\  thee  fave ; 

n  fhalt  have  fweet  joy  from  roe, 

liall  laft  to  c'ternity. 

Y  OUTH. 

mrt  fhall  cheer  me  in  my  youth, 
my  frolicks  in  good  truth, 
er  feems  lovely  in  mine  eye, 
cannot  it  deny, 
wn  wayu  I  flill  will  walk, 
e  delight  among  young  folk, 
snd  their  days  in  joy  and  mirth, 
:  like  that  I'm  fure  on  earth  : 
ys,  O  Chrift  I  are  noi  for  mOf 
ih  my  age  do  not  agree, 
ibjr  la  wa  fhould  clea  ve^ 


Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity ; 
For  all  fuch  things  I'll  make  thee  know 
To  judgment  thou  fhall  come  alfo. 
In  hell  at  laft  thy  fuul  fhall  bum, 
When  thou  thy  finful  race  hafl  run. 
Confider  this,  think  on  thy  end 
Left  God  do  thee  in  pieces  rend. 

Youth. 
Amazed,  Lord !  I  now  begin, 

0  help  me  and  IMl  leave  my  fin: 

1  tremble,  and  do  greatly  fear. 
To  think  upon  what  I  do  hear. 
Lord !  I  religious  tio w  will  be, 
And  I'll  from  Satan  turn  to  thee. 

D*ivil. 
Nay,  foolifli  youth,  don't  change  thy  mind, 
Uiito  fuch  thoughts  be  not  inclin'd. 
Come,  cheer  up  thy  heart,  rouPs  up,  be  glad. 
There  is  no  hell ;  why  art  thou  fad  ? 
Eat,  drihk,  be  merry  with  ihv  friend. 
For  when  thou  diefl,  tliat's  thy  laft  end. 

Youth. 
Such  thoughts  as  thefe  I  ca.Tw\  t^^<^%« 
Becaufe  God's  woi^  \  do  \m^\wi«  \ 
None  fhaU  in  tiiis  de(\xo^  m^  W3^ 
Nor  do  I  mind  wYuX  a«uik  t«ifi^ 

De«tt. 
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Although  to  thee  herein  1  yield, 
Yet  e'er  long  I  fh.ill  win  the  field. 
That  lliere's  a  heaven  1  can't  deny, 
Yea,  and  a  hell  of  miferv  : 
That  heaven  is  a  lovely  place 
I  can't  deny ;  'tis  a  clear  cafe ; 
And  eafy  'tis  for  to  come  there, 
Therefore  take  thou  no  further  care, 
All  human  laws  do  thou  obfer\'e, 
And  from  old  culloms  never  fwerve; 
Do  not  oppofe  whjit  great  men  fay, 
An  1  thou  Ihalt  never  go  aOray. 
Thou  may  Mi  be  drunk,  and  fwear  and  curfe. 
And  fmners  like  thee  ne'er  the  worfe ; 
At  any  time  thou  muy'ft  repent ; 
•Twill  ferve  when  all  thy  days  are  fpenL 

CHRIST. 
Take  heed  or  elfe  thou  art  undone ; 
Thefe  thoughts  are  from  the  wicked  One, 
Narrow's  the  way  that  leads  to  life. 
Who  walk  therein  do  meet  with  ftrife. 
Few  fhall  be  faved,  young  man  know, 
Mofl  do  unto  deflruclion  go. 
If  righteous  ones  fcarce  faved  be. 
What  will  at  lafl  become  of  thee  I 
Oh  !  don't  reject  my  precious  call, 
Left  suddenly  in  hell  thou  fall ; 


But  didlt  to  me  turn  a  deaf  ear; 
And  now  in  thy  calamity, 
I  will  not  mind  nor  hear  thy  cry; 
Thy  day  is  pafl,  begone  from  me, 
Thou  who  didlt  love  iniquity. 
Al)ove  thv  foul  and  Saviour  d^ar; 
Who  on  the  crofs  great  pains  did  beai^ 
Mv  mercv  thou  didlt  much  abufe, 
And  all  good  counfel  didlt  rofufe. 
Jnllice  will  therefore  vengennce  take^ 
And  thee  a  fad  example  make. 

Youth. 

O  fpare  me.  Lord,  forbear  thv  hand 
Dnn't  cut  me  off  who  trembling  ftaad, 
Bei^ging  for  mercy  at  thy  door, 
O  let  me  have  but  one  year  more. 

CHRIST. 

If  thou  fome  longer  time  fhould  ban. 
Thou  woulrlft  again  to  folly  cleave: 
Therefore  to  thee  I  will  not  give, 
One  day  on  earth  longer  to  live. 

Death. 

Youth.  I  am  come  to  fetch  thy  breath, 
And  carry  thee  to  th'  fhades  of  death, 
No  pity  on  thee  can  [  fhow, 
Thou  haft  thy  God  offended  fo. 
Thy  foul  and  body  I'll  divide, 


Unlefs  you  foon  converted  be, 
God's  kingdom  thou  fhalt  never  fee. 

Y  o  u  T  n . 

I^ord,  I  am  now  at  a  great  Hand: 
If  1  fhould  yield  to  thy  command. 
My  comrades  will  me  much  deride, 
And  never  more  will  me  abide. 
Moreover,  this  I  ulfo  know, 
Thou  can'ft  at  laft  great  mercy  fhow. 
When  I  am  old,  and  pleafure  ffone, 
Then  what  thou  fav'ft  Til  think  upon. 

CHRIST. 

Nay,  hold  vain  youth,  thy  time  is  fhort, 
I  have  thy  breath.  I'll  end  thy  fport; 
Thou  fhalt  not  live  till  thou  art  old, 
Since  thou  in  lin  art  grown  fo  bold. 
I  in  thy  youth  grim  death  will  fend. 
And  all  thy  fports  fhall  have  an  end. 

Youth. 

I  am  too  young,  alas  to  die, 
Let  death  fome  ohl  grey  head  efpy. 
O  fpare  me.  and  I  will  amend, 
And  with  thy  grace  rny  foul  befriend, 
Jr  elfe  I  am  uiuionc  alas, 
For  I  am  in  a  woful  cafe. 


Thy  body  in  the  grave  I'll  Imie, 
And  thy  dear  foul  in  hell  rnuit  he 
With  Devils  to  eternity. 

The  conclnjUm, 
Thus  end  the  days  of  woful  youth| 
Who  won't  obey  nor  mind  the  truth; 
Nor  hearken  to  what  preachers  fay. 
But  do  their  parents  disobey. 
They  in  their  youth  go  down  to  hell, 
Under  eternal  wrath  to  dwell. 
Many  don't  live  out  half  their  days, 
For  cleaving  unto  finful  ways. 


G 


The  late  Reverend  and  Venerable  Mr.  X. 

THAN  I  EL  Clap,  q/"  Newport  on  Rbo 

Island  ;  his  Advice  to  children. 

00 D  children  fliould  remember  dai 
God  their  Creator,  Redeemer,  a 
Sanctifier ;  to  believe  in,  love  and  fene  hi 
their  parents  to  obey  them  in  the  Lor 
their  bible  and  catechifm  ;  their  baptii 
the  Lord's  day;  the  Lord^s  death  and 
furrection ;  their  own  death  and  refum 
on ;  and  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  t 
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Chapter  I. — How  a  child  may  be  helped  in  the  first  pronunciation  of  his  letters. 

My  aim  being  to  discover  the  old  Art  of  Teaching  School,  and  how  it  may  be 
impFoved  in  every  part  suitable  to  the  years  and  capacities  of  such  children  aa 
are  now  commonly  taught,  I  shall  first  begin  my  discourse  concerning  a  Petty 
School ;  and  here  or  elsewhere  I  shall  not  busy  myself  or  reader  about  what  a 
child  of  an  extraordinary  towardliness,  and  having  a  teacher  at  home,  may  at- 
tain unto,  and  in  how  short  a  space,  but  only  show  how  a  multitude  of  various 
wits  may  be  taught  all  together  with  abundance  of  profit  and  delight  to  eveiy 
one,  which  is  the  proper  and  main  work  of  our  ordinary  schoola 

Whereas,  then,  it  is  usual  in  cities  and  greater  towns  to  put  chUdren  to  school 
about  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  in  country  villages,  because  of  fUrther  dis- 
tance, not  till  about  six  or  seven,  I  conceive  the  sooner  a  child  is  put  to  school 
the  better  it  is,  both  to  prevent  ill  habits  which  are  got  by  play  and  idleness, 
and  to  inure  him  betimes  to  afiect  learning  and  well  doing.  Not  to  say,  how 
the  great  uncertainty  of  parents'  lives  should  make  them  careAil  of  their  chil- 
dren's early  education,  which  is  like  to  be  the  best  part  of  their  patrimony, 
whatever  good  thing  else  they  may  leave  them  in  this  world. 

I  observe  that  betwixt  three  and  four  years  of  age  a  child  hath  great  propen- 
sity to  peep  into  a  book,  and  then  la  the  most  seasonable  time  (if  convenienceB 
may  be  had  otherwise)  for  Um  to  begin  to  learn;  and  though  pertiape  then  he 
can  not  speak  so  very  distinctly,  yet  the  often  pronunciation  of  his  letters  will 
be  a  means  to  help  his  speech,  especially  if  one  take  notice  in  what  organ  or  in- 
strument he  is  most  defective^  and  exerdae  hun  chiefly  in  those  letters  which 
belong  unto  it 

Now  there  are  five  organs  or  instruments  of  speech,  in  the  right  hitting  of 

«  Tha  following  it  a  eopj  of  tha  original  Utlo  paga^- 

TBI 

PB1TT-BCHOOLE. 

■  ■■WIN* 

A  way  to  taaeh  littla 

GhUdran  to  laad  Ei^iah  with 

dalight  and  pnflt,  (aapa- 

cMj)  aeeoiding  to 

tha  Now  Primar. 

By  a  M. 

LOJfDOJft 

Frintad  hjF.T.tn  Jhtdrm  Onek 

at  tha  Otmh  Dragtm  in  Pewit 

Charab  T«d,  1650. 
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which,  39  the  breath  moreih  from  witliin  through  the  moutb,  »  true  prouuiKta 
lion  ofeverj  letter  is  made,  viz.,  the  lips,  tlie  teeth,  the  toogne,  the  roorof  thB 
mouth,  and  the  throat;  according  to  which  if  one  rank  the  twenty-Jbor  letters 
of  our  Ei^lish  alphnbet,  he  aliall  find  that  A,  E,  I,  0,  D  proceed  by  degree* 
IVom  tlie  throat,  along  betwixt  the  t«nguc  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  the  lips 
contmcled,  und  that  T  ia  somewhat  like  I,  being  pronounced  wiiJi  other  letters; 
but  ifitbcnaniedbjitaeU;  it  roquiroth  Bomc  motion  of  the  lipe.  B,  F.  U.  P.  W, 
and  V  consonnniB  belong  to  the  hps,  C,  S,  X,  Z  to  the  teeth,  D,  L,  N,  T,  R  to 
tho  touguu,  B,  II,  K,  Q  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  But  the  sweet  and  naicnl 
prouuucitttiijii  of  them  ia  gotten  rather  by  imitation  than  precept,  and  therefore 
tUo  tciichur  znust  be  careful  to  give  every  letter  its  distinct  and  clear  sound,  that 
llic  chilli  uuy  get  it  from  bis  voice,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  cliild  open  bia 
mouth  welt  ua  ho  uttereth  a  letter,  leat  oUierwise  ho  drown  or  hinder  the  soond 
of  it.  Fur  I  liavo  heard  some  foreigiierd  to  blame  us  KngUshmeu  for  ncfclecling 
iliii  meuti  to  a  plnin  and  audible  8i>eaking,  saying,  that  the  ceuse  why  we  gen- 
erally do  not  H[ieak  so  fully  as  thi-y,  piuccedud  from  an  ill  habit  of  mumbling 
which  children  got  at  tlicir  first  lenming  to  rend,  which  it  was  their  care  tbeTE- 
fore  to  prevent  or  remedy  bctimcri,  and  so  it  should  be  ours,  seeing  pronuncti- 
tioD  is  tliat  that  sets  out  a  mim,  and  is  sufficient  of  ittelf  to  make  one  an  ontcr. 

•  ll.^Houi  a,  chtld  may  be  taught  luUh  delight  to  kntns  da  hit  leOert  in  a  Mr> 
lUUe  time. 

The  uBuu]  way  to  begin  with  a  child,  when  he  is  first  brought  to  schocd,  ii  to 
teach  him  to  know  his  letters  in  tho  horubook,  where  he  ia  made  to  mo  ortr 
all  tho  letters  in  the  alphabet  or  Cbrist-eross-row,  both  forward  and  badnrird, 
until  he  can  tell  any  one  of  tliem  which  is  pointed  at,  and  that  in  the  Enghu 
diameter. 

This  course  wo  see  hath  t>een  very  effectual  in  a  ahort  time  with  aome  mora 
ri])e-n'il1ed  children ;  but  others  of  a  slower  apprehenuon  (aa  the  moot  and  bes 
oommouly  are)  have  been  tiius  learning  a  whole  year  together,  and  though  tiiey 
have  been  much  chid  and  beaten  loo  fur  want  of  heed,  could  acarce  tell  liz  of 
their  letters  ut  twelve  months'  end,  who,  if  they  had  been  taught  in  a  way  ntwe 
agreeable  to  their  mean  apprehensions,  (which  might  bare  wcooght  more  readily 
upOD  tliu  senHcs,  and  aefeeled  tiieir  minds  with  wliat  tbej  did,)  would  doubtkM 
have  Icnmed  as  cbeerflilly  if  nut  as  fnat  »d  tho  quii^eot. 

I  shall  therefore  mention  suudiy  ways  that  have  been  taken  to  make  a  cbU 
know  hi"  letters  roadily,  ont  of  which  the  discreet  teacher  may  chooae  what  ii 
most  liki'ly  to  suit  with  his  learner. 

I  hare  known  some  that  (ncconiing  to  Mr.  Brinaley'a  direction)  hare  taught 
little  ones  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  and  to  spell  pretty  well  before  they  Knew 
one  letter  in  a  book ;  aud  tliis  thoj  did,  by  making  the  child  to  Bound  the  fit* 
vowels,  «,  e,  i,  0,  u,  like  so  many  bells  upon  his  finger's  ends,  and  to  say  which 
finger  was  suuh  or  such  a  vowel,  by  chan^ae;  then  putting  single  consonanli 
before  the  vowels,  [leaving  the  hardest  of  them  till  the  last,)  and  teaching  bim 
how  to  utter  them  both  at  Once,  as  en,  iv,  vi,  vo,  va,  da,  de,  di,  do,  d> ;  and 
again,  by  putting  the  vowels  before  a  cenHnnant,  to  make  Mm  say,  at,  tM,  iK,M, 
HI,  ad,  ed,  id,  od,  wL  Thus  they  lisre  proceeded  tnm  ^Dables  c^  two  or  thra^ 
or  more  letters,  till  a  child  hath  been  pretty  nimble  in  the  meat  But  ttua  h 
rather  to  be  done  io  a  private  house  than  a  public  •chool ;  however  thla  ma 
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tier  of  exercise  now  and  ihen  amongst  little  scholars  will  make  their  lessons 
more  fannliar  to  them. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  the  first  entrance  of  children  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
know  tlieir  letters  one  from  another  when  they  see  them  in  the  book  altogether: 
for  the  greatness  of  their  number  and  variety  of  shape  do  puzzle  young  wits  to 
difference  them,  and  the  sense  can  but  be  intent  upon  one  single  object  at  once, 
so  as  to  take  its  impression  and  commit  it  to  the  imagination  and  memory. 
Some  have  therefore  begun  but  with  one  single  letter,  and  after  they  have  showed 
it  to  the  child  in  the  alphabet,  have  made  him  to  find  the  same  any  where  else  in 
the  book  till  he  knew  that  perfectly ;  and  then  they  have  proceeded  to  another 
in  like  manner,  and  so  gone  through  the  rest 

Some  have  contrived  a  piece  of  ivory  with  twenty-four  flats  or  squares,  in 
every  one  of  which  was  engraven  a  several  letter,  and  by  playing  with  a  child 
in  tlirowing  this  upon  a  table,  and  showing  him  the  letter  only  which  lay  upper- 
most, have  in  a  few  days  taught  him  the  whole  alphabet 

Some  iiave  got  twenty-four  pieces  of  ivory  cut  in  the  shape  of  dice,  with  a 
letter  engraven  upon  each  of  them,  and  with  these  they  iiave  played  at  vacant 
hours  with  a  child  till  he  hath  known  them  all  distinctly.  They  begin  first 
with  one,  then  with  two,  afterwards  with  more  letters  at  once  as  the  child  got 
icnowledge  of  them.  To  teach  him  likewise  to  spell,  they  would  place  conso- 
nants before  or  after  a  vowel,  and  then  join  more  letters  together  so  as  to 
make  a  word,  and  sometimes  divide  it  into  syllables,  to  be  parted  or  put  to- 
gether. Now  this  kind  of  letter  sport  may  be  profitably  permitted  among  be- 
ginners in  a  Bcfaool,  and  instead  of  ivory,  they  may  have  white  bits  of  board,  or 
small  shreds  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  parchment  with  a  letter  written  upon 
each  to  play  withal  amongst  themselves. 

Some  have  made  pictures  in  a  little  book,  or  upon  a  scroll  of  paper  wrapped 
upon  two  sticks  within  a  box  of  isinglass,  and.  by  each  picture  have  made  three 
sorts  of  that  letter  with  which  its  name  beginneth ;  but  those  being  too  many 
at  onoe  for  a  child  to  take  notice  ofj  have  proved  not  so  useful  as  was  intended. 
Some  likewise  have  had  pictures  and  letters  printed  in  this  manner  on  the 
backside  of  a  pack  of  cards  to  entice  children,  that  naturally  love  that  sport,  to 
the  love  of  learning  their  books. 

Some  have  written  a  letter  in  a  great  character  upon  a  card,  or  chalked  it  out 
upon  a  trencher,  and  by  teUing  a  child  what  it  was,  and  letting  him  strive  to 
make  the  like,  hare  imprinted  it  quickly  in  his  memory,  and  so  the  rest  one 
after  another. 

One  having  a  son  of  two  3rear8  and  a  half  old,  that  could  but  even  go  about 
the  house,  and  utter  some  few  gibberish  words  in  a  broken  manner,  observing 
him  one  day  above  the  rest  to  be  busied  about  shells  and  sticks,  and  such  like 
toys,  which  himself  had  laid  together  in  a  chair,  and  to  miss  any  one  that  was 
taken  fh>m  him  he  law  not  how,  and  to  seek  for  it  about  the  house,  became 
very  desirous  to  make  experiment  what  that  child  might  presently  attain  to  in 
point  of  learning.  Thereupon  he  devised  a  little  wheel,  with  all  the  capital  Ro- 
man letters  made  upon  a  paper  to  wrap  round  about  it,  and  fitted  it  to  turn  m  a 
little  round  box,  whioh  had  a  hole  so  made  in  the  side  of  it,  that  only  one  letter 
might  be  seen  to  peep  out  at  once.  This  he  brought  to  the  child,  and  showed 
him  only  the  letter  0,  and  told  him  what  it  was.  The  child  being  overjoyed 
with  his  new  gambol,  oatoheth  the  box  out  of  his  &ther*8  hand,  and  runs  with 
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it  to  his  playfellow  a  year  younger  than  himself)  and  in  his  broken  langiuige 
tells  him  there  was  "an  0,  an  0."  And  when  the  other  asked  him  where,  be 
said,  "  In  a  hole,  in  a  hole,"  and  showed  it  him ;  which  the  lesser  child  then 
took  such  notice  of)  as  to  know  it  again  ever  after  fix>m  all  the  other  letters. 
And  thus  by  pLiying  with  the  box,  and  inquiring  conoeming  any  letter  that 
appeared  strange  to  him  what  it  was,  the  child  learned  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  eleven  days,  being  in  this  ABC  character,  and  would  take  pleas* 
ure  to  show  them  in  any  book  to  any  of  his  acquaintance  that  came  next.  By 
this  instance  you  may  see  what  a  propensity  there  is  in  nature  betimes  to  learn- 
ing, could  but  the  teachers  apply  themselves  to  their  young  scholars'  tenuity ; 
and  how  by  proceeding  in  a  clear  and  facile  method  that  all  may  apprehend, 
every  one  may  benefit  more  or  less  by  degrees.  According  to  these  contriv- 
ances to  forward  children,  I  have  published  a  New  Primer;  in  the  first  leaf 
whereof  I  have  set  the  Roman  capitals,  (because  that  character  is  now  most  in 
use,  and  those  letters  the  most  easy  to  be  learned,)  and  have  joined  therewith 
the  pictures  or  images  of  some  things  whose  names  begin  with  that  letter,  by 
which  a  child's  memory  may  be  helped  to  remember  how  to  call  his  letters,  as 
A  for  an  ape,  B  for  a  bear,  kc.  This  hieroglyphical  device  doth  so  afiect  chil- 
dren, (who  are  gonorally  forward  to  communicate  what  they  know,)  that  I  have 
observed  them  to  teach  others,  that  could  not  so  readily  learn,  to  know  all  the 
letters  in  a  few  hours'  space,  by  asking  them  what  A  stands  for?  and  so  con- 
cerning other  letters  backward  and  forward,  or  as  they  best  liked. 

Thus  when  a  child  hath  got  the  names  of  his  letters,  and  their  several  shapes 
withal  in  a  playing  manner,  ho  may  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish  them  in  tlie 
following  lea^  which  contalneth  first  the  greater  and  then  the  small  Roman  char- 
acters, to  be  learned  by  five  at  once  or  more,  as  the  child  is  able  to  remember 
them ;  other  characters  I  would  have  forborne  till  one  be  well  acquainted  with 
those,  because  so  much  variety  at^thc  first  doth  but  amaze  young  wits,  and  our 
English  characters  (for  the  most  part)  are  very  obscure,  and  more  hard  to  be 
imprinted  in  the  memory.  And  thus  much  for  learning  to  know  letters;  we 
shall  next  (and  according  to  order  in  teaching)  proceed  to  an  ea^  way  of  dia- 
tinct  spelling. 

III. — How  io  teach  a  child  to  speU  distinctly. 

The  common  way  of  teacMng  a  child  to  spell  is,  after  he  knows  the  letters  in 
his  alphabet,  to  initiate  him  in  those  few  syllables,  which  consist  of  one  vowel 
before  a  consonant,  as  ah,  e&,  i&,  ob,  ub,  Ac,  or  of  one  vowel  after  a  consonant, 
as  ba,  &e,  &i,  bo,  btL,  &c.,  in  tlie  hornbook,  and  thence  to  proceed  with  him  by 
little  and  little  to  the  bottom  of  the  book,  hearing  him  twice  or  thrice  over  till 
he  can  say  his  lesson,  and  then  putting  him  to  a  new  one. 

In  which  course  I  have  known  some  more  apt  children  to  have  profited  pretty 
well,  but  scarce  one  of  ten,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  book,  to  be  able 
to  spell  a  word  that  is  not  in  it  And  some  have  been  certain  years  daily  ex- 
ercised saying  lessons  therein,  who,  after  much  endeavor  spent,  have  been  ae* 
counted  mere  blockheads,  and  rejected  altogether  as  incapable  to  learn  any 
thing;  whereas,  some  teachers  that  have  assayed  a  more  familiar  way,  have 
professed  that  they  have  not  met  with  any  such  thing  as  a  dunoe  amid  a  great 
multitude  of  little  scholars. 

Indeed,  it  is  Tully's  observation  of  old,  and  Erasmus*  assertioii  of  later  yeai)% 
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that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  learn,  as  it  is  for  a  beast  to  go,  a  bird  to  fij,  or 
a  fish  Co  swim,  and  I  verily  believe  it ;  for  the  nature  of  man  is  restlessly  de- 
sirous to  know  things,  and  were  diseoumgements  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
meet  lielp  aObrded  young  learners,  they  would  doubtless  go  on  with  a  great 
deal  more  ciieerfulness,  and  make  more  proficiency  at  their  books  than  usually 
they  do.  And  could  the  master  have  the  discretion  to  make  their  lessons  fa- 
miliar to  them,  children  would  as  much  delight  in  being  busied  about  them,  as 
in  any  other  sport,  if  too  long  continuance  at  them  might  not  make  them  tedious. 

Amongst  those  that  have  gone  a  readier  way  to  reading,  I  shall  only  mention 
Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  latter  of  whom  I  have  known  to  have  taught 
little  children  not  much  above  four  years  old  to  read  distinctly  in  the  Bible,  in 
six  weeks'  time  or  under ;  their  books  are  to  be  had  in  print,  but  every  one 
hath  not  the  art  to  use  them.  And  Mr.  Ooote's  English  SchoolmaBter  seems 
rather  to  be  fitted  for  one  that  is  a  master  indeed  than  for  a  scholar. 

Besides  the  way  then  which  is  usual,  you  may  (if  you  think  good)  make  use 
of  that  which  I  have  set  down  in  the  New  Primer  to  help  little  ones  to  speU 
readily,  and  it  is  this: 

1.  Let  a  child  be  well  acquainted  with  his  vowels,  and  made  to  pronounce 
them  fully  by  themselves,  because  they  are  able  to  make  a  perfect  sound  alone. 

2.  Teach  him  to  give  the  true  value  or  force  of  the  consonants,  and  to  take 
notice  how  imperfectly  they  sound,  except  a  vowel  be  joined  with  them.  Both 
these  are  set  apart  by  themselves. 

.3.  Proceed  to  syllables  made  of  one  consonant  set  before  a  vowel,  (section  6,) 
and  let  him  join  the  true  force  of  the  consonant  with  the  perfect  sound  of  the 
vowel,  as  to  say  fto,  &c;,  ^  &o,  &u,  &c.  Yet  it  were  good  to  leave  co,  ce,  ct, 
CO,  cu,  and  ^o,  ge,  gi,  go,  gu,  to  the  last^  because  the  value  of  the  consonant  in 
the  second  and  third  syllables  doth  dificr  from  that  in  the  rest 

4.  Tlien  exercise  him  in  syllables  made  of  one  vowel  set  before  one  conso- 
nant,  (section  6,)  as  to  say  a5,  e&,  i&,  ob,  ub,  Ac.,  till  he  can  spell  any  syllable  of 
two  letters  backward  or  forward,  as  fta,  6e,  biy  bo,  bu;  ab,  eb,  i&,  ob,  ub;  bo,  ah; 
be,  eb;  bi,  ib ;  bo,  ob;  bti,ub;  and  so  in  all  the  rest,  comparing  one  with  another. 

5.  And  if  to  any  one  of  these  syllables  you  add  a  letter,  and  teach  him  how 
to  join  it  in  sound  with  the  rest,  you  will  make  him  more  ready  in  spelling ;  as 
if  before  aib  you  put  b,  and  teach  him  to  say  bah;  if  after  ba  you  put  d,  and  let 
him  pronounce  it  bad,  he  will  quickly  be  able  to  join  a  letter  with  any  of  the 
rest,  as  nip,  pin,  but,  iuh,  Ac 

To  inure  your  young  scholar  to  any,  even  the  hardest  syllable,  in  an  easy 
way, 

1.  Practice  him  in  the  joining  of  consonants  that  begin  syllables  (section  7) 
so  that  he  may  g^ve  their  joint  forces  at  once;  thus 

Having  showed  him  to  sound  bl  or  br  together,  make  him  pronounce  them, 
and  a  vowel  with  them,  bla,  bra,  bk,  bre,  and  so  in  any  of  the  rest 

2.  Then  practice  him  likewise  in  consonants  tliat  end  syllables,  (section  8 ;) 
make  him  first  to  give  the  force  of  the  joined  consonants,  and  then  to  put  the 
vowels  before  them ;  as  ble  with  the  vowels  before  them  sound  ahk,  ehle,  ible, 
ohU,  uble,  to  all  of  which  you  may  prefix  other  consonants  and  change  them  into 
words  of  one  syllable,  safahk,  pd>le,  htbU,  noble,  bvhhle,  with  a  b  inserted  or  the 
like.  Where  observe  that  e  in  the  end  of  many  syllables,  being  silent,  doth 
qualify  the  sound  of  the  foregoing  vowel,  so  as  to  make  words  different  from 
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tlioBo  tbat  have  not  «;  as  you  may  see  made  diOereth  quite  ftom  mori^  belt  flooi 
bel,  iiipt  from  pip,  nipe  from  ,wp,  aod  cube  from  cub.  Whereby  I  think  them 
ia  Ml  error  thiiC  leave  out  e  in  tliE  end  of  words,  and  them  tbst  in  pronouncing 
it  make  two  ayllables  of  one,  in  alitble,  bilfU,  people,  Ic,  which  judiciona  Ur. 
Uultoster  will  not  allow. 

In  this  exercise  of  spelling  you  may  do  well  soniolinieB  to  make  all  the  yonng 
bcginneTB  aland  ti^iher,  and  jiosc  tlicm  odc  by  ono  in  all  «orta  of  ayllablci^  till 
tliey  bo  perfect  in  any ;  and  to  make  thera  delight  therein, 

1.  Let  them  i^pcll  many  xyllaliles  higether  which  differ  only  in  one  letter,  •■ 
and,  hand,  lioiid,  land,  land. 

2.  Ttach  iheiu  to  rrami.' any  word  of  one  syllable,  by  joining  any  of  the  oon- 
HuuBuCa  which  go  boforc  vowcU,  witti  those  ih:>t  are  used  to  GjUow  vowels,  and 
puUini;  in  vowels  betwixt  thciu,  en  black,  block;  clack,  clock. 

And  lliis  thoy  may  do  aftorwurd  amungiit  tbumpelvcs,  having  aeTeral  looM 
Ivlturs  made  and  ^ven  tlicm  to  comjiose  ur  divide  [n  a  spoitiog  maoner,  which 
I  may  rightly  term  tlie  letter  sport. 

Wlieu  a  child  haa  hGtiimo  exjjurt  in  joining  consonants  with  the  voweb^  then 
take  him  to  the  diphtlionga,  (section  3,)  and  ibcre 

I.  Teach  bim  tlio  natural  force  of  a  diplitlioiig,  (which  conaistaoftwo  Toweb 
joined  to^tlier,)  and  make  him  sound  it  distinctly  by  itself  oa  al^  n,  Ac 

3.  Let  him  bco  bow  it  is  joined  with  otlior  Icttersi  and  Icam  to  giTs  iti  pn>- 
nunciution  with  tlieiu,  minding  him  how  the  same  diphtbong  diSbrs  &om  itoelt 
EomctiiuHS  in  ils  sound,  and  which  of  tlie  two  vowels  in  it  hath  the  greateet 
power  in  pronunciation,  as  in  people,  e  seemeth  to  drown  the  o. 

And  besides  those  words  in  the  book,  you  may  add  othera  of  your  own,  till 
by  many  exampica  the  child  doth  well  apprehend  your  meaning,  so  that  he  can 
boldly  adventure  to  imitato  you,  and  practice  hioiselt 

Thus  ullcr  a  child  ia  thoroughly  escrciaed  in  the  true  sounding  of  the  voirell 
and  ooDSOimntS  t<^lher,  let  him  proceed  to  the  spelling  of  wonia,  Qist  of  one 
syllable,  (section  lU,)  thon  of  two,  (scctino  11,)  tlien  of  three,  (section  IZ,}  Uten 
of  four,  (awlion  13.)  in  all  of  which  lot  him  be  taught  bow  to  utter  every  ayll** 
ble  by  itself  truly  and  fully,  aud  bo  sure  to  apeak  out  the  last  Bat  in  wordi 
of  more  ejllables,  let  him  loam  and  part  them  according  to  tiieae  proBtable 

1.  An  English  ayllable  may  aomelinies  consist  of  eight  letten,  hut  oeTer  of 
more,  aa  sireaglh. 

i.  In  worda  that  have  many  syllables,  the  consonant  between  two  vowela 
belongeth  to  the  latter  of  tliom,  as  hti-mi-li-la. 

3.  CoosODanta  which  arc  joined  in  the  beginning  of  worda  are  not  to  be 
parted  in  the  middle  of  them,  as  my-ite-i-y. 

4.  Consonants  which  are  not  joined  in  tlie  beginning  of  worda  are  to  be  parted 
in  the  middle  of  them,  as  for-gel-fxd-^nea. 

6.  If  a  oonsonant  bo  doubled  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  firat  belongs  to  the- 
foregoing  syllable,  and  tlie  latter  to  the  folloisiDg,  as  pcwMs-ri^n. 

6.  Id  compound  words,  every  part  which  belongelb  to  the  dn^e  words  miHl 
be  Bet  by  itself;  m  in-a^i-U-iy. 

And  these  rules  have  1  here  set  down  to  mform  tlie  lees  skillfb]  teacher  how 
he  is  to  guide  his  learaer,  ttian  to  puzzle  a  child  about  them,  who  ia  not  jM  m 
well  able  to  comprehend  them. 
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I  have  also  divided  those  words  in  the  book,  to  let  children  see  how  thej 
ought  to  divide  otlier  polysj'llable  words,  in  which  they  must  always  be  very 
careful  (as  I  said)  to  sound  out  the  last  syllable  very  flilly. 

To  enable  a  child  the  better  to  pronounce  any  word  he  meets  withal  in  read- 
ing, I  liavo  set  down  some,  more  hard  for  pronunciation,  (section  14,)  in  often 
reading  over  which  he  may  be  exercised  to  help  his  utterance ;  and  the  master 
may  add  more  at  his  own  discretion,  till  he  sec  that  his  willing  scholar  doth  not 
stick  in  spelling  any,  be  it  never  so  hard. 

And  that  the  child  may  not  be  amused  with  any  thing  in  his  book  when  he 
Cometh  to  read,  I  would  have  him  made  acquainted  with  the  pauses,  (section 
15,)  with  the  figures,  (section  16,)  numeral  letters,  (section  17,)  quotations  (sec- 
tion 18)  and  abbreviations,  (section  19,)  which  being  but  a  work  of  a  few  hours' 
space,  may  easily  be  performed  after  he  can  readily  spell,  which  when  he  can 
do,  ho  may  profitably  be  put  to  reading,  but  not  before ;  for  I  observed  it  a 
great  defect  in  some  of  Mr.  Robinson*s  scholars,  (whose  way  was  to  teach  to 
read  presently  without  any  spelling  at  all,)  that  when  they  were  at  a  loss  about 
a  word,  they  made  an  imperfect  confused  sound  in  giving  the  force  of  the  con- 
sonants, which  if  they  once  missed,  they  knew  not  which  way  to  help  them- 
selves to  find  what  the  word  was ;  whereas,  if  after  a  child  know  his  letters,  he 
be  tauglit  to  gather  them  into  just  syllables,  and  by  the  joining  of  syllables  to- 
gether to  frame  a  word,  (which  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  certainly  it  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  teaching,)  he  will  soon  be  able,  if  he  stick  at  any  word 
in  reading,  by  the  naming  of  its  letters  and  pronouncing  of  its  syllables,  to  say 
what  it  is,  and  then  he  may  boldly  venture  to  read  without  spelling  at  all, 
touching  ttie  gaining  of  a  habit  whereof  I  shall  proceed  to  say  somewhat  in  the 
next  chapter. 

lY. — Bow  a  dUld  may  he  taught  to  read  any  English  book  perfectly. 

The  ordinary  way  to  teach  children  to  read  is,  aft^r  they  have  got  some 
knowledge  of  their  letters,  and  a  smattering  of  some  syllables  and  words  in  the 
hornbook,  to  turn  them  into  the  A  B  C  or  Primer,  and  therein  to  make  them 
name  the  letters  and  spell  the  words,  till  by  often  use  they  can  pronounce  (at 
least)  the  shortest  words  at  the  first  sight. 

This  method  takes  with  those  of  prompter  wits;  but  many  of  more  slow  ca- 
pacities, not  finding  any  thing  to  affect  and  so  make  them  heed  what  they 
learn,  go  on  remissly  ftx>m  lesson  to  lesson,  and  are  not  much  more  able  to  read 
when  they  liave  ended  their  book  than  when  they  begun  it.  Besides^  the 
ABC  being  now  (I  may  say)  generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  Primer 
not  printed,  and  the  very  fundamentals  of  Christian  religion  (which  were  wont 
to  be  contained  in  those  books,  and  were  commonly  taught  children  at  home  by 
heart  before  they  went  to  school)  with  sundry  people  (almost  in  all  places) 
slighted,  the  matter  which  is  taught  in  most  books  now  in  use  is  not  so  familiar 
to  them,  and  therefore  not  so  easy  for  children  to  learn. 

But  to  hold  still  to  the  sure  foundation,  I  have  caused  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  (sec- 
tion 20,)  the  Creed,  (section  21,)  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (section  23)  to  be 
printed  in  the  Roman  character,  that  a  child  having  learned  ahready  to  know 
his  letters  and  how  to  spell,  may  also  be  initiated  to  read  by  them,  which  he 
will  do  the  more  chcerftiUy  if  he  be  also  instmcted  at  home  to  say  them  by 
heart 
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Ab  lie  reads  these,  I  would  liave  a  cliild  naoie  wbat  word*  ae  cao  at  ftnt 
sight,  aud  what  he  can  no^  to  Bpcll  them,  and  to  tales  notice  what  pauses  oiu) 
nuiitbors  nrc'  iu  lib  Icesoti,  and  to  go  over  tliem  often,  till  he  ctui  tcU  aay  tittle 
iD  tlieoi.  either  ia  or  wiilioul  the  book. 

liVhen  ho  is  thus  well  entvred  io  thu  Roman  chancier,  I  wo-ild  bsTe  him 
made  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  characters  now  in  use,  (section  33,)  which 
will  lie  eiuil/  done  by  comparing  unc  with  acotlicr,  and  reading  ovor  ihoae  sen- 
tences, psalms,  thanksijivings,  aud  prayera  (wliicli  are  printed  in  greater  aud 
Iraa  chamctcra  of  sundry  sorts)  till  ho  have  them  pretty  well  by  b^art. 

Tims  hiiviiig  all  things  which  conctm  roailicg  Kngliah  made  familiar  to  hiu^ 
he  may  atlain  to  a  perfect  habit  uf  it,  I,  hy  reading  TTie  Single  Paaltcr;  2.  The 
Pmlinsin  Meier;  3.  T/te  Sdioi-l  of  Good  MaaneTii,  or  Bodi  other  MiLU  eaty  bookjj 
wliich  may  b'llli  proSt  and  delight  him.  All  of  which  1  would  wish  tii-  may  read 
over  at  least  thrice,  to  inako  the  matter  as  woll  aa  the  words  leave  au  isprn^ 
sion  upoti  liiH  mind.  If  any  where  ho  stick  at  any  word  (as  seeming  too  lianl) 
let  him  [uurk  it  with  a  pin,  or  the  ditit  of  liis  nail,  aud  by  looking  upon  it  again 
he  will  reiuenibcr  it 

Wlien  he  can  read  any  whit  readily,  let  him  begin  the  Bible  and  rnad  orer 
the  book  of  Geiuais  (and  oiher  reiiiiirkable  hii^tories  in  other  placos  of  Scripture 
which  arc  moHt  likely  to  delight  hiui)  by  a  chupter  at  a  time ;  but  acquuiDt  him 
a  littlQ  with  tlio  matter  belbruband,  for  that  will  entice  hini  to  lead  it,  and  make 
him  more  observant  of  what  he  reads.  After  he  hath  read,  ask  him  aucb  geo- 
eml  questions  out  of  tlie  story  as  are  moi-t  oiisy  for  him  to  answer,  and  lie  will 
the  better  remember  it.  1  have  known  some,  that  by  hiring  a  child  lo  read  two 
or  throe  chapters  a  d.iy,  aud  to  get  so  uinny  verses  of  it  by  be«rt,  have  loade 
them  admirable  prollcients,  and  that  belimoH,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  Tim- 
othy's excellency  and  his  grandmother's  great  cummendution.  Let  bim  tiow 
tnke  Uberty  to  exeruitm  himself  iu  any  Knglifh  book  (so  the  matter  of  it  be  but 
honest)  till  he  cuu  perfectly  read  iii  any  )ilace  of  a  book  that  is  offered  him;  and 
when  he  can  do  this,  I  udjudgo  him  fit  to  enter  into  a  grammar  school  but  not 
before. 

For  thus  Icamiug  u>  read  English  perfectly,  I  allow  two  or  three  years'  time, 
BO  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  ago  a  cliild  may  begin  Latin. 

V. —  Wherein  ckiklTen,for  teJiom  Ok  Latin  hngut  ia  ihoushl  to  b«  tamecettary, 
art  lobe  em^iaytd  after  they  can  read  Engiiah  IpeflL 

'  It  is  a  fond  conceit  of  many  that  liavo  eilber  not  attained,  or  by  their  owti 
aegli^'ticc  have  utterly  lost  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue^  lo  think  it  allogetheT 
uDUcccssury  for  such  children  lo  learn  it  as  ar«  inCended  for  tradco,  or  to  be 
kept  us  dniiigvs  at  home,  or  employed  about  husbandly.  For  Qrat,  thet«  bis 
few  children  but  (in  their  playing  years,  and  before  they  can  be  cspabls  oTtnj 
serious  eiiiploymeut  in  the  meancHt  calling  that  is)  may  be  so  I^  grounded  in 
tho  Latin  as  to  find  tliat  little  smatteKng  they  havo  of  it  to  be  of  singular  use  to 
tliem,  buih  Ibr  the  understanding  of  the  English  authors  {wbich  ftbonnd  now-*- 
daj'B  with  borrowed  worda)  and  the  holding  of  dlBcourae  with  a  aort  of  mao 
tbat  delight  to  Haunt  it  in  Latin. 

Secondly,  Desldcs  I  have  heard  it  spoken  Co  the  great  coounsnilation  of  mom 
countries  where  care  is  had  for  the  woll  education  of  childroi,  that  everj  peai- 
out  (aloiost)  ia  able  to  discourse  with  a  stratiger  in  the  LaUn  tongue;  and  wlij 
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maj  not  we  here  in  England  obtain  the  like  praise  if  we  did  bat|  as  they,  con- 
tinue our  children  at  the  Latin  school  till  thej  be  well  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  thereby  better  fitted  for  any  calling. 

Thirdly,  And  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  non-improvement  of  children's 
time  after  they  can  read  English  any  whit  well  throweth  open  a  gap  to  all  loose 
kinds  of  behavior;  for  being  then  (as  it  is  too  commonly  to  be  seen,  especially 
with  the  poorer  sort)  taken  from  the  school,  and  permitted  to  run  wild,  up  and 
down,  without  any  control,  they  adventure  to  commit  all  manner  of  lewdness, 
and  so  become  a  shame  and  dishonor  to  their  fHends  and  country. 

If  these  or  the  like  reasons  therefore  might  prevail  to  persuade  them  that 
have  a  prejudice  against  Latin,  I  would  advise  that  all  children  might  be  put  to 
the  grammar  school  so  soon  as  they  can  read  English  well,  and  sufTered  to  con- 
tinue at  it  till  some  honest  calling  invite  them  thence ;  but  if  not,  I  would  wish 
them  rather  to  forbear  it  than  to  become  there  a  hindrance  to  others,  whose 
work  it  is  to  learn  that  profitable  language.  And  that  they  may  not  squander 
away  their  time  in  idleness,  it  were  good  if  they  were  put  to  a  writing-school 
where  they  might  be,  first,  helped  to  keep  their  English  by  reading  a  chapter 
(at  least)  once  a  day ;  and  second,  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand ;  and  thirdly, 
afterward  exercised  in  arithmetic  and  such  preparative  arts  as  may  make  them 
completely  fit  to  undergo  any  ordinary  calling.  And  being  thus  trained  up  in  a 
way  of  discipline,  they  will  afterward  prove  more  easily  pliable  to  their  master^s 
commands. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  few  grammar  schools  of  note  will  admit  children  into  them 
till  they  have  learned  their  AcddejUs^  the  teaching  of  that  book  also  becometh 
for  the  most  part  a  work  for  a  Petty  School,  where  many  that  undertake  to 
teach  it,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  do  sorrily  perform  that 
task,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  about  it  to  little  or  no  purpose.  I  would 
have  that  book  therefore  by  such  let  alone  and  left  to  the  grammar  school  as 
most  fitting  to  be  taught  there  only,  because  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  of 
gnunmar  to  guide  children  in  a  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  Latin, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  art  are  most  deeply  concerned  to  make  use  of 
it  for  that  end.  And  instead  of  the  Accidents^  which  they  do  neither  understand 
nor  profit  by,  they  may  be  benefited  in  reading  orthodozal  catechisms  and  other 
books  that  may  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  such  as  The  Practke 
of  Piety t  The  Practice  of  Quietneaa^  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man;  and  afterward  in 
other  delightful  books,  of  English  history,  as  The  History  of  Queen  Elizabethf  or 
poetry,  as  fferberfe  Pbems^  QuarVa  EiMeme;  and  by  this  means  they  will  gain 
such  a  habit  and  delight  in  reading  as  to  make  it  their  chief  recreation  when 
liberty  is  afforded  them.  And  their  acquaintance  with  good  books  will  (by 
God's  blessing)  be  a  means  so  to  sweeten  their  (otherwise  sour)  natures,  that 
they  may  live  comfortably  towards  themselves^  and  amiably  converse  with  other 
persons. 

Yet  if  the  teacher  of  a  Petfy  School  have  a  pretfy  good  understanding  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  he  may  the  better  adventure  to  teach  the  Accidents^  and  proceed 
in  doing  so  with  br  more  ease  and  profit  to  himself  and  learner,  if  he  observe  a 
sure  method  of  grounding  his  chOdren  in  the  rudiments  of  granunar,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  speak  and  write  fitmiliar  Latin,  which  I  shall  hereafter  discover, 
having  first  set  down  somewhat  how  to  remedy  that  defect  in  reading  English 
with  which  the  grammar  schools  are  very  much  troubled,  especiaUy  where  there 
is  not  a  good  Petty  School  to  dischai^  that  work  afoTohaxid.    >ai^  X^ttoi^  \ 
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proceed  furttier,  I  will  ezpreai  mj  mind  In  tbe  .lext  two  tdiaptera  UrachlBg  tlw 
erifliug  of  a  Petty  School,  «n  how  it  taaj  probablj  BouriBh  bj-  good  order  Nid 

VL—O/Viefimniling  of  a  P-My  Scl'ooL 

The  Peity  School  is  llie  phkce  whure,  indeed,  the  Ont  principle!  of  all  rcUgioa 
■nd  loaming  ought  to  bo  loughi,  nnd  thereforo  rather  deJerreth  that  more  en- 
coiimgeiDcnt  should  be  given  to  tlio  teachers  of  it  tbau  that  it  glionld  be  left  m 
H  work  fur  pour  wcimcti,  or  others  wliogo  neconitieB  compel  tbem  to  nndertalce 
it  ae  a  mere  $hcUcr  from  beggary. 

Out  of  till!;  cougideratinu  it  is  (pcrhnps)  thnt  gome  nobler  iinriu.  whom  Ood 
lialh  eiirichfl  with  nii  oTcrplus  of  outward  means,  liave,  in  Bome  placea  where- 
nnto  tbpy  hsi^  U-en  by  birth  (or  othorwiBe)  related,  erected  Petty  Sthool-bouae^ 
auil  endowed  thctn  with  yearly  tinhirics;  but  those  are  so  inconsiderate  towaid 
tlie  maintenance  of  a  maator  and  hia  Jamily,  or  so  overeloyed  with  a  number  of 
free  scholars  to  bo  Caupht  fiir  notliing,  tbnt  ftw  men  of  good  parts  will  deign  to 
accept  of  llmm,  or  continue  at  them  for  any  while,  and  Cor  thta  cause  I  hare 
obaerved  sat-li  w<-nk  foundations  full  to  nothing. 

Yet  if  any  one  bo  desirous  to  contributu  toward  such  an  eminent  work  of 
diarity  my  advice  if.  that  lie  creit  a  Bchool  and  dwolling-hoaie  together,  abonr 
the  middle  of  a  niarkot  town,  or  some  populous  ooontry  village,  and  accommo- 
dalo  it  with  a  safe  yard  ailjoioitig  to  it,  if  n<it  witli  an  orchard  or  garden,  mad 
that  he  endow  it  with  a  salary  of  (at  leostj  twenty  pounds  per  auniim,  in  ccm- 
tfderation  whereof  all  such  poor  boys  as  can  conieuieutly  frequent  it  may  be 
taught  grntw,  Ijiit  tlie  more  able  sort  of  neiKhbors  may  pay  for  their  children's 
teaching  as  if  the  scbcol  was  not  froo,  for  they  will  And  it  no  small  adTantage  to 
hare  such  a  acliool  amongst  tiicm. 

Such  a  yearly  stipend  and  convenient  dwelling,  with  a  liberty  to  take  young 
children  to  board,  and  to  make  what  advuutnge  lie  can  best  by  other  acliolan^ 
will  invite  a  man  of  good  parts  to  undertake  the  cbargt^  and  exdto  hkn  lo  the 
diligent  and  conalsut  perfomiaucu  of  his  duly,  especially  if  be  be  eboaen  into 
the  place  by  thrco  or  four  honest  and  discreet  truttoe^  that  may  have  power 
also  to  remove  him  thence,  if  by  iiis  undvil  behavior  or  ifross  neglect  he  render 
himself  incapable  to  perlbnn  so  necessary  a  sorvice  to  the  church  and  common- 
wealth. 

As  for  the  qualifications  of  one  that  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School,  I 
would  have  him  to  bo  a  person  of  a  pious,  BO)>er,  comely  and  diacrcet  beliaTlor, 
and  tenderly  affectionate  toward  children,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
t<ia(ruc,  and  ability  to  write  a  fair  hand  and  good  skill  in  arithmetic,  and  then 
let  him  more  within  the  compass  of  liis  own  orb  so  as  to  leach  all  his  scholars 
(as  thoy  become  capable)  to  read  English  very  wall,  and  afterward  to  write  and 
cost  accounts.  And  let  iiim  not  meddle  at  all  with  teaching  the  Aeddenb,  ex- 
cept only  to  some  more  pregnant  wits  which  are  intended  to  be  set  forward  to 
learn  Latin,  and  for  such  be  sure  that  he  gronnd  them  well,  or  else  diamiv 
them,  aa  soon  as  they  can  reid  distinctly  and  write  legibly,  to  the  gTatnmar 

I  Phould  here  have  closed  my  discourse,  and  abut  op  this  Petty  School,  ws* 
it  not  that  I  hare  received  a  model  for  the  maintwiung  of  students  B'oai  k 
worthy  friend's  band,  (and  one  that  is  most  lealoualy  and  charitably  addicted 
loadvuucu  k'urniiig,  and  to  lH:l\>it  iniu  NKty  be^nmufta  oame  forward  to  !!■ 
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full  rise,)  by  which  I  am  encouraged  to  address  mj  raiuaiiing  words  to  the 
godly-minded  trustees  and  subscribers  for  so  good  a  work,  (especially  to  those 
amongst  them  that  know  me  and  my  school  endeavors;)  and  this  I  humbly  re- 
quest of  them,  that  as  they  have  happily  contrived  a  model  for  the  education  of 
students,  and  brought  it  on  a  sudden  to  a  g^reat  degree  of  perfection,  so  they  . 
should  also  put  to  their  hands  for  the  improvement  of  school  learning,  without 
which  such  choice  abilities  as  they  aim  at  in  order  to  the  ministry  can  not  pos- 
sibly bo  obtained.  And  for  the  tirst  foundation  of  such  a  work,  I  presume  to 
otfer  my  advice,  that  in  some  convenient  places,  within  and  without  the  city, 
there  may  be  Potty  Schools  erected,  according  to  the  number  of  wards,  unto 
which  certain  poor  children  out  of  every  parish  may  be  sent  and  taught  gpratis, 
and  all  otliers  that  please  to  send  their  children  thither  may  have  them  taught 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  be  sure  to  have  them  improved  to  the  utmost  of  what 
they  are  capable.  And  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  propound  such  a  thing  be- 
cause that  luto  eminent,  Dr.  Bathurst,  lately  deceased,  Mr.  Gouge,  and  some 
others  yet  living  did,  out  of  their  own  good  affectioii  to  learning,  endeavor  at 
their  own  charge  to  promote  the  lika 

VII.— Cy^  diacipline  of  a  Petty  School 

Tlie  sweet  and  orderly  behavior  of  children  addeth  more  credit  to  a  school 
than  due  and  constant  teaching,  because  this  speaketh  to  every  one  that  the 
child  is  well  taught,  though  (perhaps)  he  learn  but  little,  and  g^ood  manners  in- 
deed are  a  main  part  of  good  education.  I  shall  therefore  take  occasion  to 
speak  somewhat  concerning  the  discipline  of  a  Petty  School,  leaving  the  further 
discourse  of  children's  manners  to  books  that  treat  purposely  of  that  subject|  aa 
Erasmus  d6  moribtu,  Touih^s  BeJutvioff  Ac 

1.  Let  every  scholar  repair  to  school  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  mommg,  or 
in  ca^  of  weakness  before  nine;  and  let  him  oome  fistirly  washed,  neatly 
combed,  and  handsomely  dad,  and  by  commending  his  cleanness,  and  showing 
it  to  his  fellows,  make  him  take  pleasure  betimes  of  himself  to  go  neat  and 
comely  in  his  clothea 

2.  Let  such  as  come  before  school-time  take  liberty  to  recreate  themselves 
about  the  school,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  suffered  to  do  any  thing  whereby  to  harm 
themselves  or  school-fellows,  or  to  give  offence  or  make  disturbance  with  any 
neighbor. 

3.  When  school-time  is  called,  let  them  all  go  orderly  to  their  own  places,  and 
here  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  books  without  noise  or  running  about 

4.  When  the  master  cometh  into  the  school,  let  them  stand  up  and  make 
obeisance,  (so  likewise  when  any  stranger  cometh  in ;)  and  after  notice  is  taken 
of  those  who  are  absent,  let  one  that  is  most  able  read  a  chapter,  and  the  rest 
attend  and  give  some  little  account  of  what  they  have  heard  read.  Then  let 
him  that  read  say  a  short  prayer  fitted  for  the  school,  and  afterward  let  every 
one  settle  to  his  present  task. 

5.  The  whole  school  may  not  unfitly  be  divided  into  four  fonns^  whereof  the 
first  and  lowest  should  be  of  those  that  learn  to  know  their  letters,  whose  le^ 
sons  may  be  in  the  Primer;  the  second,  of  those  that  learn  to  spell,  whose  les- 
sons may  be  in  the  Single  PaaUer;  the  third,  of  those  that  learn  to  read,  whose 
lessons  may  be  in  the  Bible ;  the  fourth,  of  those  that  are  exercised  in  reading, 
writing,  and  casting  accounts,  whose  lessons  may  be  in  such  profitable  English 
books  as  the  parents  can  best  provide  and  the  master  tl^nk  liUeiX  V>  \m  \»Q!|^X. 
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6.  Let  the  lesBoiu  bo  the  same  to  each  boy  in  erery  Ibmi,  and  W  tlie  m«st« 
proportinn  ilipm  to  the  meaniflt  copacilies;  thus  tboM  that  are  »blor  mnj  prodl 
thomselvpB  by  helping  their  weaker  lellowB,  and  thoto  that  are  weaker  bo  en- 
couraged lo  see  that  tliey  can  keep  company  with  the  stronger.  And  let  the 
turo  highest  in  every  form  give  notice  to  Uie  maBter  when  they  come  to  aay 
i^  of  those  (hilt  wore  most  negligent  in  getting  the  lewon. 

7.  Wlion  they  come  lo  say  il^  let  them  all  Btand  orderly  in  one  or  two  rows, 
and  whiLft  oni>  sayeth  his  lesson,  bo  auro  Uiat  all  the  rest  look  upon  their  hooka, 
and  give  lilwrty  W  him  tlmt  ia  next  to  correct  hira  that  ia  saying  it  if  he  nut- 
take;  and  in  ciise  ho  can  aay  it  belter,  let  him  take  his  phice  and  keep  it  till  ttie 
same  Ijoy  or  another  win  it  from  liim.  The  alriving  S>r  places  (especially) 
amongst  little  ones  will  whet  them  on  to  more  diligence  than  any  encoiira^ 
meat  llint  enn  bo  given  tliem;  and  the  master  ahould  be  very  spanog  to  wFiip 
any  one  for  his  book  eicept  ho  bo  sullenly  negligent,  and  then  «J«o  I  would 
clioose  rather  tc  sliamo  liiui  out  of  his  unlowardneas  by  commending  some  of 
his  fellows,  and  asking  him  why  he  dm  not  do  aa  well  as  they,  than  by  Ming 
upon  him  witli  rating  words  or  injurious  blows.  A  great  care  also  must  be  bad 
that  tliow  childreo  that  arc  slow-witted  and  of  a  tender  epirit  bo  not  any  wa; 
dUcourugeil,  tlionj^h  iliey  can  not  make  so  good  a  perfomance  of  their  task  ii 
Uio  rcat  of  their  follows, 

S.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdaya  and  Fridiiys  tbey  may  say  two  lessona  la  the 
forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thoradays  in  tlie  fcie- 
noon  they  m.iy  also  say  two  lospons;  but  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  (be 
ailemooTi  and  on  .Saturday  mornings  I  would  have  the  tdma  apcnt  in  examining 
and  directing  tlieiD  how  to  spell  aud  read  aright,  and  bearing  tbem  say  th« 
gracca,  pniyers  and  psalms,  and  especially  llie  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  aud  the 
Tea  Conminiidmeuts,  (which  are  fur  that  purpoae  set  down  in  the  JfelB  Frini<r] 
very  perfectly  by  hearL  And  Uioae  that  can  aay  these  wdl  may  proceed  to 
get  other  eaiechisms,  but  be  sure  tbey  be  such  aa  agre«  with  tba  principles  d 
Christian  religion. 

9.  Their  lemons  being  all  said,  they  should  be  diamisBed  aboat  eleven  o'clock, 
and  (hen  care  must  bo  (okeu  that  they  every  one  go  orderly  ont  of  the  tehou^ 
and  pass  quietly  homo  without  any  stay  by  the  way.  And  to  prevent  thnt  too 
common  clamor  and  crowding  Out  of  the  school  door,  let  them  rise  out  ofthelr 
places  one  by  one  with  tlieir  hat  and  book  in  their  hand,  and  make  their  hon- 
ors to  their  master  aa  they  pass  before  hia  f;ice,  one  following  another  at  a  dit- 
tance  out  of  the  school  It  were  Sitest  and  safest  that  the  leaat  went  out  the 
foromoRt,  that  the  bigger  boys  following  nay  give  notice  of  any  misdemeuior 
upon  tho  way. 

10.  The  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon  should  be  by  one  o'clodc,  and  then 
that  come  before  that  hour  should  be  permitted  to  play  within  the  bounds  till 
tlie  clock  strike  one,  and  then  let  tbem  all  take  their  placee  in  due  Miler,  aod 
say  their  lessona  aa  tliey  did  in  the  forenoon.  After  their  lessons  an  ended,  IM 
one  read  a  chapter  and  say  a  prayer,  and  so  let  them  again  go  orderiy  and 
quietly  home,  about  Ave  o'clock  in  the  sumnier  and  four  In  the  winter  aeason. 

11.  If  necessity  require  any  one  to  go  out  in  the  school-time,  let  him  not  in- 
terrupt the  master  by  asking  him  for  leave,  hut  let  him  leave  bia  book  with  the 
next  fellow  above  him  for  fear  he  should  else  spoil  or  lose  it,  and  in  case  ba 
tarry  too  long  forth,  let  notice  be  given  to  the  monitor. 

13  Those  children  in  the  uopet  fiirat  111&3  ^i«  lom^votv  in<R^  <»&.  v  duf  ia 
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'ds  turn;  and  let  them  every  evening,  after  all  the  lessons  are  sud,  give  a  bill 
to  the  master  of  their  names  that  are  absent,  and  theirs  that  have  committed 
any  disorder,  and  let  him  be  very  moderate  in  correcting,  and  be  saro  to  make 
a  difference  betwixt  those  faults  that  are  viciously  enormous  and  those  that  are 
but  childish  transgressions.  Where  admonitions  readily  take  place,  it  is  a  need- 
less trouble  to  use  a  rod,  and  as  for  a  ferule  I  wish  it  were  utterly  banished  out 
of  all  schools. 

If  any  one,  before  I  conclude,  should  ask  me,  how  many  children  I  think  may 
be  well  and  profitably  taught  (according  to  the  method  already  proposed)  in  a 
Petty  School  ?  I  return  him  answer,  that  I  conceive  forty  boys  will  be  enough 
to  thoroughly  employ  one  man  to  hear  every  one  so  often  as  is  required ;  and 
so  many  he  may  hear  and  benefit  himself  without  making  use  of  any  of  his 
scholars  to  teach  the  rest,  which  however  may  be  permitted  and  is  practiced  in 
some  schools,  yet  it  occasioncth  too  much  noise  and  disorder,  and  is  no  whit  so 
acceptable  to  parents  or  pleasing  to  the  children,  be  the  work  never  so  well 
done.  And  therefore  I  advise,  that  in  a  place  where  a  great  concourse  of  chil- 
dren may  be  had,  there  be  more  masters  than  one  employed  according  do  the 
spaciousness  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  boys  to  be  taught,  so  that  every 
forty  scholars  may  have  one  to  teach  them ;  and  in  case  there  be  boys  enough 
to  be  taught,  I  would  appoint  one  single  master  to  attend  one  single  form,  and 
have  as  many  masters  as  there  are  forms,  and  then  the  work  of  teaching  little 
ones  to  the  height  of  their  best  improvement  may  be  thoroughly  done,  especially 
if  there  were  a  writing-master  employed  at  certain  hours  in  the  school,  and  an 
experienced  teacher  encouraged  as  a  supervisor,  or  inspector,  to  see  that  the 
whole  school  be  well  and  orderly  taught  and  disciplined. 

What  I  have  here  written  concerning  the  teaching  and  ordering  of  a  Petty 
School  was  in  many  particulars  experienced  by  myself  with  a  few  little  boys 
that  I  taught  amongst  my  gprammar  scholars  in  London,  and  I  know  thoee  of 
eminent  worth  and  great  learning  that,  upon  trial  made  upon  their  own  chil- 
dren at  home  and  others  at  school,  are  ready  to  attest  the  ease  and  benefit  of 
this  method ;  insomuch  as  I  was  resolved  to  have  adjoined  a  Petty  School  to 
my  grammar  school  at  the  Token  House  in  Lothbury,  London,  and  there  to 
have  proceeded  in  this  ifumliar  and  pleasing  way  of  teaching,  had  I  not  been 
unhandsomely  dealt  with  by  those  whom  it  concerned,  for  their  own  profit^s 
sake,  to  have  g^ven  me  lees  discouragement  NeverthelesSi  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  promote  learning  what  I  can,  and  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  such  a  goodly 
structure  as  learning  is;  and  though  (perhaps)  I  may  never  be  able  to  effect 
what  I  desire  for  its  advancement^  yet  it  will  be  my  oomfort  to  have  imparted 
somewhat  to  others  that  may  help  thereunto.  I  have  here  beg^  at  the  very 
groundwork,  intending  (by  Qod's  blessing)  forthwith  to  publish  The  New  Dia- 
covery  of  the  Old  Art  qf  Teaching^  which  doth  properly  belong  to  a  grammar 
school. 

In  the  meantime  I  entreat  those  into  whose  hands  this  little  work  may  oome 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  sUigle  eye,  and  whether  they  like  or  dislike  it^  to  think 
that  it  is  not  unnecessary  for  men  of  greatest  parts  to  bestow  a  sheet  or  two  at 
leisure  time  upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  this  seems  to  be.  And  that  Qod  which 
caoseth  inmiense  rivers  to  flow  firom  small  spring-heads^  vouchsafe  to  bless  these 
weak  beginnings  in  tender  age^  that  good  leaniing  may  proceed  henoe  to  its 
(Uil  perfection  in  riper  years. 
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The  ancScQt  Primer  wua  soractUini;  vcrj  diCferent  ftwn  Uie  achool-books  to 
which  we  onliciuily  give  the  oame.  For  in  damea'  scbot^  of  which  Chaooer 
a[«akK,  cliildrcu  were  proridod  with  fuw  lilerarj  luzuriei,  and  bad  to  lean 
their  letters  olT  a  scrap  of  pnrchmeut  nailed  oo  a  boald,  and  in  moflt  caaei 
covered  witli  a  lliin,  transparent  slieet  cf  horn  to  protect  the  predoiu  maua- 
uscript.  Ilonoe  Che  tenn  '  hornbook '  applied  lo  the  elementary  books  of  ctiil- 
dron.  Preflsttd  to  tho  alphabet,  of  course,  waa  tbs  Holy  Sign  of  tin 
Cross,  and  so  firm  a  hold  does  an  old  custom  get  on  tbe  popular  mind,  ttut 
down  to  tbe  conimencement  of  tlie  [ireseiit  century,  alphabets  continued  to  pre- 
eervo  tli^ir  anciont  heading,  and  derived  from  this  drcnmatance  their  custaniry 
appellation  of  '  tho  Chrialcross  row,'  a  term  eo  thotvughly  established  aa  ta 
And  a  place  in  our  dicttonariea.  The  Mediaeval  Prraux  ia,  howerer,  best  de- 
scnbcd  in  the  language  of  the  fnurteenth  centoiy  itaelC  The  followiag  lu>- 
gUAge  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  a  MS.  poem  of  300  lines,  still  pTMetrd 
in  the  British  Uusoum,  each  portion  of  which  begins  with  a  aapsrate  letter. 

In  |,lm«  »  RHQ  mn  » 
Thil  in.n  «Un  A,  B.  fc. 

In  token  ol  ChTinei  dad. 
S*d  kMtir  in  THRhjniTll, 
Hik/ih  ■  ehiUa  (Dud  ud  ^ 

Bi  tkii  buk  nun  hist  dtnna, 

That  ChiiiU'i  bod;  wu  CdII  nT  pjat, 

ThKtdjed  on  vod  tin. 

AlW  the  difBcnlties  of  the  primer  bad  been  overcome,  s  great  deal  of  ele- 
mootary  knowledge  was  taught  to  the  children,  aa  in  Saxon  time^  throogfatb* 
vehicle  of  venio.  For  instance,  we  Qnd  a  vetBifled  geogr^hy,  of  the  ftar- 
teenth  century,  of  wbich  tbe  two  following  verses  msy  serre  as  a  apediMi^ 
tiiough  tbe  socond  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  meduBval  gedgnqibeTS: 
IliliwDild  iidclTit  (divided),  tloatknt 

ir~1ondant)wriD«tw1 


Wca  ,«jio-  heiejif 


The  following  grammar  rules  belong  to  the  SfteeDth  oi 
Ui  kfa  chTld.  I  kDnnnl  tbe 
To  tarn  Ihi  il  leni,  thou  iiia  thg^ 


And  tbe  cDrnparijoii  be  in  thj  Ibeuiht, 
The  ablalin  cnH  be  in  tbi  mlndt. 
Thai  ha  be  Mitd  in  hji  ki>d,  ke. 

There  is  aomethiog  in  the  last  fragment  very  aoggeatiTe  of  the  rod.    Whit 
would  liave  been  tho  fate  of  the  unlucky  graminarian,  if  in  spite  of  this  acdsani 
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coansel,  he  liad  failed  to  have  the  ablativti  case  in  his  mind,  we  daro  not  con- 
jecture. Our  forefathers  had  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  sparing  the  rod, 
and  spoiling  the  child.    Thus  one  old  writer  observes  of  children  in  general : 

To  thir  ple^nlM  mak  no  grata  credence, 
A  rodd  refurmeth  thir  intolenca ; 
Id  thir  coraie  oo  aiicer  doth  abyide. 
Who  ipareth  the  rodd  ell  virtae  wtte  vyde 

Yet  the  strictness  was  mingled,  as  of  old,  with  paternal  tenderness,  and 
children  appeared  to  have  treated  their  masters  with  a  singular  mixture  of  fa- 
miliarity and  reverence.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  same  collection 
of  school  fragments,  a  little  distitch  which  speaks  of  peace-making : 

Wrath  of  childraa  ion  be  over  gon. 
With  an  apple  parties  be  made  at  one. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  schoolboTS  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy 
were  much  what  they  are  in  the  nineteenth,  and  fully  possessed  of  that  love  of 
robbing  orchards,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  race. 

In  the  '  Pathway  to  BLnowledge,*  printed  m  London  in  1596,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  composed  by  W.  P.,  the  translator  torn  the  Dutch  of  *  the  order 
of  keeping  a  Merchant's  booke,  after  the  Italian  manner  of  debtor  and  creditor:' 

Thirty  dajt  hath  September,  AprilU  June  and  NoTeaiber, 
Febuarie  eight  and  twentie  alone,  all  the  rest  thirtie  and  one. 

Looke  how  many  pence  each  day  thou  ahalt  gaine, 
Ju»t  to  many  pouodn,  haife  poundi  and  groatei : 
With  at  many  pence  in  a  yeare  eertaine, 
Thoo  gettett  and  takeit,  ai  each  wiae  man  noCet. 

Looke  how  many  &rthingi  in  a  week  doe  amoont 
In  the  yeare  like  shilling*,  and  pence  thou  shalt  count 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  key  to  Hutton^s  Course  quotes  the  following  fh)m  a  manu- 
script of  the  date  of  1570 : 

MoUipUeation  !■  mie  Tezatioo, 

And  Division  is  quite  as  bad, 

The  Golden  Rnle  is  mie  stumbling  stule, 

And  Practice  drives  me  mad. 

In  1600,  Thomas  Hylles  published  'The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  both 
in  integrals  and  fractions,*  to  which  is  added  Musa  MercoUorum^  which  gives  the 
following  rule  for  '  the  partition  of  a  shilling  into  its  aliquot  parts.' 

A  farthiug  fint  Andes  ibrtie  eif^fat 
An  halfepeny  hopes  for  twentie  fonre 
Tliree  farthings  aeekes  out  10  straight 
A  peny  pub  a  doien  lower. 
Dioke  dandiprart  drewe  8  out  deade 
Twopence  took  6  and  went  his  way 
Tom  trip  and  goe  with  4  is  fled 
But  gooaman  grota  on  3  doth  stay 

A  teateme  only  9  dolh  take 

Moe  parts  a  shilling  can  not  make. 

Nicholas  Hunt,  in  'The  Hand-Maid  to  Arithmetick  Refined,'  printed  in  1633^ 
gives  the  rule  of  proof  by  nines  as  follows: 

Adde  tboQ  uprigfat,  reserving  every  tenne, 
And  write  the  dighits  doweall  with  thy  pen, 

The  prooA  (for  truth  I  say), 

Is  to  cast  nine  away. 
For  the  particular  summes  and  several! 
Beiect  tne  nines ;  likewise  from  the  totall 
Wnen  flgnres  like  in  both  chance  to  remaioe 
Bubtract  the  lesser  from  the  great,  mMhing  the  rert, 
Or  ten  to  borrow,  you  are  ever  pKst, 
To  pay  what  borrowed  was  thinke  it  no  peine, 
But  honesty  redounding  to  your  gaioe. 


THB  HORNfiOOK. 

Cotgnvo  has,  "La  Oroix  depar  Dim,  the  CbriM'a-cro«e-rowe,  or  Aonw-fionh; 
wherein  a  cblld  li?aroe9  it; "  fuid  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  93,  "CenUmola,  a  dtiildN 
Lorne-booke  hanging  at  bia  girdle." 


Ib  the  coUcctioD  of  Sir  Thomaa  Phillipp^  at  Middlehill,  are  two  gsmilne 
Hornbooks  OT  the  roigos  of  Charles  I.  and  IL  Locke,  in  bis  "  Thoughle  on 
Education,"  speaks  of  the  "ordinary  roi\d  of  the  Hornbook  and  Primer,"  and 
directs  that  "the  Lord's  Prajor,  the  Creod,  ajid  the  Ten  Commandments  be 
should  leam  b;  heart,  not  by  readinf^  them  himself  in  his  Primer,  but  by  some- 
body's repeating  them  before  he  can  read." 

ShensLone,  who  van  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-school,  oear  Halesowei^  fa 
Shropshire,  in  his  delightfiilly  qnunt  poem  of  the  ftbiobnufran,  commemontiBC 
his  Teoerabls  preceptress,  thus  records  the  use  of  the  Hornbook: — 

"Lo;  now  with  state  she  nt1«n  her  eommaod; 

Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tuks  ropur; 

Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 

Which  with  pellucid  boni  secured  are 

To  save  IVom  flnf[er  wet  the  loturs  tidr." 


OBJECT  TEACHING  -  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS. 

[From  the  Genxun  of  F.  Baue,  Prindpal  of  the  QlrW  High  School  of  Berlin.*] 


1.  — AIMS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

Pedaoooical  authorities  have  the  most  diverse  views  upon  ohject- 
teaching,  both  in  regard  to  its  position  and  valae  in  general,  and  to  its 
principal  and  subsidiary  objects  in  particular.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
no  other  discipline  embraces  the  individuality  of  the  child  on  its  physical 
and  spiritual  sides  to  such  a  degree  as  this  does.  We  speak  of  exercise 
in  observation,  object-teaching,  practice  in  thinking,  or  practice  in  under- 
standing, practice  in  speaking  or  in  language,  just  according  as  we  are 
thinking  more  especially  of  the  sense-organs  and  observation,  the  ability 
to  think,  the  speaking  a  language.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  enlightened 
science  of  teaching,  the  averaging  of  these  various  views,  and  the  uniting 
of  these  aims,  is  a  necessity. 

Since  object-teaching  is  the  earliest  teaching,  and  that  which  begins 
before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  (Pestalozzi,  Froebel), 
since  it  takes  hold  of  the  child  in  the  full,  undifferentiated  unity  of  his 
powers,  it  is  of  importance  to  presuppose  that  the  child  has  an  inborn 
individuality.  That  clumsy  view  which  considers  that  what  we  call  indi- 
viduality does  not  arise  until  it  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  time  and 
place,  persons  and  circumstances,  and,  most  of  all,  by  education  and 
instruction,  —  that  view,  I  repeat,  prevails  amongst  those  who  strive  to 
dispiritualize  nature  ever3nHrhere,  and  especially  human  nature,  and  is 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  science  of  teaching.  Just  as  littie  as  instruc- 
tion can  form  its  empirical  conditions  —  that  is,  mental  capacity  and  organs 
of  speech  -» in  the  child,  but,  instead  of  that,  presupposes  them,  just  so 
littie  can  it  dispense  with  the  logical  conditions ;  namely,  the  /,  endowed 
with  powers  of  observation,  discernment,  feeling,  and  willing,  —  what 
Genesis  calls  ^  the  living  soul,"  what  Solomon  calls  '*  the  breath  of  the 
divine  power." 

No  investigator  has  yet  succeeded  in  drawing  the  wonderful  boundary- 
line  between  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  in  human  nature ;  but  if  we  are 
trying  to  establish  the  meaning  of  the  important  idea,  "  intuition,"  we  must 
keep  the  physical  and  spiritual  sides  of  our  being  apart.. 

Man,  as  a  sensibly  spiritual  being,  has,  first  of  all,  a  receptivity  for 
impressions  of  that  which  is  about  him  and  goes  on  before  him.  This 
receptivity  is  called  sense.  The  activities,  capacities,  and  powers  of  the 
soul  which  come  first  into  consideration  are,  therefore,  of  a  purely  receptive 
kind.  It  is  the  decidedly  preponderant  activity  of  sense.  While  the  im- 
pressions of  the  exterior  world  are  in  the  act  of  being  appropriated  by  the 
soul,  the  first  soul-formations,  the  sensations  and  perceptions,  arise. 

*  From  Dlesterweg's  Weffweiiierf  edition  of  1873. 
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These  exe  all  matUrs  of  ex|)erience.  We  need  only  call  to  mind  the 
popular  expression,  "  The  stupid  quarter  of  a  year,"  which  ends  with  the 
child's  first  smile,  that  beam  of  consciousness  vhich  is  greeted  with  inGoite 
joy.  The  child  has  at  this  period  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  and  excite- 
ments of  its  nervous  life  in  pleasure  and  pain,  ai  well  as  the  wonderful 
modifications  of  them  in  ita  sense-organa.  It  hears  a  fondling  roice,  lookx 
into  a  faithful  eye,  tastes  the  swcut  milk,  feels  the  mother's  hreait,  the 
gentle  lifting  and  carrying  of  the  arms,  and  the  swinging  motion  of  ibe 
cradle.  These  arc  the  scnse-impreaBiona,  or  sensations,  which  flow  towtnls 
him  daily  during  the  short  moments  of  wakefulness. 

With  Bdmirablc  wisdom,  nature  has  so  regulated  the  orgHniani  of  the 
child  that  it  passes  these  first  days  and  weeks  in  the  arms  of  sleepi  for 
could  it  immediately,  like  the  young  lambkin  or  colt,  use  ita  limbs,  auch  an 
tnmeasurable,  incomprehensible  world  of  impressions  would  atream  in 
upon  its  inner  being,  that  self-consciousnesB,  unable  to  maater  them,  would 
be  forever  overcome  and  unable  to  develop  itself.  Do  not  we  teachers 
have  the  corresponding  experience  daily  in  the  dissipated  and  distracted 
youth  of  our  great  cities?  Do  we  not  have  it  hourly  when,  in  the  pretea- 
tation  of  a  new  subject,  we  give  too  much  at  once,  and  OTerstep  the  limits 
which  lie  in  the  power  of  self-consciousness  ? 

But  the  child  has  not  merely  sense-impreasions  or  sensations,  which  bear 
the  token  of  individuality  ;  it  has  also  senae-intuttions,  that  is,  a  midd- 
plicity  of  senaationn  which  are  united  together  into  a  unit  by  the  syn- 
ihesii  of  the  interior  sense,  (named  by  Kant  "  the  table  of  the  inner  sense," 
of  which  the  five  senaes  are  only  radiations.) 

The  beast  aUn  shareR  in  both  the  sense-impressions  and  the  sense-intui- 
tioni,  and  indeed,  as  we  must  confess,  poasesaes  these  to  a  higher  degm 
than  dncs  man,  since  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  ii 
endowcil  with  sharper  organs  of  sense,  so  that  it  may  exist  in  that  world- 

When,  for  instance,  the  ape  is  husy  with  an  apple,  he  has,  in  the  first 
place,  the  sense- impression  of  tight,  by  means  of  his  eye;  in  the  second 
place,  that  of  feeling  in  his  hand ;  in  the  third  place,  the  impression  of 
smdt,  if  he  holds  it  to  his  nose  )  in  the  fourth  place,  that  of  iaite  upon  hit 
tongue ;  and,  finally,  also  that  of  hearing,  if  the  fruit  Alls  to  the  ground,  or 
seeds  rattle.  But  these  five  different  impressions  do  not  remain  in  him  n 
one  multitude,  but  are  united  upon  the  table  of  his  inner  sense  without  his 
particijiation,  and  yet  with  infallible  certainty,  so  that  be  has  the  imity 
comprehended  within  itself  of  the  sense -impreasion  of  the  apple. 

Let  us  look  St  (he  horae.  He  hears  the  crack  and  swing  of  the  whip) 
he  has  oden  enough  felt  the  amarting  impressions  of  it,  and  sees  it  imnu- 
diaiely  when  the  conchman  has  the  instrument  in  his  hand;  buttheae  three 
sen  a  I' -imp  res  a  ions  remain  in  him,  not  as  any  thing  isolated,  but  blend  into 
the  unily  of  a  sense-intuition. 

The  (hild  is  similarly  circumstanced  in  relation  to  the  external  world. 
An  BOnn  OB  longer  pauses  of  wakefulness  take  place,  the  eya  foltows  the 
movements  of  the  mother,  and  the  impressions  of  her  (Hendly  fue,  of  hex 
'tender  voice,  of  the  nourishment  she  gives,  of  the  lifting  and  cuiying  and 
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Other  cares  she  bestows  upon  him,  unite  in  a  total  picture,  in  a  unity  of  the 
sense-intuition. 

The  sense-impressions  are  the  first,  the  sense-intuitions  the  Becond,  and 
the  latter  mark  already  a  step  of  the  greater  powerfulness  of  life  in  gen  • 
ernl,  and  of  the  development  of  sense  in  particular. 

But,  while  the  animal  rises  up  into  the  world  of  sense-impressions  and 
sense-intuitions,  the  power  of  the  inborn  and  now  gently  moving  self- 
consciousness  raises  the  sense-impressions  into  perceptions,  and  thereby 
raises  also  the  sense-intuitions  into  intellectual  intuitions. 

The  perceiving  is  next  becoming  a  surety  of  something,  and  in  itself  is 
yet  an  undefined,  general  turning  or  application  of  the  subjectivity  to  an 
object,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  to  an  Outside  thing,  a  consciousness  of 
parts,  character,  and  differences  now  becoming  clear.  But  if  a  conception 
is  internally  grasped  and  worked  up,  and  the  perception  takes  place  with 
a  more  decided  consciousness,  then  the  occurrence  becomes  a  spiritual 
intuition. 

Intellectual  intuition  (or  intuition  absolutely)  is  each  conscious,  more 
distinct  perception  or  unity  of  several  perceptions,  with  an  internal  summary. 

Intuition  is  quite  a  significant  word.  To  look  (or  to  inspect)  expresses 
subjective  activity,  not  mere  seeing,  as  the  eye  of  the  animal  may  be 
said  to  attach  itself  to  the  external  object  attracting  the  senses,  but  ex- 
presses the  act  of  sounding  it  Intuition  signifies  such  inspection  as  exalte 
the  object  to  the  contemplator's  real  objectivity. 

An  intuition  presupposes : 

1.  An  immediately  present  object. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  same  upon  one  or  several  sense-organs. 

3.  A  spiritual  activity,  to  bring  this  influence  to  the  consciousness; 
therefore  the  active  directions  of  the  spirit,  and  the  grasping  of  the  same.* 

The  mind  of  the  child  now  incessantly  works  on.  He  obtains  mastery 
more  and  more  swiftly,  and  more  and  more  victoriously  over  the  sense- 
impressions  and  sense-intuitions ;  the  wealth  of  perceptions  and  intellectual 
intuitions,  and  his  self-certainty  in  them,  becomes  ever  greater ;  finally,  the 
power  of  intuitive  thinking  becomes  so  great  that  single  intellectual  intui- 
tions become  ideas.  It  is  these  which  have  always  left  behind  in  the 
child's  soul  the  deepest  traces,  and  they  become  ideas  as  soon  as  the  mind 
has  power  to  objectivate  them ;  that  is,  to  dispose  of  them  as  of  things 
owned,  and,  independently  of  the  world  of  sense,  to  be  able  at  will  to  call 
them  forth  out  of  itself,  or  to  thrust  them  back. 

But  here  comes  in  the  need  of  a  sign ;  that  is,  of  a  word,  not  as  if  the 


*  Remark.  Intnitloii,  In  the  narrower,  originAl  sense,  is  »  oonfloloos  impresBion 
obtained  through  the  aensation  of  sight.  To  intuU  means,  first  of  all,  only  the  activity 
of  the  soul  called  forth  by  tight.  But  since  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  surely 
defined  impressions  are  called  forth,  and  all  other  sense-perceptions  are  supported, 
perfected,  and  even  corrected  by  the  sight,  the  word  inMHan  has,  since  the  time  of 
Kant,  been  extended  to  all  sensnous  perceptions.  In  the  wider  sense,  every  itnpression 
which  is  elevated  by  the  sensibility  (feeling)  is  an  Intuition;  what  is  external  thereby, 
becomes  internal. 
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vori]  called  forih  the  idea,  nol  as  if  it  were  the  creator  of  the  idea,  iMit 

it  Rervefi  as  the  seal  of  the  idea,  as  the  aignature  of  a  mental  pOMeirion. 

Long  before  the  flret  attempts  at  speaking,  a  little  hoard  of  ripening 
ideaii  has  been  formed,  and  a  joy,  a  rapture  accompRnie*  the  fint  efibrts  to 
speak,  for  the  child  has  need  of  feeling  itself  and  enjoying  itself  in  iu  self- 
certainty. 

From  the  idea  fixed  in  the  word,  man  finally  rises  in  maturer  age  to  the 
conception,  l>ut  let  us  add,  only  imperfectly.  Few  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  think,  take  the  trouble  so  to  shape  the  hoard  of  thrir  ideaa  and  unde- 
veloped conceptions  that  they  become  fixed  according  to  their  contents  and 
scope.  The  great  multitude  allow  themsclTes  to  be  satiafied  with  ideai  and 
conceptiona  as  nature  and  life  obtrude  them,  as  it  were,  —  and  let  ni  uj 
just  in  thia  place :  object-teaching  cannot  and  will  not  give  an  anderstaad- 
ing  cf  the  external  world,  which  will  be  dearly  confonnahle  to  its  content*. 
Whoever  should  aim  to  sharpen  the  formal  side  of  thia  instruction  in  sqeIi 
a  vay,  would,  in  consideration  of  the  mental  immaturiCj  of  the  child,  eom- 
mit  the  acvereiit  mistake,  and  would  give  into  the  hands  of  the  opponent! 
iif  ihin  system  the  sbargient  weapons.  Also  exclusively  to  Kcoentnate  tbe 
material  or  practicnl  side  of  this  instruction,  the  exercise  of  the  senses  mi 
ihe  enrichment  of  the  intuitions  and  ideas,  would  be  censurable,  since  Ihit 
instruction  is  only  of  value  when  oppositea  are  connected.* 

Where  an  extent  of  phenomena  is  given,  an  intent  or  content  mnst  sIid 
be  sought.  Where  llic  external  world  is  brought  before  the  observatioD 
(too  uflen,  alas !  only  by  pictures),  the  way  to  the  understanding  of  it  muit 
also  be  opened,  and  the  later  grasping  of  the  conception  in  due  propartioa 
to  its  contents  must  be  prepared  for. 

Intuition  without  thinking  would  be  blind,  and  thbklng  without  intuitioD 
would  be  empty,  dead,  word-cram,  trifling. 

Luther,  with  all  the  force  of  his  German  nature,  was  leaJoui  in  hi*  oppi>- 
sition  to  that  dead,  abstract  teaching  and  learning,  and  urged  on  the  in- 
tuitive method. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  let  us  look  directly  upon  the  created  things  nthn 
than  upon  popedom.  For  we  are  beginning,  thank  God,  to  recognize  hti 
glorious  works  and  wonders  in  the  little  flower ;  when  we  think  how  power- 
ful and  beneficent  God  is,  let  ua  always  praise  and  prize  and  thank  him  for 
it.  In  his  creatures  we  recognize  how  powerful  is  his  word,  how  prodipnu' 
it  is."  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  thing  to  the  word, 
iind  considered  tbe  understanding  of  the  word  only  possible  hy  the  under- 
staudiug  of  the  thing. 

"  The  art  of  (.Tummar,"  he  says,  "  points  out  and  teaches  what  the  words 
are  called  and  wliat  they  mean,  but  we  must  first  understand  and  know 
what  the  thing  or  the  cause  is.  Whoever  wishes  to  leani  and  preach, 
therefore,  must  fir«t  know  both  what  the  thing  is  and  what  it  is  called  be- 
fore he  speaks  of  it  —  recognition  of  two  kinds,  one  of  the  word,  the 
other  of  the  thinir.  Now  to  him  who  has  not  the  knowledge  of  tbe  thing 
or  action,  the  knowledge  of  the  word  is  no  assistance.    Acoording  to  in 

*  In  other  wont*,  wbcnttMOi^mot  wmd^sAka  It  braof^  late  play. 
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old  proverb, '  what  one  does  not  understand  and  know  weU,  he  cannot 
speak  of  well.' " 

No  creative  transformation  of  the  essence  of  education  could,  however, 
proceed  from  the  school,  which  remained  for  centuries  the  serving-maid— 
less  of  the  Church  than  of  Churchdom.  The  British  giant  Bacon  had  first 
to  give  us  his  Novum  Organum  Scientiarumy  that  fiery  token  of  a  new  time, 
which  had  its  central  point  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  bring  on  the  abso* 
lute  break  with  the  middle  ages  as  well  as  with  antiquity.  As  Luther  came 
forth  against  a  mass  of  human  traditions  by  which  the  manifestations  of 
God  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  were  disfigured,  so  Bacon  appeared  against  the 
traditions  of  human  institutions  which  darkened  the  manifestations  of  God 
in  creation.  Men  were  from  that  time  forth  no  longer  obliged  to  read  the 
arbitrary  and  fanciful  interpretations  of  both  manifestations,  but  could 
read  the  manifestations  themselves.  He  wished  men  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  creation. 

"  Hence  let  as  never  turn  the  eyes  of  the  mind,"  he  says,  **  away  from 
the  things  themselves,  but  take  their  images  into  us  just  as  they  are."  He 
saw  how  in  his  time  the  physics  of  Aristotle  were  studied,  but  not  Nature. 
Men  read  in  books  what  the  earth  is,  what  their  authors  related  about 
atones,  plants,  animals,  &c. ;  but  with  their  own  eyes  to  inveetigate  these 
stones,  plants,  and  animals,  occurred  to  no  one's  mind.  And  thus  men 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  authority  of  those  authprs, 
since  they  ne\er  thought  of  making  a  critical  examination  of  their  descrip- 
tions and  stories  by  their  own  immediate  experiments.  But  such  a  prov- 
ing was  so  much  the  more  necessary  because  these  authors  themselves  had* 
tlieir  information  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  It  is  incredible  now  what  a 
mass  of  untruth  and  fable  has  been  heaped  up  everywhere  in  books  of 
natural  history,  what  monsters  their  geology  created,  what  magic  powers 
they  gave  to  stones,  &c.    (See  Raumer's  Pod.) 

When  Bacon  summoned  the  world  to  turn  their  minds  from  the  past 
and  to  look  with  open  eyes  into  living  nature,  he  not  only  gave  to  the 
experimental  sciences  (including  also  pedagogics)  a  new  impulse  in  general, 
but  he  was  also  the  fiither  of  realistic  pedagogy.  Ratichius  and  Comenius 
learnt  from  him,  and  the  *  real*  school,  the  industrial  school,  the  polytechnic 
institutions,  down  to  the  object-teaching  of  Father  Pestalozzi,  have  in  him 
their  foundation.  When  Bacon's  pupil,  John  Locke,  set  up  "  the  healthy 
soul  in  the  healthy  body  "  as  the  chief  maxim  in  education,  is  it  not  the 
same  thing  as  when  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  desired  "the  harmonious 
development  of  human  nature,"  and  preached  conformity  to  nature  in  edu- 
cation and  instruction  P 

In  opposition  to  the  empty,  deadening  word-teaching  that  grew  rank  in 
the  schools,  "  the  poisonous  seed  of  scholasticism,"  Ratichius  exclaimed : 

"  Everything  according  to  the  ordering  and  course  of  nature,  for  all  un- 
natural and  arbitrary  violent  teaching  is  injurious  and  weakens  nature.  Let 
us  have  every  thing  without  constraint  and  by  inward  necessity.  First  the 
thing  itself,  then  the  conception  or  meaning  of  the  thing.  No  rule  before 
we  have  the  substance.  Rules  without  substance  lead  the  understanding 
astray.    Every  thing  through  experiment,  minute  investagation. 
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"  No  authority' is  good  for  anything,  if  tliere is  not  reason  andkfoundUion 
for  it.  No  rule  and  no  system  ia  to  be  allowed  which  is  not  radically  ei- 
piorcd  anew,  and  really  founded  upon  proof." 

Truly  when  one  hears  such  golden  uordB,  one  ia  tempted  to  ask,  "  Wby 
were  those  battles  on  the  field  of  pedagogy  necessary*  Why  must  a  Franks, 
a  Rousseau,  a  Basedow,  a  Peatalozii,  a  Uieslerweg,  a  Fttehel  come,  if,  u 
Jean  Paul  said  tn  his  Letana, '  merely  to  repeat  that  a  hundred  CiineB,  vhii^ 
is  a  hundred  limes  forgotten'.-'" 

In  the  path  which  Ratichiua  had  trodden,  atrodo  forward  a  aoTeieign, 
and  with  all  the  power  and  burning  zeal  of  a  reformer,  Amoa  Comenim 
the  author  of  the  first  picture-buok  for  children,  the  orbU  pieltit.  In  which 
every  thing  that  can  addresa  the  childish  love  of  objects  and  representa' 
tions  of  objects,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  ia  the  humaa  or  the  aninul 
world,  is  illustrated  and  eipl^ned  by  description  and  comment. 

He  ia  to  be  estimated,  starting  from  a  sound,  compendious  observation 
of  human  nature  and  its  relations,  as  well  as  of  pedagogic  problems,  as  the 
spirited  father  of  the  so-called  object- teaching  a.i  a  special  diacipline. 

He  says  :  "  With  real  intJglit,  not  with  verbal  description,  must  the  in- 
struction  begin.  Out  of  such  insight  develops  certain  knowledge.  Not 
the  shadows  of  things,  but  things  theroselves,  which  work  upon  the  mind 
and  the  imaginative  powers,  are  to  lie  ever  near  to  the  young.  Place 
every  thing  before  the  mind.  Insight  is  evidence.  Only  where  the  tluDgl 
are  actually  absent,  is   one   helped  by  the  pictorial   representation. 

"  Men  must  be  led,  as  fur  as  possible,  to  create  their  wisdom,  not  out  of 
books,  but  nut  of  the  contemplation  of  heaven  and  earth,  oaks  and  beediet; 
that  is,  they  must  leom  to  see  and  investigate  the  things  themselves.  Ltt 
the  objects  of  physical  instruction  be  solid,  real,  useful  things,  which  afiect 
the  senses  and  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  That  happens  when  they 
are  brought  near  to  the  senses,  visible  to  the  eyes,  audible  to  the  ears,  fr«. 
grant  to  the  iiuse,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  grateful  to  the  touch.  The  begin- 
ning of  knowledge  should  be  from  the  senses.  What  man  baa  an  insight 
into  with  his  senses,  impresses  itself  deeply  on  the  memory,  i^ever  10  be 
forgotten. 

"  Man  tirst  uses  bis  senses,  then  bis  memory,  next  his  nnderstaDdlng, 
and  lastly  his  judgment.  Let  us  teach  not  merely  to  underetond,  but  to 
express  what  is  understood.  Speech  and  the  knowledge  of  thinga  matt 
keep  step.  Teaching  of  things  and  of  speech  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Words 
without  the  knowledge  of  thinga  are  empty  words." 

This  running  parallel  of  the  simultaneous  learning  of  things  and  words 
was  the  deep  secret  of  the  method  of  Cumenius. 

In  the  time  of  Hermann  Franke,  —  who,  as  the  noble  friend  of  man,  the 
father  of  the  poor  snd  the  orphan,  the  great  champion  of  the  Qermaa  peo- 
pte'S'Scbool,  deserves  to  be  called  the  forerunner  of  Pestalozsi,  in  organii- 
ing  talent  so  far  superior  to  him,  ^  the  elevation  otbHrger  life  had  become 
so  great,  the  relations  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  so  widened,  and  tbe 
pedagogics  of  Comenius  bad  created  so  much  esteem  and  attonishment  in 
the  realists  (physicista),  that  the  '  Real '-School  was  able  to  bloaaom  forth 
upon  the  ground  of  that  truly  practical  yiet;  which  raised  morality  la  a 
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principle  of  education.  The  general  law  of  the  method  was  continual  con- 
versation with  the  pupils  ;  catechism  was  the  soul  of  the  instruction.  All 
subjects  which  had  heretofore  been  taken  for  granted  must  be  looked  into 
and  examined  critically  at  the  moment.  Rare  objects  of  nature  were  col- 
lected in  a  naturalist's  cabinet  Especially  were  the  children  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  lying  around  them,  with  the  occupations  of  hu- 
man life,  with  the  workshops  of  the  handicrafts. 

When  such  pedagogic  wisdom  as  this  did  not  bear  the  hoped-for  fruits,  — 
when  the  schools,  which  had  been  added  to  life,  as  it  were,  by  a  beneficent 
piety,  were  estranged  from  it  again  by  an  ossified  pietismus, — the  blame  lay, 
as  always  and  chiefly,  in  the  direction  which  has  hitherto  fettered  the  human 
mind  whenever  it  has  Bet  Jhrm  above  essence. 

But  as  in  the  domain  of  statesmanship,  so  also  in  the  domain  of  pedagogy, 
a  revolution  was  preparing  in  France. 

It  was  Housseau  who,  in  "  Emil,''  wrote  a  book  for  the  literature  of  the 
world  which  Gothe  called  "  the  Gospel  of  human  nature." 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  wholly  away  from  the  external  and  unsuccessful 
experiment,  since  **  Emil "  is  indeed  only  the  form  for  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pedagogy,  the  candlestick  for  these  flames,  the  setting  for 
these  pearls  ;  this  book  was  and  is,  especially  for  France,  as  well  as  for  the 
world-wide  development  of  Pedagogy  generally,  a  fact. 

Only  Pestalozzi  has  with  equally  imposing  power  fought  for  the  means 
of  education  gained  by  listening  to  Nature  itself,  for  the  beginning  of  educa- 
tion at  birth,  for  instruction  gained  by  insight  and  self-activity,  for  self- 
formation  through  experience ;  but  Pestalozzi  stands  higher  than  Rousseau, 
for  as  the  latter  had  not  the  conception  of  the  mother,  so  was  wanting  in 
him  the  paternal  power  of  the  heart,  with  which  he  might,  with  his  "  Emil," 
have  grasped  and  sustained  a  unique  and  fully  authorized  influence  over 
that  great  whole  —  a  nation.  In  the  meantime,  the  flood  of  light  which 
flowed  from  him  over  Pedagogy,  was  so  potent  that  the  power  which  block- 
heads opposed  to  the  illumination  could  only  be  compared  to  the  mist  which 
softens  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  which  came  to  be  dominant,  the  school 
of  the  philanthropists  was  formed,  which  earnestly  puraaed  the  ideas  of 
Rousseau :  "  Everything  through  and  for  the  harmonious  development  of 
man.''  The  founder  and  representative  of  this  aim  was  the  energetic  Basedow. 

In  his  elementary  work,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  chodowieckischer 
copper-plates  (the  forerunner  of  our  picture-plates),  he  gave  out  an  arranged 
plan  of  all  necessary  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  the  begin- 
ning up  to  the  academic  age. 

Tills  normal  work  was  followed  by  the  "  Philantropin,"  at  Dessau,  as  a  nor- 
mal school.  Distinguished  men,  Campe,  Salzmann,  Rochow,  worked  still 
further  in  the  spirit  of  Basedow.  The  noble  Von  Rochow  wrote :  "  Youth 
is  the  time  to  be  taught  First  in  school  comes  the  practice  of  the  senses 
and  the  application  of  the  souls  in  attention  or  watchfulness,  particularly 
the  habit  of  sight-seeing  and  hearing;  then  practice  in  reflection  upon 
every  thing  which  happens,  and  in  comparison  and  discrimination." 

In  the  Basedow-Rochow  period  there  was  a  strong  opposv\ioTi\A  \^<&  ^«x^- 
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less  old  scbool-wajv.  Instead  of  the  one-^ided  traiaJng  of  the  memory, 
they  wished  for  on  BwaLeDing,  toul-refreshmg  uiitnictioi)  and  dcTelopiQciil 
of  the  thinking  power  in  the  pupil.  In  order  ta  lecure  thia,  they  jiroceeded 
lu  teach  ihtm  to  think,  to  spcitk,  to  obEerre,  to  investigate  ;  they  recog* 
nized  liiat  above  oU  things,  correctly  apprehending  tentei  were  k  funda- 
meiitul  condition  for  correct  judgoicnt.  No«  they  JDaisted  upon  further 
matcriul  apparatus  fur  culture,  and  upon  a  better  method,  upon  enriching 
the  pupiia'  miiida  with  material  knowledge  and  multiplied  accumptishmeot*. 

The  Kiiii/  in  thia  kitigdom,  Uie  geitiiu  of  Chrislian-huvum  ptdaffogy 
VMS  I'citalozxi. 

In  the  midst  ofthe  wrecks  of  his  life  he  still  found,  as  a  single  costly  pearl, 
the  motto  of  education  for  all  limes :  The  deetlopmad  of  ktiman  nature  on 
the  ground  of  nature ;  education  of  the  people  on  the  finn  ground  of  Ou 
people  and  the  peoples  needt. 

In  opposition  to  the  petty  and  perniciouti  principle  of  uUIity  he  found  in 
the  eternal  ideal  of  human  life  the  welfare  of  man. 

TAe  drvelopmenf  of  human  nature  on  the  ground  of  nature  is  the  grand 
thought  to  which  Pcslalozzi  sought  to  giTC  permanence  to  bu  method 
( "  Book  for  Mothers  "  ),  which  his  truest  pupil,  Frcebel,  sought  in  the  kia- 
Uergarten,  and  their  followers  in  the  so-called  object-teaching. 

"When  I  look  back  anil  ask  myself,"  says  Pestaloui,  "what  I  have 
offered  pcculiurly  for  the  cause  of  human  instruction,  I  find  that  I  hare 
esUiblL-^hed  the  highest,  most  advanced  principles  of  instruction  in  the 
recognition  of  inlaition  as  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  knowledge ;  and 
setting  aside  oil  single  doctrines,  have  endeavored  to  find  the  essence  of 
teaching  itself  and  the  ultimate  form  by  which  the  culture  of  our  race  roust 
be  determined  as  by  nature  itself." 

All  the  pedagogues  were  agreed  then,  that  for  the  first  initruction  Tisible 
material,  lying  within  the  sphere  of  the  child  and  accessible  to  him,  ia  to  be 
chosen  for  observution,  expression,  and  information,  together  with  the  first 
practice  in  reading,  wriling,  and  counting.  An  object-teaching  conformable 
to  nature,  aiming  to  produce  self-activity  in  the  cliild,  was  the  ward  of  the 
new  pedagogy. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  contemiilation  of  the  place,  of  the  aim,  and 
of  the  method  of  object-teaching. 

The  fuundotion  of  instruction  forever  won  by  Pestaloui  in  the  principle 
of  intuition,  soon  made  an  end  to  the  so-called  pure-Uiinking  exercises 
of  the  Itu«edow  school,  which,  executed  with  arbitrarily  aelected  and  most 
unmeiiiiiiig  material,  occupied  an  isolated  place  in  the  instruction,  and 
missed  the  living  connection.  It  had  been  seen  that  these  thinking  exer- 
cises, ignoring  the  material  worth  of  knowledge,  led  to  an  empty  formalism ; 
that  the  one-sided  enlightening  of  the  understanding  must  lead  to  poverty 
of  miod  iu  other  fields. 

Now  since  Pcstalozzi  had  demanded  for  each  xuhjed  iff  instruction  the 
power  of  intuition,  the  plunge  into  the  material,  its  all-sided  consumption 
and  its  organic  relations,  the  isolated  exercises  in  pure  thinking  were  no 
longer  needed,  and  they  were  struck  out  from  the  plan  of  the  lessons,  and 
the  so-called  object- teaching  took  theii  place.    Pestaloui,  in  hi*  itriTii^ 
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to  seize  upon  the  truth,  did  homage  to  the  thinking  exemses,  and  once,  it 
is  said,  passed  six  weeks  with  the  children  musing  over  a  hole  in  the  car- 
pet. Later,  as  the  importance  of  nature  as  the  best  teacher  disclosed 
itself  to  him,  he  set  up  (see  '^  The  Mother's  Book  **)  the  human  body  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  the  nearest  and  ever-present  object-lesson  to  the  child* 

The  body  is  certainly  the  nearest  material  object  to  the  child,  but  it  is 
not  the  nearest  material  for  object-teaching.  Does  not  the  child  direct  his 
eyes  first  to  things  around  him,  to  furniture,  plants,  animals,  &c,  before  he 
directs  them  to  his  own  person  ?  to  colors  and  forms  rather  than  to  his 
limbs  and  their  movements  ?  Not  merely  the  object  in  itself,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  it  in  pointing  out  and  naming  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  a 
mere  mass  of  names,  the  situation  of  the  different  parts  and  exclamations 
of  wonder  about  them,  the  connection  and  use  of  the  limbs,  &c.,  is  not 
a  lesson  conformable  to  nature.  If  Pestalozzi's  scholars  repeated  —  the 
mouth  is  under  the  nose,  the  nose  is  over  the  mouth,  and  similar  remarks, 
the  material  gain  for  the  children  must  have  been  like  that  of  the  peasant 
when  he  threshes  empty  straw.  The  mistake  of  that  experiment  time  and 
progress  has  swept  away.  Pestalozzi's  scholars  soon  went  on  in  a  more 
natural  manner,  and  struck  out  the  following  sequence :  schoolroom,  fam- 
ily, house,  house-floor,  the  sitting-room,  the  kitchen,  the  ground,  the  cellar, 
the  yard,  the  habitation,  the  city,  the  village,  the  garden,  the  field,  the 
meadow,  the  wood,  the  water,  the  atmosphere,  the  sky,  the  season,  the 
year  and  its  festivals,  man,  body  and  soul  —  God. 

Others  endeavored  to  add  essentially  similar  material  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  This  instruction  in  and  from  nature,  which  developed  continually  into 
thoughtful  intuition  and  intuitive  thinking,  and  unfolded  the  power  of 
speech  in  every  aspect,  from  the  simplest  forms  up  to  poetical  ones  and  to 
song,  —  in  short,  which  took  captive  the  whole  child  in  his  intuition,  his 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  and  enticed  him  to  self-activity,  seemed  to 
certain  inspired  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  to  be  materially  and  formally  so  im- 
portant that  they  declared  a  special  place  for  it  in  their  plan  of  instruction 
to  be  quite  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  the  all-important  CENTRE  and  sup- 
port, with  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  material  aim  of  reading  and 
writing  in  the  first  school-year.  TVith  object-teaching  as  the  common 
foundation,  drawing,  writing,  sounding  the  letters  {Icndiren),  reading,  de- 
claiming, singing,  exercises  in  grammar  and  composition,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  domestic  economy,  natural  scienoe*— up  to  religion,  were  to  be 
developed  in  a  natural  way. 

The  Vogel  Schools  in  Leipzig  have  sought  to  realize  these  high  ideas. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  these  ideas  can  be  realized  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  is  furnished  with  rich  pedagogical  experience,  who  has  a 
profound^  understanding  of  his  mother-tongue  in  grammatical  and  aesthetic 
relations,  and  who,  above  all  other  things,  has  preserved  his  childlike  dis- 
position. Such  a  teacher  will  succeed  in  reaching  this  summit  of  educa- 
tional art  founded  on  the  great  law  of  human  development  from  unbroken 
unity  up  to  the  unfolding  of  principles  into  their  reunion  in  a  still  higher 
unity ;  and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  do  more  in  the  two  first  school-years 
to  bring  the  children  farther  on,  to  lay  a  wise  and  oonecl  ioutAtxxioxx  qI 
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culture,  than  if  he  began  according  to  the  old  practice,  with  lepante 
branches  of  insrruction  from  the  first  hour.  But  whether  it  is  possible  to 
fix  the  central  point  in  a  aerieB  of  normal  word*,  which,  planned  on  b  one- 
sided principle,  are  yet  expected  to  serve  the  moat  varied  priaciples,  it 
more  than  questionable- 
One  of  the  most  important  tentimonica  to  the  place  and  value  of  object- 
teachio);,  is  Grasamann,  who,  in  hia  "  Guide  to  Exercisei  in  Sj>eLiking'  and 
Thinking,"  as  the  natural  foundation  for  the  aum-total  of  instruction,  cnn- 
reaira  himself  frieniily  to  this  high  culture.  He  aaya : "  The  firat  exeroisei  in 
language  must  be  in  conversation!!,  nhich  are  to  make  the  children  acquaint* 
ed  nith  the  things  of  the  external  world,  their  propertiea,  their  relation! 
and  connections,  and  lead  them  to  receive  this  outward  world  correctly 
into  themselves,  to  portray  it  again,  to  shape  it,  and  to  make  an  inward 
reprcsentnlive  world  of  it  which  will  exactly  correspond  to  the  outer  ;  also 
to  guide  them  to  readiTiesa  in  speech,  especially  upon  the  objecta  of  the 
aenaeo."  In  later  times,  Itichtcr  (of  Leipzig)  has  described  this  standpoint 
in  the  most  striking  manner  in  his  priie  treatise  upon  Object-Te aching. 

Testimonies  have  likewise  been  given  to  the  opposite  view.  Based  upon 
the  predominating  formal  aim  of  object-leaching,  together  with  the  aug> 
gestion  of  postponing  the  material  aim  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
duty  and  right  to  handle  every  subject  and  to  sIriTe  at  every  Btep  for  the 
whole  in  the  quite  antiquated  maxims  of  the  word  method  and  the  culti- 
ratioii  of  the  memory,  they  have  not  merely  left  out  the  object-teaching  to 
this  extent,  but  have  stricken  it  especially  and  wholly  &om  the  prograaiine 
of  lessons,  and  have  tried  to  prepare  the  same  fate  for  it  as  was  decided 
upon  for  the  abstract  exercises  in  thinking. 

Fur  two  decades  has  resounded  from  that  side  the  saying :  no  indepen- 
dent object-teaching  but  in  connection  with  the  reader. 

Reasons : 

a.  The  object  of  observation  (Ansehauung)  and  conversation  upon  it  i* 
for  the  most  part  too  prosaic  to  the  child's  cirals  of  thinking  and  ideas  to 
give  any  exciting  elements  of  knowledge. 

h.  The  artislio  systematic  treatment  of  objects,  and  the  specialties  to  be 
sought  out  in  every  individual  thing,  ("ize,  parts,  situation,  color,  form, 
use,)  is  a  torment  to  children  and  teachers. 

e.  The  desire  that  children  should  already  speak  upon  whole  proposi- 
tions U  opposed  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  backward-speaking  chil- 
dren imjirove  and  enrich  their  speech.  They  need  in  the  beginning  mors 
single  words  and  expressions  for  things  and  actions  which  they  percnve, 
rather  than  little  propositions  which  they  may  repeat  like  parrots. 

d.  If  we  wish  to  help  the  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  young.'we  need 
no  S]:ecial  objects  lying  around ;  but  the  means  of  help  and  culture  lie  in 
instruction,  in  speech  and  reading,  and  in  biblical  bistoiy. 

e.  Our  object-teaching  was  only  an  hour  of  gabble,  a  training  witboot 
any  special  value.  The  judgment  of  another  voice  is :  "  If  it  was  meant 
thai  the  object-teaching  should  belong  specially  or  strikingly  onlv  to  the 
earlier  years  of  develo^menl,  ot  thQ\A4  wt^«  tniVv  for  tha  <  ~ 
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material  of  teaching,  there  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  conception  a 
false  idea  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  veil  as  a  false  idea  of  what 
man  has  to  appropriate  for  the  development  and  nourishment  of  his 
mornlly  spiritual  nature.  Insight  belongs  to  thinking  as  warmth  belongs 
to  the  sunlight  Where  it  is  wanting  to  the  thinking,  the  pulse-beat  of 
spiritual  life  is  wanting.  The  method  of  insight  must  show  itself  power- 
fully for  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  mental  activity  during  the 
whole  period  of  teaching.  Object-teaching  is  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
in  every  stage  of  learning." 

Beautiful  and  true  as  these  words  sound,  they  are  yet  one-sided.  Do 
those,  then,  who  wish  to  recommend  independent  object-teaching  mis- 
understand and  deny  the  necessity  and  worth  of  teaching  by  intuition  ? 
By  no  means.  Reading,  writing,  counting,  memorizing,  singing,  biblical 
stories,  are  the  departments  of  instruction  of  the  elementary  classes.  It  is 
not  contradictory  to  unite  and  sprinkle  in  exercises  in  thinking,  observing, 
and  s])enking,  and  above  all  to  do  this  lovingly  and  with  power.  Yet  how 
is  it  with  the  progressive  ordering  of  this  physical  {realm)  fundamental 
knowledge  ?  Does  not  our  object-teaching  bring  its  order  with  it  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  while  the  exercises  in  observation  and  in  language, 
in  this  addition  to  the  primer  and  the  reader,  have  a  great  dispersive 
power,  a  want  of  design,  an  instability,  and  dissipating,  of  the  mind  P 

What  Voiter  says  is  scarcely  more  than  an  empty  phrase :  "  What  a 
pupil  already  knows,  what  is  not  new  to  him,  what  he  learns  without  in- 
struction, is  not  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  and  consequently  cannot  be  the 
means  of  awakening  his  mental  power.'' 

But  the  object-teaching  will  reach  several  ends  at  once :  It  joins  on  its 
material  to  what  is  already  known,  adds  something  new  and  interesting  to 
this  material  for  culture,  so  that  the  mind  is  excited  and  awakened,  called 
into  activity,  and  its  circle  widened.  It  would  be  indeed  a  misconception 
and  a  failure  if  we  should  talk  with  the  little  ones  about  nothing  but  what 
they  already  know  and  have  heard  and  felt  We  would  have  no  hold  of 
them,  it  would  be  flat  and  uninteresting,  and  would  only  get  them  to  sleep. 
No  one  would  designate  this  as  the  object-teaching  we  so  highly  prize. 

The  fllmous  Prussian  Regulation  of  October  3d,  1854,  expresses  itself 
plainly  in  regard  to  object-teaching : 

"  Since  all  the  instruction  is  to  be  based  upon  observation,  and  must  be 
used  as  well  for  thinking  as  for  speaking,  it  is  not  in  place  in  the  elementa- 
ry school  of  a  single  class  of  abstract  instruction  in  observation,  think- 
ing, and  speaking." 

Goltzsch,  as  the  one  interpreter  of  the  Regulations,  sees  in  object-instruc- 
tion only  "  empty,  unessential  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking,  and 
puts  in  its  place  memory-cramming.  The  seizing,  imitating,  and  appro- 
priating of  worthy  and  rich  thoughts  presented  in  fit  material,  in  excellent 
spoken  expression,  with  which  the  child  must  busy  himself  long  and  re- 
peatedly, according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  leads  him  yet  unpractised  in 
thinking,  and  especially  the  child  poor  in  words,  farther  on  in  his  thought 
•nd  speech-forming  than  the  tedious  and  wearisome  exercises  in  his  own 
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thinking  upon  all  lorU  of  dry  stuff  which  ia  adapted  neither  to  work  ex- 
citingl}'  upon  his  thinking  poweri  nor  his  feeling" 

The  norJs  sound  eopbiatical,  tor  they  seem  to  be  directed  against  the 
long  rejected  exercises  in  thinking,  while  they  realty  mean  object -teachin;;. 

The  better  interpreter  of  the  Regulotion,  Vormann.  rich  in  experience, 
restores  object- teaching  through  a  back  door,  when  he  aaya,  "  It  is  ab<(^ 
lutcly  necenHBry  (that  is,  under  all  circunstancea)  to  have  conversation* 
with  children  to  a  certain  extent,  and  of  a  certainkind,  b»  they  usually  can 
neither  tij)cak  coherently  theoiselvei  nor  understand  the  coherent  apcech  of 
the  teacher.  Thi*  is  beoiuae  they  need  tu  be  made  susceptible  of  further 
instruction,  vchethcr  oral  oi  from  the  book.  But  these  conTeraations  mu«I 
not  be  nhiiut  abstractions  like  apace  and  number ;  they  must  be  about  real 
objects  in  their  immediate  surroundings." 

"  Some  cultivation  in  thinking  and  speaking  is  one  of  the  first  BDd  inoit 
indis{icnaable  requisitions,"  aays  Goltisch,  thus  contradicting  himself,  if  a 
real  instruction  in  reading  is  to  be  possible,  and  if  any  iostruotion  ia  to  an- 

A  methodical  man.  Otto,  of  Miihlhausen,  [AUgem,  Sehulxeilunj, 
Jidiht/l,  1R42,)  rather  arrogantly  allows  himself  to  perceive  that,  "  Intelli- 
gent exercises  in  observation  have  been  organiaed  into  a  certain  teaching  of 
ohjecta,  but  the  practical  part  of  this  is  nothing  else  but  domestic  economy, 
natural  science,  geometrj*,  counting,  Sic,  in  their  elements.  There  is  no 
reality  in  it  aa  a  particular  subject.  Now  follow  the  evidence  that  we  only 
see  and  look  into,  that  which  we  have  known  and  understood,  and  from 
that  is  inferred  the  strange  assertion  that  it  is  not  the  observation,  and 
consequently  not  the  object-teaching,  which  helps  to  correct  representa- 
tions and  conceptions,  hut  language,  and  especially  book-langaage." 

We  will  let  Mr.  Otto  take  the  second  step  before  be  has  taken  the  first, 
and  rather  hold  to  the  sayings  of  Giilhe,  the  manter  of  language : — 

"  I  think  also  from  out  of  the  truth,  but  from  out  of  the  truth  of  the  five 
senses." 

"  Nature  is  [he  only  book  that  offers  great  thing*  of  intrinsic  worth  on 
dU  its  leaves." 

"  I  am  the  deadly  enemy  of  empty  words." 

"  I  must  go  so  far,  that  every  thing  must  be  known  from  obsenation, 
and  notliiiig  by  tradiljon  or  name." 

In  gigantic  proportions  by  the  depth  of  his  grasp  above  the  afore- 
mentioned  opponents  of  object-teaching  stands  the  Bavarian  achool- 
counscUor,  Uictliammer  )  and  we  could  make  no  reply  to  that-witty  ceusur- 
ing  voice,  if  we  did  not  know  that  in  spite  of  all,  that  there  i*  an 
oliject-teaching  which,  imparted  with  vivacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is 
suited  in  full  measure  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  to  the  material,  so  far 
as  the  cliild  has  relation  to  it ;  and  if  we  had  not  a  hundred  times  bad  liring 
evidence  how  this  instruction  works  when  a  skilful  hand  makes  use  of  it, 
how  the  class  are  all  eye  and  ear,  how  the  children  live  in  it,  and  how 
eagerly  they  look  forward  to  these  hours  as  their  most  delightful  one*. 

On  the  contrary,  it  makes  a  sad  impression  wb'^n  this  contemporary  of 
Pestalozzi  confesses  to  the  following  views: 
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"  The  only  exercises  in  intuition,  which  are  essential  as  an  artistic 
direction  of  the  mind  in  every  kind  of  first  instruction,  are  those  on  ohjects 
of  the  inner  world,  which  are  not  hke  those  of  the  outer  world,  indepen- 
dent of  the  mind  itself,  but  must  first  be  brought  to  view.  These  exercises 
must  begin  early,  before  the  mind  loses  its  pliability  to  them  by  the  pre- 
l)onderating  influence  of  the  outside  world ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  double 
loss  to  fill  up  this  season  of  formation  with  outside  things  which  can  offer 
nothing  to  the  mind  so  long  as  it  is  not  ripe  for  profound  contemplation, 
and  yet,  which  take  up,  unavoidably,  such  a  broad  span  of  our  lives. 

"  Kxercise  of  observation  of  spiritual  subjects,  as  the  earliest  instruction, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  exercise  of  memory. 

"  For  the  independent  observation  of  intellectual  subjects,  that  is,  for 
intellectual  comprehension  of  the  world  of  ideas,  the  youthAil  mind  is  not 
yet  ripe ;  it  needs  to  be  much  more  exercised  first  But  this  exercise 
requires  that,  before  all  things  else,  it  shall  learn  to  fix  intellectual  objects, 
and  bring  them  into  view.  For  that,  it  is  necessary  that  they  become 
objective ;  they  will  become  so  when  stated  in  words,  in  the  expressions  in 
which  they  have  received  form  by  devout  and  spiritual-minded  men.  To 
accept  ideas  in  this  objective  form,  is  called,  bringing  spiritual  subjects  to 
the  intuition ;  and  in  memorizing  such  expressions,  the  problem  for  the 
beginning  of  instruction  is  consequently  solved.** 

It  is  only  astonishing  to  us  that  Kiethammer  does  not  propose  for  this 
process  of  objectiving  (of  bringing  spiritual  subjects  to  the  intuition)  the 
language  of  the  republic  of  letters,  Latin,  as  was  the  custom  a  hundred 
years  ago.    A  compromise  is  no  longer  possible  here. 

The  memory-cram  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  natural  educational 
instruction.  The  word  **  method  "  is  to  be  mind-forming ;  mechanism  and 
death  are  to  be  called  life  I 

Katichius,  Comenius,  Franke,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Rochow,  Pestalozzi, 
have  lived  and  striven  in  vain. 

"  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast,  that  no  man  may  take  away  thy  crown/'  says 
Scripture  ;  and  object-teaching  is  such  a  crown. 

But  to  take  the  medium  between  the  extremes  is  our  task. 

We  cannot  follow  the  idealist  of  object-teaching  so  far  as  to  grant  him, 
at  once,  the  exdusiveness  he  desires  for  this  foundation,  because  the 
pedagogic  endowment,  presupposed  for  its  success,  which  extols  the 
handling  of  the  material  to  the  point  of  ari,  is  found  only  in  the  rarest 
cases ;  and  also,  because  we  must  take  into  account  the  demands  of  parents 
and  relatives  upon  the  schools.  For,  in  the  very  first  school  year  they 
follow  the  development  of  the  child  with  disproportioned  interest,  and  base 
the  measure  of  their  judgment  upon  his  progress  in  reading,  writingi  and 
arithmetic.  Still  less  will  we  reject  all  object-teaching,  but  will  demand  for 
the  sake  of  its  personal  aim,  that  it  shall  be  made  Uie  underpinning,  and 
retaining  the  principle  of  the  intuitive  method  in  all  domains  and  with  all 
kinds  of  material,  and  the  handling  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  as  of 
an  organic  whole,  that  it  shall  be  intrusted,  at  least  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  for  two  hours  at  least,  not  to  the  hands  of  the  yoimgest,  most  inex* 
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perienced  teachef,  man  or  woman,  but  to  the  moKt  skilful,  practical,  and 

eiperienced. 

To  thin  vieiB  of  ourt  the  mqjoriltf  of  Ike  MckooU  m  (Jermany,  ai  thii 
period,  close  their  tyes  and  ears. 

ITie  more  the  malerial  for  the  eierciees  in  Dhnerration  and  language  in 
the  first  school  jpars  is  selected  in  reference  to  the  most  childlike  demands, 
and  the  more  adapted  to  their  minds,  the  more  exciting  to  independent 
action  are  the  exercises,  the  more  will  the  child  show  eamestnesa  in  obwrr- 
ing,  end  the  better  judgment  will  he  fomi  about  thinga,  circumatances,  ap- 
pearances ;  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  judge  correctly  how  and  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  what  connection  they  have  with  life  itself.  The 
endeavor  should  not  be  to  urge  the  children  into  all  kinds  of  pbyaical 
knowledge  in  a  dry  and  meagre  manner,  but  to  enrich  them  with  such 
knowledge  whose  ample  material  for  the  purpose  of  iastruction  leads  to 
good  strong  fundamental  principles.  These  should  be  wisely  L'mited  (the 
introduction  into  all  possible  physical  knowledge  being  kept  in  view),  as  a 
check  upon  rague  and  confused  wandering. 

Instruction  gains  in  contents  and  value  when  it  handles  in  good  order  a 
worthy,  comprehensive,  and  able  material,  and  rises  into  independent  ob> 
jcct-teaching  in  the  first  school  years. 

Different  Kindt  of  Intuitiona  for  Object  Teaeking.* 
1.  Seniuoua  intuitions :  not  given  merely  mediately  through  the  senses, 

but  immediately ;  outward  objects. 
S.  Maihemalieal  intuitions :  representations  of  space,  time,  number,  and 

motion ;  also  belonging  to  the  outward  world,  not  directly  given  by  Ibe 

senses,  but  mediately. 

3.  Moral  intuitions,  arising  out  of  the  phenomena  of  virtuous  lifb  in 

4.  Eeligimu  intuitions,  arising  in  the  nature  of  man,  whose  sentiment* 
relate  htm  to  God. 

5.  JEsthefic  intuitions,  from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  phenomena  of 
nature  und  human  life,  (including  artistic  representations.) 

G.  Pxirfibj  human  intuitions,  which  relate  to  the  noble,  mutual  relations 
of  man  in  love,  fnith,  friendship,  &c. 

'.  Si/dal  intuitions,  which  comprise  the  unifying  of  men  in  the  great 
whole  ;  in  corporations,  in  community  and  state  life.  The  school  cannot 
offer  all  these  subjects  of  intuition  according  to  their  different  natures  and 
their  origin,  for  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  life  ;  it  only  supposes  them, 
(»)nnects  itself  with  them,  and  refers  to  them,  but  it  points  them  ant  in  lU 
their  compass,  occupies  itself  with  them,  end  builds  up  with  them  on  all 
iides  the  foundation  of  intelligence. 

The  sensuoua  intuitions  relate  to  the  corporeal  world  and  the  changes  in 
it.     The  pupil  must  see  with  his  own  eyes  as  much  as  passible,  must  hear 

■  n'p  hvre  luld  a  hcintllVI  reanmc  of  the  iDtulllont  bi  thpj  wcreglTeD  byotirold 
mD>li?r  I'lFiI^rwr^'  la  sniner  to  tlic  quoalloaii;  "Wbit  Intolllou?  Wbtt  ataaU  wa 
•wnkm?    Dal  of  what  aetdn,  whcncp,  plmll  th'>7  be  tskcn?"     "  Let  us  look  at  tba 
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with  his  own  ears,  must  use  all  his  senses,  seek  out  the  sensuous  tokens 
of  things  in  their  phenomena  upon,  under,  and  ahovp  the  ground,  in  min- 
erals, plants,  animals,  men  and  their  works,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  physical 
phenomena,  &c 

The  mathematical  intuitions  are  developed  out  of  the  sensuous  hy  easy 
abstractions  lying  near  at  hand ;  the  representations  of  the  expansion  of 
space  compared  one  with  another ;  the  things  of  time  one  after  another ; 
the  representations  of  number  —  the  how  much ;  the  representations  of 
change  in  space,  and  the  progression  of  the  same.  The  simplest  of  these 
representations  are  those  of  space ;  the  rest  become  objects  of  intuition 
by  means  of  these,  by  points,  lines,  and  surfaces;  in  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
ample, points,  lines,  and  their  parts  are  the  material  of  intuitions. 

The  moral  intuitions  come,  to  the  pupils  through  their  lives  with  their 
relatives,  or  in  school  through  school-mates  and  teachers.  These  are  natu- 
rally inward  intuitions,  which  are  embodied  in  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, in  the  eye,  and  in  the  speech.  The  pupil's  personal  experience 
here,  as  everywhere,  is  the  chief  thing.  Happy  the  child  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  thoroughly  moral,  pure  men,  whose  manifestations  lay  in  him 
the  moral  foundation  of  life.  The  moral  facts  of  history  are  pointed  out 
to  him  by  the  teacher  in  a  living  manner,  by  means  of  the  living  word  of 
the  eloquent  lips  and  the  feeling  heart. 

To  religious  intuitions  the  child  comes  through  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  its  phenomena  and  beneficent  workings ;  through  the  piety  of  his 
parents,  the  commands  of  the  father  and  mother  ;  through  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  community  in  the  house  of  worship ;  through  religious  songs 
in  the  school ;  through  religious  instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  school 
and  church;  through  religious-minded  teachers  and  pastors;  through 
biblical  stories,  &c 

Esthetic  intuitions  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  sublime 
objects  of  nature  (stars,  crystals,  sky  and  aea,  rocky  mountains,  landscapes, 
storms,  thunder-showers,  flowers,  trees,  flowing  rivers,  &c.),  and  of  objects 
of  art  (pictures  and  picture  galleries,  statues,  gardens,  products  of  the  poet- 
ical art  and  of  human  speech).  We  can  classify  their  specific  differences, 
calling  them  moral,  lesthetic,  &c.,  but  I  hold  it  better  to  place  them  in  one 
category.  The  strong  moral  law,  equally  binding  upon  all  men,  is  not 
included  in  this  field,  for  its  contents  cannot  be  unconditionally  required. 
That  belongs  to  theyVe^  beautifully  human  development  which  is  dei)endent 
upon  conditions  that  are  not  attainable  by  every  one. 

The  so-called  ^t/r^/y  human  intuitions  are  furnished  by  the  nobly-formed 
human  lives  of  individual  men,  whose  characters  proceed  from  the  strong- 
est conceptions  of  morality  and  duty,  from  sympathetic  affections,  friend- 
ship, love,  compassion,  and  loving  fellowship,  and  other  shining  phenomena 
of  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  more  refined  development  and 
culture  of  lofty  and  pure  men.  Happy  is  the  child  who  is  in  their  sphere ! 
If  the  home  has  nothing  to  ofier  in  this  respect,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  the 
want.  Let  the  teacher  do  what  is  possible  by  the  hold  he  has  upon  the 
school  and  by  all  his  own  manifestations. 

The  social  intuitions,  that  is,  the  social  circumstances  of  men  in  a  large 
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BenK,  are  determired  fnr  the  child  by  the  muiifeitatioDi  of  the  n 
in  the  Rchnnls,  in  ihe  churches,  in  the  Bsaembliei  of  the  people,  in  public 
fettivaU,  and  especial!}-  by  the  itoriea  in  which  the  living  insight  of  the 
teacher  into  the  life  of  stBtes.  peoples,  and  narlike  communities  define*  to 
the  scholar  the  best  living  re  presentations  of  great  deeds. 

Our  early  state's  life,  which  was  domestic,  not  public,  was  an  obetacle  to 
the  growth  of  these  intuitions,  so  important  to  development.  How  Cftn 
he  wbn  has  experienced  nothing,  under«t«nd  hintoryF  How  can  be  who 
has  not  observed  the  people,  make  a  living  picture  of  its  life  P  Small  r^ 
publics  have  a  grr^at  advantage  in  respect  to  the  observatian  of  public  life 
and  patriotic  eentiment.  Words,  even  the  most  eloquent,  give  a  very  nn- 
satiafactory  compensation  for  observation.  The  year  1848  baa  in  thin  n^ 
spect  brought  most  important  steps  of  pn^resa. 

Prominent  above  all  other  conaiderations  is  the  importance  of  the  life, 
the  standpoint,  the  intelligence,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  living  observation  in  the  soul,  in  the  mind,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  pupil.  What  the  teacher  does  not  carry  in  his  own  boaom,  he  cenuot 
awaken  in  the  bosom  of  another.  It  can  be  compensated  by  nothing  else, 
if  there  is  failure  in  him.  'llie  teacher  must  himself  have  seen,  obserred, 
experienced,  investigated,  lived  and  thought  as  much  as  possible,  and  should 
Bet  up  a  model  in  moral,  religious,  (esthetic,  and  purely  human  and  aocial 
respects.  So  much  as  be  is,  so  much  is  his  instruction  worth.  He  ia  to  hi* 
pupils  the  most  instructive,  the  most  appreciable,  the  most  striking  object 
of  observaticin. 

.    The  Immediale  Aimt  of  Olyeti-UaiAing. 

Thus  for  we  have  considered  object-teaching  in  iti  relationa  to  teaddag 
in  gencraL  Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  its  immediate  alnu.  liL 
Object-teaching  may  be  made  the  special  means  of  truning  the  senaea. 
Such  teaching  would  consist  of  exercises  in  observation,  in  order  to  derelop 
the  latent  strength  of  each  sense,  that  of  the  eye  in  particular.  2d.  The 
chief  aim  of  object- teaching  may  be  to  develop  forms  of  obserration  and 
the  laws  of  thought.  These  exercises  we  mny  call  exercises  in  thinkings 
3d.  OLject -teaching  may  have  for  its  main  purpose  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, and  all  the  lessons  therein  may  be  exercises  In  speaking  and  writing. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  unite  sense-training,  thinldng,  teaching,  and 
language  eicrciaes,  and  work  them  together,  —  the  great  um  of  o^ect- 
teaching.  The  training  of  the  senses  lies  at  the  foundaUon  of  all,  and 
must  be  made  the  chief  means  of  all  teaching. 

But  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  intelligent  guidanoe  to  right  seeing  and 
bearing  is  a  wonderful  help. 

Thousands  have  eyes  and  see  not ;  ears,  and  hear  not.  Thoiuand*  go 
through  a  museum  and  come  out  none  the  wiser.  They  have  in  bet  aeea 
nothing,  because  ihey  have  not  intelligence.  Observation  without  repiv- 
sentalions  and  conceptions  remain  blind.  Real  exerclsea  in  obaerratiim 
without  exercises  in  thinking  are  on  impossibility.  On  the  other  nde^ 
I  thinking  must  work  injuriotuly  rather  tiian  usefiillj  if  tbej 
I  found  in  living  observation  a  fountain  of  unconquerable  inUraab 
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And  since  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  representation,  no  conception  exists 
without  a  word,  since  we  cannot  think  except  in  language,  thoughtful  ob- 
serving and  observing  thoughtful ness,  in  connection  with  a  continuous 
development  of  the  mother-tongue,  is  the  chief  aim  of  object-teaching.^ 

To  this  aim,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  write  down  a  proposition,  also 
to  confirm  to  some  extent  what  is  expressed,  which  must  be  reached  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  first  school  year,  two  subordinate  aims  are  allied : 

1.  Preliminary  exercises  in  grammar  in  the  systematic  use  of  cases,  of 
prepositions,  and  of  adverbs  of  time  and  p^e,  but  above  all  of  word-for- 
mations. 

2.  Exercises  in  composition  by  writing  down  little  groups  of  proposi- 
tions connected  according  to  the  sense. 


n.  THE  METHOD.  0 

The  chief  laws  of  the  method  are : 

1.  Instruction  by  actual  inspection. 

Life  wakes  up  life.  The  real  object  is  therefore  to  be  shown  before  the 
picture  of  it,  (if  the  secret  of  life  does  not  work  so  attractively  that  the  in- 
struction becomes  impossible ;  but  in  the  cas^  of  living  animals,  a  living 
stork  or  dog  in  the  schoolroom  abolishes  the  possibility  of  instruction,  for 
the  interest  of  the  children  is  so  powerful  in  the  life  itself  that  it  does  not 
objectivate  the  individual  thing,  which  is  thus  forgotten.) 

Among  pictures,  the  model  of  the  drawing  takes  the  precedence ;  among 
the  drawings,  the  color  of  the  shading ;  and  these  again  are  brought  out  by 
the  linear  drawing. 

Every  object  that  is  spoken  of,  and  all  their  relations  must  stand  out 
clear  and  defined  before  the  outer  sensuous  and  the  inner  mental  observa- 
tion (or  inspection)  of  the  scholar,  and  on  that  account  must  be  advanced 
from  the  real,  sensuous,  to  the  inner  abstract  inspection. 

There  is  nothing  more  aimless  than  object-teaching  without  actual  obser- 
vation (inspection).  The  instruction  can  first  bear  justly  and  correctly  the 
name  of  object-teaching  and  of  the  intuitive  quality,  when  it  is  based 
upon  the  actual  observation  (inspection)  of  thmgs  or  relations.  What 
many  words  and  long  definitions  will  not  effect,  will  be  effected  by  imme- 
diate observation  (or  inspection). 

Object-teaching,  therefore,  needs  the  beat  use  and  application  of  the 
material  of  observation.  The  kindergarten  justly  uses  little  staffs,  sticks 
of  various  lengths,  cubes  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  building  boxes.  The 
teachers  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  do  right  to  show 
various  objects,  models  made  of  wood  or  paper,  plants  in  nature,  or  colored' 
pictures  of  animals,  plants,  and  human  productions.  Such  apparatus  for 
observation  works  in  the  most  favorable  manner  upon  the  development  of 
the  children.  In  many  ways  the  principle  Y^as  good  in  the  early  object- 
teaching,  but  the  observation  defective ;  they  took  care  to  impart  knowl- 

*  Wc  torn  wholly  away  fW>m  the  little  ipeaUiig-exerciBeB  which  fi^re  as  a  part  of 
the  first  instractions  in  readings,  and  have  only  the  oatward  aim  of  making  clear  and' 
diiitinct,  individual  aoonds,  and  cannot  therefore  argae  with  Lnbcn,  that  object-teaching 
and  the  teaching  of  reading  ahoold  form  an  nndlvlded  whole. 

28 
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edge,  but  made  too  m&ny  vords,  and  neglected  the  apparatus.     Since  bH 

jecugnitioD  or  undc.' stun  ding  of  things  proceed!  from  ob^onration,  ii 
founded  upon  incentives  to  it,  upon  perceptioni  and  innpection,  and  in  IM 
mental  woik  nlreody  proceeds  from  obserTationH  gained,  it  is  oljove  a^ 
things  important  that  tlear  and  correct  ob«ervatioD  be  attained  b)-  mcar.i 
of  real  things.  An  object-teaching  without  apparatus  for  obsenrmtion  i* 
like  a  house  nilhout  a  f  timdntion. 

Instruct  by  means  of  observation  while  you  are  aiming  &t  the  waking  op 
of  the  inner  sense.  As  soon  as  you  have  attained  a  little  whole,  within  an 
hour,  convince  yourself  of  tho  condition  of  the  observation  {or  in.'ipectioD) 
thus  giiincd,  before  you  put  away  the  object  or  the  picture  of  it,  in  order  to 
let  tlie  child  re-produce  what  he  has  gained. 

2.  Go  from  the  easy  to  IJa  difficult. 

a.  I'hen,  from  the  known  tn  the  unknown,  from  the  near  to  the  distant 
Go  on  and  add  sometliing  to  ihe  observations  which  you   know  ths  child 

has  mndc.  and  uhcn  you  have  united  all  these,  widen  the  image  as  Tut  at 
the  comprehensive  power  of  the  child  will  allow  you  to  do  ho.  It  must  not 
be  a  quesiion  hero  of  setting  up  n  spociiii  way  as  a  generally  desirable  one. 
Whether  one  places  the  room  in  the  foreground,  and  passe!)  out  from  tile 
schoolliuuse,  in  ever  wider  circles  up  to  the  sky,  with  the  sun,  moon, 
and  Btnrs,  or  whether  one  looks  upon  the  year,  with  its  phenomena,  as  tbs 
nearest  real  thing,  and  addu  to  the  changes  uf  the  seasons  the  material 
which  nature  and  culture  offer,  it  is  all  the  same;  both  may  be  excelient; 
everything  depends  upon  the  handling. 

b.  do  from,  the  simplt  to  ike  complex ;  then  from  single  objects  to  two 
and  several,  that  the  acts  of  comparison  and  discrimination  may  come  into 
play.  Then  let  more  objects  come  into  the  group.  Groops  form  at  last  a 
collected  image. 

Go  also  in  language  from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  from  naked  [vo- 
position  to  the  widened,  connected -com  pound,  abbreviated  propositions,  &c. 

c  Gofroia  the  concrete  to  the  abitract.  Proceed  from  the  contemplatioD 
of  the  sensuous  sigcis,  before  you  draw  u|>on  the  higher  laws  of  thought. 
Do  not  apply  foundation  and  consequence,  or  even  condition,  if  cause  and 
effect  h:ive  not  previously  been  made  clear. 

Go  first  from  the  real,  then  from  the  possible  and  neeaaary;  first  the 
individual  thing,  then  ^e  particular  thing,  then  the  generai  thing. 

3.  Oire  in  eaeh  hour,  if  poMiblt,  a  little  tehole  in  etmlenl*  and  form. 
Work  out  every  lesson  in  writing,  for  only  so  can  you  satisfy  this  kind 

of  instruction  in  which  contents  and  form  arc  equally  important  and  mint 
develop  themselves  symmetrically ;  thus  only  can  you  know  to  be  perfected 
what  you  have  already  given,  what  you  are  now  giving,  and  what  you  with 
to  give  next  g  then  this  instruction,  like  no  other,  will  show  you  its  fonns- 
tive  reaction.  But  be  cautious  not  to  overstrain  the  child  in  your  strivingi 
to  round  off  and  complete  his  power.  Instruct  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  material,  but  instruct  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  chUd. 

4.  Cte  poetry  in  ihe  service  of  this  instruction. 

An  mfinite  numljer  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  offer  ihemielTea  ai  if 
spontaneously,  as  flowers  of  contemplation.    You  will  in  yean  bsTa  tht 
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richeJ^t  variety  ;  and  do  not  forget,  when  you  lay  this  instruction  before  your- 
self and  build  it  up  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  poetry  which  seizes  and  ennobles 
the  man  —  the  tchole  man, 

5.   Use  conversation. 

As  to  the  outer  form  of  the  method,  no  instruction  offers  so  much  scope 
for  exciting  richly  compensating  conversation  as  this.  Obviously,  as  in 
every  catechism  (Socratic  method),  there  is  given  back,  from  sentence  to 
sentence,  a  clear  group  of  well-arranged  observations,  in  the  most  naturally 
connected  principles  possible.  Thus  the  teacher  has  the  richest  opportunity 
to  introduce  in  a  living  manner,  from-time  to  time,  little  poems  and  stories. 

m.  IMPORTANT  WRITINGS  AND  AIDS  FOR  OBJECT-TEACIIIXG. 

1.  Easy  Directions  for  Intelligent  Instruction  in  the  Oerman  Language, 
inchtding  Speaking,  Drawing,  Reading  and  Writing,  Obsei'vaiion  by 
Inspection  and  Understanding,    By  W.  Harnisch.     Breslau,  1839. 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  specially  a  guide  to  the  first  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, belongs  here,  because  it  at  the  same  time  contains  exercises  in 
observation  and  speaking.  The  first  section  of  the  second  part  treats  of 
them  :  —  1.  The  beginning  of  this  instruction ;  2.  To  know  and  to  name 
objects ;  3.  The  counting  of  things ;  4.  The  parts  of  things ;  5.  Color ; 
6.  Form  and  situation ;  7.  Size ;  8.  Sound ;  9.  Feeling,  smell,  and  taste ; 
10.  Prime  material  of  things,  circumstance,  and  use ;  11.  The  arranging 
and  order  of  things ;  12.  Cause  and  effect;  13.  Necessity  and  arbitrari- 
ness, means  and  aims;  14.  Representation  and  sign;  15.  Surroundings 
and  relations ;  16.  Summary  of  the  foregoing  in  one  whole. 

The  author's  view  of  the  value  and  place  of  this  instruction  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  exercises  in  observation  contain  not  merely  many  germs,  which 
may  develop  into  godliness  (religion),  but  almost  the  beginnings  of  all 
other  objects  of  instruction ;  they  form  the  roots  of  instruction.  Think- 
ing especially  cannot  exist  without  them,  and  without  thinking  there  is  no 
instruction  in  language  properly  so  called.  The  exercises  in  observation 
must  there,  as  everywhere^  take  the  precedence  of  exercises  in  thinking 
and  understanding. 

"  Exercises  in  thinking  and  understanding  without  exercises  in  observa- 
tion are  plants  without  roots.  We  see  this  in  common  life.  For  the  more 
man  has  seen  and  experienced,  the  more  all-sided  are  his  thinking-powers ; 
and  all  exercises  in  understanding  which  have  proceeded  only  out  of  the 
forms  of  the  understanding  without  insight  or  reality,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  school-toisdom.** 

2.  Ouide  to  Exercises  in  Thinking  and  Speaking  as  the  Natural  Founda- 
tion/or  General  Instruction;  particularly  for  the  First  Instruction  in 
Language  in  the  PeopU*s  Schools.  By  F.  H,  O.  Gbassman.  With  three 
Copperplates.     Second  edition.     Berlin,  1834 :  by  O.  Reimer. 

This  is  a  desirable  treatise  **  upon  the  natural  treatment  of  instructionrtn 
language  in  the  people's  schools ;  and  upon  its  connection  with  the  other 
subjects  of  instruction  in  these  Bchools."  We  point  out  the  chief  thoughts, 
as  &r  as  they  touch  upon  our  subject. 
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Reading  iit  not  to  be  the  firet  or  beginning  of  inatruetion  in  the  schooL 
The  'ibjectioii  to  tliis  beginning  is  based  upon  the  averaion  whicb  children 
have  to  learning  their  letters.  Nature  has  decreed  that  in  the  first  fears 
of  life  the  child  shall  receive  and  picture  to  himnelf  the  outer  •ense-world, 
and  thut  the  inner  (spiritual  life  shall  be  awakened  by  occupation  with  sen- 
suous things,  till  the  time  comes  when  this  inner  spiritual  life  and  impulse 
t^hall  be  itself  the  object  of  contemplation.  This  development  bj-  means  of 
the  outward  world  has  not  ended  when  the  child  enters  the  echooL 

The  inner  world  of  representation  needs  an  outer  world  in  which  it  may 
embody  itself —  language  or  speech.  The  representation  pictures  iUelf 
outwardly  by  means  of  ihe  word,  and  thereby  becomes  a  communicable 
repreiientulion,  and  this  lepresecitstion  first  attains  thereby  ita  definite, 
perfected  existence.  By  means  of  language,  the  child  arrires  at  the  intel- 
ligent recognition  of  the  objects  around  biili  and  of  their  relations  to  each 

Writing  is  a  picture  of  speech,  and  by  this  (indirectly)  a  picture  of  the 
inner  reiiresentative  world  of  man.*  So  as  man  is  to  learn  to  know  the  pro- 
totype earlier  than  the  image,  especially  if  there  does  not  exist  between 
the  two  a  natural  and  necessary,  but  an  arbitrary  connection  (our  letters 
are  to  be  looked  upon  aa  signs  arbitrarily  chosen),  the  child  must  first 
learn  to  sppak  before  it  learns  to  read.  If  we  connect  this  with  what  his 
gone  before,  it  follows  that : 

'ihe  Best  instruction  in  language  must  consist  of  conTerutions  which 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  the  things  of  the  outward  world,  their 
properties  and  mutual  relations,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
ypeak  of  ihcin  correctly,  intelligently,  and  significantly. 

Tliese  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking  are  to  be  the  common  trunk 
from  vhich  all  other  objects  of  instruction  are  to  branch  out  as  twigs.  In 
regard  lo  the  material,  it  muxt  contain  the  elements  of  all  the  single  objects 
of  the  instruction  ;  in  regard  to  form,  it  must  be  so  arranged,  as  far  as  pol- 
sible,  that  the  children  shall  learn  not  merely  parts  of  speech,  but  all  kind) 
of  words,  and  these  in  their  various  forms,  inflections,  derivations,  and 
combinations,  and  in  an  easy  way.  The  language  itself  must  not  be  an 
object  of  contemplation,  but  n  collection  of  words  must  be  made,  out  of 
which  in  future  the  general  rules  and  laws  of  the  language  can  be  developed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  progress  must  be  in  regular 
steps  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  distant ;  from  the  known  to  the  lets 
knan'ii,  and  from  this  to  the  quite  unknown;  frnm  that  which  fulls  directly 
upon  the  senscR  to  chat  which  is  first  found  by  the  help  of  the  accom])iny- 
ing  activity  of  the  understanding. 

If  the  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  goes  side  by  side  with  this  fVom 
the  first  entrance  of  the  children  into  the  school,  one  hour  a  day,  or  from 
three  to  four  hours  a  week,  should  be  devoted  to  this  object-inatruction. 
CONTENTB  :  1.  Names  of  things ;  2.  Whole,  and  parts  of  the  whole ;  3. 
Number  of  things  ;  4.  Place,  position,  attitude ;  3.  Light,  color ;  6.  Form  ; 
7.  SiM :  8.  Direction  ;  !l.  Sound ;  10.  Perceptions  by  feeling,  ameU,  and 
taste;  II.  Rest  and  motion ;  12.  Connection  of  things ;  13.  Time. 

The  whole  is  brought  out  partly  in  a  catechetical  way,  partly  by  piin- 
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f 'ples,  which  are  to  be  discovered  by  the  developing  conversation.  This  is 
a  model  work  and  a  master- work,  —  actual  head-work,  the  most  advanced 
course  of  teaching-exercises  in  observation  and  experience  to  be  found  in 
our  literature  (of  the  present  time).     No  teacher  should  be  without  it 

But  whether  the  whole  can  be  carried  out  in  the  elementary  school,  as 
the  majority  of  these  schools  now  are,  we  doubt ;  indeed,  our  verdict  is 
against  it.  There  must  be  rarely  favorable  circumstances  secured,  if  a 
teacher,  as  the  Professor  hopes,  shall  be  able  to  carry  the  child  through 
this  course  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  We  must  apply  the 
wise  view  which  the  author  makes  apparent  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
opinion  upon  instruction  in  language,  and  also  upon  these  exercises  in 
speaking  and  thinking.  He  says  :  **  Many  weighty  and  well-founded  recol- 
lections and  doubts  recur  to  the  mind,  which,  in  view  of  the  reality  of  exist- 
ing relations  of  life,  and  of  prevailing  and  dominant  customs,  opinions,  and 
judgments  of  the  present  generation,  may  easily  be  advanced,  and  are  well 
known  to  every  practical  schoolman.  No  one  can  feel  it  more  keenly  than 
I  do,  or  know  it  better  than  I  do ;  as  it  is  on  account  of  the  well-founded 
existence  of  such  recollections  of  long  standing  that  I  require,  before  the 
introduction  of  this  plan,  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  freed  from  all  the 
limitations  which  arise  out  of  the  present  condition  of  things." 

But  with  full  conviction  we  agree  with  the  following  opinions : 

''  In  view  of  the  plan  which  we  introduce,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  carry  in  our  souls  an  ideal  of  every  occupation  which  one  has  to 
execute,  of  every  office  which  is  to  be  filled,  how  it  should  be  done,  and 
how  it  would  be  done,  if  every  hindrance  and  disturbance  were  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  every  power  which  is  brought  into  play  worked  as  perfectly  as  it 
can  by  virtue  of  its  nature.  To  let  such  an  ideal  enter  wholly  into  life  as  its 
guide,  rarely  ever  happens,  since  the  reality  of  life  meets  it  at  every  step  and 
on  every  side,  limiting  and  destroying  its  influence ;  yet  the  strivings  of 
those  who  wish  to  better  things  must  have  their  roots  in  the  ideal,  and 
must  find  in  it  the  goal  of  their  activity.  For  whoever  carries  it  within 
his  breast,  and  seeks  to  approach  it  more  and  more,  as  far  as  circumstances 
and  relations  permit  him  to  do  so,  takes  care  so  to  arrange  and  form  every 
individual  influence  that  it  may  correspond  to  the  image  before  him,  and 
thus  prepare  for  the  future  presentation  of  the  whole,  and  he  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  form  in  others  the  correct  view  of  this  subject  He  thus 
brings  insight  and  skill  into  all  his  acts,  while  he  who  has  not  such  a  goal 
before  his  eyes  cannot,  with  all  his  best  efforts,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  demand  the  best  thing  of  himself,  and  often  loses  it" 

This  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  contemplated  as  such  an  ideal  for  the 
elementary  schools  in  generaL  Would  that  the  teachers  might  comprehend 
it  in  its  essence,  and  approach  it  in  fact  and  truth !  The  most  earnest  study 
of  this  work  is  just  what  is  needed  for  the  elementary  method. 

But  for  those  teachers  who  are  obliged  to  limit  themselves  to  a  less 
thorough  course  of  thinking  and  speaking  exercises,  we  recommend  the 
following  works  (certainly  with  a  few  exceptions)  of  Fuhr  &  Ortmann.  On 
account  of  the  necessary  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  things  every- 
where, with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  placed  the  aim  and  the  standard  of 
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these  exercises  lover,  in  order  that  the  attempts  made  to  realize  them  ihafl 
be  rcallf  successful. 

3.  Inslruetlon  in  ike  Little  Children's  School;  or,  the  Beginning  of  la- 
tlruction  and  Formation  in  ike  People*  Schools.  Fourth  improved  edi- 
tion.    Bielefeld,  1845.     Published  by  Belhagen  &  Klsnog. 

This  pamphlet  proposes  o  course  of  instruction  ;  (J)  which  is  throughoQt 
practical  and  easily  applied ;  (2)  which  chooses  its  materiitl  out  of  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  of  the  school-children,  and  avoids  aQ  costly  and  foreign 
apparatus ;  (.1)  it  is  worked  out  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  perspicacity, 
so  that  it  will  easily  enable  every  teacher  to  introduce  the  exercises  in  ob- 
servation and  speaking  ipto  the  school. 

Contents  of  the  First  Section.  Knowledge  ofObjectA  in  the  School-Room. 
—  1st  Exercise :  Naming  and  describing  these  objects.  2d  Ex.  :  Compar- 
ison and  discrimination.    3d  Ex. :  Contemplation  of  definite  bodies. 

Second  Section.  Pirst  Elements  of  Natural  History  and  Domestic  Econ- 
omy. —  1st  Ex. :  The  human  body.  2d  Ex. ;  The  plants  of  th«  home  gar- 
den. 3d  Ex. :  Domestic  animals.  4th  Ex. ;  The  house.  6th  Ex. :  Th« 
dwelling.     6th  Ex. :  The  elements. 

Third  Section.    Preliminary  Exercise  in  Drawing  and  Writing. 

Fourth  Section.     Instruction  in  Beading. 

Fifth  Section.     Beginning  of  Arithmetic. 

Sixth  Section.    Beginning  of  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Seventh  Section.    Exercises  ia  Memory  or  Tunes  for  Head  and  Heart. 

Eighth  Section.  Furthering  Instruction,  and  School  Aims  in  generaL 

The  individual  exercises  aie  offered  not  in  the  cal«chetical,  but  in  a  more 
famdinr  form;  methodical  remarks,  hints,  and  views  are  given  in  them. 

lu  consonance  wilh  the  above-mentioned  didactic  rules,  the  objecta  are 
not  to  be  treated  according  to  the  common  conceptions  of  siie,  form,  color, 
number,  &c.,  but  every  subject  according  to  its  own  peculiarities,  or  elemen- 
tarily, or,  as  Herr  Griibe  says,  organically.     (See  Oriibe's  Inst,  in  Arith.) 

4.  Methodical  Guide  for  Exercises  in  the  CuUieation  of  Language  in  iJu 
Lower  Clatt  of  Ike  Elemenlarij  School.  By  C.  0.  Eiulich,  Director  of 
the  Seminary  of  Soest,  in  Nassau.  Second  unproved  edition,  1839.  Fr. 
Heischer,  in  Leipzig. 

The  author  shares  with  others  the  view  that  reflection  and  the  art  of 
speaking  must  be  awakened  and  stimulated  speciaUi/  in  the  lower  clasi  of 
the  elementary  school,  since  the  neglect  of  a  deep,  firm  foundation  for  it 
during  the  whole  school  season  can  never  be  made  good  afterwards ;  but 
he  difiers  from  other  writers  and  teachers  upon  the  subject  in  thinking  that 
the  exercises  in  speaking  should  be  exercises  in  the  language  itself.  Authors 
before  mentioned  give  precedence  to  exercises  in  speaking,  observation, 
and  thinking,  and  postpone  those  in  language,  but  employ  the  thinking  and 
speaking  powers  upon  the  materials  of  the  surrounding  world.  Heir 
Ehrlich  also  agrees  in  this  when  he  adds  his  exercises  upon  tke  immediate 
experiences  and  observations  of  the  child;  but  be  takes  into  conBideration 
in  this  the  knowledge  of  language,  in  what  way  will  become  ele«r  when  we 
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point  out  the  chief  contents  of  his  treatise,  and  sketch  the  characteristic 
signs  of  this  treatment  of  the  materiaL  The  hook  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  theoretical  and  practical. 

First  Part.    Aim  and  requisitions  of  the  exercises  in  language  in  the 
lower  class.. 
Examples : 

(1)  The  elementary  school  is  to  rise  up  from  helow. 

(2)  Exercises  in  language  the  special  means. 

(3)  Extent  of  the  same. 

(4)  Comparison  between  the  conversation  of  the  mother  and  the  teacher. 

(5)  Chief  requisites  of  such  exercises :  a,  Course  of  teaching,  and  of 
some  material ;  6,  Preface  to  the  conversation ;  c,  General  choice  of  the 
material ;  d,  Language  of  the  teacher ;  0,  Superintendence  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  ft  Means  of  exciting  emulation ;  g.  Outward  arrangements. 

The  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  speech  (in  a  practical  way)  in  which  it  is 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  children,  leads  the  author  into  the 
consideration  of  the  contents  and  order. 

He  gives  his  view  in  the  following  precepts,  which  are  worth  considering : 

First,  "  If  you  lead  the  child  to  thoughtful  seeing,  you  do  much  more  for 
him  than  if  you  bring  him  forward  in  reading  and  writing.  His  reading 
and  writing  without  thinking  are  worthless.  Men  make  the  least  use  of 
these  arts  "  (is  it  not  so  ?)  <*  but  a  really  seeing  eye^  a  really  hearing  ear, 
and  a  thinking  mind,  every  one  needs  every  moment  of  his  life."  (Does  it 
injure  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  men  to  read  ?)  '*  1.  Because  they  do  not 
use  this  art  very  generally  in  life,  or  they  unlearn  it  again  even  when  they 
have  once  learned  it  in  the  regular  way.  2.  Because  the  books  which  are 
put  into  their  hands  contain  much  that  is  useless,  much  that  is  untrue,  dis- 
torted ;  obsolete  views,  superstitious  opinions,  &c.  Hence  there  are  re- 
gions in  Germany  where  learning  to  read  is  of  questionable  advantage  ;  for 
it  may  be  used  for  the  planting  and  sustaining  of  superstition  and  similar 
perverseness.''  (Why  not  also  for  the  destruction  of  the  same ;  and  why 
does  Catholicism  strive  against  the  common-school  law  ?)  ''  For  it  is  not  by 
reading  that  man  cultivates  himself.  It  depends  upon  what  he  reads, 
upon  his  capability  of  reading  with  understanding." 

Second.  **  The  effect  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  mmd  of  learning  to  speak 
is  very  clear,  for  the  following  reasons  :  By  knowing  the  names  of  things, 
and  of  their  propertSes,  the  attention  is  often  for  the  first  time  drawn  to  the 
things  themselves.  In  the  same  manner,  also  by  the  varieties  of  the  names 
to  the  varieties  of  the  things ;  for  instance,  the  different  kinds  of  the  color 
of  green  —  grass-green,  mountain-green,  apple-green,  finch-green,  bottle- 
green,  bronze-green,  sea-green,  &c.  Also,  by  means  of  language  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  in  early  childhood  from  lower  to  higher  conceptions,  (for 
instance,  '  The  goose  is  a  bird.')  By  naming  these,  we  hold  firmly  in  the 
mind  representations  and  conceptions  of  things,  and  learn  to  think  in  lan- 
guage." 

Second  Part.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  the  most  important,  viz. :  !Z%« 
Examples,    (1)  Conversations  with  children  from  six  to  seven  years  of 
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age:  two  cnnverKationg  with  oew-oomers)  the  rarroundings  in  the  k^iooI- 
room;  hamlwurk;  the  kitchen;  domestic  aniaialij  words  of  endeanneat 
(diminutives)  i  abstract  conceptions ;  single  verbi. 

(2)  Conversations  with  the  whole  lower  claM,  or  with  childrcD  from 
aeren  to  ten  years.     Prei;aration  of  the  teacher  for  exercises  in   ajiealun?. 

These  coiiveraations  are  rich  iu  instruction:  1.  Became  they  ore  ao  com- 
municateil,  not  as  if  they  were  written  out  before  the  hour,  bat  as  if  they 
were  really  held  in  the  school  of  the  seminary  by  the  author.  2.  Because 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  word  (not 
like  the  asses-bridgo,  to  be  used  slaviahty).  Herr  Ehrlich  is  a  master  in 
conTcraation  with  children.  Therefore  this  book  is  a  gifl  to  be  tbnnkf al 
for.  Having  proceeded  from  the  very  soil  of  the  school,  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  teacher  can  learn  Irom  it  how  to  moke  living-  and  in* 
structivc  conversation  with  children,  since  an  old  master  has  done  it  before 
him.  ItemiirkB  which  join  the  single  examples  unite  the  Becood.  port  of 
the  book  with  the  first,  and  the  results  following  each  talk  given  in  a 
review  show  what  should  be  reached  in  the  single  talks. 

The  author  believes,  as  we  do,  in  the  use  of  signs.  A  wave  of  the  right 
hand  means  that  oil  the  icholar a  shall  apeak;  a  circular  motion  with  the 
left  hand  (a  zero)  a  full  ansaer.  To  wink  means  repeat  the  ukole.  Vfe 
hope  the  reader  will  not  consider  these  as  puerilities. 

Wc  are  Eorry  that  want  of  sjioce  forbids  us  laying  before  the  reader 
one  of  these  instructive  conversations,  with  all  its  outward  and  inward  in- 
Iroapections ;   but  wo  recommend  this  thoroughly  practical  treatise. 

Q.  Guide  to  the  Principlti  of  Education  and  InHntctton.    By  DEyzEL. 
Third  Part,  First  Division,  First  Course:  Object-Teachinff  for  Children 
from  6  to  S  Years  of  Age.    Stuttgart  t  Meiler,  1828.    Third  edition. 
The  distingvishing  or  discriminating  character  of  this  course  consists  in 
the  author's  connecting  tlie  religious  with  the  material  and  formal  paints 
of  view,  that  is,  the  exercises  in  observation  or  introspection  have  the  dis- 
tinct aim  of  uodertaking  to  develop  the  religious  consuousness.     The 
author's  caution  and  circumspcctioa  are  well  known. 

6.  ScULOTTEKBECK :  Tlieorelical  and  Practical  nandbooifor  Ou  TitHnic- 
lion  of  the  First  School  I'ear.  For  Teachers  and  FanaU  Educotart  jiut 
beyiiinittj.  1.  Domestic  Science  in  the  First  School  Year,  2.  First  In. 
Btruction  in  Longuage,  Reading  and  Writing.  3.  Exercises  fbr  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Senses.  —  Wismar,  Rostock,  and  LudwigslufL  Pub- 
lication house  of  the  Ilinatorff  bookstore.     1868, 

We  have  here  a  work  of  great  industry,  arising  cot  of  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause.  Just  on  account  of  its  onc-sidedness,  it  has  an  effect  upon  the 
present  time.  It  follows  Schlotterbeck  in  recommending  "  gymnastica  of 
the  senses  "  for  the  people's  school,  and  at  the  end  the  "  introduction  of 
Friebcl's  kindergarten  into  the  elementary  classes."  The  views  token  from 
Sohlollerbcck  are  the  following: 

1.  The  chief  aim  of  object-teaching  is  the  cul^vation  of  th«  senses  and 
of  formal  nature. 

"  What  object-teaching  has  hitherto  striven  fbr  is  not  to  be  resdied  b7 
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the  means  of  the  exercises  proposed.  It  is  only  exercises  of  the  senses, 
which  are  designed  to  give  them  a  greater  perftK^on  for  the  correct  com- 
prehension of  the  outward  world,  and  to  assist  the  mind  of  the  child  in  its 
development  through  its  perceptions. 

''  The  cultivation  of  the  senses  is  to  strengthen  and  support  the  whole 
instruction  hy  giving  efficiency  to  the  organs  of  obu»ration,  and  by  the 
reception  of  new  observations  in  the  child's  mind."    ^ 

2.  Object-teaching  must  move  in  the  field  of  the  world  of  the  senses, 
and  adjust  it. 

3.  For  this  aim  the  objects  must  be  brought  to  the  children's  view  in  their 
naked  reality,  and  be  treated  objectively  throughout. 

4.  The  representation  of  the  object  observed  must  also  have  its  rights. 
It  gives  the  best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  comprehension  of  it. 

5.  What  has  been  observed  can  be  represented  by  language. 

6.  What  has  been  observed  can  also  be  represented  in  a  plastic  form. 

7.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  by  the  plastic  rep- 
resentation of  the  object,  more  is  done  for  widening  the  child's  circle  of 
representation  than  by  the  most  searching  exercises. 

8.  Therefore,  we  desire  to  have  cultivation  of  the  senses  in  the  school, 
and  for  the  elementary  class  in  especial,  first,  a  yearly  course  of  from  four 
to  five  hours  a  week,  which  we  designate  by  the  once  common  name  of  object- 
teaching.  After  that  time  let  it  cease,  not  because  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses  is  then  looked  upon  as  perfected,  but  because  it  can  be  carried  on 
at  home,  and  the  further  instruction  in  the  school  must  undertake  wider 
culture. 

9.  Object-teaching  does  not  exclude  exercises  in  language ;  but  these 
must  not  be  the  chief  aim. 

10.  Object-teaching  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  in- 
struction in  physics. 

11.  lleligious  knowledge,  so  for  as  it  allows  itself  to  be  mediated  by  ob- 
servation, does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  object-teaching.  Object-teach- 
ing must  be  allowed  to  take  the  precedence  of  the  religious  element  as 
little  as  of  the  instruction  in  language  or  natural  science.  It  must  move 
according  to  its  nature  on  the  domain  of  the  sense-world,  and  fails  wholly 
in  its  aim  if  the  religions  element  is  not  the  chief  object. 

12.  Object-teaching  must  not  aim  at  clothing  the  material  in  a  poetic 
form.  **  This  would  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  its  aim.  By  object-teach« 
ing  the  comprehension  of  the  world  of  sense  is  indirectly  imparted,  the 
correct  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  foundation  and  superstructure, 
h'fe  and  death,  is  established,  therefore  the  objects  must  be  brought  before 
the  child  in  their  naked  reality,  and  be  treated  objectively  by  the  teacher 
throughout  The  living  sense  of  the  child  will  lay  in  poetry  of  itself,  and 
abundantly  enough  where  the  ripened  understanding  sees  only  dead  and  cold 
materiaL  Real  poetry  lies  in  nature  itself,  and  is  therefore  given  out  by  it 
at  the  same  time  wiih  the  objective  comprehension.'' 

The  course  of  teaching  planned  on  the  above  principles  is  divided  into 
three  sections : 

1.  Cultivation  of  the  eye  by  the  color,  form  and  position,  size  and  dis- 
tance* of  bodies. 
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2.  Cuitivation  of  the  ear  by  excrciaei  in  time  and  hearing. 

3.  Cullivation  of  feelmg  by  direct  cierciseB  iii  the  cultiratlaii  of  tb« 
HQses  of  touch  and  taste  ;  and  by  exercises  for  BttaiDing  a  greater  MCurity 
and  solidity  of  the  body,  namely,  by  Btreagthening  the  limbs. 

This  treatise  is  in  quite  the  spirit  of  FnebeL  The  author  plant  the 
exerascs  which  Fra^l  had  chiefly  intended  for  the  kinilergarten  for  the 
first  school-year  of  uie  elementary  class.  They  are  as  excellent  for  the  kin- 
dprg-jiten,  whero  they  have  proved  themselve*  so  veil  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tienses  and  the  development  of  the  mind,  as  they  are  oat 
of  place  in  the  school.  Here  the  ground-principle  must  be  firmly  estab> 
lishcd ;  the  culture  of  Vie  taites  miut  be  aimed  ai  icith  tuifable  material. 
To  aim  at  merely  formal  culture  lies  outside  of  it.  What  cultivation  of  the 
senses  is  to  be  reached  in  the  school  must  come  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  objects  of  the  object-teaching,  primarily  out  of  the  contemplation  of  nat- 
ural bodies.  From  them  the  child  learns  their  "  colors,  forms,  and  varie- 
ties," and  every  intelligent  teacher  goes  hack  from  this  to  ground  eolort  and 
ground  forms.  By  the  "  quantities  "  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  maket 
known  the  theory  of  forms  and  the  instruction  in  drawing.  For  "  cultin- 
tion  of  the  eye  "  the  instruction  is  given  hy  writing,  drawing,  scientific,  geo- 
graphical, and  mathematical  observation ;  for  "  cultivation  of  the  ear,"  ia- 
atruction  in  speaking,  reading,  and  singing ;  for  "  cultivation  uf  the  hand,** 
writing,  drawing,  and  handwork.  Hence  it  happens  that  a  great  port  of 
these  cxerciiics  in  our  full  school  classes  are  not  practicable,  aa,  fur  exam* 
pie,  tlic  coloring  of  pictures,  the  cutting  of  paper,  the  building  with  cubet, 
the  pluiling  with  strips  of  paper,  the  folding  of  paper,  the  pricking  of  fig- 
ures, the  clay  work,  whittling  of  wood,  the  observation  of  forms  of  things 
at  different  distances  and  in  different  positions,  &o.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
tcoclier  to  watch  all  these  exercises,  and  prevent  the  dangeroua  use  of  col- 
ors, scissors,  knives,  pricking. needles,  &c. 

Besides  this,  the  author  places  little  value  upon  the  spoken  statement,  hot 
would  use  the  exercises  in  language  chiefly  for  the  instruction  in  reading 
llut  if  the  object-teaching  is  to  sharpen  the  senses,  and  thereby  excite  the 
attentio[],  it  must  also  assist  the  development  of  language.  Observation 
enchains  and  quickens  the  thinking  jiower,  and  brings  the  judgment  to  the 
tongue,  wliicb  fastens  the  same  in  a  word.  When  the  children  have  been 
Bccustoued  Ijy  the  object-teaching  to  see  sharply  and  precisely  the  things 
brought  to  their  contemplation  Ktii,  description,  and,  where  the  opiiortuaitj 
offers,  also  to  hear  distinctly  and  feel  strikingly,  the  school  certainly  offers 
all  it  cun  to  satisfy  just  claims. 

But  tlic  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  salvation  lies  only  in  Fr<cbcl,  whote 
play-school  must  go  into  the  people's  school  We  con  look  upon  this  only 
as  a  pedagogic  error.  For  the  gymnastics  of  the  senses,  life  must  do  tbt 
best,  not  the  school-room  with  its  bare  walls.  Finally,  why  aboil  we  not 
use  the  tongue  and  the  nose  as  chemistry  does  F  At  the  Vieunn  Exposition 
we  rcLiUy  saw  a  whole  series  of  innocent,  variously  smelling,  and  tasting 
ap]>aratus  for  object- teaching,  designed  for  the  elementary  schooL 

We  cannot  recommend  the  work  for  the  ohject-teacliiug  we  defend,  how- 
ever dear  it  may  be  to  Fncbel's  scbolara,  who  will  find  much  la  it  that  it 
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7.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Handbook  for  0bjeet4eachinff,  teifJi  particu- 
lar reference  to  Elementary  Instruction  in  Physica,  Frederick  Harder. 
Altono,  1867.    Four  editions, 

A  book  of  such  siguiBcant  compass,  which  has  lived  through  four  edi- 
tions in  twelve  years,  must  have  some  value.  This  value  lies  in  the  correct 
and  practical  observations  from  which  the  author  proceeds,  and  which  he 
develops  into  a  guide  systematically  executed,  as  well  as  rich  and  various 
in  the  material  offered  for  the  instruction. 

He  gives  the  key  to  his  work  in  the  title.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
object-teaching,  whose  centre  must  be  sought  in  physics,  is  not  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  elementary  class,  and  on  that  account  adds :  1.  A  course  which 
shall  give,  after  object-instruction  proper,  a  second  course,  also  designed  for 
the  underpinning,  which  works  out  the  elements  of  physics  with  the  scholars 
who  have  been  mentally  strengthened  by  object-teaching  (in  the  space  of 
another  half-year). 

This  course  of  instruction  is  essentially  the  well-known  one.  The  author 
begins  with  the  first  conversation  of  the  teacher  with  the  fresh  elementary 
scholars,  then  passes  into  the  school  with  its  contents,  speaks  of  the  same 
to  the  whole  and  to  individuals,  introduces  comparisons  of  things  in  the 
school-room,  passes  to  the  people  in  the  school,  then  considers  the  school- 
house  and  teachers'  dwelling-house,  the  occupants  of  the  parental  house,  the 
dwelling-place,  buildings,  squares,  streets,  inhabitants.  The  sections,  which 
make  the  specialty  of  the  work,  treat  very  practically  of  men,  animals,  and 
the  plant  world,  and  contain  a  preparation  of  instruction  in  geography  and 
natural  science.  The  work  recommends  itself  by  specially  rich  and  richly- 
suggestive  material,  arranged  in  suitable  sequence  on  methodical  principles. 
The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  instruction  stands  independently, 
and  is  to  be  stretched  over  the  whole  school  life.. 

8.  Principles  and  Course  of  Teaching  for  Instruction  in  Speaking  and 
Beading.  August  Luben,  Germany,  Director  in  Bremen.  Third  im- 
proved edition.    Leipzig,  1868. 

Liiben's  writings  should  be  intelligently  studied  by  every  elementary 
teacher. 

The  practice  of  the  author  to  connect  object-teaching  with  reading  and 
writing  is  well  known.  Richter  has  energetically  protested  against  this 
union,  and  we  indorse  the  protest,  while  we  think  that  the  exercises  in 
speaking,  known  to  all,  and  which  smooth  the  path  to  the  sounding  of  the 
letters  {lautiren),  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  object-teaching  proper.  Al- 
though the  author  does  not  consider  merely  the  exercises  in  speaking,  but 
also  those  in  language,  yet  the  object-teaching,  which  has  its  own  aims  and 
course,  is  not  justly  estimated. 

The  aim  of  object-teaching  Luben  also  discusses  briefly : 

1.  To  practise  the  child  in  correct  seeing  and  contemplation. 

2.  To  enrich  the  powers  of  his  understanding  with  worthy  representations. 

3.  To  cultivate  Ids  judgment. 

4.  To  increase  his  readiness  in  language. 
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Many  good  thingR  are  given  in  the  examples,  and  the  little  treatiM, 
which,  on  account  of  its  authorship,  is  an  anihodty  in  the  domain  of  iniinic- 
tion  in  the  ra other-tongue,  is  worth  reading. 

9,  Ohjed-tearkinij  in  Hit  Elementary  SdtooU.  BqfTtmdtd  atxordmg  to 
its  Aim$,  its  Ptacf,  andift  Means.  By  Cabl  Kicbtbb.  Crowned  priw- 
work.     Loipzig,  1869. 

Thin  treatise  is  a  rich  accession  to  the  literature  upon  object -teaching. 
In  a  theoretic  point  of  view  it  is  the  beat  work  wliich  exiat«  upon  that  sub- 
ject. By  the  ideal  which  Richter  ivould  realize  in  object-teaching,  he  viJt 
pan  many  ojjponenta  without  injury  to  the  various  opinions  in  practice. 
'ITie  work  should  bo  known  to  every  elemeatary  teacher,  although  it  is  onij 
theoretical.  Cultivation  of  the  senses  is  one  chief  thing  with  the  author. 
Schlotterbeck  seems  to  have  excited  him  much.  It  is  now  generally  tbe 
laudable  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  material  of  observation  for  the  elementciy 
classics  as  far  os  it  ia  practicable,  although  on  the  other  aide  the  limit  con 
easily  be  passed  which  protecta  it  from  citravagance. 

The  rich  contents  of  the  book  consist  of  a  guide,  three  sections,  «nd  a 
review.  The  ijuide  contains  historical  matter  upon  object-teacfaing,  concep- 
tion of  essence  of  observation,  relation  of  observatioa  U>  language,  and 
importance  of  observation  to  the  mental  life. 

1.  The  first  section  sjieaks  of  the  task  of  object- teaching,  and  paragraphs 
have  the  following  titles:  Condition  of  the  Child's  Mind  before  the  School 
Age ;  the  School  and  its  First  Task ;  Cultivation  of  Observation  in  Gen- 
eral i  Scientific  (real)  Culture;  Cultivation  of  the  Senses;  Cultivation  of 
Language ;  Moral  and  Religious  Culture  ;  Choice  and  Arrangements  of  tbe 
Objects  for  Object- teaching. 

2.  Tbe  second  section  treats  of  the  place  of  object-teaching,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  paragraphs:  Rejection  of  0 bject- teaching ;  Isolated  Place 
of  Object-teaching ;  Connection  of  Object-teaching  with  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing i  the  Vogel-Method. 

3.  Hic  tliird  section  speaks  of  the  means  of  object-teaching,  and  treat) 
of  Uie  position  of  Objects  of  Instruction  in  Nature,  Models  and  Pictuiea, 
Drawing  and  Measuring. 

This  work  containa  no  finished  programme  of  object-teaching,  but  is  a 
work  upon  that  subject  which  cannot  be  read  without  lively  intere«t,  and 
which  treats  with  extraordinary  clearness  tbe  question  of  object-teaching, 
its  pkce  in  other  courses,  and  tbe  means  requisite  for  carrying  it  ouL 
It  will  be  of  lasting  use,  and  ia  urgently  recommended. 

10.  Object -teachinff.     Its  Eiatory,  its  Place  in  fht  Elententary  School,  amd 
Us  Methtidicul  Treatment.    By  Vf.  Abustboff.    Langensalxa,  1R69. 
This  is  also  a  theoretical  treatise  of  the  same  general  character  with  that 

of  Richter,  but  not  so  exhaustive.  It  recommends  itself  to  tbe  teacher  by  its 
ainipltcity  and  clearness.  Object-teaching  is,  with  this  author,  that  instruction 
of  the  elementary  classes  in  which  single  things  are  taken  from  the  neatest  sur- 
roundinga  of  the  pupils,  observed  by  the  senses,  described,  and  thus  braught 
to  their  comprehension.    It  must  not  be  confounded  with  "  inatruetion  bj 
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obsen'ation."  And  it  must  not  be  considered  identical  with  exercises  in 
flunking  and  speaking,  with  domestic  economy,  cosmology,  tnd  useful  com- 
mon knowledge.    All  these  subjects  are  kindred,  but  not  in  congruity. 

In  his  statement  of  the  historical  development  of  this  instruction  upon 
topics,  the  author  goes  back  to  Luther's  and  Melancthon's  efforts,  and  draws 
treasures  from  the  labors  — 

1.  Of  Bacon:  "Everj'thing  depends  upon  our  never  turning  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  from  things  themselves  and  their  images  just  as  they  are  absorbed 
into  us;" 

2.  Of  Comenius :  **  The  first  connection  of  the  thing  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  language." 

3.  Of  the  Philanthropist :  "  The  culture  of  the  understanding  must  pro- 
ceed from  actual  inspection ;  Physics  (RecUien)  must  be  the  chief  objects  of 
fundamental  teaching." 

4.  From  Pestalozzi :  '*  Observation  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge." 
AAer  discussing  these  historical  points,  treatises  which  exclusively  pursue 

the  formal  aim  of  development,  for  which  the  material  need  not  be  too  vari- 
ous, he  goes  on  to  the  exercises  in  understanding  and  thinking  of  Perrener, 
Krause,  Orassman,  and  finishes  with  Or<uer,  Diesterwegt  Wurst,  Scholy, 
and  Ilamischf  who  combated  the  connection  between  the  formal  and  scien- 
tific principle. 

The  mission  of  object-teaching  is  fully  shown  by  the  psychological  devel- 
opment* It  is  designed  to  raise  the  observations  and  representations  al- 
ready in  hand  with  the  children  into  clearness,  order,  and  consciousness,  so 
as  to  help  the  pupils  to  a  wealth  of  intuitions  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  using  their  senses ;  to  excite  their  self-activity,  and  accustom  them  to  a 
habit  of  attention ;  and  out  of  the  intuitions  gained  to  develop  conceptions, 
judgments,  &c,  and  thereby  to  sharpen  the  understanding,  put  them  in 
possession  of  book  language,  cultivate  their  sensibDities,  and  prepare  them 
for  instruction  in  science  (real).  As  means  of  object-teaching  the  author 
designates,  chiefly,  nature,  man,  Ood.  He  urges  original,  direct  observa- 
tion, and  only  where  the  means  for  this  are  not  present,  or  in  natura,  does 
he  recommend  pictures. 

The  treatise  answers  the  following  questions : 

1.  Where  is  the  origin  of  object-teaching  to  be  sought,  and  how  has  it 
developed  itself  in  the  course  of  time  ? 

2.  Wherein  consists  the  problem  of  object-teaching  P 

3.  What  place  in  instruction  shall  it  take  P 

4.  By  what  means  are  the  aims  which  it  pursues  to  be  reached  P 
While  Richter  makes  object-teaching  the  all-ruling  centre  in  the  pro- 
gramme, Armstroff  confines  himself  to  Liiben's  point  of  view,  with  whom 
object-teaching,  reading,  and  writing,  are  to  be  united  into  one  whole. 
Armstroff's  work  is  worth  reading  next  to  Richter's. 

11.   Theoretico-pracHcal  Guide  to  Object-Uaehingfor  Elementary  Teachers 
mnd  Parents.    By  Carl  Dambeck,  School  Director.    Hamburg,  1869. 

A  parallel  treatise  with  Richter's,  but  very  valuable  practically. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  theoretic,  and  a  practical  part    In  the 
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theoretic  part  the  author  Hpeaks  of  the  aimi  the  method,  tbe  teadier,  ud 
the  apparatus  inr  object- teaching,  vhich  is  with  him  the  fundament^]  and 
prepnrutory  instruction  for  the  other  branchet. 

The  practical  part  treats  ofthe  collection,  grouping,  and  distribution  cf  the 
m^toriaL  The  nuthor  closea  with  a  sketch  of  a  methodical  course  of  object- 
teachijig  for  two  years. 

The  first  course  for  children  from  six  to  eiftht  years  of  age  groups  tbe 
materiul  fur  the  four  j'uars  which  are  to  he  used  a«  designated. 

The  second  course  arranges  the  material  for  children  betweea  eight  and 
nine,  acciu'din(;  to  psychological  devclopmeut  and  the  branches  of  iiuitmc- 
tion i  it  also  series  as  preparation  for  instruclion  in  language,  for  math^ 
matics,  the  natural  sciences,  geography,  hiitory,  reli^oD,  with  much  refer- 
ence to  the  capability  of  the  children.  It  ia  hence  made  a  material  which 
for  the  greater  part  can  he  used  in  the  middle  course.  , 

In  conclusion,  the  author  enumerates  the  material  of  the  instruetion 
which  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  department;  namely,  models, 
mathematical  bodies,  a  collection  of  the  most  important  coins,  the  meuurf* 
and  weights  of  the  country,  minerals,  fresh  or  dried  plants,  the  fruits  and 
seeds  of  the  most  important  plants,  animals  either  stuffed  or  preserved  in 
spirits,  products  of  industry,  large  single  pictures,  black  or  colored,  a  col- 
lection of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  most  important  plant*.  The  author 
asugns  an  independent  place  for  the  object-teaching,  and  lets  reading  and 
writing  foUon  next  In  his  limitation  of  the  subject  he  agrees  with  Richier 
and  Armstroff;  with  them  he  assigns  the  place  for  it  ia  the  two  or  three 
first  school  years. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  work  has  proceeded  from  a  vital  iDtereat  as  well 
for  the  subject  as  for  chlidhood,  and  also  shows  long  practice.  It  is  original 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  spreading  the  use  of  the  material  over  all 
the  years  given  to  instruetion,  and  of  holding  the  child  in  living  connection 
with  nature  all  that  time,  ia  not  in  itself  new.  The  little  work  is  cordiaUy 
recoDimended. 

12.   Oiiject-ieacUng  for  iht  Lower  and  Middle  Clatiet  of  the  Pecpl^i 
SchouL    llyGcoROELuz.   AUo  Teaching  and  Beading  Material  for  (Ht- 
ject-teaching  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Cituete.    Wieseuateig,  1871. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  theory  of  object-teaching.     In 

twelve  sections  the  author  treats  the  following  rich  contents : 

1.  The  origin  of  object-teaching]  and  its  introduction  into  the  people's 
school. 

2.  Object-teaching  as  the  first  and  preparatory  instractioii. 

3.  Conception  of  object-teaching. 

4.  Aims  of  object-teaching. 

5.  Forms  of  object-teaching. 

0.  Opponents  of  object- teaching. 

7.  The  working  of  independent  object-teaching. 

8.  Tbe  annexation  of  object-teaching  to  the  reading-book.  , 

9.  Characteristics  of  di^rent  readers  for  the  middle  class. 
W.  Review  of  the  programme  of  inetmction  of  the  aathor. 
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11.  Treatment  of  object-teaching. 

12.  Some  examples  of  converBation. 

The  second  part  is  to  be  the  reader  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

The  work  is  by  a  pupil  of  Denzel»  but  is  distinguished  by  its  extraordi- 
nary simplicity  from  the  one  to  be  noticed  next,  by  Wrage.  Not  merely  skill 
in  the  catechetical  treatment  of  material  constitutes  the  good  teacher  (and 
from  pages  82  to  90  we  find  masterly  conversations),  but  also  his  command 
of  the  materiaL  But  only  he  has  command  over  his  material  who  under- 
stands how  to  select  it  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  childhood ;  and  from 
this  author  we  learn  to  know  his  conceptions  of  a  teacher,  and  a  better 
could  not  be  wished  for ;  **  iJie  enemy  of  all  ahanu,  aUflunkery ;  the  friend 
of  simplicity f  of  sound  discretion  —  in  s\ort^  one  who  really  knows  the 
nature  of  childhood,^* 

Of  this  loving  absorption  into  the  nature  of  childhood,  the  material  for 
reading  and  the  inculcation  of  principles  in  the  infant  is  eloquent  testimony. 
It  is  a  preparatory  book  for  the  teacher  in  behalf  of  object-teaching,  and  a 
copious  reader  for  the  lower  classes.  The  problem  of  how  object-teaching 
can  stand  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  reader,  and  yet  be  indepen- 
dently progressive,  is  here  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  What  the  teacher 
has  hitherto  observed  and  described,  the  children  read  after  him,  and  thus 
reach  two  things :  progress  in  understanding  what  they  read,  reading  and 
repeating  with  feeling,  and  comprehension  of  what  they  have  heard. 

13.  Object-teaching  in  the  Peoples  School;  or,  Observing,  Thinking,  Speak- 
ing, and  Writing,  as  the  Foundation  for  Physical  Studies,  for  Style,  and 
Orammar.  By  J.  H.  FUHB  and  J.  H.  Ortmann.  In  four  double  sheets. 
Four  sheets  of  Object-teaching,  interspersed  with  Sentences,  Fables, 
and  Stories,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  arranged  according  to  the  Four  Sea- 
sons. Bound  in  with  the  Object-teaching,  four  sheets  of  Exercises,  in  all 
Styles,  for  all  Classes,  after  tne  Preparatory  Class  in  Orammar.  Second 
enlarged  and  improved  Edition.    Dillenburg,  1873. 

According  to  this  author,  observation  is  the  element  and  foundation  of 
all  knowledge ;  and  object-teaching,  pursued  according  to  its  aim,  is  the 
only  instruction  that  can  be  materially  and  formally  truly  preparatory  and 
fundamental  for  the  collected  instruction  of  the  people's  schools,  which  can 
rest  only  upon  the  firm  ground  of  observation.  Object-teaching  must  strive 
for  correct  observation  and  attention,  clear  conceptions,  correct  expression 
of  thoughts,  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  of  practical  things,  and  cul- 
tivation of  feeling.  A  full  supply  of  poetic  material  serves  for  the  latter 
purpose  and  point  of  connection. 

Contents :  In  twenty  conversations  are,  first,  preparatory  exercises  offered 
to  the  teacher,  which  aim  at  exciting  the  feelings  of  the  child,  so  that  it 
may  be  confiding  and  animated.  Then  the  children  are  led  on  according 
to  the  principle,  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  by  the  following  circles  of  ob- 
servation :  School,  house  and  yard,  garden,  meadow,  field  and  wood.  In 
order  to  give  the  best  possible  intuitive  foundation  for  physical  science, 
the  animals  in  the  family  and  yard  are  described,  so  that  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  representatives,  or  types  of  the  one,  two  and  four-hoofed 
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animalii,  ihc  beasts  of  prey,  the  insest-eatera,  the  rodenti,  the  ibwU,  dona, 
snimming-birJs,  siv  amp-bird  a,  linging-birda,  and  birds  of  prejr.  "Dien 
foUaws  the  contemplation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  berbi. 

The  second  part  may  be  regarded  aa  a  complete  courae  of  natural  hit- 
tory,  and  used  vitb  much  beneSL 

Tho  iliird  sheet  ia  peculiarly  of  Object-teaclung.  The  teconi  part  of 
this  treats  of  the  premonitions  of  Spring  in  the  plant  world.  Walk  in 
the  garden,  and  naming  of  the  things  found  in  iL  Plant*;  growth;  (m 
specialties,  the  snowdropi,  the  garden  violeti,  daines.)  Then  fpllowi  a 
premonition  of  Spring  in  the  animal  world  (Geld-Iarha,  stork,  cuckoo,  tlie 
white  wagtail).  Then  the  Spring  itself;  (the  usher  of  Spring  is  the  com- 
mon primrose.)  At  last,  the  fruit-garden  (gooaeherriea,  currant-buihe*, 
cherry-trees,  and  damaon-trees).  In  erery  lesson,  tbe  cultivation  of  the 
aensea,  of  language,  and  of  feeling  is  tumed  at  By  interspersed  speeches, 
sentences,  riddles,  fables,  tales,  in  prose  and  rerae,  the  instruction  con* 
tsina  the  right  nourishment  for  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  llf& 
A  little  volume  ia  soon  to  follow  this  part,  which  will  contain  the  rest  of  iha 
material,  ao  far  as  concema  the  domain  of  natural  history  and  physic^ 
(mineralogy,  dnmestio  economy,  and  natural  science.)  The  catechetical 
treatment  of  many  of  the  Icsaana,  lend,  by  their  numerous  suggestions,  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  whole  work.  As  to  tbe  rest,  tbe  author  ia  of  the 
opinion  that  tbe  material  offered  in  the  school  should  not  be  used  in  a 
slavish  manner,  aa  it  lies  before  the  view.  These  materials  offer  much  for 
the  teacher,  because  they  will  excite  him  to  studies  and  contemplations  ia 
Nature  herself. 

Of  tbe  Urst  three  ports  of  this  splendid  work,  only  the  two  first  lie 
before  us  upon  abject- teaching,  ond  tbe  first  of  the  exerciaea  in  atyle;  a 
definite  judgment  of  it  is,  therefore,  not  yet  possible.  Tbe  splendid  fullneas 
of  the  useful  material  surprises  tbe  reader,  and  he  feels  delighted  with  per- 
ceiving that  he  has  to  do  with  two  teachers,  who  ^ve  nothing  but  what 
they  have  proved  by  long  practice.  Every  lesson  seems  to  be  given  as  if 
the  talk  bad  been  held  in  the  clua.  The  arrangement  of  the  esereiset 
in  style  are  appropriate,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  look  them  over. 

If  we  dared  to  make  one  criticism  (snap  our  fingers  at  the  authora),  it 
would  be  this ;  It  seems  oa  if  by  the  parallel  contents  of  the-exercises  in 
observation  and  style,  a  certain  monotony  would  be  unavoidable  in  the 
bter  ]nnposiiLonB.  Tbe  pupil  will  rarely  go  farther  in  this  field  than  to 
descriptions  and  stories.  Pictures  overtax  hia  powers.  The  real  min 
fVom  whence  he  will  draw  his  compositions,  outside  of  the  satnie  that 
forms  his  aurroundinga,  ia  human  life,  &ble,  parable,  proverbs,  univeiul 
histor]',  and,  above  all,  literature,  with  its  incomparable  riches.  Bat  we 
trust  to  the  pedagogic  skill  of  tbe  authors,  that  tbey  will  avoid  monotony, 
and  that  they  will  draw  from  their  excellent  material  with  proper  judgment 

Tbe  whole  work  ia  so  important,  by  the  wealth  of  its  contents  and  tb> 
abundance  of  its  methodical  directions,  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.  We  are  atill  ao  poor  in  proper  apparatus  for  objecu 
teaching,  that  wc  are  glad  to  mention  a  book  that  has  already  found  a  plaoe 
for  itself  in  the  world's  literature. 
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14.  Fifty  Fables  for  Children,  In  Pictures,  By  Otto  Spekteb.  Gotha: 
Fr.  Perthes. 

Object  Teaching  and  Instructions  in  Composition^  and  Pictures  as  cm 
Aid  to  these.  By  ScuUMACHER,  Seminary  Teacher  at  Briihl,  and  Cup' 
pcr's  Head  Teacher  at  the  Deaf-mute  Institution  at  Briifil.  Third 
unaltered  edition.     Bohn,  1874. 

An  aid  is  here  offered  to  teachers,  which  will  remind  them  in  many  re- 
spects of  wliat  is  already  known.  The  line  of  the  leaves  corresponds  to 
the  earlier  tablets  of  pictures  hy  Wilke ;  some  of  them  have  nearly  the 
same  contents.  But  they  surpass  Wilke's  pictures  in  naturalness  of  repre- 
sentation ;  some  of  them  make  almost  an  artistic  impression.  They  are 
too  small  for  class  instruction,  and  in  this  respect  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
Striibing's  pictures. 

The  above-mentioned  little  treatise  contains  much  that  is  good  upon  the 
treatment  of  picture  tablets ;  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  the 
authors'  aim  continuously  at  the  education  of  the  child,  to  cooperation  in 
the  instruction,  and  to  his  development  in  freedom  and  self-reliance  ;  they 
are  both  enemies  to  all  wooden  examinations  and  catechising.  On  the 
other  side  we  must  be  careful  to  warn  the  teachers  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  their  capability,  of  being  able  to  begin  something  with  the  pictures  by 
a  sudden  leap  in  reference  to  the  material,  without  sufficient  preparation. 
In  the  little  labyrinth  of  these  intuitions,  and  of  the  appropriate  forms  of 
speech,  there  is  no  course  possible  without  a  guiding  thread,  but  only  aim- 
less wandering. 

The  following  hints  cover  the  chief  contents  of  this  treatise : 

1 .  The  aim  of  instruction  does  not  require  that  the  pictures  should  be 
handled  as  a  series. 

2.  Every  picture  contains  a  series  of  single  scenes,  which  are  united  again 
in  a  determined  point  of  view  in  another  picture  comprising  the  whole. 
When  a  picture  is  used  for  the  first  time,  let  it  lie  near,  so  that  the  glance 
of  the  child,  without  dwelling  long  upon  the  details,  may  first  sweep  over  the 
whole.  To  this  natural  want  of  the  child  let  the  teacher  attend,  and  turn 
later  to  the  description  of  the  single  groups,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  picture. 

3.  To  keep  to  one  picture  until  all  the  groups  have  been  treated,  is 
hardly  necessary  to  be  suggested.  In  general,  it  will  be  well,  when  the 
teacher  has  become  wearied,  to  put  the  object-teaching,  with  reference  to  the 
material,  and  with  intervals  of  other  instruction,  in  the  closest  possible  con- 
nection with  the  daily  fife  and  its  occurrences,  with  the  seasons  and  their 
appropriate  phenomena  and  occupations. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher,  before  beginning  upon  his  lesson, 
should  determine  for  himself  what  picture  and  what  group  he  will  use, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  investigate  the  picture  (and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  children's  standpoint),  and  bring  to  his  own  mind  and  make  clear  to 
his  own  consciousness  the  outer  and  inner  connection  of  the  details  repre- 
sented, what  is  determined  at  the  moment  of  going  on  by  the  picture,  what 
was  probably  the  action  preceding,  and  what  will  follow  it 

6.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  teachers  noticing  his  previous  study 
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or  th?  ])icture  in  the  ctoseat  connection  witb  their  eonception  of  it,  in  con- 
vernation  witb  the  children ;  but  be  must  be  cButioui  not  to  nsks  it  & 
hindrance  to  the  conveTUition. 

(>.  Ill  the  conVErulion,  tbe  teacher  ihauld  at  flnt  keep  himself  in  the 
background  as  much  as  possible.  He  Buggeate  the  subject,  aeta  the  talk  la 
motion,  and  leaves  it  to  the  chililrcn  ( ?)  to  cairy  it  on,  guides  their  atten- 
tion to  new  points  of  view,  deepens  or  generoliiea  the  com  prehension  of 
the  thing.  Errors  of  fact  or  logic  be  corrects  or  leaves  to  their  correction  ; 
errors  of  language  he  must  treat  forbearingly,  and  never  go  to  fiir  with 
this  as  to  turn  the  children's  attention  from  the  thing  to  the  form. 

7.  ^Vith  respect  to  the  development  of  High  German,  it  will  ipeedilf 
make  itself  manifest,  if  the  teacher  unites  the  pupils  of  tbe  first  and  those 
of  the  second  scboul  year  in  tbe  conversations  upon  tbe  picture*.  For  tbe 
second  class,  a  useful  lesson  in  writing  might  be  taken  &om  it,  after  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  conveisation. 

6.  It  is  to  be  recommended  generally,  that  the  teacher  at  the  close  of 
the  conversation  shall  make  a  repetition  of  what  bas  been  said  in  reference 
to  the  things  lying  about,  and  tbe  little  digressions  that  have  taken  place, 
and  make  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  now  will  say  more  himself,  while  the 
cbildrcn  listen  silently,  or  follow,  and  merely  take  part  by  anawering  ques- 
tions that  may  arise. 

Ifi.  luilructioit  m  Laiijaage  in  Ihe  Elementary  School.  A  Ouide/or 
Teachers,  by  H.  li  Rueoo,  Professor  in  University.  Beme,  1872. 
This  work  is  designed  for  a  guide  for  initructioa  in  languagti  in  elemen- 
tory  classes.  There  are  the  three  Rrst-school  olaasBs,  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  Berne  schools.  The  author  gives  that  direction  to  object- teaching 
which  makes  its  difficulties  lie  rather  in  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  tbsn 
in  language.  Instruction  in  language  is  not  with  him  dead,  abstract  exer- 
cise in  thinking,  but  the  greatest  possible  and  most  living  conversations 
with  it,  and  practice  in  it.  In  tbe  lower  clssa  only  tbe  intuitive  thmking 
and  thinking  intuition  is  considered,  and  everything  must  be  kept  at  ■ 
distance  which  would  lead  to  empty  abstractions.  So  the  elementary  teach- 
ing of  language  is  at  the  same  lime  instruction  in  thmgt,  and  all  inatmo- 
tion  in  things  at  tliat  stage  is  instruction  in  language  also.  There  i>  slio 
a  stage  uf  the  progress  in  which  the  two  are  intimately  connected;  by 
wliicb  a  root,  as  it  were,  is  formed,  out  of  wluch  at  a  later  atage,  both 
subjects  of  instruction  grow  as  independent  stems.  This  intimate  eonnae* 
tion  and  interpenetration  of  both  sidles  is  Object-teaching. 

Tbe  little  work  contains  the  first  instruction  in  Beading  and  Writing; 
Object- io;iching,  and  Esercisci  in  Grammar  ;  everything  in  the  most  inti- 
mate con  necdon  possible,  although  IV e  could  have  wished  it  difierent,  pet- 
hapt,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Grammatical  Exercise*.  The  whole  ia  an 
ingenious,  wise  work,  and  deserves  a  wide  spread  on  anxHint  of  the  jviii- 
dples  brought  into  uie  and  applied. 
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ITEMOIR. 

Peter  Ramus  (Pierre  la  Bamee),  whose  life  and  labors  present  a 
summary  view  of  the  educational  conditiou  and  reforms  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  France,  was  bom  in  1515,  in  an  obscure  village 
in  Vermandois.  Ilis  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Liege, 
which  was  driven  away  from  Burgundy  in  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  His  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  to  manual  labor,  as  was  also  his  father,  and  when  a  boy,  the 
future  teacher  and  author  was  a  pig-watcher.  But  in  this  stern 
school  of  poverty  and  early  labor  he  acquired  that  resolute  purpose 
which  overcame  ordinary  weaknesses  and  defied  the  most  formid- 
able hindrances.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  quite  a  lad,  he 
hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  an  uncle,  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  who  gave  him  shelter,  purchased  a  few  books,  and 
sympathized  in  his  purpose  to  become  a  scholar.  When  these 
slender  resources  failed,  he  entered  the  domestic  service  of  a  master 
regent,  who  lived  in  the  College  of  Xavarre,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned institutions  of  the  University.  By  day  he  performed  such 
labors  as  were  assigned,  hearing  portions  of  the  lectures  by  stealth, 
and  by  night  read  and  meditated  on  what  he  had  heard.  In 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
long  and  winding  course  which  led  to  the  degree  of  master — and  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  defended  with  such  fertile  resources  of  argu- 
ment and  rhetoric  his  bold  thesis — assailing  the  soundness  of  the 
whole  Aristotelian  philosophy,  against  all  comers,  tor  an  entire  day, 
as  to  obtain  his  degree  amid  a  storm  of  applause.  To  enable  him 
to  pay  the  fees  exacted  *by  the  University,  his  mother  and  uncle 
united  their  slender  tneans — the  former  parting  with  articles  of 
house-keeping,  and  the  latter  alienating  a  portion  of  his  little  field  \ 
for  this  purpose — a  sacrifice  which  the  poor  scholar  made  every 
eflfort  immediately  to  restore,  and  ever  after  remembered  his  family 
with  gratitude.  He  at  once  exercised  his  privilege  as  master  by 
teaching  logic  and  belles-letters  in  the  College  of  Mans,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  Ave-Maria,  and  gathered  quite  a  crowd  of  listeners^ 
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He  extended  Ins  readings  anil  criticism  to  Qiiintilian  aud  Cicero, 
and  eiicourHo;cJ  free  (juustious  aud  discuBBioas  among  bis  hearers. 
Xot  cuuteiit  witli  asiuuling  thu  fiubstniicc  and  metliod  of  Aristotelian 
{iliilositpiiy,  orally,  lie  icRortud  to  the  prcBs,  and  published  in  Latin, 
liii)  lHvitiutia,  or  Didaclir.  Inntilutiont,  and  Rettiarkt  oti  AriittotU, 
Tliu  (lebiitu,  with  his  adversaries,  was  eoun  adjourned  from  ttie 
fui'uni  of  scholars  and  professoi-s  to  the  domain  of  the  courts,  and 
fiuiilly  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm,  where  Francis  I,,  King 
of  Frnricc,  the  Founder  of  the  Royal  College,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  welcome  new  studies,  proninlgatcd  the  following  decree : 

Fu.uiCI^  b;  tliu  (crdce  of  Ood,  King  of  France,  to  nil  vrlio  will  aee  Ibis  pres- 
ent, (irceliiig.  Wlii'n^its,  tlicro  is  slit^iitwnmmg  or  the  truubli^  occurriii);  to  our 
diiir  iiiul  wr.-ll  bi'li>vi>d  diiuglitLT,  tliu  Uiilversitj'  of  Part^  because  of  two  I>«k9 
uiii'lu  \if  Uxster  Pierre  Itutnus,  iiititltjd,  DiaUdiroit  Inslitalumm,  nod  the  otlier 
AiiJ-ili.Ua  aiitHi-ulf-:r.''ioa<n.  luid  of  t1iL>  suit  and  diirccvuces  arising;,  eu;. — wo 
liiivc  cuiiti^nni'rl,  )ii]ppn,iif>i>d  and  ubolishi'd,  we  do  contemn,  suppress  aud  abot- 
b<li  tlie  kM  Ixiokm  and  huve  tiiailu  and  do  mulcc  pivliibilions  and  waniini;*  to 
nil  priiiUTiiuiiii  Uiukgolk'ni  of  inir  K.iiigduiii,  Quls,  domains,  nud  seigiiioriod,  am] 
10  ]i!l  ■i5li..Tmi!)j'ctiiol'wIintcsvi' wmditioii  aii'l  estate  tbeybe,  tbut  tbcf  neiiber 
wll.  roL-iil,  tic,  under  [Kiiti  of  connsoaliua  or  corporal  puaishcieut;  and  like- 
wise' to  tlie  mill  ItnaiiM  to  reud  (no  nioru  to  teueli)  liis  said  bixiksj  nor  to  have 
liiviu  wKiti'U,  or  lyitii'.il.  ur  publiidied.  or  spread  abroad  in  an;  manner,  nor  to 
runil  in  diuli.i.'tics  ur  jdiiliiMipy,  in  any  woj  wlialurtr,  wltliout  our  exprcAS  pcr- 
njl««fnn,  and  iilsi)  to  mw  hh  hnjc-  >Htk  rtaKtUn  and  iiivKtlvtt  agitinsl  Abisstotlc 
aud  Mer  iitwienf  autliurs  reci'ived  aud  upimnred,  apiuost  our  said  daaglicer,  the 
UiilvcTiutj,  and  snlU'rcd  by  tliu  Hiime,  undur  pcuultiee  above  mentiontid.  So 
we  \fw.  iMuiuuindiuent  to  our  provost  of  Paris,  preserver  or  tbo  privileges  of 
fail]  ['uivunitj,  tluit  ho  may  eiiuHe  the  present  ordinance  and  judgment  to  be 
exe.'Ulud,  ete.  In  testinioiiy  of  tliis,  we  have  affiled  our  seal  to  thin  prnwnt. 
tiivi'n  ut  Puris,  Marcli  2,  year  of  Grace  1SI3.  Hy  the  King,  ;oa,  Ibe  Chancd- 
lur  iif  CliBsuiige,  tjiint'  present. 

linmus  was  silenced — but  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
of  Lftrraine,  wlio  bad  be-'n  a  fellow  student  of  bis  at  Navarre,  and 
who  on  the  death  of  Fr.arKls  I.  obtained  in  1547  from  his  successor, 
a  revocation  of  the  liti-niry  interdict.  In  the  meantime  he  taught 
iiiatliemntics,  and  in  1544  published  a  Lntin  version  of  Euclid,  and 
luade  this  liniueh  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Paris.  In  this  year  he 
wa>  invited  by  tlie  principal  of  the  College  of  Proslcs  to  lecture  on 
£l'>i|uence,  where  h'n  fervid  iitternnces  restored  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  which  hicl  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  plague.  In  the  fob 
lowing  yenr  he  was  ma<le  principal  of  the  institution,  which  post  he 
held  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  for  (he  mostof  his  time,  after  1551, 
he  was  profc>«or  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
France.  In  nil  the  educational  discnssions  of  his  time,  touching 
fjrainmar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  philosophy,  mathematics,  the  French, 
Lnlin,  and  Greek  languages,  be  not  only  spoke  in  his  lecture-room, 
but  published — his  ilitTerent  treatises  amounting  to  npwards  of 
fifty — many  of  which  passed  through  several  editions.     Hu  criti- 
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cisins  on  tbe  studies  and  administration  of  the  university,  subjected 
him  to  bitter  attacks  from  the  regents,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
reformatory  doctrines,  involved  him  in  the  religious  persecutions  of 
the  day,  and  he  died  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  tbe  26th  of  August,  1572. 

Simple  in  his  personal  habits,  he  slept  on  straw,  rose  with  the 
dawn,  and  worked  all  day  in  his  study  and  lecture  room.  After 
setting  apart  enough  to  meet  his  own  frugal  expenses,  he  shared 
with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with  poor  scholars,  the  moiety 
of  his  earnings,  and  the  other  portion  he  consecrated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  the 
occupant  of  which  was  to  be  named  in  convocation,  and  to  hold 
the  position  for  only  three  years,  without  formal  re-election. 

EDUOATlOJfAL  WORK. 

The  influence  of  Ramus  on  educational  progess  was  felt  (1,)  in 
his  persistent  opposition  to  Aristotelian  scholasticism  which  then 
ruled  the  University ;  (2,)  in  his  efforts  to  renovate  the  organization 
and  administration  of  higher  studies ;  and  (3,)  his  sagacious  simpli- 
fication of  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction. 

1.  lie  was  eminently  successful  in  recognizing  the  value  of  other 
studies  and  authors  than  those  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  he  illustrated  the  fervid  genius  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  finished  rhetoric  of  Cicero,  to  whose  works 
1m  introduced  his  students. 

2.  His  Avertissement  sur  la  reforme  de  runiversite  de  Paris,  at 
once  exposes  the  abuses  which  had  overgrown  the  university  organ- 
ization, and  points  out  the  remedy.  Having  felt  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  hardship  which  the  fees  exacted  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees  imposed  on  the  indigent  [that  of  a  licentiate  being  fifty-six 
livres ;  of  a  doctorate  of  medicine,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
livres;  and  of  theology,  one  thousand],  he  says  to  the  king: 
"  Put  a  stop  to  such  impositions,  which  bars  the  course  of  philos- 
ophy, theology  and  medicine,  to  honest,  worthy,  and  talented  pov- 
erty ;  redeem  the  number  of  able  masters ;  pay  the  most  deserving 
from  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  make  their  lectures  free — or  else 
let  the  remuneration  of  all  the  lectures  be  drawn  from  the  monastic 
endowments  which  are  now  practically  wasted.  In  the  faculty  of 
Arts  establish  chairs  of  mathematics  and  physics ;  in  the  juridical 
faculty,  a  chair  of  civil  law ;  in  the  medical  faculty,  chairs  of  Bot- 
any, Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  and  practical  Chimie,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  professors,  in  the  style  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  in  the  the- 
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ologicsl  (acuity,  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  &nd  New  Testament* 
ill  tlieir  originnl  l:tDgiiag>;s.  Draw  a  distitictJoD  hetwcen  the  Gtudi«s 
uf  the  schools  nud  thu  uullogus,  and  tho»o  of  the  Unirereit}'  proper, 
icruaiiditig  to  the  former  Graiumnr,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  aud  tlias 
improve  the  mctliods  of  higher  iostructiou."  The  reforms  h*re 
briefly  stated  it  was  reserved  for  another  century  to  suggest,  aud  to 
still  atiotlier  to  introduce ;  and  their  fniitful  instmctioD  U  only  now 
part  of  the  gloi^  of  the  luudera  University. 

3.  The  laliors  of  Ramus  in  simplifying  text-books — in  epitomiE- 
iuir  the  recorded  truths  of  science,  and  arranging  them  in  clear  log- 
ical sequence  for  the  learner,  were  more  immediately  sncccssftil. 
He  publisliud  grammars  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Latin. 
Greek,  and  French  languugcs;  and  was  the  first  eminent  teacher 
who  made  his  vernacular  a  regular  study  in  the  schools. 

Ill  lihctoric  he  followed  Oicero,  excluding  much  before  taught,  ss 
bcloiiiritig  to  logic,  and  made  it  eminently  a  popular  study. 

Tii  Dialcettc,  be  simplified  the  details  and  restricted  the  field  of 
di:?cussioii.  Ho  resolved  the  whole  subject  into  nature,  art,  and 
praclii'c.  The  art  must  proceed  from  the  obscrvatioD  and  imltadoD 
of  what  men  actually  do  from  natural  reason  and  hnmaa  experience. 
Logic  ho  would  bring  out  of  the  study  of  terms,  into  the  necessiUcs 
of  discourse.  lie  carried  his  pupils  beyond  the  form  of  words  into 
the  beauty  and  science  which  they  wore  intended  to  embody. 
Milton  adopted  the  views  of  Ramus  in  his  '  Summary  of  Logic' 
published  in  1673,  and  Andrew  Melville  made  them  his  guide  in  his 
logic  elai>ses  at  Gla.-i(row. 

In  Mathematics  and  Physics  be  was  eminently  the  creator  of  new 
i  disciplines,  making  aritbmetjc,  geometry,  ethiea,  mechanics,  astion- 
'  omy,  and  the  ]>hcnomena  of  nature,  subjects  of  study  in  French 
siehoiiU  long  before  they  became  embodied  in  the  cnniculum  of 
other  nations.  In  his  methods  of  treating  them  he  was  tnily 
philosophical.  He  laid  down  but  few  rules,  and  these  were  evolved 
ti'oni  the  problems,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  applicationa. 

•Ill  llnu.thc  ci.nniril  at  E>ni>>oii>  iiiirritlrtc^  iIm  itrnMofoT  Aiutotl*,  ud  aod«iHd  bii 
wrirlnpi  u>  bp  ImnHl :  m  l3l5.Ui>k;il«nr  llis  Pope  einplnl  Ihi  OiyjiM  fmathtt  i  bb^iw 
ii-itioii,  Hiid  lUinmlU  tg  In  Ijiukt;  In  1S3I.  Gmtoiw  IX.  HKlalt  lUowad  tha  nadiu  of  Ita 
.V<  (nwtwju  B>d  I'jlniu ;  in  lOt,  hii  nnwwnc  R>i>«Kd  ill  mliktiwi :  ia  19M,  ha  mtt 
»rKR<-niiniidid  to  la  lii»ht  la  Iha  gnltmaT  oTPiitu:  t^Aa,  id  lUT,  ^u>  NiclnlnT.  aal 
iinljallnndIliMB.but.tolkcil>tali<Uicirn!n|ili(iii.liiinHir  InnlaMpamef  Itan  iBtoLatta. 

Thr  tiiniinei  bT  ArlMMla,  In  Um  iliflinnt  em  nf  HiaeiiUliTa  aetidli.  fann  aa  iBlnatiai 
-'■ inlinkMiajef  [Aikwiph/.    DHuaDxad  alonatinaaiUwIaiteDrjta^  ~*  *" ^ 


(ha  IbiiBtMiitH  nf  Mr^^;  uvaptnl  »t  aaother  t 

'*    -'.---  't^nn  aailLvit  uf  tniUt;  daiaied  bj 
iMlHcniiiig  fur  a  wktie  to  <hu«  in  U 

lait,aTn  Krivn  wiifc  nawitHnfUi  In  — ^ _  _ 

upMna^UBiownalkiiif  intbtMipingrhnBai  Itiiifcl      Bi 


Ii4  urHcIlbail  u  tlw  eril«nnn  aailwil  uf  tiulh:  dainwd  ij  uunaiitla  miUm  :  all 
lv1tlinanrfiilKrlLaMlH«iiii([ru(a*kHetB<hu«in  ilHirilii|iu, IT  bM  topi 
I  fkU.  he  haa,  nererthvlaii,  arn  Kiitra  wllh  new  atitnfih  In  every  era  at  liilalUiilwal 
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CoHPAYBtf,  in  his  Historic  de  Doctrines  de  V  Education  in  France^ 
thus  summarizes  the  educational  work  of  Ramus: 

RADICAL  PBDAGOOICAL  BBFOBMBB. 

Ramus  belongs  to  the  history  of  pedagogy  not  only  by  his  conceptions 
and  his  works,  but  by  his  acts  and  his  life,  and,  we  may  add,  even  by  his 
death.  In  striking  at  him,  his  adversaries  saw  only  the  protestant;  they 
looked  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  scholastics  and  of  the  old  methods, 
the  indefatigable  denouncer  of  the  abuses  of  the  university.  Ramus,  as 
M.  Renan  has  justly  said,  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  martyr  to 
good  mental  discipline  than  a  martyr  to  liberty  of  conscience.  He  would 
have  nature  demonstrated  by  herself  in  the  spirit  of  Comenius. 

Nothing  could  be  more  troubled,  more  dramatic,  than  the  life  of  that 
battler  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Grandson  of  a  collier,  son  of  a  laborer, 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Navarre  as  the  servant  of  one  of  the  scholars, 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestic.    By  energy  of  work 
and  force  of  will  he  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  of  his  condition,  but 
the  prejudices  of  the  times,  aroused  by  the  temerity  of  his  attacks,  pur- 
sued him  with  hatred,  and  were  disarmed  only  by  his  death.     His  great 
crime  was  his  having  dared  to  speak  ill  of  Aristotle.     It  is  tiiic  that  upon 
this  point  he  went  beyond  all  bounds,  insolently  decrying  him  whom  the 
superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  had  exalted  to  the  clouds.     Aristotle  was 
considered  infallible  by  the  scholastics;  and  now  Ramus  boldly  repre- 
sented his  works  as  a  tissue  of  errors.     QiuBcumque  ab  Aristotde  dicta  essent 
eommentUia  esse,  was  the  title  of  the  thesis  which  he  presented  in  1536  in 
order  to  obtain  the  title  of  master  of  art&    So  violent,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
so  imjust  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerations  of  the  middle  ages,  pro- 
voked a  veritable  unchaining  of  insults  and  persecutions  upon  the  au- 
dacious critic.     Professor  Galland  called  him  a  parricide.*     He  was 
judged  by  a  special  tribunal,  and  two  books  which  he  had  published  in 
1543,  under  the  title  of  DicUectica  partiHones  et  AristoteUcai  aninuidversumes, 
were  suppressed  and  condemned.    In  a  sentence  pronounced  by  Francois 
I,  in  the  month  of  March,  1548,  he  formally  forbade  Ramus  to  teach  or 
to  publish  his  doctrines.     "  We  prohibit  the  said  Ramus  from  using  any 
more  such  maledictions  and  invectives  against  Aristotle,  or  other  ancient 
authors  who  have  been  received  and  approved,  or  against  our  so-called 
daughter,  the  university,  and  its  partisans."     Ck)ndemned  to  silence. 
Ramus  was  not  discouraged.     Nominated  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Presles  f  in  1545,  he  interested  in  his  cause  Cardinal  Guise,  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  his  old  fellow-student  and  preceptor  of  Henry  II.    He  had  ded- 
icated to  him,  in  1514,  an  edition  of  the  elements  of  Euclid.    Thanks  to 
his  i>owerful  intervention,  Henry  II,  revoking  the  sentence  of  Francois 
I,  granted  liim  in  1547  "  the  full  use  of  his  pen  and  his  tongue,"  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Bayle. 

Ramus  used  this  liberty  to  attack  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  conse- 
quently excited  renewed  anger  among  the  fanatics  of  antiquity.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  incessant  scoldings  of  his  adversaries.  Ramus  was  called 

*  Bamns  called  Galland  the  bad  i^ini  of  the  UniTentty  of  Paris,  of  which  he  WM 
rector  in  1548.         t  The  CoUege  was  thereafter  the  residence  of  Bamos. 
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to  the  College  of  Fruacc,  in  1S51,  by  the  favor  of  tbo  k\dg,  to  oceui^  ft 
new  chair,  created  purposely  for  him  under  the  title  of  Chair  of  tloqumet 
and  ji/iilonophg.    Ilia  tcacluDg  io  this  place  was  moat  brilliant. 

The  roj/al  lecturer  grouped  arouiul  hia  chair  two  tbouaaud  auditors.  In 
the  dedieutiuu  of  his  i))K'iiiDg  k-Kson,  Itamus  said:  "Mj  IcBsoa  was  pro- 
nounctd  iu  the  midst  of  ho  large  a  concoui'sc  of  people  that  manj  ptiriOQS 
hod  lo  l)e  curried  oul  of  the  liall  hulf  foinling,  oud  llie  orator  himself,  in 
tliot  great  heat,  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and  just  i'.ica|M-d 
asphyxia."  But  new  Mrugglea  nwaiU-d  a  philosopher  "too  desirous  of 
novellici!,"  according  to  lliu  expression  of  Elii:nne  Pnsquier,  "loliveia 
peace  with  his  coutemporurice."  It  is  well  known  wbat  a  noise  wasmnde 
liy  Ihc  ridiculous  quurrel  about  gvU^utt  and  qua)i-q\iam,  which  the 
sorbouues  wished  lo  pronounce  kin-kit  and  kan-kan,  while  Rnmuc  anil 
some  others  held  on  lo  the  pronunciation  of  the  «.•  The  muttL-r  was 
carried  liutore  the  parliament. 

Ramus  stirred  up  llic  most  serious  strife  by  his  altempts  at  refonn  in 
grammar,  riietoric,  and  logic.  Moreover,  from  1961,  Ramus  do  longer 
concealed  Ms  sympatliy  for  Calvinism. 

In  sliort,  by  Ihc  superiority  of  his  knowledge  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
truly  clo<iiient  sijccch,  perhaps  also  by  the  too-trenchant  tone  and  arro- 
gance of  his  discourses  and  writings,  he  excited  the  animoeity  of  some  of 
bis  colleagues.  His  most  formidable  enemy  was  Jacques  Cbarpentier.  of 
whom  the  friendship  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  iufiuence  of  the  court  bad 
made  royal  lecturer  of  mathematics  in  tbo  College  of  France,  although  he 
himself  confessed  hia  profound  ignorance  of  that  science.  One  may 
judge  of  the  quality  of  teaching  at  that  time  wbcn  he  is  told  that  Cbar- 
pentier, in  order  to  keep  his  place,  promised  to  make  himself  qualified  to 
Xcach  mathematics  iu  less  than  three  months. 

By  denouncing  the  incapacity  of  bis  colleague,  by  revolting  against  a 
seandidous  nomiuation,  by  energetically  demanding  guarantees,  cxamink- 
tlons,  and  compctillons.  In  order  lo  secure  the  recruiting  of  the  profes- 
sors. Ramus  stirred  up  the  enmities  that  were  secretly  fomenting  against 
him,  and  re-anakened  those  which  had  apparently  been  put  to  bleep,  so 
that  he  had  to  defend  his  chair  at  the  same  time  against  Catholics,  o^iinst 
tlie  di^lcipIes  fuidiful  to  Arixtotle,  again-st  those  jealous  and  envious  of  bis 
talent,  and  against  his  personal  enemies.  By  turns  dispossessed  of  Uis 
title  of  professor,  or  re-establisbed  in  bis  functions,  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war,  be  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Qcnnony.  lie 
went  from  eiiy  to  city,  offering  his  perviccs  to  the  universities,  received 
at  first  with  suspicion  as  the  blasphemer  of  Aristotle,  but  almost  eveiy- 
wherc  rorfiiniiie  ciioui;li  to  reconquer  public  favor  and  alter  tbc  atate  of 
minds  that  bid  bci.'n  prejudiced  against  him,  by  tbc  fcrveat  heat  of  his 
discourses.  lie  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  chair  of  phUosophy  in 
Geneva,  near  the  rector  of  the  university,  Theodore  de  Bexe.f  But  triaU 
were  of  little  importance  to  him;  he  was  supported  by  an  Indauitable 
firmness  of  character,  eompoeed  of  EcIMove  and  on  ardent  confldenoe  is 
the  future,     "I  bear  these  storms  without  pain  and  even  Joyfully,"  he 

•From  thi*  rtdiculoni  quirrel  cuu  the  word  ran-can, to  dtilguta  B  Ibollili  remor. 
»Di!  Bczn  replltd  In  Ramiin  tlutat  Beucratbej  woDld  not  daputiK  laiMBiim  oiMtu 
tram  tbc  opinion*  ot  Arlatotla. 
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said,  **  when  I  contemplate  the  lime  in  a  peaceful  future  wlien,  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  humane  philosophy,  men  will  have  become  better, 
more  polished,  and  more  enlightened."  He  worked  hapi>ily  for  that 
future  by  his  works,  by  hia  grammars,  by  his  dialectics,  by  the  plans  of 
reform  which  he  addressed  io  King  Charles  IX.  He  contributed  the  aid 
of  generous  foundations  to  this  work;  in  1588  he  bequeathed  to  the  Col- 
lege of  France  a  salary  of  500  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
from  which  should  be  taught  geometry,  optics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy. 
Such  a  man  should  have  deserved  the  gratitude  and  love  of  his  cotempor- 
aries.  But  the  world  is  not  always  sweet  to  innovators.  Ramus  knew 
it,  and  from  his  youth  he  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  tragic  end. 
*•  Since  we  have  declared  war  upon  the  sophists,  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
we  must  accept  a  glorious  and  intrepid  death,  if  need  be."*  In  1571,  when 
France  was  pacified,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  Ramus  returned  to  Paris,  but 
the  following  year,  the  nefarious  year  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  he  fell 
under  the  blows  of  **  fanaticism  envenomed  by  envy;"  he  died  like  Soc- 
rates, whom  he  had  perpetually  invoked,  and  called  his  preferred  master. 
Ramus  was  not  only,  like  Rabelais  or  Montaigne,  a  theorist  who  pro- 
pose his  dreams.  A  professor,  and  a  zealous  professor,  he  had  through 
his  functions  of  professor  the  power  to  realize  at  least  some  portion  of 
his  plans.  It  is  not  exaggerating  his  merit  to  consider  him  as  the  initiator  y 
of  what  is  now  called  superior  teachingy^et  us  follow  him  first  in  his 
chair  in  the  College  of  Prance,  in  order  to  judge  of  his  methods.  We 
will  then  see  how  his  books  have  contributed  to  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  methods  of  study,  and  at  last  we  will  designate  the  reforms  which 
be  solicited,  in  vain,  it  is  true,  from  the  power  of  kiogs. 

FROFESSORSniP  IN   THB   COLLEGE  OF   FRANCE. 

The  title  of  the  chair  which  Henry  11  created  in  1551  in  favor  of  Ramus, 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  would  be  enough  to  characterize  the 
teaching  of  the  master  who  was  first  appointed  to  fill  it.  Ramus,  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  had  learned  to  love  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, clearness  and  brilliancy  of  form;  he  detested  the  barbarous  jargon, 
and  the  dryness  of  style  which  had  been  held  in  honor  for  centuries,  f  He 
first  mingled  literature  and  eloquence  in  his  lessons  in  philosophy.  One 
of  the  grievances  most  frequently  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  is 
his  explaining  the  poets  and  orators  with  great  dignity  of  gesture  and 
language.  At  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  quoting 
Aristotle  and  reading  fastidious  abstracts  of  philosophy  he  was  blamed  for 
being  eloquent,  and  for  giving  science  a  little  fire  and  life.  The  prime 
merit  of  Ramus  was  having  freed  philosophy  from  the  barbarous  forms  of  | 
scholasticism.  "  I  used  all  diligence,"  he  says,  "  in  treating  education  in 
the  Socratic  method,  investigating  and  demonstrating  experiment,  and 
retrenching  the  superfluity  of  rules  and  precepts.  It  has  been  my  study 
at  all  times  to  remove  from  the  path  to  the  liberal  arts  all  the  thorns  and 

*  RamoB  was  the  flnt  man  to  open  the  door  Ibr  private  individuals  to  be  invited,  and  to 
create  public  proreMon. 

t  Long  before  Ramus  was  called  to  the  College  of  France,  he  opened  courses  of  lessons 
in  the  College  of  Ave  Maria.  "  There,  for  the  first  time  in  the  University  of  Paris,"  says 
Mr.  Waddington,  "  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  read  in  the  same  classes,  and  the 
poets  and  orators  were  ezphdned  at  the  same  time. 
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of  (he  picture  in  the  cloBest  connection  vith  their  conception  of  it,  in  con- 
versation vith  the  children ;  hut  he  must  be  cantioui  not  to  make  it  a 
hindrance  to  the  conversation. 

6.  lu  the  converaation,  the  teacher  should  at  fint  keep  bimaelf  ia  the 
background  as  much  as  poBsiblc.  He  suggeBta  the  subject,  sets  the  talk  in 
motion,  and  leaves  it  to  the  children  (?)  to  carry  it  on,  guides  their  atten- 
tion to  new  points  of  view,  deepens  or  gcneraliies  the  comprehension  tit 
the  thing.  Errors  of  fact  or  logic  he  corrects  or  leaves  to  their  correction; 
errors  of  language  he  must  treat  forbearingl]',  and  never  go  ao  ^  irilh 
this  as  to  turn  the  children's  attention  from  the  thingto  the  form. 

7.  With  respect  tu  the  development  of  High  German,  it  will  apeedilf 
make  itself  manifest,  if  the  teacher  unites  the  pupils  of  the  first  and  those 
of  the  second  school  year  in  the  conversations  upon  the  pictures.  For  the 
second  class,  a  useful  lesson  in  writing  might  be  taken  from  it,  altxt  the 
conclusion  of  the  conversation. 

8.  It  ia  to  be  recommended  generally,  that  the  teacher  at  the  close  of 
the  conversation  shall  make  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  in  reference 
to  the  things  lying  about,  and  the  little  digressions  that  have  taken  place, 
and  make  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  now  will  say  more  himself,  while  the 
children  listen  silently,  or  follow,  and  merely  take  put  by  answering  ques- 
tions that  may  arise. 

15.  Inalruclion  in  Language  in  the  Elementary  SchooL  A  Ouidt/or 
Teachers,  by  H.  11.  RuEOO,  Professor  in  Universitjr.  Berne,  1872. 
This  work  is  designed  for  a  guide  for  instruction  in  language  in  elemen- 
tary  classes.  There  are  the  three  first-school  classes,  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  Itcrne  schools.  The  author  gives  that  direction  to  object- teaching 
which  makes  its  diSculttes  lie  rather  in  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  than 
in  language.  Instruction  in  language  is  not  with  hira  dead,  abstract  exer- 
cise ill  tliinkug,  but  the  greatest  possible  and  most  living  conversations 
with  it,  and  practice  in  iL  In  the  lower  class  only  the  iuttiitive  thinking 
and  thinking  intuition  is  conKidered,  and  everything  must  be  kept  at  a 
diatance  which  would  lead  to  empty  abstractions.  So  the  elementary  teach- 
ing of  language  is  at  the  same  lime  instruction  in  tkittgs,  and  all  instruc- 
tion in  things  at  that  stage  is  instruction  in  language  also.  There  is  also 
a  stage  of  the  progress  in  which  the  two  ore  intimately  connected ;  by 
which  a  root,  as  it  were,  is  formed,  out  of  which  at  a  later  stage,  both 
aubjecia  of  instruction  grow  as  independent  stems.  This  intimata  connec- 
tion and  interpenetration  of  both  sidea  is  Object-teaching. 

The  little  work  conlnini  the  first  instruction  in  Reading  and  Writing; 
OhJecl-tcachiRg,  and  Exercises  in  Grammar  ;  everything  in  the  moat  ind- 
male  connection  possible,  although  ire  could  bave  wished  it  dtflerant,  per- 
haps, in  the  arrangement  of  the  Grammatical  Exerrasea.  ^e  whole  i*  an 
ingenious,  wise  work,  and  deserves  a  wide  spread  on  aooount  of  the  piin- 
dples  brought  into  nte  and  applied. 
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MEMOIR. 

Peter  Ramus  (Pierre  la  Bamec),  whose  life  and  labors  present  a 
summary  view  of  the  educational  condition  and  reforms  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  France,  was  bom  in  1515,  in  an  obscure  village 
in  Vermandois.  His  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Liege, 
which  was  driven  away  from  Burgundy  in  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  His  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  to  manual  labor,  as  was  also  his  father,  and  when  a  boy,  the 
future  teacher  and  author  was  a  pig-watcher.  But  in  tliis  stem 
school  of  poverty  and  early  labor  he  acquired  that  resolute  purpose 
which  overcame  ordinary  weaknesses  and  defied  the  most  formid- 
able hindrances.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  quite  a  lad,  he 
hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  an  uncle,  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  who  gave  him  shelter,  purchased  a  few  books,  and 
sympathized  in  his  purpose  to  become  a  scholar.  When  these 
slender  resources  failed,  he  entered  the  domestic  service  of  a  master 
regent,  who  lived  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned institutions  of  the  University.  By  day  he  performed  such 
labors  as  were  assigned,  hearing  portions  of  the  lectures  by  stealth, 
and  by  night  read  and  meditated  on  what  he  had  heard.  In 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
long  and  winding  course  which  led  to  the  degree  of  master — and  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  defended  with  such  fertile  resources  of  argu- 
ment and  rhetoric  his  bold  thesis — assailing  the  soundness  of  the 
whole  Aristotelian  philosophy,  against  all  comers,  Yor  an  entire  day, 
as  to  obtain  his  degree  amid  a  storm  of  applause.  To  enable  him 
to  pay  the  fees  exacted  -by  the  University,  his  mother  and  uncle 
united  their  slender  tneans — the  former  parting  with  articles  of 
house-keeping,  and  the  latter  alienating  a  portion  of  his  little  field  \ 
for  this  purpose — a  sacrifice  which  the  poor  scholar  made  every 
eflfort  immediately  to  restore,  and  ever  after  remembered  his  family 
with  gratitude.  He  at  once  exercised  his  privilege  as  master  by 
teaching  logic  and  belles-letters  in  the  College  of  Mans,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  Ave-Maria,  and  gathered  quiter  a  crowd  of  listeners^ 
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cisms  on  the  studies  and  administration  of  the  university,  subjected 
him  to  bitter  attacks  from  the  regents,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
reformatory  doctrines,  involved  him  in  the  religious  persecutions  of 
the  day,  and  he  died  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  the  26th  of  August,  1572. 

Simple  in  his  personal  habits,  he  slept  on  straw,  rose  with  the 
dawn,  and  worked  all  day  in  his  study  and  lecture  room.  After 
setting  apart  enough  to  meet  his  own  frugal  expenses,  he  shared 
with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with  poor  scholars,  the  moiety 
of  his  earnings,  and  the  other  portion  he  consecrated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  the 
occupant  of  which  was  to  be  named  in  convocation,  and  to  hold 
the  position  for  only  three  years,  without  formal  re-election. 

EDUOATIOyAL  WORK. 

The  influence  of  Ramus  on  educational  progess  was  felt  (1,)  in 
his  persistent  opposition  to  Aristotelian  scholasticism  which  then 
ruled  the  University ;  (2,)  in  his  efforts  to  renovate  the  organization 
and  administration  of  higher  studies ;  and  (3,)  his  sagacious  simpli- 
fication of  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction. 

1.  He  was  emineDtly  successful  in  recognizing  the  value  of  other 
studies  and  authors  than  those  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  he  illustrated  the  fervid  genius  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  finished  rhetoric  of  Cicero,  to  whose  works 
1m  introduced  his  students. 

2.  His  Avertissetnent  sur  la  reforme  de  Vuniversite  de  Paris,  at 
once  exposes  the  abuses  which  had  overgrown  the  university  organ- 
ization, and  points  out  the  remedy.  Having  felt  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  hardship  which  the  fees  exacted  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees  imposed  on  the  indigent  [that  of  a  licentiate  being  fifby-six 
liyres ;  of  a  doctorate  of  medicine,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
livres;  and  of  theology,  one  thousand],  he  says  to  the  king: 
"  Put  a  stop  to  such  impositions,  which  bars  the  course  of  philos- 
ophy, theology  and  medicine,  to  honest,  worthy,  and  talented  pov- 
erty ;  redeem  the  number  of  able  masters ;  pay  the  most  deserving 
from  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  make  their  lectures  free— or  else 
let  the  remuneration  of  all  the  lectures  be  drawn  from  the  monastic 
endowments  which  are  now  practically  wasted.  In  the  facnlty  of 
Arts  establish  chairs  of  mathematics  and  physics ;  in  the  juridical 
faculty,  a  chair  of  civil  law ;  in  the  medical  faculty,  chairs  of  Bot- 
any, Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  and  practical  Chimie,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  professors,  in  the  style  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  in  the  the- 
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ologieal  fticnlty,  the  intoqjrctation  of  Uio  Old  and  New  Te»tameiit» 
in  tlicir  original  langimgi-s.  Draw  a  diBtinctioa  between  the  studies 
uf  the  Rclioola  and  the  colleges,  and  those  of  the  University  proper, 
i-c  man  ding  to  the  former  Graniinar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  and  thus 
improve  the  mothoUa  <if  higher  instruction."  The  reforms  here 
brierty  stated  it  was  reserved  for  another  century  to  BJiggCBt,  and  to 
Mill  another  to  introduce;  and  their  friiitfiil  inatnicliou  is  only  now 
part  of  the  glory  of  the  iQudurri  University, 

3.  The  labors  of  Kamns  in  simplifying  texUbooks — in  epitomiz- 
ing the  recorded  tnitha  of  science,  and  arranging  them  in  clear  log- 
ical seqnence  for  tlio  learner,  were  more  immediately  aucccRsfu!. 
He  published  grammars  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Latlu, 
Gi'oek, and  French  languages;  and  was  the  first  euiineiit  teacher 
who  niailki  his  vumnciilar  a  regular  study  in  the  schools. 

In  Rhetoric  lio  followed  Cicero,  excluding  much  before  t&aght,  as 
belonging  to  logic,  and  made  it  cmiuently  a  popular  atndy. 

In  Dialectic,  he  simplified  the  details  and  restricted  the  field  of 
di.=i?ussion.  He  resolved  tlic  whole  subject  into  natnre,  art,  ftnd 
practice.  The  art  must  proceed  irom  the  observation  and  IinitatioD 
of  what  men  actually  do  from  natural  reason  and  human  experience. 
Logic  he  would  bring  out  of  the  study  of  terms,  into  the  Decessitios 
of  discourse.  lie  carried  his  pupils  beyond  the  form  of  words  into 
the  beauty  and  science  which  they  were  intended  to  embody. 
Milton  adopted  the  views  of  Ramus  in  his '  Summary  of  Logic' 
published  in  1C73,  and  Andrew  Melville  made  them  his  guide  in  hb 
logic  classes  at  Ola^ow. 

In  Mathematics  and  Physics  he  was  eminently  the  creator  of  new 
i  disciplines,  making  arithmetic,  geometry,  ethics,  mechamca,  sstroo- 
omy,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  subjects  of  study  in  French 
schools  long  before  Uiey  became  embodied  in  the  curricnlum  of 
other  nations.  In  bis  methods  of  treating  them  he  was  tnily 
philosophical.  Ho  laid  down  bnt  few  rules,  and  these  were  evolred 
'  from  the  problems,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  applications. 

*  III  IISKLIhe  CMinciL  at  Paituim  intonlirlR]  Ibg  nulinf  of  AiJitMb,  ud  toBiumttt  ka 
writiim  ^•  lir  bnnnl :  in  191.1.  lb*  leinto  of  Uw  Pn|a  tmpin]  tlii  Orgmm  froB  Ihat  canJaa- 
nalkiB.  met  onmiwl  It  In  ■>•  Unfht :  in  IS3).  tircfiin  IX.  naniaUi  ■down]  Iht  mtdi^  of  Ita 
MtUfligiitt  Hid  Mmiu  ;  in  ISM,  hl>  ninr»or  nantti  ill  ramrlctioD :  in  1100.  hm  nriu 
MR  onniuiM  u  he  uncln  In  tkt  uniimit}  nf  Pnrii ;  wUlg,  In  IMT,  Fm  Kicbolu  V.  dm 
uniT  ■llnmd  Umn.  bin.  hi  ftciliUU  Iktti  imAum,  biniHir  uuikud  otia  et  Ikan  ini*  UUl 

The  fhniu»  of  ArliiMW.  Id  Ok  d>ir«ni  bh  of  iiiKiilitin  Htiiltj,  fima  an  fainWH 
clinptar  in  th*  hUarr  of  riillonnliy.  Danninc^  M  dm  lim*  u  Dm  bttei  of  Urn,  ani  hii  nta 
linwrilhcd  ■«  tin  flmnlauit  uflinnjr:  lueiilsd  U  anolbn  tlma  u  diTiHl;  In^liad.aid  km 
wt' iii*^ibad  B  Iha  (rllthon  and  t«t  of  Ifnthj  <i1iiltntd  hy  anluonlille  pailiii ;  ama  Idial. 
iiitd  v»h  iioiHcfnlfari^nwl  HeHiinx  r<i>  a  vliilc  u  iliiin  in  Aiaii  dufnot,  IT  nM  to  wlib  «U 
(hMtHll.bahu,  nn«llicl(b,«tr  ■ri»a*itlinciruiinflbinoni]r«  of  inUUKtaal  acUn^. 
and  Id  iba  and  UNiUd  bw  lupniucr  a>  eiownid  king  iBItwMBpinorinuBUIbsaiki. — Btfum. 
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GoMPAYBi,  in  his  Histanc  de  Doctrines  de  V  Education  in  France^ 
thus  summarizes  the  educational  work  of  Bamus : 

RADICAL  PEDAOOOICAL  REFOBMBB. 

Ramus  belongs  to  the  history  of  pedagogy  not  only  by  his  conceptions 
and  bis  works,  but  by  bis  acts  and  bis  life,  and.  we  may  add,  even  by  bis 
deatb.  In  striking  at  bim.  bis  adversaries  saw  only  the  protestaut ;  tbey 
looked  upon  bim  as  the  enemy  of  tbe  scholastics  and  of  the  old  methods, 
tbe  indefatigable  denouncer  of  the  abuses  of  the  university.  Ramus,  as 
M.  Renan  has  justly  said,  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  martyr  to 
good  mental  discipline  tban  a  martyr  to  liberty  of  conscience.  He  would 
bave  nature  demonstrated  by  herself  in  tbe  spirit  of  Comenius. 

Nothing  could  be  more  troubled,  more  dramatic,  than  the  life  of  that 
battler  of  tbe  sixteenth  century.    Grandson  of  a  collier,  son  of  a  laborer, 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Navarre  as  the  servant  of  one  of  the  scholars, 
be  pursued  bis  studies  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestic.    By  energy  of  work 
and  force  of  will  he  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  of  his  condition,  but 
the  prejudices  of  the  times,  aroused  by  the  temerity  of  his  attacks,  pur- 
sued him  with  hatred,  and  were  disarmed  only  by  his  death.     His  great 
crime  was  his  having  dared  to  speak  ill  of  Aristotle.     It  is  true  that  upon 
this  point  be  went  beyond  all  bounds,  insolently  decrying  him  w^hom  the 
superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  had  exalted  to  the  clouds.     Aristotle  was 
considered  infallible  by  the  scholastics;  and  now  Ramus  boldly  repre- 
sented his  works  as  a  tissue  of  errors.     QiuBeumque  ab  Arigtotele  dicta  essent 
eommentitia  esse,  was  the  title  of  the  thesis  which  he  presented  in  1586  in 
order  to  obtain  the  title  of  master  of  arts.    So  violent,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
so  unjust  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerations  of  the  middle  ages,  pro- 
voked a  veritable  unchaining  of  insults  and  persecutions  upon  the  au- 
dacious critic.     Professor  Galland  called  him  a  parricide.*     He  was 
judged  by  a  special  tribunal,  and  two  books  which  he  had  published  in 
1543,  under  the  title  of  Dialeetiea  partitiones  et  AristoieHea  animadversiones, 
were  suppressed  and  condemned.    In  a  sentence  pronounced  by  Francois 
I,  in  the  month  of  March,  1548,  he  formally  forbade  Ramus  to  teach  or 
to  publish  his  doctrines.     "  We  prohibit  the  said  Ramus  from  using  any 
more  such  maledictions  and  invectives  against  Aristotle,  or  other  ancient 
authors  who  have  been  received  and  approved,  or  against  our  so-called 
daughter,  the  imiversity,  and  its  partisans."     Condemned  to  silence. 
Ramus  was  not  discouraged.     Nominated  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Prealesf  in  1545,  he  interested  in  his  cause  Cardinal  Guise,  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  his  old  fellow-student  and  preceptor  of  Henry  II.    He  bad  ded- 
icated to  bim,  in  1514,  an  edition  of  the  elements  of  Euclid.    Thanks  to 
his  iwwerful  intervention,  Henry  II,  revoking  the  sentence  of  Francois 
I,  granted  him  in  1547  "the  full  use  of  his  pen  and  his  tongue,"  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Bayle. 

Ramus  used  this  liberty  to  attack  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  conse- 
quently excited  renewed  anger  among  the  fanatics  of  antiquity.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  incessant  scoldings  of  his  adversaries.  Ramus  was  called 

•  Bamns  called  Oalland  the  bad  ^mina  of  the  Univeraity  of  Faria,  of  which  he  was 
rector  in  1518.         t  The  Collqj;c  waa  Uicreafter  the  reeideiioe  of  Bamua. 
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to  Uic  College  of  Fraucc,  in  lOlil,  by  the  favor  of  the  king,  to  occupy  K 
new  cboir,  cKat««l  purposely  for  him  under  the  title  of  Chair  of  elojuaiee 
and  p/iihtoiihy.     Hia  teaching  in  Ibis  plow  wea  most  brilliant. 

The  roi/al  Uetvrer  grouped  aixiuud  bis  cLur  two  tbausand  auditors.  Id 
the  dediciiliou  of  bii>  opi'iiiiig  lessou,  Ramus  eiud:  "My  losson  woapro- 
nounted  in  iLe  midst  of  no  laqju  n  concourse  of  peoiilt  that  many  person) 
had  to  lie  carried  out  of  the  liull  liulf  faiuliug,  and  the  orator  liimscif,  in 
that  great  heat,  was  taken  wiih  a  lit  of  coughing  nad  just  e«cupi->l 
asphyxia."  Bui  new  strugglea  awaited  a  philoeopbi-r  "loo  desirous  of 
novelties,"  according  to  the  ejcpreasion  of  Elienne  Pnsquier,  "to  live  in 
pcnoc  Willi  hi.s  conic Diiwniriee. "  It  is  well  known  what  a  noise  was  made 
by  the  ridiculous  quarrel  al>out  guin-qiiui  und  quan-giiam,  which  the 
SOrlKWues  wislied  to  pronouncjj  kix-l.it  and  kan-kan,  while  ILunus  nnil 
some  othcrM  held  on  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  v.'  The  mutter  was 
carried  liufore  tbc  parliament. 

Ramus  ntirrcd  up  the  most  serioua  strife  by  his  attempts  nt  refonn  in 
gramniiir,  rlieloric,  aud  logic.  Moreover,  from  1561,  Ramus  no  longer 
concealed  Ills  sympathy  for  Calvinii>aL 

In  sliort,  liy  the  Kuperiority  of  his  knowledge  nnd  the  brilliancy  of  hia 
truly  eloquent  spcccli,  perhaps  also  by  the  loo-trenclianl  tone  and  arro- 
gance of  Lis  discourses  und  writings,  he  excited  the  animosity  of  some  of 
Uis  colleagues.  His  moat  formidable  enemy  was  Jacques  Cbarpcntler.  of 
whom  tlic  fricndsltip  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  inSuencc  of  the  court  had 
made  royal  lecturer  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  although  he 
himself  confessed  his  profound  ignorance  of  that  science.  One  ma; 
Juitgc  of  the  quality  of  teaching  at  that  lime  when  he  is  told  that  Char- 
pentier,  in  order  to  keep  his  place,  promised  to  moke  himself  qualified  to 
teach  ninl hematics  in  leas  than  three  luonlhs. 

By  denouncing  the  incapacity  of  his  colleague,  by  revolting  against  a 
MMindnlous  noralnalion.  by  enei'getically  demanding  guarantees,  examinir 
tions.  nod  competitions,  in  order  to  secure  the  recruiting  of  the  profes- 
sore,  Ihimua  stin'ed  up  tbc  cuniiliex  lliat  were  secretly  fomenting  against 
him,  aud  re-awakened  those  which  had  apparently  been  put  to  sleep,  so 
that  he  hud  to  ilefend  his  choir  at  the  same  time  against  Catholics,  against 
the  distiples  faithful  to  Aristotle,  apiinst  those  jealous  und  envious  of  his 
talent,  and  against  his  personal  enemies.  By  turns  dispossessed  of  lii^ 
title  of  professor,  or  re^;stublisbed  in  his  functions,  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war,  be  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Oennany.  He 
went  from  city  to  city,  offering  liis  services  to  the  universities,  received 
at  first  with  suspicion  as  the  blasphemer  of  Aristotle,  but  almost  every- 
where fortnnale  enough  to  reconquer  public  favor  and  elt«r  the  state  o( 
minds  thai  hid  l>een  prejudiced  against  him,  by  the  fervent  heat  of  his 
discourses.  Ue  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  chair  of  philoeophy  in 
Geneva,  near  the  rector  of  the  university,  Theodore  dc  BoEe.f  But  triali 
were  of  little  importance  to  him:  he  was  supported  by  on  indotnitible 
firmness  of  character,  aomposcd  of  self-love  and  on  ardent  confidence  Id 
Ihe  future.     "I  bear  these  storms  without  pain  and  even  Joyfully," he 

*From  tbl>  Tidlculona  qnartel  ouaa  tbe  word  caA-can,  ta  dMlguila  a  fiioU*h  rosiar. 
t  Da  BczK  replied  (a  RiniDt  tlut  at  QaDiva  thcj  would  sol  daput  nt  fmrlHinn  auUait 
Iroill  Itic  oplnloni  of  Arbtolts. 
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said,  "  when  I  contemplate  the  time  in  a  i)eaceful  future  when,  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  humane  philosophy,  men  will  have  become  better, 
more  polished,  and  more  enlightened."  He  worked  h»pi)ily  for  that 
future  by  his  works,  by  his  grammars,  by  his  dialectics,  by  the  plans  of 
reform  which  he  addressed  lo  King  Charles  IX.  He  contributed  the  aid 
of  generous  foundations  to  this  work;  in  1588  he  bequeathed  to  the  Col- 
lege of  France  a  salary  of  600  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
from  which  should  be  taught  geometry,  optics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy. 
Such  a  man  should  have  deserved  the  gratitude  and  love  of  his  cotempor- 
aries.  But  the  world  is  not  always  sweet  to  innovators.  Ramus  knew 
it,  and  from  his  youth  he  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  tragic  end. 
"  Since  we  have  declared  war  upon  the  sophists,  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
we  must  accept  a  glorious  and  intrepid  death,  if  need  be.*'*  In  1571,  when 
France  was  pacified,  or  appeared  to  be  so.  Ramus  returned  to  Paris,  but 
the  following  year,  the  nefarious  year  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  he  fell 
under  the  blows  of  ''fanaticism  envenomed  by  env}';"  he  died  like  Soc- 
rates, whom  he  had  perpetually  invoked,  and  called  his  preferred  master. 
Ramus  was  not  only,  like  Rabelais  or  Montaigne,  a  theorist  who  pro- 
pose his  dreams.  A  professor,  and  a  zealous  professor,  he  had  through 
his  functions  of  professor  the  power  to  realize  at  least  some  portion  of 
his  plans.  It  is  not  exaggerating  his  merit  to  consider  him  as  the  initiator  y 
of  what  is  now  called  superior  teachingy/x^l  us  follow  him  first  in  his 
chair  in  the  College  of  France,  in  order  to  Judge  of  his  methods.  We 
will  then  see  how  his  books  have  contributed  to  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  methods  of  study,  and  at  last  we  will  designate  the  reforms  which 
he  solicited,  in  vain,  it  is  true,  from  the  power  of  kings. 

PBOFB880R8HIF  IN    THB    COLLEGE  OF    FRANCE. 

The  title  of  the  chair  which  Henry  11  created  in  1551  in  favor  of  RamoB, 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  would  be  enough  to  characterize  the 
teaching  of  the  master  who  was  first  appointed  to  fill  it  Ramus,  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  had  learned  to  love  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, clearness  and  brilliancy  of  form ;  he  detested  the  barbarous  jargon, 
and  the  dryness  of  style  which  had  been  held  in  honor  for  centuries. f  He 
first  mingled  literature  and  eloquence  in  his  lessons  in  philosophy.  One 
of  the  grievances  most  frequently  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  is 
his  explaining  the  poets  and  orators  with  great  dignity  of  gesture  and 
language.  At  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  quoting 
Aristotle  and  reading  fastidious  abstracts  of  philosophy  he  was  blamed  for 
being  eloquent,  and  for  giving  science  a  little  fire  and  life.  The  prime 
merit  of  Ramus  was  having  freed  philosophy  from  the  barbarous  forms  of  | 
scholasticism.  "  I  used  all  diligence,"  he  says,  "  in  treating  education  in 
the  Socratic  method,  investigating  and  demonstrating  experiment,  and 
retrenching  the  superfluity  of  rules  and  precepts.  It  has  been  my  study 
at  all  times  to  remove  from  the  path  to  the  liberal  arts  all  the  thorns  and 

*  RamoB  wa«  the  first  man  to  open  the  door  Ibr  private  individaals  to  be  invited,  and  to 
create  public  profeBaors. 

t  LoDK  before  Ramus  was  called  to  the  College  of  France,  he  opened  coorses  of  lessona 
in  the  College  of  Ave  Maria.  **  There,  for  the  first  time  in  the  University  of  Paris,"  says 
Mr.  Waddington,  '*thc  Greek  and  Latin  anthers  were  read  in  the  same  dasses,  and  the 
poets  and  orators  were  explained  at  the  same  time. 
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pi'bbles,  and  all  preventives  and  obstructions  from  minds ;  to  make  the 
way  plain  and  straight  in  order  to  attain  more  easily  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge but  the  practice  and  the  use  of  the  liberal  arts." 

To  render  study  easy  and  practical  was  the  thing  to  which  the  middle 
ages  had  given  the  least  attention.     It  is  Greek  wisdom,  the  inspiration  of 
Socrates,  which,  as  lianius  teaches  us,  brought  into  the  right  path  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  Collcf/e  Royal.     *'  When  I  came  to  Paris  I  fell  into  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  sophists,  and  they  taught  me  the  li1)eral  arts  by  questions  and 
disputatious.  .  .  After  I  was  nominated  and  graduated  for  master  of  arts, 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  judged  that  lliese  disputes 
had  brought  me  nothing  but  loss  of  time."    Is  not  this  precisely  the  reflec- 
tion that  Descartes  revived  in  the  following  century  with  the  same  feeling 
of  discounigement  and  the  same  complaints  upon  the  vanity  of  his  first 
studies?    Only  Descartes,  with  the  power  of  genius,  askecl  the  remedy 
only  of  himself;  Ramus  appealed  to  the  ancients.     **  I  felt  as  if  conducted 
by  some  good  angel  into  Xcnophon,  then  into  Plato,  where  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Socratic  philosophy;  and  then,  seized  with  joy,  I  put 
it  before  me  that  the  masters  of  arts  in  the  University  of  Paris  had 
deceiveil  themselves  by  thinking  that  the  liberal  arts  could  be  well  taught 
by  making  questions  and  conclusions;  but  that,  laying  all  sophistry  aside, 
the  right  way  was  to  explain  and  propose  practice." 

Besides  his  value  for  form  and  his  contempt  for  a  barbarous  philosophy 
{ab  humanitnte  aejuTicta),  which  characterized  Ramus,  is  the  serious  effort 
he  made  to  introduce  realism  into  logic,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute a  natural  and  solid  art  for  the  hollow  formulas  of  the  middle  agoa 
No  one  has  better  shown  that  logic  or  dialectics  takes  for  granted  the 
study  of  nature;  that  it  is  only  a  regulated  psychology.  "Above  all 
things,"  he  says,  *'we  ought  to  apply  all  our  strength  to  discover  what 
nature  can  do,  and  how  she  proceeds  in  the  employment  of  reason. 
Science  will  have  fulfilled  its  task  only  when  it  shall  have  reproduced 
natural  wisdom.  It  must  then  study  its  lessons  in  choice  minds  where 
they  are  as  it  were  innate."  It  is  impossible  to  understand  better  the  na^ 
ural  origin  of  logic.  Thus  understood,  dialectics  becomes  a  practical 
science,  in  which  Ramus  justly  discriminates  three  steps,  nature,  art,  and 
exercise :  what  we  should  at  the  present  day  and  in  our  modem  language 
call  psychological  gifts  (donnees),  the  rules  and  practice  of  logic. 

It  w^as  combating  scholastics  usefully  to  tench  a  simplified  and  rejuve 
nated  logic.  But  Ramus  served  the  cause  he  loved  better  still  by  pro- 
claiming, in  advance  of  Descartes,  the  principle  of  free  thought.  "  Reason 
is  the  queen  and  mistress  of  authority  {ratio  auctoritalcs  regina  dof/uTutque 
esse  d^bet").  Ho  did  more  besides  than  to  claim  the  rights  of  free  exam- 
ination ;  he  used  them.  His  only  fault  was  that  of  scattering  his  efforts 
over  all  the  points  of  human  thought,  and  consequently  ^of  fonndiDg 
nothing.  By  turns  humanist,  mathematician,  grammarian,  and  philos- 
opher, he  believed  in  a  universal  method  which  he  said  *'vt^  at  much 
Plato's  and  Aristotle's  as  it  w^as  that  of  Hippocrates  and  GaleA;  aa  much 
that  of  Virgil  and  Homer  as  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes."  From  this 
want  of  analysis,  this  superficial  universality,  results  the  relatm  medioc- 
rity of  his  works,  very  inferior  to  the  workman ;  works  of  <*»n^*rtpg 
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rather  than  of  definitive  organization;  the  faithful  image  of  an  age  more 
active  than  fertile,  and  which  criticised  rather  than  founded. 

However  it  may  be,  by  eloquence  of  form  and  liberty  of  thought, 
Rtmius  appears  to  us  as  the  first  professor  of  superior  teaching  in  our 
country.  Abelard  alone  might  dispute  this  title  with  him.  With  Ramus 
the  College  Royal  of  Fnince,  which  Francis  I  had  organized  only  by 
degrees,  without  any  view  of  it  as  a  whole,  became  truly  conscious  of  its 
peculiar  destiny  and  of  that  eminently  useful  role  in  which  the  research 
into  new  truths  is  mingled  with  the  exposition  of  acquired  facts.  The 
College  of  France  had  begun  its  catcer  towards  1530  by  two  chairs,  one  of 
Hebrew,  the  other  of  Greek.  The  studies  proscribed  by  the  university, 
immovable  and  full  of  routine,  found  a  refuge  in  a  college  which  has  been 
spiritually  compared  to  a  colony.  "The  College  of  France  was  to  the 
University  what  the  old  colonics  were  to  England,  an  open  asylum  to 
ever^-thing  that  did  not  find  itself  at  ease  in  the  mother  country."  Thus 
to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Hebrew,  to  the  chairs  of  Danes  and  Vatable,  was 
added  later  another  exiled  study,  civil  law,  national  law  which  tl\e  Uni- 
versity sacrificed  to  canonical  law.  In  1545,  the  College  Royale  counted 
twelve  lecturers,  seven  for  Greek  and  Hebrew,  one  for  Latin,  one  for 
philosophy,  two  for  mathematics,  one  for  medicine.  When  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  laity  and  endowed  by  the  king,  the  superior  teaching  was  at 
once  secularized  and  emancipated.  A  spirit  of  liberty  was  bom  which 
later  was  to  bear  its  fruits.  Ramus  was  the  most  living  expression  of  it 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  attractions  peculiar  to  his  temperament, 
with  the  giddiness  and  fire  which  distinguish  youth,  the  youth  of  ideas 
as  well  as  the  youth  of  men. 

STUDY  AND  USB  OP  PRKNCH  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

Besides  the  examples  given  of  high  teaching.  Ramus  served  the  cause 
of  instruction  in  all  its  steps  by  his  efforts  to  have  it  accomplished  in  the 
French  language.  We  know  how  great  was  the  empire  of  the  Latin  at 
that  time.  French  was  despised.  Bude  himself,  who  inspired  Francois 
I  to  found  the  College  of  France,  regarded  it  as  at  best  fit  only  to  describe 
the  art  of  hunting.  He  thought  Latin  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
noble  ideas  and  the  treatment  of  elevated  subjects.  Montaigne  himself 
was  suspicious  of  his  prose,  however  immortal,  and  said  he  wrote  a  book 
for  a  few  men  and  a  few  years.  "If  it  had  been  a  matter  of  duration," 
he  added,  "it  would  have  been  necessary  to  commit  it  to  a  more  con- 
firmed language.*  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits  as  well  as  in  three  of  the  imiversities,  the  pupil  was  punished 
for  having  spoken  otherwise  than  in  Latin  even  in  conversation  with  his 
comrades.  In  the  statutes  published  in  1698  by  order  of  Henry  IV,  to 
fail  to  attend  mass,  and  to  express  one's  self  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  are  two 
faults  of  the  same  order,  to  be  chastised  in  the  same  manner.  The  Uni- 
versity was  so  severe  upon  this  subject  that  one  day  a  paper  hanger,  har- 
rangued  in  Latin  by  the  rector  who  was  reproaching  him  about  his  goods, 

*Thi8  prejndice  aboat  the  ftnlltj  of  the  French  langmigo  lasted  a  long  time.  In  1688 
Malbrancho  wrote  to  Lenliuit,  a  German  the(»1ogian,  who  had  tranplated  Into  Latin  hia 
"  Rechtrche  de  la  veriU^:  **  I  am  very  happy  that  700  will  thus  render  immortal  what 
could  at  most  last  bat  a  century,  on  account  of  the  inconstancy  of  living  languages.'* 
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having  said,  "  Speak  French  and  I  will  answer  yon,"  was  axraignoa  before 
the  Puvliiimcnt  as  if  he  bad  commiltL'<l  a  crime.  Ramus  is  one  of  llioee 
who  dill  most  to  coinl«it  these  tniditionB  and  give  credit  to  the  national 
language.  lie  wis  amony  the  first  to  lipplaud  ilie  ordinance  of  Francis  I, 
who  prcBcrilwd  its  employment  in  Ihc  sentcncea  of  lUo  Parliament  and 
the  public  nets.  lie  dtinnndi-d  translationa  of  the  Bililo  iu  the  vulgaic. 
At  last  be  piil>liAbi!d  a  Frcnrh  dialectic  and  grammar  himself.  He  bad  ui 
heart,  he  Siiid,  "  to  put  llie  li1)unil  arts  not  onlj-  into  Latin,  for  the  duciors 
of  every  iiiilion,  Iml  into  ftench,  for  Pnince,  where  there  is  an  infiniiy  of 
good  minds  capable  of  all  knowledge  and  discipline  of  -n-bleb  tlicy  arc 
deprived  hy  the  diffiralry  of  language."  IIo  thus  fulfilled  tlic  wr.-ili  that 
Joachim  dii  Bellay  lind  formed  some  years  l>eforc  in  liia  Defence  and  iUii*- 
tratioH  of  the  FivniA  langvage:  "Tlien  if  the  pbilobophy  sown  by  Aris- 
totle and  Plalo  in  tbc  furlilc  attic  field  was  trausjilanlt^  into  our  plain 
French,  it  would  not  ))c  thruwing  it  among  roots  and  tbomfl,  'wbcre  it 
would  I)e  Iiarreii,  but  it  would  Ik  brinfrlng  it  near  from  afar,  and  turning 
it  from  a  stranger  into  a  citiicn  of  our  republic." 

DIALECTICS   AKD  LOGIC. 

/  The  Dialectics  of  Ramus  W)U«  the  first  original  philosopblcal  work 
'  written  in  our  language.  It  hiL'4  a  right  to  lie  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
logic  of  Port  Riiyal,  which  it  aulicipaled  and  ]irepared  for;  the  logic  of 
the  Oratiiire  bc-sidi^,  and  as  baH  been  said,  the  "logic  of  the  bumnni^" 
(feyig»e  hiimanUtf).  The  login  of  Port  Royal  cam*  to  be  the  logic  of  good 
Kense  and  Judgment,  while  waiting  for  the  great  »:icn^flc  logical  works 
of  ouriigo.  The  "nialectles"  of  Ramus  pretended  to  free  itself  from 
Aristotle,  but  in  reality  It  only  Khnok  olT  the  scholastic  yoke.  It  returned 
imeon.seionxly  to  the  luiturnl  logic  eodilied  in  the  AnaiUliet,  and  wbich 
Ramus  naively  carries  bock  to  Moses  and  even  to  Noah,  "whose  logic." 
Mr.  Waildington  wittily  saj-s,  "  is  uot  printed."  The  great  novelty  in 
I  the  Di.ili'rticH  of  Hanuia  was  the  introduction  of  examples  and  exercises. 
/  "To  attain  the  tnic  law  of  logic,"  said  the  author,  "it  is  not  enough  to 
\  know  how  to  gabble  its  ndcs  In  sehcwl,  but  it  is  necessary  to  practice 
from  tlK'poetii.  orators,  and  philosophers;  tliat  is.  fromallkindsof  minds.* 

"Few  precepts  and  mueb  praetlee."  is  the  pedagogical  principle  which 
Ramus  applied  in  his  difleKnt  gmmni.ara.  Another  merit  which  he  knew 
how  to  give  them  was  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  form,  a  merit 
unheard  of  luitil  his  time.  If  the  grommutical  methods  of  Rnmns  did 
not  oliliiiii  greiit  credit  in  France,  they  were  at  least  put  in  practice  and 
followed  by  fonigners,  luid  iwirliculariy  at  Salamanca  in  Spain,  by  the 
celcbnitRl  gmmmnrian,  Sunelius.  whom  Limcclot  quotes  in  terms  of 
eulogy.  Tliey  were  especially  used  with  profit  a  century'  Inter  by  the 
humanists  of  Port  Royal.  His  success  was  so  great  in  Germany  and  in 
protestant  countries,  tlntt  his  doctrines  received  a  name,  Bamifm. 

His  books,  and  particularly  his  arithmetic  and  geography  remained 
classics  for  a  long  lirac,  and  Milton,  in  1072,  published  a  logic  which  wa< 

*R>mni>  WM  anilctpited  t>y  twn  Fr<.-ncbin«i,  LeAivre  <!' EUpln  nod  Jean  k  IMoon, 
l>nth  wlvi'n-arlCH  or  the  BcholiBlic  nii'lliol ;  ilea  t>y  tico  OormBap.  RudnlDbe  Antedls  tat 
JohnStunn.    See  Aeiicolaiud  titumi.  io  Baniard'e   Gti 
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only  an  abridgement  of  the  Dialectics  of  Ramus:  Artis  Logica  vUnior 
institutio  ad  Pttri  Bami  methodum  concinnata, 

REFORMS  IN  THE  UNrVERSITT. 

The  work  of  Ramus  which  remains  for  us  to  examine  is  perhaps  the 
most  interestmg  of  all  those  produced  by  that  fertile  writer.  For  pre- 
cision and  neatness  of  ideas,  for  clearness  and  connection  of  reasoning, 
the  Avertissements  au  Rat  sur  la  reformation  de  V  Uhiversiie  de  Parts  follow 
the  Discours  de  la  Methode,  It  contains  circumstantial  details  upon  the 
real  state  of  study  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  author  gives  excel- 
lent advice  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  principal  abuse  which  Ramus  points  out  is  the  great  number  of 
professors  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  university,  and  consequently  the 
increase  of  expense  to  the  students.  "An  infinity  of  men,"  he  says, 
*'  who,  ignorant  as  well  as  learned,  have  undertaken  to  make  a  trade  of 
teaching  philosophy,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  or  theology.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  storm  which  has  despoiled  all  the  fields."  Indeed,  the  number 
of  professors  having  increased,  while  that  of  the  pupils  remained  the 
same,  it  had  been  necessary  to  be  extort ionous  upon  the  former  in  order 
to  pay  the  latter.  Thus,  for  the  pupil  in  philosophy,  **  by  ordinance  and 
statute,  the  expense  was  to  be  four  crowns  or  six  at  the  most."  It  had 
become  quadrupled,  and  rose  to  fifty  or  fifty-five  livres.  Ramus  gives  a 
curious  detail  of  the  different  articles  of  expense.  The  professor  touched 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  money  paid  by  the  student;  the  rest  was  used 
up  in  a  quantity  of  formalities.  "  Of  what  use,"  says  Ramus,  **  are  so  many 
signatures  and  seals  of  the  rector,  procurer,  receiver,  principal?  And 
why  so  many  gloves,  caps,  banquets,  to  prove  the  diligence  and  compe- 
tency of  the  disciple?  Where  do  so  many  purses  go,  and  to  what  use  are 
they  converted?  They  are  partly  distributed  to  the  procurers,  receivers, 
singers,  and  priests  who  say  mass  and  solemn  vespers;  a  good  part  of 
this  money  is  even  spent  in  candles  for  the  Day  of  Purification." 

In  the  faculties  of  theology  and  medicine  instruction  was  still  more 
expensive,  the  exactions  still  greater.  While  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence 
obeyed  the  sentence  of  1534,  which  fixed  the  tuition  of  each  pupil  at 
twenty-eight  crowns,  the  physicians  and  theologians  demanded  much 
larger  sums.  "  The  increase  of  expense  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy," 
Ramus  wittily  remarks,  "had  been  made  according  to  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, while  for  medicine  and  theology  they  had  followed  geometric 
progression.  The  expense  of  the  two  years  of  medicine  did  not  amount 
to  less  than  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds  (livres)  and  five  pence, 
and  the  expenses  of  students  in  theology  exceeded  a  thousand  pounds. 

Here  as  everywhere  Ramus  expressed  himself  with  entire  freedom;  he 
never  spared  the  theologians.  "  The  canonists,"  he  says,  "  have,  lack-a- 
day,  the  pope,  with  the  will  and  authority  of  the  king  of  France,  as  the 
dispenser  of  these  moneys,  and  it  is  not  probable  thai  so  good  a  captain  lias 
despised  and  left  behind  the  soldiers  of  his  empire  without  conferring  upon 
them  some  good  favor." 

What  shocked  Ramus  most  in  these  fiscal  exactions  is  the  difl^culty 
they  threw  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  "  It  is  a  very 
unworthy  thing  that  the  way  to  the  acquaintance  with  philoflophy  should 
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lie  closed  and  forbidden  to  the  poor,  who  need  to  be  teamed  and  well 
lauglil."  Could  lie,  tilio  lind  been  a  poor  sludenl  inbis  joutb,  brought 
up  almoHt  hy  rhaiily,  could  he  fail  in  sympathetic  comtniBeratloo  for  the 
di^iiolii'iitud  uf  tlic  world,  ivlio  were  forbi<Iden  to  pretend  to  knowledge, 
wlien  knowledge  waa  set  at  xo  liigli  a  priccT 

What  dofs  Ramus  demand,  in  onlcr  to  remedy  these  fatal  abu«»?s?  Ee 
demands  that  ilio  professors  si  mil  be  jiaid  by  the  king,  or  the  state.  "  Sire, 
give  IIk'DI  their  wages.  As  to  mouey,  there  is  no  embarrassment:  tlic 
c'^nvcllt^i  Clin  fiirnish  it;"  and  he  adds,  with  some  irony,  that  Ibey  will  be 
endianicil  to  furnish  it.  "So  many  convents  of  monks  and  canons  in 
your  city  of  Paris  will  esteem  lliemselvcs  very  happy  and  much  honored 
tn  pay  this  expense  and  will  easily  and  promptly  furnish  it.  Sire,  if  you 
will  only  rommnud  them."  Bid  Ramus  count  as  much  as  he  said  he  did 
upon  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  the  canons  and  monks?  * 


Ramus  not  only  attacked  the  exaggeration  of  the  expenses  of  Btady  and 
the  luxury  of  the  formnliliea  which  accompanied  the  exominallona.  He 
pointed  out  still  other  abuses.  "  From  that  iaSnity  of  doctors  ore  not 
only  cngcndi'red  infinite  expenses,  but  also  an  infinite  contempt  and  eon- 
.demiiaiiou  of  discipline."  One  of  the  infractions  of  discipline  and  law, 
pointed  out  by  Ramus,  was  tJiat  the  teaching  of  philosophy  was  no  longer 
given  publicly  in  the  street  of  fiiirn.'  or  Fbuarre,  "  and  is  given  to-day  in 
private  hy  each  college,"  and  this  in  spite  of  the  royal  ordinances  and  the 
regulations  "ottheCanlinal  of  Touleville."  "In  the  law,"  adds  Rami!:, 
"  the  Klrect  of  the  Fcurre  means  the  public  schools  of  philosophy.  It  is 
not  long  since  one  person  died  who  was  the  last  public  lecturer  In  philos- 
ophy." What  are  Ramus'  reasons  for  justifyEng  the  preference  he  gives  to 
the  public  tt'ucliiugof  philosophy  over  the  private?  It  Is  that  in  the  public 
teaching  n  small  number  of  professors  is  sufficient,  and  that  it  Is  cader  to 
'  find  eight  or  ten  excellent  lecturers  on  doctrine  than  a  hundred.  Moreover, 
in  the  colleges  the  leaching  of  philosophy,  abandoned  to  the  initiative  of 
unlcnmrd  professors,  is  not  wliat  it  ought  to  be.  Doubtless  the  regents 
at  last  rejected  the  old  questioning  of  the  middle  ages  in  order  "to  receive 
the  grnvrnt  and  purest  auUiors  of  philosophy;"  for  example,  Aristotle. 
But  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  them;  they  contented  them- 
selves with  debnliug  on  the  rules  of  art;  so  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  interest  whether  tliey  had  the  questionings  or  Aristotle,  Einc«  they 
did  not  try  to  draw  any  more  profit  from  him  than  from  others.  The 
teaching  of  philosophy  conwsteii  as  yet  only  in  vain  disputes  of  word& 
"It  wa«,"siiyB  Ramus,  "allaltercniion  and  questioning."  It  only  touched 
the  lips  "in  mathematics,  without  which  all  other ]^iIosophy  is  blind," 
and  which  is  the  first  of  the  lil>eral  arts.  lie  scarcely  attacked  DatarC 
philosophy,  for  there  was  neither  use  nor  experience  of  things  In  it.  The 
conclusion  of  Ramus  Is  that  It  is  necessary  to  re-establish  the  royal  or  pub- 
lic lectures  in  philosophy.  "  Let  there  be,  if  it  seems  good,  the  three  first 
end  commnu  artii  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic)  in  the  private  colleges 

'Itrnnu?'  irany  )■  »tl]]  more  nrnrkeil  in  oflior  puuces.  lor  uunple;  "It  will  b*  a 
illvlti"  hmpfll  tn  opulent  num.  Ilvlnc  in  Idlmeu,  to  aid  and  nulntiln  the  dodoi*  wbo 
make  a  iimtetrlon  of  rellgton  and  iiuiclltj." 
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and  by  the  preceptors  of  the  youngest  classes;  but  after  that,  Sire,  make 
the  matbcmatical  arts  of  tbe  first  bonor  and  degree  in  public  study." 

NBOLECT  OF  ORAL  TBACHINO. 

Ramus  comments  upon  still  greater  abuses  in  tbe  higber  faculties  of 
law,  mciiicinc,  and  tbeology.  Tbe  professors  bad  almost  ceased  giving 
lessons  in  ibcm,  tbey  were  nearly  suppressed  and  left  only  to  tbe  private 
labor  of  tbe  pupils,  or  at  best  to  obscure  masters,  wbo,  for  a  few  pounds 
of  wages,  taugbt  in  tbeir  place.*  Tbey  contented  tbemselves  witb 
being  present  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  at  tbe  public  acts  and 
examinations.  *'Wbat  would  become  of  tbe  teaching  of  colleges," 
exclaimed  Ramus,  "if  tbe  regents,  following  tbe  example  of  tbe  profes- 
sors of  medicine,  only  took  tbeir  cbairs  to  bear  the  disputes  and  quar- 
rels of  their  scholars?  "  To  judge  of  this  by  revelations  in  every  way 
worthy  of  belief,  which  Ramus  makes  to  us  upon  the  idleness  and  non- 
chalance of  the  professors  of  this  century,  we  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
fessors or  the  higher  teachers  of  that  time  were  especially  distinguished 
from  others,  in  that  they  did  not  pivfess;  the  characteristic  of  the  higher 
teaching  was  that  no  one  taught  it  I  Sometimes  there  was  an  attempt  to 
justify  this  idleness  of  the  masters,  and  to  present  their  habits  of  silence  as 
a  pedagogic  principle.  **The  students,"  they  said,  "worked  more  at 
home  alone  with  their  books.*^  This  paradox  made  Ramus  indignant. 
The  eloquent  professor  who  bad  to  so  high  a  degree  tbe  art  of  stirring  the 
mind  and  insinuating  his  thoughts,  protested  forcibly  against  this  con- 
tempt of  oral  teaching;  be  believed  in  the  value  of  tbe  spoken  word,  the 
efficacy  of  human  speech.  "  Public  schools,  not  private  studies,  are  the 
mistresses  of  discipline.  Tbe  bearing  is  a  better  master  in  learning  than 
the  eyes.  The  living  voice  of  a  learned  and  wise  professor  instructs  and 
teaches  much  better  than  the  silent  reading  of  an  author,  however  great 
he  may  be."    Who  would  now  doubt  the  justness  of  these  affirmations? 

Besides  tbe  general  and  common  defect  in  all  branches,  that  is,  that  the 
professors  no  longer  professed,  Ramus  designates  some  particular  vices. 
The  faculty  of  law  abandoned  civil  law  in  favor  of  canon  law;  "  the  part 
of  civil  law  the  most  noble  and  the  most  ancient,  remained  in  the  back- 
ground." As  to  tbe  faculty  of  medicine.  Ramus  complained  that  the 
practical  exercises  were  neglected.  "The  regent  doctor,  at  one  season 
of  the  year,  should  set  his  pupils  to  philosophizing  upon  the  herbs, 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  simples  in  the  meadows,  gardens,  and  woods; 
at  another  season  he  should  practice  them  upon  the  body;  in  another, 
and  this  is  the  most  important,  be  should  communicate  to  them  for 
the  cure  of  maladies,  consultations,  medicaments,  and  everything  apper- 
taining thereto."  Herbariums,  dissections,  in  short,  clinics — this  is  the 
programme  of  exercises  that  Ramus  would  substitute  for  the  eternal  dis- 
putes of  the  schools. t  "  Our  college  faculties,"  he  says,  "  only  know  how 
to  make  disputatious  scholars,  who  learn  their  art  only  at  the  expense  of 

*  The  doctors  of  medidne  aseigned  to  two  bachelors  who  read  in  their  places  12  pouDds 
of  salary. 

t  Ramus  says  this  practical  teaching  was  in  nse  in  the  University  of  Montpelier  and  in 
an  the  schools  of  medicine  in  Italy. 
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their  patients."    From  whence  the  proTcrb-  denottau  mediein  eemtUerrt 
botitrn — with  n  new  doctor,  an  opcu  (or  muddy)  cemetery. 

Ramus  reserves  the  extreme  severity  of  his  criticism  for  the  faculty  of 
theology.  Here  it  is  no  longer  the  philosopher  who  speaks;  it  is  the 
sccttiry  of  the  reformed  rtOigion.  "  One  feels,"  soya  Crevicr,  "  a  laste  of 
protCAlHDtUm  "  in  pasiiuges  like  the  following:  "  The  theologians  do  not 
conim.ind  llicir  disciples  to  I'cnd  uud  study  the  Old  and  Neir  Ti-Ktanicnls. 
but  I  know  not  what  fllth  and  villainous  queslionings  dran'n  from  n  lur- 
buriijm  hillic-rto  uukuowu."  Instead  of  the  divine  word,  what  they  pro- 
pose to  ttu'ir  Htudents  "  is  a  ficicnee  so  musty  and  sdultcratcd  that  it  cao' 
not  Ijc  unraveled  or  cleared  up."  Let  them  at  last  renounce  the  thorny 
disputc.<^f  their  questionings  and  substitute  the  rt-ading  of  ilio  Old  Tc«ttt- 
tneot  in  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  in  order  In  ajiproachBi 
Dcnrnsposs'ible  to  "the  divine  light"  of  religion.  Moreover,  Ramiix,  alwajj 
much  preoccupied  with  the  art  of  speech,  demands  that  the  "ciplnna- 
lions  and  scrmODS"  shall  be  multiplied.  He  wishes  the  tlieologiam  lo 
know  how  to  preach,  as  'well  as  physicians  should  know  how  to  cure. 


By  the  side  of  Ramus'  lively  protestations  against  the  or^ganizatidn  of 
the  superior  facullicB,  we  must  recollect  the  praises  he  bestows  upon  the 
faculty  of  the  arts  and  the  progress  it  hj^d  made  during  and  after  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  It  is  to  this  king  that  he  gives  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  restore,  or  rather  to  inaugurate  "  the  study  of  humanity  In  (lie 
midst  of  the  barbarism  of  the  schools. "  Before  Francis  I  tUey  only  resd 
mediocre  authors,*  they  liad  for  grammarinns  only  "barbarous  Alex- 
anders of  the  VilleDreu  Theodlctz."  The  sole  pedagogic  proceeding  wu 
a  perpetual  dispute,  a  "  contentious  and  perilous  altercation  of  precepts." 
The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  the  university  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, began  without  making  any  noise  or  display,  to  leforra  these  cus- 
toms. Ramus  praises  them  for  having  welcomed  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity,  "Ihc  authors  of  mark."  His  estimate  was  that  the  true  ped- 
agogic system  consisted  ii\  the  reading  and  imitation  of  the  great  writett, 
and  also  "  in  continual  wr.ting."  Ramus  met  in  these  views  all  the  greit 
minds  of  his  time:  the  enemy  of  Aristolle  hailed  the  return  to  the  ancient 
classic  aolhors  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  revolution  in  study  that  bad  become 
necessary.  But  we  must  observe  that  Ramus  recommends  written  itsks, 
a  thing  (|uite  new  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  authors.  He 
thus  made  the  application  and  personal  efforts  of  the  pupil  a  very  large 
part  In  the  secondary  teaching,  while,  varying  with  remarkable  wisdom 
the  different  pcdogi^c  methods  according  to  the  different  ages  and 
degrees  of  acquisition,  he  claimed  in  the  higher  teaching  a  mone  nu- 
tained  labor  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  the  maintenanco  of  oral  les- 
sons. Rimus  was  "  a  great  professor,  a  great  school-man,"  and  we  do 
not  diminish  his  merit  by  acknowledging  that  he  hod  forerunners,  sncli  is 
Lcfevrc  d'  Etaples,  Valla,  Ylves,  and  many  others,  any  more  than  we 
disparage  Descartes  by  showing  that  he  owed  something  to  Ramus. 

*Tbnc  wurdi  mun  [dKiIoi  or  "  so  bo." 


PRI5CES  IN  FRANCE-THEIR  EDUCATION  AND  TEACHERS. 

Compajr6  Hlstorla  Crltiqae  de  V  Sdncatton,  tianskted  by  Mn.  HorAce  lUnii. 


IMPORTANCB  ATTACHED  TO  THB  BDTTCATIOK  OF  PSIKCB8. 

In  a  monarchial  State,  nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
education  of  princes.  More  ardent  than  any  other  age  had  been 
to  organize  the  monarchy,  the  seventeenth  century  had  seen  that 
the  first  condition  of  the  stability  of  thrones  is  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  occupy  them ;  that  this  wisdom  is  not  inherent  in  the 
title  of  king,  and  that  to  acquire  it  it  is  necessary  to  be  instructed 
and  to  study.  'Popular  instruction  had  not  tftien  been  thought  of; 
the  word  had  not  even  been  uttered.  By  educating  a  single  man 
they  thought  they  could  dispense  with  the  education  of  all  others. 
The  all-powerful  king,  that  almost  divine  being,  had  he  not  alone 
the  charge  of  procuring  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  of  wishing  for 
it,  and  thinking  for  it  ?  According  as  he  would  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
prince,  France  would  be  secure,  or  it  would  be  compromised,  and 
it  depended  upon  his  education  still  more  than  upon  his  natmre, 
whether  he  would  be  good  or  bad.  Hence  an  extraordinaiy  emu- 
lation to  contribute  to  this  work,  so  essential  to  the  safety  and 
grandeur  of  the  State.  Every  one  either  speculated  upon  the  sub- 
ject or  employed  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  the  princes. 
Pascal  declared  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  life  to  conse- 
crate it  to  a  thing  so  imnortant.  Nicole  wrote  a  series  of  treatises 
under  this  general  title ;  The  education  of  a  prince.  Louis  XIV 
was  scarcely  bom  before  LaMothe  LeVayer  deposited  in  his  cra- 
dle a  plan  of  instruction.  Later,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV  saw 
grouped  around  him,  in  order  to  direct  his  studies,  the  greatest 
minds  and  the  most  distinguished  erudites  of  the  epoch.  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon  did  not  think  they  could  better  employ  their  virtue 
and  their  genius  than  in  instructing  the  future  masters  of  France. ' 
Lancelot  became  the  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  Chevreuse  ;  Fleury 
that  of  the  princes  of  Cont6 ;  Huet  co-laborator  in  the  education 
of  the  dauphin;  Fl^chier  was  his  reader;  LaBruy^re  taught  his- 
tory to  the  grandson  of  the  great  Cond6.  The  pedagogy  of  that 
time  is  truly  a  princely  pedagogy.  It  is  by  educating  princes  that 
the  seventeenth  century  gave  the  measure  of  its  ideas  upon  educa- 
30  j[465) 
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tloD.  This  waa  the  end  and  aim  of  ttieir  concapdonB;  it  swelled 
their  imaginations,  it  sometimeB  even  vent  bejond  the  require- 
menta.  They  would  not  have  proposed  each  hfoad  and  Tast  pro- 
grammes of  study  for  men  of  a  more  homble  conditian.  Bat  the 
progress  of  tiine  has  willed  that  the  princely  education  of  that 
time  should  become  the  education  ot  the  whole  world  in  Inter 
times.  The  editions  ad  usum  Ddphini  bare  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon domain,  and  the  books  composed  by  Bosiuet  for  the  instmc 
tion  of  his  royal  pupil  serve  at  the  present  day  to  prepare  the 
most  modest  aspirant  for  hia  baccalaureate. 

It  waa  a  tnily  magniQCcnt  programme  of  studies  whose  differ- 
ent parts  Bossuet  undertook  to  develop  with  the  aid  of  seven! 
distinguished  co-laborers.  The  result  did  not  answer  to  so  maoy 
efforts  and  such  hopes.  Bossuet  himself  pointed  out  tlie  principal 
cause,  by  writing  for  the  dauphin  the  little  treatise  entitled  d< 
Inoyitaniia.  The  inattention  of  a  languishing  and  dreamy  mind, 
which  no  study  attfactod,  no  disrou)»e  ct^tivatea,  made  the  great 
bishop  despair.  It  is  the  porU'ait  ot  his  pupil  that  he  traces  in 
these  few  lines  of  his  Politique:  "The  inattentive  man  casts  big 
eyes  this  way  and  that  while  one  is  speakmg  to  him  ;  he  does  not 
listen  to  you;  he  does  not  listen  to  himself;  his  mind  is  far  away; 
he  hss  followed  nothing ;  his  wandering  glances  show  how  vague 
are  hia  thought  a." 

^'e  cannot  rtq)eat  too  often,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  power  of  education  so  far  as  to  believe  tnat  it  can  transfona 
every  thing, — reflect  Upon  this  instruction  of  the  dauphin  by  Boa- 
suet,  upon  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  master,  npon  the  definite 
mediocrity  of  the  pupil ! 

[Ab  im  off-Bet  to  the  Imucntation  OTcr  Bonsnet'n  want  of  mcceis  in  the  edaci- 
tion  of  n  p^inct^,  wc  would  jioint  to  tlio  ulmuat  mirni'uloua  traiufuimalion  [iti> 
iloocd  \ij  ?enelon  ia  lii*  pu]Nt.  tliu  iluke  of  Burgundy,  for  more  ricioui  in  tiii 
cliitdhuuil  {if  inilved  Huch  a  word  can  in-  a]>pli[^  to  ■  child  under  seven  j-ein  of 
ape)  thnn  tlie  Htupid  Kttle  diiapliln,  whose  defects  eccnied  to  be  nef^tive,  nd 
wht'  wa/<  nol  ti'mjiled  out  of  his  rc'ervi!  liv  love  or  njmpBthy,  hnt  shut  up  within 
hiinfeir  by  cruel  iii8ci[>lIno  and  nn  instruction  bnsed  npon  >  (;nud  theoij  bnl 
will  lily  iinaduplcd  to  the  nature  of  a  child.  Bossuet  wuteaching- a  prince  befbre 
the  pyii  III  aa  expectant  world,  Fenploii  wns  cndesToiing  to  tmiiBfonn  a  way- 
wanl  child  hy  the  divine  alchemy  of  love,  aad  called  God  alone  to  help  him; 
and  hia  succesa  should  be  a  stimulus  to  every  educator  who  his  to  dtaJ  with  the 
fon'CB  of  natarc,  in  the  form  of  a  bumnn  bcine  endowed  with  n  will, — a  subjict 
that  may  well  baflie  tbe  tofiiiai  intellect  niid  exhaust  the  raaoarcea  of  the  tendn- 
est  consciuDce,  If  ever  thiire  whs  nn  inscrutsble  providence  it  waa  tha  Ion  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  world  nftcr  KDch  an  edncation  of  mind  aiid  waL 
Docs  it  not  rather  prove  that  the  );u»d  God  doei  not  interfere  with  hia  own  laws 
for  the  behoof  iff  any  individual  or  natio         ~ 
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EDUCATION  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

In  the  development  of  mind,  are  you  disposed  to  exaggerate 
tlie  part  of  the  master  and  diminish  the  force  of  nature?  To 
undeceive  you  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  compare  the  education  of 
Louis  XIV  with  that  of  his  son.  Under  the  direction  of  Bossuet 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  dauphin  a  great  man;  they  did 
not  succeed  in  making  him  even  an  ordinary  one.  Louis  XIV,  on 
the  contrary,  became  what  he  was  with  masters  who  were  perhaps 
eminent  for  learning,  but  who  were  mediocre  preceptors.  They 
were  Perefixe,  the  historian  of  Henry  IV,  and  LaMothe  LeVayer, 
the  rather  artificial  author  of  Prose  Chagrine^  and  so  many  other 
skeptic  pamphlets.  It  must  be  added  that  his  education,  after 
being  traversed  by  the  storms  of  th^  Fronde,  was  interrupted  and 
disturbed  by  a  precocious  use  of  power,  the  pupil  having  been 
promoted. 

LaMothe  LeVayer,*  the  ingenious  writer  whom  the  history  of 
philosophy  places  in  the  second  rank  of  skeptics,  seems  a  little  out 
of  place  in  this  office  of  preceptor  to  a  king.  He  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  that  delicate  office  by  dedicating  to  Richelieu, 
two  years  after  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV,  a  long  and  well-studied 
work  entitled,  De  V  instntction  de  Monsetgneur  le  Dauphin,  It  was 
at  the  same  time  an  indirect  effort  to  make  known  his  ambition  to 
be  the  preceptor  of  the  prince,  and  an  effort  to  prove  that  he  was 
capable  of  filling  that  office.  Richelieu,  who  loved  and  esteemed 
the  author,  pointed  him  out  when  dying  to  the  choice  of  Louis 
XIII;  but  the  queen  mother  refused  her  consent,  under  the  pre- 
text that  LaMothe  LeVayer  was  married.  Nevertheless,  in  1649, 
he  was  appointed  to  educate  the  brother  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  It  was  an  essay  to  be  made  of  his  pedagogic  talents, 
and  it  succeeded.  Struck  by  the  progress  of  her  youngest  son, 
Anne  of  Austria  decided  in  1 652  to  utilize  for  the  education  of  the 
king  the  good  will  of  LeVayer.  He  presided  till  1660,  when 
Louis  XIV  was  married,  over  the  rather  desultory  studies  of  a 
prince  already  partly  emancipated  from  tutelage,  and  whom  pol- 
itics or  love  occupied  much  more  than  letters  or  sciences.  Le- 
Vayer had  the  mission  of  finishing  the  work  Perefixe  had  begun. 

^  ■  T  " ■'  '■■■  ■  --I-  I  I  ...  »«.  I.I  „  .  „ 

^LaMothe  LeVayer  wis  born  in  ParU  in  1688,  and  pabliehed  a  treatise  *  On  the  Virtus 
of  the  PoQOM  *  in  1649,  which  called  ont  a  tract  from  Amanld '  On  the  NeceesUy  qf  Faith 
in  Jesue  ChritiJ'   He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  16S9,  and  died  in  167S. 
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Habdouin  db  Pebkfixe,*  the  future  ardibiBhop  of  Paris,  then 
Abbe  of  Sablonceau,  had  been  summoned  in  1C44  to  direct  the  edu- 
cation of  the  king.  What  was  the  inBtruction  given  to  Ixtuia  XIV. 
under  his  auspices  7  This  is  what  it  is  difScolt  to  know,  Although 
FuriJGxe,  in  the  third  year  of  his  preceptorate,  had  composed  & 
httle  treatise  designed  for  his  pupil,  entitled  InatUulio  principif. 
This  book,  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Mazarin,  then  prime  min- 
ister of  the  regent  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  is  not  a  plan  of 
study;  it  is  eimply  a  code  of  the  most  essential  royal  virtues,  an 
abridged  niorahty  for  the  use  of  princes.  It  contains  a  multitude 
of  precepts  by  which  Louis  XIV  hardly  profited;  auch  as.  not  to 
love  war,  as  well  as  to  avoid  guilty  amoura.  If  the  young  adorer 
of  Olympia  Mancini  did  not  know  how  to  defend  his  heart  agsinst 
the  hrst  movements  of  love,  It  is  not  for  want  of  having  eailr 
heard  prcacliod  (too  early,  perhaps)  a  contempt  for  passion  and  a 
hatred  of  voluptuousness.  In  l(i49,  Ferufize  seemed  to  have 
divined  and  foreseen  in  his  pupil  the  hubbhngs,  the  near  explo- 
sion of  the  most  vivid  feelings.  "  What  is  most  difficult,"  he 
said,  "  is  to  protect  the  child  against  the  premature  invasion  of  the 
instincts  of  adolescence."  Vague  and  trivial  generalties  upon  the 
duties  of  princes,  upon  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  upon  the  req>ect 
due  to  religion  and  its  ministers,  upon  the  obligations  of  kings 
toward  their  subjects;  this  is  ail  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  book 
which  does  not  answer  the  expectations  that  the  historic  grandeur 
of  him  for  whom  it  is  written  might  be  supposed  to  inspire.  Some 
features  of  it  are  hardly  worthy  of  being  recorded;  for  instance, 
that  it  is  more  diOicuIt  to  remedy  false  opinions  than  bad  man- 
ners: that  it  is  necessary  to  learn  true,  exact,  complete  history, 
which  invents  no  falsehoods,  conceals  no  truth.  We  feel  tha: 
F'Ti^fixe  had  a  high  conception  of  his  task;  only  he  neglects  to 
tell  how  he  acquitted  himself  of  it.  He  thinks  it  useful  to  rem^n- 
ber  that  in  order  to  reign  well  it  is  not  enough  for  a  prince  to  be 
bom-,  which  disposes  us  to  think  that  the  people  around  lum  were 
inclined  to  think  it  was.  What  he  specially  wishes  a  prince  to 
learn  is  virtue.  But  he  forgets  that  it  is  not  enfficient  to  present 
to  a  child  a  certain  number  of  general  maxims,  whatever  empba- 
sis  we  may  use  in  doing  it.     He  forgets  that  morality  can  only 

■  Fnrdoein  de  Bawmoitt  PirrJIrt  m>  boni  at  Bcaamont  In  imo.  pnbllobad  a  bfrtntr  * 
Broir  It.  In  1031.  Ibr  tbs  initnictlon  ot  bit  royi]  papU  ■Itarwatdf  Lonli  zIt,  wu  ilwW 
to.UiaFmdiAutdsDiy  in  IBM,  ouda  Archblihop  oT  Parii  Id  l<ia,uil  dlad  In  im 
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be  the  fruit  of  positive  instruction,  slowly  acquired.  In  shorty 
although  a  cotemporary  of  the  great  reforms  which  were  going  on 
in  the  College  of  L*  Oratoire,  and  the  schools  of  Port  Royal, 
P^r^fixe  did  not  think  of  letting  his  pupil  profit  by  them,  and  it 
is  still  in  Latin  that  he  sermonizes,  and  endoctrinates  the  future 
protector  of  the  classic  literature  of  France. 

LE  VATBB'S  ideal  OF  THE  PBINCB*B  EDUCATION. 

We  know  with  more  detail  and  precision  what  were  the  lessons 
that  Louis  XIV  received  from  his  second  preceptor.  Besides  the 
plan  of  instruction  already  pointed  out,  LeVayer  composed  and 
dedicated  to  the  king  a  certain  number  of  works,  the  Morale  du 
Prince^  the  Logique  du  Prince^  &c.  These  seven  diJSerent  writings 
show  little  originality;  summaries  clear  enough,  but  also  super- 
ficial and  too  rapid,  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  they  constitute  a 
body  of  teaching  at  once  superannuated  and  unsubstantial  We 
see  that  the  author  wrote  for  a  pupil  who  was  distracted  and 
turned  aside  from  study  by  other  cares  and  who  must  not  be 
repelled  by  too  great  difficulties.  In  his  preface  to  Physique  du 
Prince^  the  son  of  LeVayer  says  these  words:  <<  My  father  took 
care  to  put  into  it  only  what  a  great  prince  can  turn  to  his  profit, 
and  suppressed  everything  which  might  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  things  of  which  he  was  to  take  cognizance.'*  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  simplify  study  more  than  LeVayer  did.  The  Logique 
du  Prince,  for  instance,  contains  twenty  small  pages.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  studies  which  kings  are  to  be  made  to  look  pro- 
foundly into,  and  those  of  which  they  need  only  to  have  a  slight 
survey;  but  when  he  sets  himself  to  work,  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
sciences  came  into  the  second  category.  So  he  pretends  to  find  a 
Juste  milieu  between  those  who  wish  to  have  a  learned  king  and 
those  who  would  cut  him  off  from  all  knowledge  of  letters;  but 
he  does  not  hold  the  balance  perfectly  between  the  two  extremes. 
Even  in  regard  to  knowledge  appropriate  to  the  character  of  a 
king,  he  thinks  it  is  due  to  his  dignity  to  present  it  in  an  agree- 
able  form,  and  in  contracted  proportions,  so  that  study  shall  not 
infringe  too  much  upon  the  leisure  and  pleasures  of  the  prince. 

Such  is  his  ideal  of  the  education  of  a  prince,  a  very  petty 
ideal,  in  which  an  excessive  complaisance  for  the  majesty  of 
kings  is  very  marked.  We  see  in  it  another  prejudice;  LeVayer 
refers  everything  to  a  single  end — ^the  royal  functions.  The 
studies  which  he  passes  in  review  are  accepted  or  thrown  aside  in 
reference  to  their  adaptation  or  non-adaptation  <<to  the  great  office 
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of  the  government  of  nations."  He  ignores  that  in  order  to  mzke 
a  king  we  must  begin  by  having  &  man,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are  apparently  the  most  Tiseless  for 
the  direct  pro|>aration  of  royal  virtues  may  yet  be  of  great  ralue 
to  a  king,  because  they  develop  the  hmnan  facnltics.  Goremed 
by  these  inexact  principles,  LeVayer  successively  examines,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  schools,  the  seven  liberal  arta  and  the  sev^n 
mechanic  arts,  to  decide  which  of  these  will  be  the  moat  suitable 
for  Louis  XIY  to  study.  He  does  not  think  princes  should  be 
detained  long  upon  grammars  and  languages.  "  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mariana,''  he  says,  "  who  would  teach  Latin  grammar  to  a 
young  prince  as  regularly  as  if  he  were  one  day  to  contend  for  the 
cap  of  a  doctor."  In  the  eyes  of  LeVayer,  the  exact  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  only  suitable  for  small  people;  it  is  a  thing  for  the 
rabble,  not  a  royal  study.  "  Our  common  nobility,"  be  says  again, 
"often  make  a  difficulty  about  charging  themselves  with  so  much 
Latin.  They  laughed  at  Henry  III  when  they  learned  that  that 
prince,  on  bis  return  from  I'ortugal,  took  lessons  in  Latin.  Con- 
clusion :  the  questions  of  grammar  are  too  lojo/or  thost  of  that  birth ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  scepter  in  order  to  sidr  the  dung- 
hill." Princes  doubtless  have  special  grace  to  know  grammar 
without  having  studied  it  I 

Everything  of  the  contemplative  order  and  which  does  not 
directly  tend  to  action,  LeVayer  rejects.  No  arithmetic  or  geom- 
etry, consequently;  arithmetic  is  the  science  of  merchants.  ■'  The 
imperial  purple,"  he  says,  in  his  bombastic  style,  "  must  not  be 
kept  long  in  the  midst  of  geometric  dust."  Astronomy  7  "Let 
Louis  XIV  arrest  his  steps  there  one  moment,  in  order  better  to 
know  the  position  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world."  Music?  He 
may  addict  himself  to  that,  but  on  condition  "  that  he  rememheis 
even  when  singing,  who  he  is."  Rhetoric?  "Ho  must  cultivate 
that  more  seriously  in  order  to  develop  his  oratorical  aptitudes.'* 
For  those  of  the  liberal  arts  which  he  sets  aside,  LeVayer  would 
substitute  others,  physics,  morality,  geography.  History,  I  know 
not  why,  is  not  named,  but  we  must  give  credit  to  IjeVayer  for 
the  fine  eulogy  he  makes  of  physics,  although  he  omite  the  physics 
of  Aristotle,  and  through  cither  ignorance  or  disdain,  the  physics 
of  Descartes  and  Pascal.  "  There  being  no  more  beautiful  or 
more  royal  book  in  the  world  than  the  code  of  natuTGi  I  would 
have  the  chapters  within  his  reach  interpreted  to  the  prince." 
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Physical  Training. 

Physical  education  justly  preoccupies  the  mind  of  La  Mothe 
LeVayer.  He  would  like  to  have  it  "a  little  in  the  fields,  in 
order  to  make  him  robust."  He  fears  the  delicacy  of  the  city  and 
of  the  court.  He  is  a  great  partisan  of  bodily  exercise  and 
especially  of  hunting,  "that  noble  art  still  forbidden  to  the  rab- 
ble in  many  places,"  and  which  he  is  astonished  not  to  see  placed 
among  the  liberal  arts.  It  is  pushing  things  rather  far  to  say, 
"  It  is  much  more  becoming  to  a  monarch  to  hear  about  the  chase 
than  about  the  fractions  of  algebra,  or  the  subtleties  of  geometry, 
or  the  systems  of  astronomy.*^  To  justify  this  hearty  admira- 
tion of  hunting,  LeVayer  gives  other  ingenious  reasons.  "  The 
quahties  of  the  hunter  prepare  for  the  virtues  of  war,  and  more- 
over, the  prince  learns  geography  while  he  is  hunting;  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  his  own  provinces." 

LeVayer  gives  much  value  to  the  body.  "A  beautiful  soul  in 
an  infirm  body  is  an  excellent  pilot  in  a  bad  vessel."  But  he  was 
too  much  a  man  of  letters,  too  erudite,  not  to  love  mind  above  all 
things.  "  It  is  a  crime  of  high  treason  to  deprive  kings  of  the 
sciences,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  greatest  source  of  content  which 
the  soul  is  capable."  In  spite  of  the  insufficient  instruction  which 
he  gave  to  his  pupil,  LeVayer  with  his  rich  erudition,  with  his 
perpetual  remembrance  of  classical  antiquity,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  keeping  constantly  kindled  near  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV 
a  literary  focus,  as  it  were,  whose  heat  and  flame  communicated 
themselves  to  the  soul  of  the  king,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
refuse  him  the  share  which  belongs  to  him,  without  any  doubt,  in 
the  education  of  a  prince  who  was  a  man  of  taste  and  a  friend  of 
letters. 

LeVayer  was  not  only  an  admirable  man  of  letters;  he  was 
also  a  moralist  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  he  had  drawn  up 
for.his  pupil  a  course  of  economics^  that  is  to  say,  he  had  inculcated 
the  first  notions  of  the  science  which  teaches  how  to  govern  one's 
family  well,  and  whose  first  principle  is  reciprocity  of  affection 
and  faith  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  heir  of  the  library  of  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  LeVayer 
had  also  inherited,  as  far  as  his  genius  allowed,  the  philosophy  of 
Montaigne.  He  was  a  skeptic  like  him,  but  it  was  that  skepticism 
then  in  fashion,  which  quarreled  with  dogmatic  philosophy  only 
in  order  to  be  more  in  accord  with  Christian  orthodoxy.  He 
wishes  for  a  devout  king,  but  he  is  not  to  be  a  persecuting  king 
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Did  Louis  XIV  remember  this  fine  Baying:  "  Tlie  king  will  do 
well  always  to  employ  doctors  (of  learning)  rather  than  execu- 
tioners in  order  to  bring  back  those  who  have  wandered  from  the 
faith."  On  the  other  side,  the  very  Christian  king  is  not  to  per- 
mit any  one  to  encroach  upon  the  temporal  independence  of  bis 
crown,  nor  to  dttre  to  violate  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 

The  moral  lessons  of  LeVayer  are  deficient,  in  spite  of  all  his 
authority,  not  that  he  was  not  a  very  honest  nan  and  of  very 
austere  manners;  but  they  hare  not  the  em^^tasis  which  is  impos- 
ing; they  testify  to  a  cultivated  and  agreeable  mind  rather  than  a 
profound  and  reflective  soul.  In  their  form  and  tone  they  are 
good  for  the  time,  that  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
which  literature  was,  as  it  were,  a  jeu  tTcfprit,  an  artificial  exer- 
cise. There  was  a  show  of  talent  in  them,  but  there  vraa  no  heart 
in  them.  They  were  a  subtle  and  affected  composition,  and  at  the 
same  time  showed  ignorance  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  active 
in  tlie  bosom  of  the  rising  Cartesianism;  euch  is  the  double  want 
in  the  works  of  LeVayer;  such  was  also  the  character  and  educa- 
tion of  the  king.  "  Louis  XIV,"  says  Henry  Martin,  in  bis  Hu- 
toire  de  France,  "was  badly  instructed,  and  was  in  no  respect 
initiated  into  that  magnificent  revelation  of  sciences  and  philosophy 
which  made  his  age  illustrious."  LeYayer  quotes  Descartes  in  the 
Pkysi'jue  da  Prince;  Henry  Martin  speaks  again,  "apropos  of  the 
seat  of  the  soul  and  the  pineal  gland.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  only 
thing  tliat  Louis  XIV  learned  in  his  youth  of  the  Cartesian  phil- 
osophy." 

We  can  draw  opposing  pedagogical  conseqoences  from  the 
dignity  and  rank  of  princes  by  looking  with  pieference  upon 
their  prerof^tives  or  their  duties.  In  preferring  their  prerogattves 
we  are  inclined  to  spare  them,  and  think  only  of  saving  them 
trouble  and  preparing  for  them  an  easy  course  of  instruction  by  a 
complaisant  reduction  of  the  different  sciences,  like  those  remedies 
for  the  use  of  sick  people  to  which  physicians  endeavor  to  give  an 
agreoable  taste  at  the  risk  of  enfeebling  their  efficacy.  If  we 
prefer  to  look  upon  their  duties,  we  recollect  that  the  more  a  man 
is  superior  to  others  by  birth,  the  more  it  behooves  bim  to  be 
superior  in  knowledge;  far  from  sparing  the  prince  trouble,  more 
labor  and  more  study  should  be  imposed  upon  him  than  upon  any 
of  his  subjects.  The  Brat  method,  the  bad  one,  was  IjeVayer'sj 
the  second  method,  the  good  one^  was  £ 
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BOSSUET  Ain>  THE  DAX7FHIN. 

Chaxged  in  1670  with  directing  the  instruction  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  XIV.  Bossuet  brought  to  his  new  office  the  great  an4 
noble  qualities  which  distinguished  him.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  put  too  much  grandeur  and  elevation  into  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  how,  according  to  the  words  of  Montaigne,  <<to 
descend  to  the  puerile  conduct  of  his  pupiL"  The  reproach  has 
been  renewed  in  our  day,  by  M.  Bupanloup,  who,  repeating  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Bausset,  thinks  that  in  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  the  master  was  everything,  the  pupil  nothing. 

*<  Bossuet  was  too  great  for  the  dauphin,  and  that  great  man 
was  deceived  by  his  own  genius.  If  Bossuet  had  had  as  much 
flexibility  of  soul  and  as  much  patience  as  he  had  force  and 
grandeur,  he  might  have  descended  to  that  weak  intelligence. 
The  dauphin  only  felt  the  presence  of  that  immense  genius  in  the 
lassitude  and  uneasiness  of  his  early  years  and  his  weak  nature.  The 
too  powerful  instructor  had  only  fatigued  and  discouraged  him." 

Henry  Martin  also  wrote  with  the  same  feeling: 

<*  The  austere  genius  of  Bossuet  did  not  know  how  to  make  it- 
self little  with  the  little;  the  teaching  was  given  over  the  head  of 
the  dauphin,  and  from  a  distance,  as  it  were;  there  was  no  famili- 
arity nor  intimacy  between  the  master  and  the  disciple. '* 

Monseignuer  Dupanloup  repeats  the  opinion  already  expressed: 

<<The  dauphin  could  not  profit  by  the  excellent  culture  that  he 
received  from  the  duke  de  Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Flechier. 
His  small  light,  if  he  ever  had  any,  was  extinguished  by  the  rigor 
of  a  hard  and  austere  education,  which  added  a  weight  to  hip 
nature's  timidity,  and  inspired  the  last  degree  of  aversi(}n  for  all 
kinds,  not  only  of  labor  and  study,  but  of  the  spirit  for  amusement; 
so  that,  by  his  own  confession,  after  he  had  been  set  free  from  all 
masters,  he  had  never  read  anything  but  the  Paris  articles  in  the 
Gazette  de  JFVance  that  recorded  the  deaths  and  marriages." 

There  has  been  an  attempt  of  late  years,  to  defend  the  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  M.  Floquet  in  his  learned  studies  of  Bossuet,  has  con. 
stituted  himself  the  advocate  of  the  young  prince.  He  has  de. 
fended  him  against  the  vehement  attacks  of  St.  Simon,  who 
represents  him  '<  without  vice  or  virtue,"  without  knowledge  of 
any  kind,  radically  incapable  of  acquiring  any ;  without  imagina- 
tion or  production,  very  lazy,  without  taste,  without  choice, 
without  discernment,  bom  for  the  ^inui  that  he  communicated  to 
others^  absorbed  in  his  fat  and  his  mental  daxkneeia?^    TVi^  ^^»m\>> 
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ing  of  M.  Floquet  does  not  appear  to  us  conclnsive.  He  says, 
for  example:  "Monseigneur  had  much  mind,  but  bis  mind  teas 
hidden."  To  have  a  hidden  mind  or  not  to  have  any  at  all,  re- 
eemblea  very  much  ordinary  men.  The  perspicacity  of  a  courtier 
could  alone  discover  the  diilerence  I 

Without  dwelling  upon  this  exhausted  discnseion,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  in  the  failure  of  an  education  brilliantly 
organizud  and  perseveringly  pursued,  the  deficiencies  were  chiefly 
on  the  side  of  the  pupil.  If  the  instructions  of  Monsei^eur,  pre- 
pared with  so  much  solemnity,  directed  by  a  master  like  Bossuet, 
by  a  subtoachcr  like  Huet,  assisted  by  such  men  as  Flechier, 
Tillemont,  Cordemoy,  Roiiault,  and  many  others,  ended  only  in 
mediocre  results,  not  to  say  in  no  results  at  all,  the  evil  was  not 
in  a  want  of  patience  or  supplene^  in  the  preceptors;  it  came 
from  the  rebellious  and  ungrateful  nature  of  a  child  whom  hia 
birth  destined  for  a  superior  education,  but  whom  his  aptitades 
confined  rather  to  an  elementary  one.  Politics  required  that  the 
heir  of  Louis  XIV  should  be  represented  almost  as  a  god;  nature 
hardly  permitted  him  to  become  a  man.  Another  time  in  history, 
a  preceptor  of  genius  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
prince.  But  the  powerful  mind  of  Aristotle  did  not  stifle  the 
talents  of  Alexander,  because  the  pupil  was  worthy  of  the  master. 
Do  not  let  US  blame  Bossuet  then;  the  grandeur  of  his  plan  was 
imposed  upon  bim  by  the  will  of  the  king  and  the  destiny  of  the 
dauphin.  His  methods,  his  science,  his  pedagogic  zeal  were  at  the 
height  of  the  expectations  entertained  of  him.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  nature  strangely  disproportioned  to 
such  efforts.     The  best  of  seed  grows  only  in  appropriate  soil 

Corporal  Punishment. 
Upon  one  point,  however,  we  have  a  right  to  maintain  that  the 
discipline  of  the  prince  prevented  the  flight  of  his  faculties.  His- 
tory informs  us  that  the  most  violent  punishments,  the  greatest 
corporal  harshneps  were  not  spared  him.  Louis  XIV  officially 
transmitted  the  right  of  the  correction  of  tiie  prince  to  the  duke 
of  Montausier,  the  governor  of  the  dauphin.  Invested  with  this 
function  by  royal  appointment,  the  duke,  an  irreproachable  man, 
but  excessively  harsh  and  brusque,  took  seriously  his  title  of  exe- 
cutioner of  high  authority  (haules-auvres)  and  used  his  right 
largely.  Bossuet  was  present  and  allowed  it.  We  see  by  this 
example,  how  powerful  was  the  prejudice  that  considered  physical 
chastisement  necessary.     Th«  ■^totoV'j  d\;^'j  did  not  defend  ths 
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sons  of  French  kings  from  the  punishment  of  the  whip.  The 
most  serene  dauphin's  body  was  griddled  with  blows  like  that  of 
the  poorest  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  Louis  XIV  did  not  find  fault 
with  the  whippings  of  his  son;  he  had  himself  been  whipped  in 
his  childhood,  like  his  father  Louis  XIII,  and  his  grandfather 
Henry  IV.  "Whipping  [rorbiltanisnie)  was  still  an  almost  universal 
system,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Montaigne  and  the  Jansen- 
ists.  Even  in  the  following  century  Rollin  did  not  dare  to  for- 
bid the  ferule.  That  this  hard  regimen  added  to  the  timidity  and 
natural  stupidity  of  the  dauphin  we  shall  willingly  agree,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  Bossuet  permitted  it  to  be  applied.  Is  it  not  he 
who  said,  ^^  It  is  by  gentleness  that  we  must  form  the  minds  of 
children?"  But  we  persist  in  thinking  that  the  future  of  the 
young  prince  did  not  depend  upon  a  few  blows  of  the  whip,  more 
or  less.  We  shall  not  be  persuaded  that  the  whip  of  Montausier 
alone  rendered  the  wonderful  efforts  of  Bossuet  sterile,  in  an  edu- 
cation in  which  there  was  not  perhaps  another  grave  fault  com- 
mitted beside  the  one  we  have  just  pointed  out. 

In  his  Letter  to  Pope  Innocent  XI,  Bossuet  makes  known  in  de- 
tail the  methods  he  used.  This  letter,  which  "  besides  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  matter  is  a  piece  of  high  latinity,"  is  dated  March 
8,  1679.  The  education  of  the  dauphin  was  drawing  to  a  close; 
iiis  marriage  was  celebrated  a  year  after,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1680.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  his  mission,  Bossuet  expresses  him- 
self  satisfied  with  his  work.  He  was  less  so  than  he  affected  to 
appear.  We  cannot  be  the  dupe  of  the  exaggerations  imposed 
upon  him  by  courtesy  (by  convenances )  in  his  discourse  at  the 
French  Academy,  when  he  described  his  pupil  as  having  tJie  livelu 
est  mtndf  the  most  beautiful  disposition  in  the  world.  More  sincere 
he  was  when  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Bellefond :  "  There  is  much 
to  be  borne  with  a  mind  so  incapable  of  application;  we  have  no 
sensible  consolation,  and  we  go  on,  as  St  Paul  says,  in  hope 
agamst  hope  I "    (6  July,  1677.) 

But  state  reasons,  political  interests,  required  that  the  heir  of 
the  French  throne  should  pass  for  one  having  superior  merit. 
Coidd  they  decently  confess  that  for  ten  years  they  had  uselessly 
poured  over  his  head  all  the  treasures  of  science  and  genius  ? 

Bossuet  was  of  the  school  of  Louis  XIV,  who  said :  <<  I  should 
prefer  not  to  have  a  son  rather  than  to  see  him  a  sluggard."  The 
dauphin  was  subjected  to  a  perpetual  assiduity  of  study.  No 
day  passed  without  labor,  not  even  Sundays.  Bossuet  allowed  no 
absolute  vacationa    This  was  an  error.    It  ia  good  lot  Vk^^xmsA 
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to  be  left  froia  timo  to  time  m  complete  rest;  reanimated  by  leisnra 
and  liberty,  it  goes  back  to  its  work  with  more  force  and  ardor. 

■Play — Recreative  and  SociaL 

Bossuet  mingled  play  and  study  every  day,  however;  there 
is  certainly  no  great  merit  in  acknowledging  tlie  ntility  of  recrea- 
tion; no  pedagogue  bos  contested  it.  There  can  be  no  other 
difierencc  of  opinion  than  in  the  degree  of  importance  g^raoted  to 
it,  and  Ho^uet  was  one  of  those  who  attributed  the  most  to  iL 
"  A  child  must  play  and  enjoy  himself,  for  that  excites  faim.  I 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  frightening  my  pupil  by  that  sad  and 
terrible  aspect  of  knowledge  presented  without  art  and  modera- 
tion to  so  tender  and  feeble  an  age."  Like  Port  Royal,  BoGSuet 
knew  that,  to  work  with  advantage,  the  child,  still  more  than  the 
man,  needs  well  planned  diversions  to  Tnnintjtin  &  sort  of  serenity 
and  gaieiy  of  soul. 

Earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  remedy  the  defects  of  a  solitary 
education,  and  wishing  to  arouse  the  somewhat  languishing  self- 
love  of  the  dauphin,  Hossuet  brought  him  children  of  his  own  age 
to  play  with  him.  Sometimes  the  queen  and  a  lai;ge  company 
honored  these  infantine  sports  with  their  presence.  Boesaet  did 
not  tlien  agree  with  those  who,  like  Houseean,  are  distrustful  of 
self-love  ;  he  did  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  emulation  of  a 
cbUd  with  tiimself,  since  he  deemed  it  necessary  ta  join  with  it 
that  of  others. 

All  that  the  seventeenth  century  knew  was  taijght  to  the  dau- 
phin, and  by  special  men.  Neither  mathematics,  nor  physics,  nor 
mechanics,  nor  law  were  forgotten.  Bossuet,  who  summoned  dis- 
tinguished men  to  the  side  of  the  prince  to  complete  his  own  per- 
sona! work,  naturally  reserved  to  himself  the  vast  domain  of 
letters,  and  three  points  in  tliese  specially  fixed  his  attention: 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors,  history,  and  pbUoaophy. 

We  hnve  said  elsewhere  that  Bossuet  had  the  profane  authors 
read  to  the  prinre.  not  in  fragments,  as  was  the  custom  among  the 
Jesuit;),  but  from  beginning  to  end,  tn  order  that  the  mind  should 
seize  the  train  and  connection  of  the  thought  Orerwhelmed  with 
explanations,  the  dauphin  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  LatiQ; 
he  read  Terence  and  Virgil,  Sallust,  GiBBar,  and  Cicero.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  eminently  christiaQ  education  direc- 
ted by  Bossuet,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  did  not  figure.  It  ii 
because  Bossuet  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is  to 
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say  to  an  epoch  which  for  taste,  justness  of  expression  and  thought^ 
felt  more  at  home  in  tjie  authors  of  Athens  and  Rome  than  in  the 
eloquent  but  rather  declamatory  and  rather  mixed  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Latin  church. 

How  can  we  avoid  being  struck  with  the  liveliest  astonishment 
that  the  ardent  detractor  of  the  theatre,  the  author  of  the  Letter  to 
Father  Caffaro,  that  Bossuet,  in  short,  should  favor  the  reading  of 
Terence?  We  cannot  say  how  agreeably  and  usefully  Monsoigneur 
diverted  himself  with  Terence,  and  how  many  lively  images  of 
human  life  passed  before  his  eyes  while  reading  it.  He  saw  the 
deceitful  wiles  of  voluptuousness  and  women,  the  blind  transports 
of  youth  tormented  by  love.  Behold  the  Latin  theatre,  in  its 
freest  pictures  transformed  into  a  school  of  morals  I  Why  then 
anathemas  upoil  Moliere?  The  same  contradiction  is  found 
at  Port  Royal.  iTiere  they  also  translated  with  zeal  the  dramatic 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  yet  one  of  the  masters  of  Fori 
Royal,  Claude  Lancelot,  preferred,  in  1762,  to  renounce  the  oflBce  of 
preceptor  of  the  princes  of  Conte,  rather  than  take  them  to  the 
theatre.  In  1762,  the  theatre  was  Moliere  and  Comeille !  I 
know  very  well  that  Bossuet  reproached  his  contemporaries  for 
writing  "  with  less  restraint "  than  Terence  ;  but  a  few  shades  in 
expression  do  not  change  the  fundamental  ideas,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  be  surprised  at  the  strange  prejudice  which  makes  people 
admire  in  the  ancients  what  they  denounce  as  an  impiety  and  a 
scandal  in  the  tnodems. 

In  order  better  to  reveal  profane  antiquity  to  his  pupil,  Bossuet 
went  into  the  school  himself.  "  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity  passed 
in  review  under  their  eyes :  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  historians." 
He  renewed  the  pleasant  intercourse,  a  little  interrupted  by  theo- 
logical studies,  which  had  formerly  bound  him  to  Virgil,  to  Ho- 
mer, among  the  Jesuits  of  Dijon,  and  in  the  celebrated  college 
of  Navarre.  Greek  is  not  mentioned  in  the  programme  of  studies 
addressed  to  Innocent  XI,  but  we  know  well  enough  Bossuet's 
taste  for  Homer.  "  The  sublimity  of  the  divine  Homer,  the  rich- 
hess  of  his  comparisons,  and  all  his  beauties,  made  him  place  him 
at  the  head  of  all  poets  and  orators."  <^To  the  end  of  his  life," 
said  the  Abb6  Ledieu,  "  Bossuet  loved  to  recite  long  passages 
from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  when  people  around  him 
were  astonished  at  that  ever  present  memory, — '  do  you  forget,'  he 
would  reply,  '  that  I  taught  rhetoric  at  St.  Germain  and  at  Ver. 
sailles  ?  " 
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BoEsuet  carried  his  devotion  so  far  as  to  compose  for  Monaeig- 
neur  &  Latin  granunar.  Most  of  those  vho  have  written  npon 
grammar  have  proposed  their  rules  in  Latin  or  French  verae,  bat 
"Boesuet  wished  to  make  an  innovation  by  presenting  them  in 
French  prose, "  says  Floqnet.  The  great  genius  of  BosBuet  did  not 
disdain  to  descend,  in  practice,  to  the  most  minute  details.  With  in- 
defatigable application,  he  Bought  the  means  of  making  easy  to  the 
inattentive  mind  of  his  pupi]  the  somewhat  revolting  study  of 
grammar.  All  that  has  been  aaid  o£  the  pretended  dryneea  of  his 
pedagogic  methoda,  and  the  too  majestic  tone  of  his  leeaons,  is  be- 
lied by  such  testimony  as  that  of  the  Abb6  Ledieu:  "  One  would 
hardly  believe  the  labor  and  exactness  of  such  a  learned  master 
m  the  study  of  grammar,  if  we  did  not  see  among  his  papers 
observations  written  with  his  own  hand,  not  only  upon  tho  most 
curious  rules  of  this  art,  but  upon  the  force  and  play  of  conjunc- 
tions and  indeclinable  particles,  and  even  upon  the  good  usage  of 
liatin  words  taken  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  quite  oppoeito  significa- 
tions, by  the  best  authors,  whose  example  he  cites." 

The  professorship  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  professor  of  history.  The  Ditamrse  upon  Universal 
History,  composed  for  the  dauphin,  proves  sufficiently  with  what 
care  Bossuet  taught  that  science  which  he  calls  "  the  wiae  counselor 
of  princes,  the  mistrees  of  human  life  and  politics."  Entirely 
neglected  till  the  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  L'Oraloire,  the 
teaching  of  history  was  not  really  organized  until  by  the  powerful 
hand  of  Bossuet.  The  system  which  he  adopted  in  his  lessons  ie 
almost  precisely  the  one  still  pursued  in  colleges.  He  gave  a  cer- 
tain number  of  facts  to  the  dauphin;  the  dauphin  attempted  to  re- 
peat  immediately  what  he  bad  heard;  then  he  wrote  them  down, 
first  in  French,  then  in  Latin.  Bossuet  applied  himself  specially 
to  make  known  to  the  dauphin  the  history  of  France,  "  which  is  his 
own."  For  that  he  drew  from  all  sources,  he  says  himself, 
"  borrowing  from  the  authors  most  worthy  of  confidence  all  that 
he  judged  fit  to  make  the  prince  understand  the  train  of  events 
and  affairs."  Let  us  note,  however,  that  the  love  of  exactness 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  have  the  history  of  France  read  to  the 
dauphin  from  the  works  of  M^zeray,  those  writings  that  were 
rather  liberal  for  the  time,  of  which  Bayle  had  said, — "  The 
author  censures  very  forcibly  the  bad  administration  of  the  kings 
of  France;  the  monarchs  and  their  ministers  are  whipped  by 
biTTi  like  little  scholars."    Conventional  considerations  and  the 
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traditional  respect  for  the  past  spoiled  the  history  which  was 
taught  to  princes,  and  falsified  the  spirit  of  the  teaching.* 

The  dauphin  also  studied  geography  in  a  way  not  to  be 
fatiguing.  »'  We  study  geography  while  we  are  playing,  and  as 
if  taking  a  journey,  examining  the  manners  of  the  people,  especi- 
ally those  of  France,  in  order  to  know  the  opposing  humours  of  so 
many  different  people  who  compose  this  warlike  and  stirring 
nation." 

Bossuet  had  the  merit  of  understanding  that  the  teaching  of 
history  should  vary  its  means  and  extend  its  reach  in  proportion 
as  the  child  grew,  and  its  judgment  became  formed.  It  is  only 
towards  the  end  of  his  preceptorate  that  his  Discourse  upon  history 
was  finished;  it  was  his  plan  to  make  summaries  of  the  general 
impression  of  the  facts  already  studied.  The  philosophy  of  his- 
tory as  Bossuet  understands  it,  may  be  contested,  without  any 
doubt;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  the  errors  and  preju- 
dices which  abound  in  it.  What  must  at  least  be  acknowledged 
is  that  Bossuet  was  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  refer  to 
a  single  idea  the  innumerable  events  which  have  succeeded  each 
other  here  below.  The  teaching  of  history  would  be  sterile  i^ 
after  having  dispersed  the  thoughts  of  a  child  over  that  multitude 
of  facts,  they  shotdd  not  be  vigorously  brought  badk  to  the 
principle  which  governs  them,  to  the  law  which  rules  them;  if  we 
did  not  assist  the  scholar  to  seize,  in  the  prodigious  scattering  of 
human  actions,  the  ideas  which  preside  over  the  general  progress 
of  the  world. 

Like  most  of  the  great  Christians,  Bossuet  loved  and  practiced 
philosophy.  La  Logtque,  le  TraiU  de  la  Connoissance  de  Dieu  et  de 
Soivienie  were  composed  for  the  dauphin.  Bossuet,  in  his  youth, 
had  probably  heard  the  Jesuits,  his  masters,  say  that  in  philosophy 
there  is  uncertainty  and  matter  for  discussion.  But  by  his  personal 
reflections  he  had  risen  above  those  prejudices;  in  Ids  estimation 
philosophy  contained  a  great  many  incontestible  truths  useful  in 
life,  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  young  people.  In  the  ar- 
tides  which  he  consecrated  to  philosophy  (the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
tenth  of  the  Letters  to  Innocent  XI)  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  Des- 
cartes is  not  mentioned,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  alone  are  introduced  into  the  studies 
of  the  prince.  But  who  would  not  recognize  the  Cartesian  spirit 
in  that  declaration  which  is  itself  the  summary  of  the  philosophy 

''Tho  collections  of  thcve  written  Ics^onB  of  the  danphln  have  been  preRcrved,  and 
were  published  in  1747  under  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Louis  XFV.  BoBftuet  himself  con- 
tributed to  propa^te  this  error;  he  speakr  in  the  DUoourte  upon  Univenal  History^oi  thlt 
history  of  France,  ^'imrUUn  by  Monfeiffnatr  Mmte^^  who  to  already  oOnaiMsfA  xm  ^qt^'^ 
Bat  thu  iB  only  the  pfooB  /hind  otB  preceptor  disposed  to  mike  Yi\a  piiTA\N«\viQdL\Mi<aiQ& 
biBmeritB.    Tto  work  is  imlj  hj  Bowkie^   The  6uiph\ii  wtoto  at  b\i^  ^cXaxiou. 
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of  Boesuet  ?  "  FhiloBOphy,  consisting  principallf  in  TecaUing  tha 
mind  to  itself,  to  rise  Afterwards  as  with  sore  steps  up  to  Ood,  is 
tbe  way  in  vhicli  wo  have  begun  as  the  esaiest  invpstigation,  as 
well  as  the  moat  solid  and  useful  one  that  can  Ise  proposed.  For 
here,  in  order  to  become  a  perfect  philosopher,  man  has  no  need  to 
study  anything  bat  himself,  and  without  tumitiy  the  leaves  of  to 
tnany  hooks,  without  making  troubktome  notes  of  what  phiJoncphen 
hare  said,  nor  going  very  far  to  search  tor  experiences,  by  re- 
marking only  what  he  finds  within  himself  he  recognises  the 
author  of  his  being." 

What  still  more  raised  the  value  of  philosophy  in  Bossuct's  eyes^ 
was  the  importance  of  that  science  for  literary  and  oratorical  edo- 
cation.  Rhetoric,  in  the  eyes  of  our  greatest  sacred  orators,  is 
only  a  dependence  upon  logic;  it  is  in  strong  thoughts  solidly  con- 
nected and  not  in  elegant  verbiage,  that  Bossuet  sought  tbe  secret 
of  great  style.  "  "We  have  drawn  rhetoric  from  logic  in  order  to 
give  to  naked  arguments  which  dialectics  have  coUected  as  bones 
and  neri'es,  fieeh,  mind,  and  motion ;  so  we  have  not  made  of  it  a 
mere  prater  whose  words  have  only  sound,  we  have  not  made  it 
inflated  and  empty,  but  sound  and  vigorous ;  we  have  not  painted 
its  face,  but  have  given  it  a  natural  complexion  and  a  lively  color, 
so  that  it  should  have  no  lustre  but  that  which  comes  from  tnitb 
itself."  • 

In  his  exclusive  admiration  for  Scripture  morality  Boesnet 
is  not  always  as  benevolent  to  moral  philosophy  as  to  otbtt 
attributes  (parts)  of  philosophy.  "It  is  not  necessary,"  he 
says  disdainfully,  "to  go  in  search  of  mnddy  streamlets,  when 
we  can  draw  water  from  the  midst  of  a  river."  But  what  proves 
that  we  need  not  take  literally  those  harsh  and  injurious  word^ 
and  that  we  ought  to  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  moment  of  for- 
getfulneas,  is  that  Bossuet  himself  explained  the  Morale  d  Nieo- 
maque  to  his  pupil,  joining  with  it  that  wonderful  doctrine  of  So- 
crates, truly  sublime  for  his  time.  \ 

It  is  true  tbat  the  history  of  education  in  the  seventeenth  centory 
is  fruitful  in  contrasts ;  and  that  sometimes,  after  having  given  Iw- 
sons  in  modesty  to  the  pedagogue,  it  brings  bim  examples  to  r» 
new  his  confidence;  witness  that  brilliant  edncation  of  the  dnke  of 
Burgundy,  which,  directed  by  F^ndon,  developed  almost  ail  the 
virtues  in  a  soul  in  which  nature  seemed  to  have  cast  the  gent^ 
of  all  Crimea. 

•So  ComenlDB  \a'Ma  DUUtcOai  iSagna  placed  rtaetorSg  below  dlahello  and  iiank, 
"beoaM,"  he  Hid.  "irn<  do  nol  koow  Ihliun,  <reainDO(rpMknuonibljof  tb^" 

t  Bocnet  had  compiled  (Or  tb*  uh  or  ihe  dwiphlii  ■  cnllectlaa  ottntnaa,  humi»ii 
float  tbe  Gnwk  ptalltnoptiBn  oi  bom  Bcrtpton,  ■&&  ^eAitas  >biiiib,cilT«d(te]KijMBa» 
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FENELON  AND  THE  DUKE   07  BURGUNDY. 

BossuET,  although  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  education 
he  had  given  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIY,  hoped  that  the 
books  and  liiethods  might  be  *'  made  common  to  all  the  French 
people."  The  progress  of  the  age  has  realized  this  wish,  and 
Bossuet  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Fenelon  in  another  princely 
education,  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  use  for  the  son  the 
writings  which  had  been  composed  for  the  father,  whom  they 
failed  to  educate,  on  account  of  the  stupidity  of  the  subject. 

If  Fenelon  borrowed  some  of  his  works  from  Bossuet,  if,  phil. 
osopher  and  humanist  like  him  and  more  than  him,  he  gave  the 
same  general  direction  to  the  studies  of  his  pupil,  he  at  least  did 
not  carry  into  his  function  of  educator  the  same  spirit  or  attrac- 
tions. Bossuet  as  a  pedagogue  and  elsewhere  is  grandeur;  Fene- 
lon, as  preceptor,  is  address.  In  the  one  it  is  authority,  broad  and 
serene  loftiness  of  view  that  dominates,  the  tone  majestic  though  a 
little  cold;  in  the  other  it  is  insinuating  ability,  persuasive  sweet- 
ness, ever  grace  and  penetrating  tenderness.  Bossuet  had  per- 
haps  no  superior  in  his  age  in  the  thecHy  of  instruction;  Fenelon 
had  no  equal  in  the  practical  qualities  of  the  pedagogue.  In  the 
former,  we  admire  the  correct  plan,  the  wisdom  which  presides 
over  the  general  organization  of  the  studies;  in  the  other,  the  art 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  take  possession  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  his  pupil,  and  give  effect  to  his  lessons. 

It  is  a  great  point  with  a  teacher  to  make  himself  loved;  Fenelon 
succeeded  in  this.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  spite  of  his  bad  in- 
stincts, although  he  was  bom  "terrible,"  according  to  St  Simon, 
had  not  one  of  those  recalcitrant  natures  that  Bossuet  himself 
could  not  subdue.  Under  a  violent  and  proud  outside  he  hid 
treasures  of  sensibility  and  intelligence.  These  secret  resources 
Fenelon  discovered.  His  skillful  hand  was  needed  for  that—'*  the 
most  skillful  hands  in  every  respect,  and  singularly  formed  by 
heaven  for  the  art  of  instructing  a  prince."  St.  Simon  sa3rB  of  the 
boy :  **he  was  bom  with  a  nature  that  made  one  tr^nble  to  be- 
hold. He  was  so  furiously  pasrionate  that  he  wjshed  to  break  the 
clocks  when  they  struck  the  hour  that  called  him  to  do  something 
he  did  not  wish  to  do,  and  was  in  as  great  a  rage  with  the  rain  if 
it  interfered  with  his  plans.  Resistance  put  him  into  a  fury.  He 
loved  passionately  everything  that  was  pleasure.  The  wonder  is, 
that  in  a  very  short  time,  devotion  and  grace  made  another  man  of 

him  and  changed  such  fearful  faults  into  the  contrary  virtues. " 
31 
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Under  Fenelon's  direction  he  became  the  most  stadions,  the 
most  virtuous,  the  most  devout  of  princea.  He  eveu  became  so  to 
excess.  The  education  given  by  Fenelon  came  near  failing  by 
having  succeeded  too  well.  His  father,  when  dauphin,  had  learnt 
nothing  with  Boasuet ;  with  Fenelon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
profited  too  much.  He  was  such  a  devotee  that  he  refused  to  be 
present  at  a  ball  given  by  the  king,  because  it  was  the  day  of 
Epiphany.  He  was  so  studious  that  he  incommoded  his  surround- 
ing friends.  He  was  found  fault  with  for  his  too  great  fondness 
for  studying  the  Bciences  and  taking  pleasure  in  talkiDg  about 
them.  "  It  was*  asked  if  this  young  man,  who  had  the  tastea  of  a 
monk,  would  have  the  virtues  of  akmg."  In  1710,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  St.  Simon  wrote,  at  the  request  of  tho  duke  of  Beau- 
villicrs,  a  very  extended  discourse  in  order  to  complain  that, 
having  arrived  at  tlie  age  "  when  tho  question  is  no  longer  to  ac- 
quire, but  to  diffuse,"  the  heir  to  tho  throne,  absorbed  by  his  de. 
votions  or  his  books,  "  shut  himself  up  in  the  gloomy  and  bidden 
solitude  of  his  closet."  The  mysticisms  of  Fenelon  and  his  lively 
teste  for  letters,  the  faults  and  qualities  of  the  master,  had  pene- 
trated the  very  soul  of  the  pupil. 

It  was  in  August,  1689,  that  Fenelon  entered  upon  his  duties. 
Ho  was  also  made  preceptor  of  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  duke. 
The  duke  of  Beauvilhers,  the  prince's  tutor,  had  proposed  him  to 
the  king.  Madame  de  Maintenon  doubtlesB  supported  the  pro- 
posal. Fonelon  called  to  his  side  as  nnder-teacbers,  the  abbe 
Floury  and  the  abbe  de  Beaumont.  The  prince  was  then  seven 
yeara  old.  The  difficulty  was,  not  to  develop  bis  intelligence  (it 
was  very  quick  by  nature),  but  to  calm  and  appease  his  fiery  pas- 
sions, to  govern  his  transports,  to  make  him  docilo  and  compliant 
It  would  have  been  clumsy  to  tutor  such  an  impetuous 
soul,  and  overwhelm  it  with  pedantic  lessons  in  morality.  It  was 
only  by  indirect  moans  and  by  dint  of  tact  that  Fenelon  reached 
his  end.  He  imagined  the  plan  of  composing  fables  adapted  to 
liis  age  and  his  posKion,  full  of  discreet  allusions  to  his  faults  and 
his  most  salient  acts  of  waywardness,  and  which  gave  him,  under 
the  veil  of  a  charming,  ingenious  picture,  lessons  apropoa 
From  this  happy  inspiration  came  the  "Beemil  Jafaiks  compoiiti 
pour    Fedvtation  du  dvc  de  Bourgone"    (Collection  of   fables,  &C.) 

' '  One  might, "  said  Bausset  in  his  History  oj  Fertdon,  "  follow  the 
chronology  of  the  composition  of  these  fables  by  companng  them 
with  the  progress  which  age  and  instruction  brought  into  tba 
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education  of   the  prince."     Allegories,  with   their  very   general 
morals,  have  always  been  of  service  in  the  education  of  men  ;  what 
can  be  said  of  fables,  whose   moral   concerned  exclusively  him 
who  read  them;  written  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  remedy  a 
fault  which  had  just  been  committed,  or  to  encourage  a  virtue  at 
its  very  first  awakening  ?    This  procedure  has  but  one  fault ;  it 
would  require  that  every  pupil  should  have  a  Fenelon  at  his  side, 
that  is  to  say,  a  master  sufficiently  educated  and  capable  of 
reading  his  character,  and  endowed  with  enough  invention  to  im- 
provise stories  appropriate  to  the  circumstancea     What  art  the 
author  of  V Existence  du  Dieu  must  have  put  into  those  agreeable 
stories  which  the  prince  immediately  applied  to  a  fault  committed 
the  evening  before,  or  to  a  good  impulse  felt  that  morning  I     The 
fable  of  the  Faniasque  presented  to  the  duke   the  picture  of  his 
transports  of  rage  and  taught  him  how  to  correct  them ;  that  of 
V  AhetUe  et  la  Mouche  reminded  him  that  the  most  brilliant  qualities 
are  of  no  use  without  moderation.     One  day,  in  an  access  of  anger, 
the  prince  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say  to  his  preceptor  when  he 
reproved  him,  "  No,  Sir  1  I  know  who  I  am  and  who  you  are  1 "  ♦ 
Was  not  the  fable  of  Bacchus  et  la  Faune  written  in  reply  to  this 
explosion  of  princely  fatuity  ?    When  Bacchus  could  not  bear  a 
malicious  laugher,  ever  ready  to  mock  at  his  expressicms,  if  they 
were  not  pure  and  elegant,  he  said  to  him  in  a  proud  and  im- 
patient  tone:    "How  dare  you  laugh  at  the  son  of  Jupiter?" 
The  Faun  replied  quietly  :  "Ah  I  how  dares  the  son  of  Jupiter  to 
commit  a  fault?"     Some  fables  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than 
others  are  not  designed  to  correct  merely  the  faults  of  childhood ; 
they  are  a  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  government.     Thus,  the 
fable  of  Us  AbetUes  (the  Bees)  revealed  the  beauties  of  a  laborious 
state  and  one  in  which  order  reigns ;  le  Nil  et  le   Gauge  taught 
him    to   love  his  people,  "compassion    for  vexed   and  suiler- 
ing   humanity."      In   shorty  from    each   one,    in   the   charming 
garb  of  a  jeu  cTesprit^  a  serious   lesson  could  be  deduced,  and 
more   than  once,  on  reading  them,  the  prince  felt  pleasure  or 
shame,  according  as  he  recognized  himself  in  the  praise  or  the 
blame  addressed  to  the  personages  in  the  fables. 

Fenelon  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  contented  himself  al- 
wa3rB  with  a  gentle  reprimand,  disguised  in  the  charm  of  a 
fable,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  correct  the  violent  humors 
of  the  prince ;  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  recur  to  more  di- 

*  See  note  fh>m  Baasset,  Life  of  Fenelon  at  the  end  of  Uil«  cba^tAt. 
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rect  and  energetic  means.  But  his  inventive  imagination,  bis 
sedncing  wit,  is  found  eveiywhere.  Lite  the  anthor  of  EmUe, 
FeneloD  believed  in  sarpriaes  in  edncation  ;  lie  arranged  little 
scenes  in  advance,  in  which  the  child  learns  the  lesson  to  be  de- 
rived from  them  much  better  for  not  suspecting  that  those  who 
play  with  him  are  playing  a  part  in  order  to  instruct  bim.  It 
would  have  been  trouble  lost  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  anger  to  a 
prince  whose  temperament  was  insurmountably  irascible.  In- 
stead of  reading  him  Seneca's  treatise,  &c.,  (npon  an^r)  this 
is  what  Fenelon  devised.  One  morning  he  sent  into  the  prince's 
apartments  a  carpenter's  workman  to  whom  he  had  given  hia 
lesBon.  The  prince  came  np  and  examined  the  tools.  "  Go  your 
way,  monseignenr,"  cried  the  workman,  drawing  himself  up  with 
a  most  threatening  air,  ''for  I  do  not  answer  for  myself  ;  whfn 
I  am  in  a  fury  I  break  the  legs  and  arms  of  those  I  encounter.' 
One  may  divine  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Fcnelon'a  workman  resembles  the  rope-dancer  who  teachee  justice 
to  Emila  br  the  gardener  who  reveals  the  legality  of  the  inheri- 
tance 7 

Fenelon  made  frequent  appeals  to  the  self-love  of  his  pupQ  ;  he 
pointed  out  to  him  what  was  due  to  his  name  and  to  the  hopes 
of  France.  He  made  him  sign  pledges  of  honor  to  behave  well ; 
"  I  promise  M.  Vabbi  de  Fenelon,  on  the  faith  of  a  prince,  to  obey 
him,  and  if  I  fail  to  do  so,  I  submit  to  any  sort  of  punishment  and 
disgrace.  Made  at  Versailles,  20th  of  Nov.  1669.  Signed  Lonis." 
At  other  times  he  addressed  his  heart,  and  governed  Mm  by 
tenderness  and  kindness.  In  these  moments  of  effusion  the 
prince  would  say :  "  I  leave  the  duke  of  Burgundy  behind  the 
door,  and  am  only  little  Louis  with  you."  At  other  timee  he  had 
recourse  to  the  hardest  punishments  ;  be  shut  him  n|^  took  away 
his  boots,  and  forbade  him  all  conversation,  f 

The  variety  in  the  means,  then,  was  the  principal  characteristic 
of  this  moral  education  ;  Fenelon  knew  when  to  be  solemn  or 
tender,  and  his  gentleness  did  not  exceed  his  severity.  Variety 
alone  was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  literary  education  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  As  he  had  learned  morality  in  the  form  of 
fables,  so  ho  studied  history  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  The  Dia- 
hgiies  des  Marts  (Dialogues  of  the  Dead)  put  upon  the  scene  men 
of  all  countriea  and  all  conditions;  Charles  V.  and  a  monk  of 
Saint  Just;  Aristotle  and  Descartes  ;  Le<mardo  da  Vinci  and 

t  Tho  whip  ncTcr  tvem*  tobavd  boennMd  (ocarrsct  thadnkcofBDiniidT;  waaaur 

*VHD  Bmmi  fhHf  II  vrfU  HIM  *  ■  ^^ 
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Foussin ;  Caasar  and  Alexander.  History  proper,  literature, 
philosophy,  the  arts^  were  subjects  of  these  conversations^  com- 
posed,  like  the  fables,  at  different  intervals,  according  to  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  duke.  They  were  attractive  pictures 
which  from  time  to  time  were  introduced  into  the  framework  of 
the  didactic  study  of  universal  history.  They  must  be  taken 
only  for  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  the  agreeable  complement 
of  a  regular  and  connected  teaching.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
Dialogues,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  Fenelon  in  the 
study  of  history  sacrificed  the  exactitude  of  facts  to  the  embellish- 
ments of  form.  In  order  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  contrary, 
it  is  enough  to  re-read  the  chapter  devoted  to  nistory  in  the 
Letter  upon  the  occupc^ions  of  the  Drench  Academy,  or  those  written 
to  M.  de  Beauvilliers  upon  a  Uistoire  de  Charlemagne,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  which  Fenelon  had  composed  for  the 
prince.  "  It  is  better,  "  he  says  among  other  things,  "  to  leave 
history  in  all  its  dryness  than  to  enliven  it  at  the  expense  of 
truth." 

PLAN  OF  STUDY  FOB  TBB  13TH  AMD  14tH  YBAR8. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  Abb6  Fleury,  two  very  important 
letters  have  been  found,  addressed  to  him  by  Fenelon,  which  con- 
tained the  plan  of  study  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  end  of 
1695  and  for  1696,  that  is  to  say,  for  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
year.  Fenelon  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Cambray  in 
1694,  and  divided  his  time  between  his  diocese  and  the  court. 
He  had  preserved  his  function  of  preceptor,  and  continued  his 
work  from  a  distance.  "You  see," he  wrote  to  Fleury,  "I  am 
more  free  at  Cambray  than  at  Versailles,  and  do  my  duty  better 
from  a  distance  than  when  near.!' 

What  strikes  us  in  this  plan  of  study  is  the  constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  his  mind  in  diversifying  the  instruction.  Thus  the  themes 
of  the  prince  are  taken  from  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  "  be- 
cause the  subject  is  very  various  and  diverts  him;  as  the  themes 
are  the  most  thorny  part  of  his  work,  we  must  put  all  the  amuse- 
ment into  them  that  is  possible."  Fenelon  fears  above  all  things 
wearying  his  pupil.  "  Let  him  read  the  Monastic  History  of  the 
East  and  West,  by  M.  Bulteau,  but  if  he  should  be  tired  of  it,  we 
must  vary  from  it."  And  further:  "  The  timQ  of  study  must  be 
shortened  a  little,  by  giving  him  only  eictracts  from  certain  his- 
torical works  ;  his  labor  must  be  diversified."  He  does  not  wish 
for  exclusively  abstract  studies  for  him,  "  for  fear  of  disgusting  by 
purely  intellectual  operations  a  mind  that  is  idle  and  impatient, 
and  in  ^hich  imagination  is  still  predominant.^^ 
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The  predilection  for  poets  of  that  man  who  wrote  Tclemadivs, 
and  who  was  all  bat  a  poet  huuself,  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  the 
authors  he  inscribed  upon  the  programme  for  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy: Hesiod,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  are  in  the  first 
rank ;  prose  ia  represeoted  only  by  Cato  and  Columella,  and  by 
the  EcQTvtmvfie  of  Xenophon. 

More  favorable  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  than  Bossuet  was, 
Fenelon  approved  the  reading  of  Lrttret  Choisiea  of  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Ambrose.  He  also  recommenda, 
and  tills  is  a  little  surprising,  the  Concession's  of  St.  Au^nstine. 
"They  have  a  great  charm,"  ho  says,  "  for  they  are  full  of  varied 
pictures  and  tender  sentiments."  And  he  adds,  ■<  one  can  pass 
over  the  subtle  and  abstract  places."  Is  it  indeed  only  the  ab- 
sti'act  passages  in  the  Confession  of  St.  Augustine  that  he  would 
have  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  to  pass  over  ? 

Formed  by  nature  with  a  gay,  facile  nature,  Fenelon  did  not 
Uke  rules  nor  precepts.  The  absence  of  pedantry  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  pedagogy,  "As  to  rhetoric,  I  would  not 
give  any  of  the  precept ;  I  would  only  give  good  models."  As  to 
grammar,  "  I  would  give  no  time  to  it,  or  at  least  very  little."  In 
his  letter  to  the  Academy,  he  develops  more  amply  his  idea  of  the 
moderation  necessary  in  regard  to  grammatical  rules.  "  Do  not 
give  at  first  any  hut  the  most  general  rules  of  grammar  ;  the  excep- 
tions will  come  by  degrees.  The  great  point  is  to  put  a  person,  as 
soon  as  possible,  into  the  sensible  apphcation  of  the  roles,  by 
usage.  Then  he  will  take  pleasure  in  remarking  the  detail  of  the 
rules  which  he  has  been  using,  without  taking  thepains  to  do  it." 

The  literary  education  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  showed  surpris- 
ing results.  Bossuet  wished  to  judge  of  it  himself,  and  after  a 
conference  with  the  young  prince  he  testiGed  his  admiration  of  it. 
But  without  wishing  to  undervalue  the  merit  of  the  master,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  pupil  was  wonderfully  en- 
dowed. Hear  the  testimony  of  Fenelon  in  bis  teHer  to  the  Aeatt. 
emy :  "I  have  seen  a  young  prince,  eight  years  old.  seised  with 
grief  at  sight  of  the  peril  of  little  Joash,  and  impatient  because 
the  high  priest  hid  from  Joash  his  name  and  his  birth ;  I  have 
seen  him  Veep  bitterly  on  hearing  those  lines : 

'  Ah  '.  mescram  Eurydiccn  anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 
EurydiccD  loto  rcfcrebant  flumcne  ripa  !'" 

In  his  Letter  to  P.  Martincau,  written  some  m')nth8  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  tJio  14th  of  Novembor,  1712, 
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Fenelon  said :  ^<  We  have  seen  him  ask  to  be  read  to  during  his 
meals  and  when  rising  in  the  morning,  so  dearly  did  he  love 
everything  he  needed  to  know ,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  child 
listen  so  early  and  with  so  much  dehcacy  to  the  finest  things  in 
poetry  and  eloquence." 

But  if  only  praise  was  deserved  for  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
prince  it  was  otherwise  with  what  might  be  called  his  political  and 
religious  education.  Fenelon  was  himself  uneasy  at  the  excessive 
devotion  of  his  pupil,  and  a  little  sad  when  he  was  pleased 
with  himself.  Having  become,  as  it  were,  honorary  preceptor  of 
the  prince,  who  had  faithfully  preserved  a  filial  affection  toward 
him,  in  spite  of  his  disgrace  and  exile,  he  wrote  to  him  at  the 
date  of  September  21, 1708  ;  "  As  to  your  piety,  if  you  wish  to  do 
honor  to  it,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  to  make  it  gentle,  conveni- 
ent, social.  You  must  be  *  all  things  to  all  men.'  "  And  again  : 
"  A  prince  cannot  regulate  men  at  court  or  in  the  army,  like 
monks.  ...  I  pray  God  every  day  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
may  enlarge  your  heart  more  and  more  in  order  to  accommodate 
yourself  to  the  needs  of  the  multitude."  But  does  not  Fenelon 
hero  combat  an  evil  which  he  should  have  partly  blamed  himself 
for  ?  Was  it  not  he  who  cast  into  a  soul,  too  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them,  the  seeds  of  that  mysticism  which  now  made  him 
afraid  ?  In  the  memorial  he  composed  upon  the  measures  to  he 
taken  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundi/f  Fenelon  declares  to 
be  necessary,  »*that  the  preceptor  of  the  prince  should  be  an 
ecclesiastic."  Yet  his  own  experience  ought  to  have  revealed  to 
him  the  unsuitableness  of  a  princely  education  confided  to  priests. 
Excessive  pre-occupation  with  religious  things  is  the  inevitable 
danger  of  it,  and  the  practical  virtues,  the  active  virtues  of 
character,  lose  by  it,  in  general,  all  that  spirituality  can  gain  by  it. 

But  let  us  render  this  justice  to  Fenelon,  that  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  also  with  the  dukes 
of  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreux,  always  remaining  the  mentor  of  his 
dear  Telemachus,  he  struggled  against  the  monastic  tendencies  of 
the  princa  What  beautiful  lessons  of  royal  wisdom,  of  de- 
votion to  man,  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  (the  word  is  Fen- 
elon's)  does  he  not  give  him  in  Telemachus — a  veritable  treatise 
upon  moral  and  political  education  !  *  Fenelon  began  with  the 
fables,  continued  with  the  dialogues,  ended  with  the  epic  ;  always 

•  Genay,  Yd  bl»  E'ude  morateet  litteraire  qf  TeUmaque  {\f!l^^  pays  the  dnke  did  not 
kDOw  till  after  bis  marriage,  Uiat  Telemachas  was  written  for  him. 
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f&ithtal  to  the  same  system,  and  di^gulaiiig  morality  ia  poetry ! 
Woaderful  uiorality,  a  little  cliimerical  eometimes,  but  in  eveiv 
case  ajipropriate  to  the  mannei-s  of  that  time,  and  which,  in  the 
pompous  and  military  court  of  Laiiia  XiY,  bure'is  upon  uB  as  tha 
echo  of  another  age,  as  the  reverberation  or  annouroement  of 
an  era  of  simplicity  and  peace.  Agriculture  waa  celebrated  in 
it  with  enthusiasm,  the  excess  of  luxury  interdicted,  the  spirit  of 
conquest  forcibly  condemned,  absolute  power  pitilessly  anolyBed 
in  its  consequences,  ambition  and  war  reprobated.  "What  matters 
it  that  some  Utopias  mingle  with  these  eternal  verities  7  In  de- 
Bcribing  the  republic  of  Salente,  Foneloa  proposed  nothing  leGS 
to  his  pupil  than  a  general  reform  of  the  monarchy. 

Let  us  take  notice  that  Fenelon,  in  the  organizatioQ  of  instruc' 
tion,  shows  himself  to  be  a  partisan  of  public  education. 
"  Children,"  bo  says,  "  belong  less  to  their  parents  than  to  the  re- 
pabUc,  and  ought  to  be  brought  up  pupils  of  the  state.  Public 
schools  must  bo  estabhshed  in  which  the  fear  of  God,  love  of 
country,  respect  for  the  laws,  preference  of  honor  to  pleasure  and 
to  life  itself  shall  be  taught."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great- 
est theologians  of  the  old  monarchy  recognized  the  right  of 
the  state  to  distribute  instruction.  St.  Thomas  professed  thU 
doctrine  entirely,  as  the  following  passage  proves  : 

"  Ad  cum  qui  rempubUcam  regit  pertinet  ordinaire  de  nntri- 
tionibus  et  instnictionibus  juvcnum,  in  <]uibus  exerceri  debeant, 
et  quales  disciplenas  unusquisque  addiscere  et  usque  quo  debeaL" 

It  is  only  on  the  day  when  the  State  freed  itself  from  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Church,  that  the  eccleEiaetical  doctors  suddenly  per- 
ceived in  the  law  of  the  State  a  pretended  usurpation  over  the 
rights  of  the  family.  So  true  is  it,  that  oven  on  the  highest  ques- 
tions, interest  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  establishment  of  principles ! 

To  resume;  whether  the  nature  of  his  genius  dispoeed  him  to  it 
or  whether  he  was  led  to  it  by  circumBtances  and  by  the  charaet«r 
of  his  pupd,  Fenelon  waa  a  master  in  the  higheet  sense  of  tho 
word.  The  T^ettre  A  Tnwxxnt  Xtia  hardly  anything  but  a  plan  of 
secondary  instruction,  Bossuet  thought  of  but  a  single  thing,  the 
iustruction  of  the  dauphin,  and  did  not  succeed  in  that.  Fenelon, 
more  happily,  had  to  do  with  a  living  and  active  soul,  a  rich  and 
distinguished  mind,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  by  toms  to 
restrain,  to  excite,  to  instruct,  and  to  elevate.  It  is  the  talents 
and  also  the  vices  of  the  pupil  which  alone  give  the  educational 
qualities  of  a  preceptor  the  opportunity  to  show  themselves  in  all 
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their  brilliancy.     But  by  the  wonderful  suppleness  of  his  geniu% 

Fenelon  was  a  man  to  triumph  over  all  the  difficulties  of  a  princely 

education,  terrible  difficulties,  which  we  find  forcibly  expressed  in 

a  brilliant  passage,  although  a  little  declamatory,  of   a  writer 

(Diderot)  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  It  la  not  without  terror  that  a  man  enters  upon  such  a  ministry  when  be 
is  worthy  of  it.  What  a  frightful  responsibility,  indeed,  to  have  to  answer  to 
millions  of  men  for  the  virtue  of  one!  but  of  one  whose  caprice  may  influ- 
ence the  fate  of  all,  of  one  whose  vice  may  overturn  empires,  whose  faults 
make  blood  flow  in  streams,  whose  caprice  may  agitate  the  world.  With 
what  on  eye  could  M.  dc  Cambray  behold  that  multitude  of  absurditi  ',s 
which  are  judged  to  be  indispensable,  of  grave  minutisB,  but  established 
and  consecrated  as  the  basis  of  the  education  of  princes,  yet  militating  in 
concert  for  their  corruption,  and  which,  if  we  were  not  Frenchmen,  would 
make  us  believe  a  mimclc*  rather  than  in  the  goodness  of  a  king  who  was 
born  a  king!  'to  what  a  monstrous  blindness  are  those  umortunates 
reserved  who  open  their  eyes  only  to  contemplate  an  idolatrous  worship 
of  their  persons;  children  who,  as  soon  as  they  see,  see  men  prostrate 
before  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  humiliation  of  all  strength  before  all  weak- 
ness! O  princes,  unfortunate  in  being  such,  who  are  bom  in  pride,  grow 
up  in  falsehood,  live  in  adulation  and  omnipotence,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  you  should  be  born  good  in  order  not  to  be  the  most  wicked  of  men! " 

Note. 

Cardinal  Bausset,  in  his  Life  of  Fenelon,  thus  describes  the 
crucial  test  of  the  teacher's  authority  with  his  pupil,  even  though 
the  pupil  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eling,  and  the  heir  apparent  of 
Sovereign  power. 

The  young  prince  replied,  "No,  no,  M.  Fenelon,  I  know  who  I  am  and 
who  you  are.** 

Fenelon,  faithful  to  the  maxims  he  had  himself  taught  in  his  treatise 
upon  education,  answered  not  a  word;  he  felt  that  the  moment  had  not 
come,  and  that  in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  duke  he  would  not  be  listened 
to.  He  contented  himself  with  showing  by  his  serious  and  sad  manner 
that  he  felt  deeply  wounded.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  him  the  rest  of  the 
day,  wishing  to  prepare  him  by  this  separation  from  him  for  the  effect  of 
the  scene  he  meditated,  and  which  he  wished  to  make  sufficiently  impos- 
ing upon  the  young  prince  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  next  morning,  when  his  pupil  was  just  awake,  Fenelon  entered  his 
apartment;  he  did  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  usual  hour  of  his  studies,  that 
what  he  meant  to  say  should  make  the  greater  impression,  and  strike  his 
imagination  the  more  powerfully.  Addressing  him  with  cold  and  respect- 
ful gravity,  very  different  from  his  usual  manner,  he  said  to  him,  "  I  do 
not  know,  monsieur,  whether  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  yester- 
day,— that  you  knew  ioho  you  were  and  who  I  am.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  ignorant  of  both.  You  imagine  yourself  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  I  am;  some  of  your  valets,  doubtless,  have  told  you  so» 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  to  you,  since  you  force  me  to  it,  thtU  I  am 
more  than  you.  You  understand  very  well  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
birth.    You  would  look  upon  any  one  as  a  fool  who  would  pretend  to 
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make  It  a  merit  that  the  rain  of  heaven  hod  fertilized  hia  harvest  witfaoat 
TCnlcring  that  of  his  neighbor.  You  vould  be  no  wiser  than  lie,  if  jou 
would  iic  vain  of  your  birth,  which  adds  nothing  (u  j'our  personal  mcriL 
You  caunol  doubt  that  I  am  superior  to  you  iu  lellera  and  knowledge. 
Yuu  do  not  know  anjthieg  but  what  I  have  taught  you,  and  wbut  I  have 
taught  you  in  uolhing  in  comparison  lo  what  still  remains  for  mo  to  teach 
you.  Aa  to  aurhorily,  you  have  none  over  me,  and  I,  on  the  contrarj-, 
have  full  nod  entire  authority  over  you.  The  king,  aud  monscigucur. 
your  father,  have  often  told  you  so.  Y'ou  think,  perhaps,  that  t  esteem 
niyu-lf  very  happy  to  be  provided  with  the  employment  I  exercise  over 
you ;  disabuse  yourself  of  that  idea,  monsieur,  1  undertook  it  only  to  obey 
the  king  tind  to  please  monscigueur,  and  not  for  the  painful  advantage  of 
being  your  preceptor,  and  that  you  may  not  doubt  this,  I  am  going  to  take 
you  to  his  majesly  and  beg  him  to  name  another  person  whose  care  may 
be  more  tniccesstul  tlian  mine." 

Tbeduke,  whom  the  dry  and  cold  manner  of  his  preceptor  since  the  scene 
of  the  evening  before,  and  the  reflections  of  the  whole  night  passed  in  regret 
and  anxiety  had  overohelmed  with  grief,  was  thunderstruck  by  thta  declar- 
ation. He  loved  Fenelon  with  nil  the  tenderness  of  a  eon,  and  besides  this, 
l)is  selF-tove  aud  a  delicate  eeni^itiveness  to  public  opinion  had  already 
made  him  aware  of  all  tliat  would  be  thought  of  him  if  an  instructor  like 
Feuelon  saw  himself  reduced  lo  the  necessity  of  ^ving  up  his  education. 
Tears,  sighs,  fear,  and  shame  scarcely  enabled  bim  to  pronounce  these 
words,  intemipled  again  and  agniu  by  his  sobs,  "  Oh,  monsieur,  I  am 
desperate  at  what  passed  yesterday;  it  you  speak  to  the  king  you  will 
will  make  mc  lose  his  friendship;  if  you  abandon  me,  what  will  people 
tliiut  of  me?  I  promise  you — 1  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  satisfied 
with  me— but  promise  me." 

Feni'Iou  would  promise  nothing;  he  left  him  a  whole  day  uneasy  and  m 
uncertainty. 

It  was  only  when  he  felt  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  repentance 
that  ho  appeared  to  yield  to  his  renewed  supplications,  and  to  the  eat^es^  ■ 
ies  of  Miulame  de  Mainteuon,  who  had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
aiTair  to  give  il  more  effect. 

It  was  by  such  happy  combination  of  means,  and  by  continual  repe- 
tition and  observation,  patience  and  care,  that  Fenelon  succeeded  inbreek- 
ini;  up  hy  degrees  the  violence  of  his  pupil's  pas^ons.  It  was  to  this 
object  lliat  he  and  M,  dc  Bcauvillicre,  his  domestic  governor,  bad  directed 
all  their  cares  and  efforts,  and  both  reaped  their  reward  in  aucceaa.  Of 
all  the  princes  who  were  least  flattered  by  their  instructors  and  to  whom 
were  spoken  the  most  severe  truths  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  be  is  the 
one  who  preserved  the  tendereat  gratitude  for  the  virtuous  man  who  had 
presided  over  his  education. 

We  know  notliing  in  the  records  of  Pedagogy  more  iostiactave 
than  Fenelon'e  dealing  with  his  princely  pupil,  after  he  fell  under 
the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  the  court 
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BT  ELIZABETn  P.   PBABODT. 


ABTIIT  AND  ABTI8AN  IDENTIFIED.* 

The  identification  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist,  which  Cardinal  Wise- 
man proves  to  have  been  the  general  fact  in  Greece  from  the  sixth  century, 
and  in  Rome  from  the  second  century,  l)efore  Christ,  was  no  accident, 
but  the  result  of  the  education  given  to  the  MUcUed  of  certain  temples, 
especially  those  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Vulcan. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  races  and  families,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  traditions  of  wisdom  and  art,  connected  with  the 
names  of  tutelary  divinities,  whose  personality  presumably  inhered  in 
leaders  of  the  emigrations  from  Asia,  who  were  doubtless  men  of  great 
genius  and  power,  and  served  with  divine  honors  by  their  posterity,  and 
the  colonies  which  they  led. 

This  service,  in  the  instance  of  the  gods  above  named,  involved  educa- 
tion in  the  Fine  Arts,  Just  as  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  taught  the  ini- 
tiated of  one  degree  the  science  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of  a  higher 
degree  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  (which  vegetation  symbolizes  in  the 
persistence  of  its  life-principle  and  dcciduousness  of  its  forms). 

In  the  far  East,  the  productive  arts  were  early  included  under  the  word 
ma^  /  whose  secrets,  as  an  ancient  historian  tells  us,  were  reserved  as  the 
special  privilege  of  royal  families,  and  hence  died  out. 

Under  despotic  governments,  the  inspirations  of  Science  and  Art  inva- 
riably have  died  out  into  formulas  to  be  worked  out  mechanically;  as  has 
happened  in  China.  But,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  freedom,  though  it  only 
existed  as  a  family  privilege,  fostered  individual  originality.  The  inttto- 
ted,  believing  themselves  subjects  of  inspiration,  would  have  that  confi- 
dence in  inward  impulse,  which,  when  disciplined  by  observation  of 
nature  conceived  as  living  expression  of  indwelling  gods,  could  not  bat  be 
beautiful  and  true.  High  Art  excludes  the  fantastic,  and  is  alwajrs  sim- 
ple,— because  it  is  useful,  like  nature.  The  identification  of  the  artist  with 
the  artisan  will  restore  it,  because  the  necessities  of  execution  control 
design  when  artist  and  artisan  are  one.  The  modem  artist  is  apt  to  design 
with  no  regard  to  use  or  nature.  He  needs  the  check  of  the  executing 
hand  upon  his  impracticable  conceptions;  and  will  be  no  less  a  gainer 
thereof,  than  the  artisan,  by  identification  with  him.  Hay,  in  his  several 
works,  especially  in  the  one  on  "  Symmetrical  Beauty,"  shows  that  the 
generation  of  the  forms  of  the  iancient  vases  rested  on  a  strict  mathemat- 
ical basis;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics was  quite  as  profound  in  antiquity  as  it  has  been  since;  though 
then  it  was  applied  to  art,  rather  than,  as  now,  to  the  measurement 

*  The  tiUe  given  to  a  leimUicAdon  in  Boston,  hi  19n),  of  Cardinal  Wiseiiian*8  le^ 
the  "  Relations  of  the  Arts  of  Design  and  the  Arts  of  Prodnction,"  to  which  this  paper  of 
Miss  Peabody  was  mieoded.  Thalectan  and  ideabftdawldQCtat»L\i9tkai« 
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of  nature.  The  wars  and  revolutions  which  convulsed  the  world  In  the 
declining  diivs  of  the  ok!  EKntcm  Empires,  and  even  of  Grc-«ce  and 
Itome,  broke  up  the  ancient  bcIiooIb  of  niiigie  and  art.  They  never,  how- 
ever, were  quite  luel  in  Ibe  diirkcsl  ages,  but  preserved  a  8bj  and  fe<'rt-l 
esistencc;  and,  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  twelfth  iiuO  tliirtttuth  ten 
turies,  were  restored  for  a  splendid  Reason  of  about  three  cvoturies,  hf 
secret  societies,  like  the  Pns.'miisons.  and  in  munj  ecclesiastical  cloisiers. 
Then  building  and  other  mechunicnl  work  again  became  High  Art 

This  adequate  education,  with  its  elevating  effect  on  the  laborer,  both 
in  respect  U>  his  inner  lite  and  outwurd  relations,  can  be  givf  n  now,  and 
in  America,  only  by  makiiijj  our  Public  Schools  give  the  same  profouod 
and  hanuonlous  training  to  the  whole  nature  of  all  the  ptopU  that  ifaoHC 
ancient  axret  BiMjieliea  gave  to  th»  feie,—A  thing  that  is  to  be  expected 
much  more  by  reforming  and  perfccling  the  primary  department,  tbaa 
by  endowing  univcrsitiesi  though  the  latter  are  the  cap-aloncs  of  the  ed- 
ucational edifice.  Even  the  late  (1870)  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisls 
turc,  requiring  a  free  drawing-school  in  every  town  of  five  thousand  m- 
habitanls  in  the  Slate,  though  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  (and  it  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  the  working  men  will  not  let  the  law  lapse  by  negiertiii^ 
to  call  for  its  enforcement),  will  be  of  very  little  use  unless  the  children 
shall  beprcparcdforthese  art-schools  in  the  primary  department.  It  is  the 
mtun  purpose  of  Ibe  present  publication  to  set  forth  that  this  can  bedone. 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  Froebcl's  Eindergarten  is  a  pri- 
mary art-sebool;  for  it  employs  the  prodigious  hut  originally  blind  activ- 
ity and  easily  tniincd  hand  uf  childhood,  from  the  age  of  three  years,  in 
Intelligent  production  of  things  witliin  the  childish  sphere  of  afleclioD  snd 
fancy:  giving  thereby  a  harmonious  pluy  of  heart  and  mind  in  actively 
educating — without  straining  the  bniin — even  to  the  point  of  developing 
Invention,  while  it  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  spirits  Joyous  with  the 
pleasure  of  success.  Childish  play  has  all  the  main  charactcristica  of  art. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  endeavor  "to  conform  the  outward  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind."  Every  child,  at  play,  is  histrionic  and  plastic, 
lie  personates  character  with  mimic  ge»<ture  and  costume,  and  rcptcseuu 
whatever  fancy  interests  him  by  an  embodiment  of  it, — perhaps  in  mtid  or 
sand  oranow;  or  by  the  arrangement  of  the  most  ungainly  materfals,  such 
OS  a  row  of  footstools  and  chairs,  which  become  a  luilroad  train  to  him  at 
his  "  own  sweet  will. "  Everybody  conversant  with  children  knows  bow 
easily  they  will  "make  believe,"  as  they  call  it,  out  of  any  mute  rials  what- 
ever; anil  are  most  amused  when  the  materials  to  be  transformed  by  their 
pemonifying  and  symbolizing  thouRhl  are  few.  For  so  much  do  children 
enjoy  the  exercise  of  imagination,  that  they  prefer  simple  primitive  fonni, 
which  they  can  "moke  believe"  to  be  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  to 
elaborately  carved  columns,  and  such  like.  There  is  nothing  in  life  more 
charming  to  a  spectator,  than  to  olwcrve  this  shaping  fancy  of  chiMrm, 
scorning  Ibe  Itounds  of  possibility,  as  ii.  were.  But  children  tbemfelves 
enjoy  their  imaginations  still  more,  when  they  And  It  possible  to  ntisfy 
their  causative  instinct  by  really  making  something  useful  or  pretty. 

It  was  Frocbel'a  wUdom,  instead  of  repressing,  to  accept  this  utiml 
activity  of  childhood,  as  a  hint  of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  utUize  its 
spontaneous  play  for  educatioD.    And,  in  doing  ao,  he  takes  out  of  acbool 
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discipline  that  element  of  baneful  antagonism  which  it  is  so  apt  to  excite, 
and  which  it  is  such  a  misfortune  should  ever  be  excited  in  the  young 
towards  the  old. 

The  divine  impulse  of  activity  is  never  directly  opposed  in  the  kinder- 
garten, but  accepted  and  guided  into  beautiful  production,  according  to 
the  laws  of  creative  order.  These  the  educator  must  study  out  in  nature, 
and  genially  present  to  the  child,  whom  he  will  find  docile  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  play  to  an  issue  more  successful  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
attain  in  his  own  ignoranca 

Intellect  is  developed  by  the  appreciation  of  individual  forms  and  those 
relations  to  each  other  which  are  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are  forma 
that  never  tire.  In  the  work  of  Hay,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
it  is  shown  that  every  ancient  vase  is  a  complex  of  curves  that  belong  to 
one  form  or  to  three  forms  or  to  five  forms;  but  all  vases  whose  curves 
belong  to  one  form  are  the  most  beautiful.  These  ground  forms  are  of 
petals  of  flowers;  and  the  mathematical  appreciation  of  them  is  very  inter- 
esting, showing  that  the  forces  of  nature  act  to  produce  a  certain  symmetry, 
as  has  been  lately  demonstrated  in  snowflakes  and  crystals,  that  have 
been  respectively  called  **  the  lilies  of  the  sky,  and  the  lilies  of  the  rocks," 
(for  the  lily  is  the  most  symmetrical  of  flowers).  Froebel's  exercise  on 
blocks,  sticks,  curved  wires,  colors,  weaving  of  patterns,  pricking,  sewing 
with  colored  threads,  and  drawing,  lead  little  children  of  three  years*  old 
to  create  series  of  forms,  by  a  simple  placing  of  opposites,  which  involves 
the  first  principle  of  all  design,  polari^.  By  boxes  of  triangles,  equilate-  ■ 
ral,  isosceles,  right  angled,  or  scalene,  the  foundations  of  mathematical 
thought  may  be  laid  to  the  senses.  Before  children  are  old  enough  for 
the  abstract  operations  of  simple  arithmetic,  they  may  know  geometry  in  ; 
the  concrete.  And,  in  these  various  games  of  the  generation  of  form,  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  eye,  and  delicacy  and  quickness  of  manipulation  are  ; 
insensibly  acquired,  precluding  all  clumsiness  and  awkwardness. 

Froebel's  exercises  with  block,  sticks,  curved  wires,  triangles,  which 
lead  the  children  to  make  an  ever-var3ring  symmetry  by  simply  placing 
opposites,  are  concrete  mathematics,  which  become  the  very  law  of  their 
thoughts.  The  mind  is  developed  by  appreciated  forms  and  their  com- 
binations. The  same  law  of  polarity  is  followed  in  the  weaving  of  col- 
ored papers,  where  harmony  of  colors  is  added  to  symmetrical  beauty;  and 
from  the  moment  when  a  child  can  hold  the  pencil,  and  draw  a  line  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  he  can  also  make  ssnnmetrical  forms  upon  a  slate 
or  paper  squared  in  eighths  of  an  inch. 

But  to  conduct  such  education  as  this  is  a  great  art,  foimded  on  the 
deepest  science  both  within  and  without  the  human  soul ;  and  therefore, 
preliminary  to  its  being  undertaken,  there  must  be  a  special  training  of 
the  kindergarten  teacher.  Froebel  never  established  a  kindergarten  any- 
where that  he  did  not  also  establish  normal  training  for  young  women, 
who  were  to  supervise  the  children  at  their  play  and  work,  so  as  to  make 
these  guided  exerdses  of  the  limbs  and  hands  a  moral,  artistic,  and  intel- 
lectual education,  all  in  one. 

For  moral  culture,  it  is  necessary  that  the  children  produce  things,  and 
play  with  each  other,  from  self -forgetful  motives  of  gratitude  to  parents 
and  affection  for  their  oomimnionBy  or  a  gentle  sympaUiy  lox  \\i^  >\t&q\\>\< 
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Date;  Moral  culture  cannot  be  gircn  In  a  didactic  manner, 
becomes  eeiiis-h  weakoesa  nnlesB  it  ia  embodied  in  disinUrcirtcd  action. 
Even  Gucccssful  and  happy  pUf  involves  mutual  caoaidemtion.  It  ia 
oeccdtiary  that  cliiliiien  ahould  act  from  a  motive  leading  tlicm  from 
vitbin  out  of  tbcmaclrcs.  There  is  no  waj  to  Icam  goodncas  bat  to 
be  practically  good.  Frocbel  would  not  have  cbildren  make  things  ta 
hoard,  or  merely  to  exhibit  their  power,  and  itimulate  thdr  Tanity;  bat 
to  give  away  to  some  object  of  their  aJIection  or  retpect  or  pHj.  Before 
anytlungi^dooc,  the  question  aiwaja  arises,  Who  is  to  be  made  bnrpierot 
better  by  it  1  Tbty  can  be  kept  busy  the  whole  y«ar  in  providing  gifts 
for  all  their  friendii'  birthdays,  new-years  day,  and  the  Chrisimas-Itee; 
and,  especially,  if  the  poor  and  sick  arc  remcmltcred.  Thus  their  activity 
Is  disciplined  by  their  hearts,  that  supply  the  motive,  no  teas  than  by  their 
intellect,  that  accepts  the  law  according  to  wliich  tlte  thing  is  made. 

They  become  intellectual  by  learning  tliat  there  is  always  a  law  as  the 
innermost  secret  of  every  object  of  nature  and  art.  The  rule  involving 
the  law  is  suggesleil  in  words  at  each  step  of  the  procedure,  acd  repeated 
nntil  tlic  idea  of  the  law  is  caught.  As  crude  material  and  simple  gnotind- 
form  is  varied  into  varieties  of  beauty,  tbey  get  a  knowledge,  deeper  than 
words  can  convey,  of  the  substantiality  of  law,  sedng  it  to  be  no  lets  a 
factor  of  the  thing  than  the  material  out  of  which  It  is  made.  In  its 
turn,  the  material  itself  becomes  the  subject  of  an  object  lesson,  not  only 
as  to  its  Binicture,  but  its  origin;  and  this,  when  considered  in  its  use,  or 
the  delight  it  gives,  leads  the  mind  inevitably  to  the  spiritual  Fountainof 
all  good  things. 

Ilie  child's  own  active  heart  witnesses  to  a  heavenly  Father,  and  pre- 
cludes !i[iy  necessity  for  didactic  teaching  on  that  point.  It  is  only  aec- 
cesHary  lo  refer  to  Him  when  the  little  heart  is  full  of  generous  love,  and 
the  little  mind  is  realizing  that  its  own  Ountght  la  an  indispeiiBBble  factor 
of  the  tiling  done.  Thus  art-education  is  religious;  because  art  is  the 
image  in  man  of  God's  crcativeness.  It  has  been  profoundly  taid 
that,  if  science  \^  irreligious  in  its  effect,  because  it  deals  only  in  appear 
ances,  and  its  method  is  analysis  which  murders,  art  is  necessary  to 
strike  the  baluncc  in  education,  because  it  deals  in  substances,  and  not 
only  produces,  hut  makes  alive  by  giving  expression  to  matter.  Since 
what  makes  the  crude  and  unformed  material  which  the  child  uaea  a 
thing  of  beauty  or  use,  is  the  immHtcriai  sesthetic  force  within  him,  which 
applies  the  law  (itself  an  immaterial  entity),  he  necessarily  infers  and 
Bpprcrlates  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  the  guarantee  of  an  immater- 
ial CrnUur  who  loves  its  intelligent  denizens. 

It  is  impoHsiblu  for  a  kindergarten  to  be  carried  on  by  a  teacher  who 
docs  not  understand  this  constitution  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  laws  of  thcuniverse,  insonw  degree,  upon  the  other.  Mo  mechan- 
ical imitation,  and  no  patterns  are  permitted;  but  the  children  are  led  on 
to  net  from  their  own  thoughts  by  first  acting  from  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion or  direction  of  their  thoughlii.  It  is  astonishing  to  moat  personsto 
see  how,  olmost  immedialeiy,  tbey  begin  to  invent  new  applicationa  of 
the  laws  given.  Originality  is  fostered  by  questions  leading  them  to 
give  an  account  of  how  they  produce  effects,  which  prevents  deatructire 
tendencies,  nod  gives  clcaracsa  of  intcUectual  consclouancu ;  and  no  stiain 
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is  put  upon  the  brain,  because  the  child  is  always  kept  within  the  child's 
world  and  made  of  ability  there.  In  the  moral  sphere,  also,  questioning 
is  a  better  mode  of  suggestion  than  precept  Unless  there  is  a  certain 
freedom  of  feeling,  and  virtue  preserves  a  certain  spontaneity,  hypocrisy 
may  be  superinduced.  Children  love  others  as  naturally  and  well  as  they 
love  themselves,  if  not  better;  and  love  has  its  own  various  creative  play, 
and  its  own  modesty,  which  should  be  sacredly  respected.  Wake  up 
the  heart  and  mind,  and  moral  dictation  will  be  as  superfluous  as  it  is 
pernicious  :  and,  above  all,  children  should  not  be  led  into  professions, 
or  praised  for  goodness;  but  goodness  should  be  presumed  as  of  course. 

In  short,  kindergarten  education  is  integbal,  resulting  in  practical  re- 
ligion, because  it  gives  intelligence  and  sentiment  to  the  conception  of 
God  and  his  providence,  and  prevents  that  precocity  which  is  always  a 
one-sided,  deforming,  and  ultimately  a  weakening  development.  It  is 
greatly  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  primary-school  teaching,  which  gen- 
erally begins  by  antagonizing  all  spontaneous  life  (keeping  children  stiU, 
as  it  is  called),  in  order  to  make  them  passive  recipients  of  knowledge 
having  no  present  relation  with  the  wants  of  their  minds  or  hearts. 

But  if  the  training  which  fits  for  kindergarten  teaching  not  only  in- 
volves knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  outward  nature  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  also,  yet  it  is 
such  a  philosophy  as  any  fairly  cultivated,  genial-hearted  young  woman, 
of  average  intellect,  is  capable  of  receiving  from  one  already  an  adept  in 
it;  for  it  is  the  universal  motherly  instinct,  appreciated  by  the  intellect, 
and  followed  out  to  its  highest  issues.  Froebel's  philosophy  and  art  are 
just  the  highest  finish  to  any  woman's  education,  whether  she  is  to  keep 
a  kindergarten  or  not  Froebcl  considered  women  to  be  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed educators  of  children,  for  the  first  seven  years  of  their  lives  at 
least,  until  they  become  fully  conscious  of  their  power  of  thought,  and 
know  how  to  apply  thought  for  effect  For  two  or  three  years  their 
place  is  in  the  nursery,  whose  law  is  acknowledged  to  be  amusement.  The 
nursery  method  of  sympathetic  supervision  of  children's  spontaneity 
(which  never  should  be  left  to  iminstnicted  nurses)  is  simply  continued 
in  the  kindergarten,  where  symbolic  plays,  for  general  bodily  exercise, 
and  the  "occupations,"  as  the  quieter  games  of  production  are  called, 
suggest  conversations  which  are  the  first  object  lessons.  It  is  quite 
enough  intellectual  work  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age  to  learn  to 
express  their  thoughts  and  impressions  in  appropriate  words;  to  sing  by 
rote  the  songs  which  describe  their  plays;  to  become  skillful  in  the  man- 
ipulations that  the  occupations  involve;  with  such  objective  knowledge 
as  is  directly  connected  with  the  materials  used.  They  can  then  go,  at 
seven  years  old,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  common  primary  school,  with 
habits  of  docility,  industiy,  and  order  already  acquired;  wide-awake 
senses  and  attention;  tempers  not  irritated  by  stupid  and  unreasonable 
repressions  of  their  nature,  and  wills  impervcrted,  and  reasonably  obedi- 
ent Is  it  not  plain  that,  thus  educated,  they  will  easily  learn  to  read  ? 
and  the  knowedge  acquired  from  books  will  stimulate  production  in  large 
spheres  of  life,  and  the  love  of  labor  will  not  be  in  danger  of  dying  out 
when  the  progressive  rise  into  **  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair  '*  is  guaranteed 
by  works,  that  shall  bring  the  life  which  is  to  come  into  thai  ^\i\eYi  tio-ti  Ns^ 
S2 
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Tliu  immoral— some  go  so  far  as  to  call  It  the  demoralizing — iofluciiK 
of  our  public  achoolit,  which  now  al  best  flhorpun  the  wiia,  and  ^i^'f  mc-ji.- 
ot  power  to  do  evil  as  wl-11  as  good,  hus  called  ntlcntion  of  late  to  Vm 
cluLracler  of  State  lkIucuIIou,  and  llie  ucccBaity  of  making  it  luiiu-'tml.  ii 
only  10  savu  thu  muMiieu  of  children  from  the  temptations  tliiit  nun  u»w'i 
those  who  uced  to  eum  their  liviug  at  unce,  but  who  leavt-  sclinril  »t  fiy.n- 
tein  or  Qtleen  ytare  of  age  unskilli-d  in  any  specit-K  of  Iniior.  Tht>  only 
way  to  elevate  the  laborer  to  equal  social  position  with  the  profe^sionil 
man,  or  even  to  xelf  respect,  is  to  makf  labor  spontaneous  and  iitinietiTe. 
But  to  make  iudusli^-  artistic  ia  the  only  way  to  make  it  atlniclive,  and 
suinrsedu  that  MiJJril  of  gambling  in  business  and  politics  wliich  so  fear- 
fully weakens  and  corrupts  our  national  chaiscter,  and  Uircatcns  the  lib- 
enies  wbieb  rest  on  truth  ami  jufilice. 

yiually.  unless  the  right  thiiig  is  done  at  once,  nod  tbis  reform  of  tb* 
fundoiuentul  edUfiition  is  initiated  by  comptlcnt  te&cbcrti,  a  wry  jrtal 
evil  will  arise.  Already  children's  schools,  asanmlng  the  name  of  kiuder- 
gurlcn. — sometimes  innocently,  because  ipnomnlly, — are  jrrowins  up  at 
dilTcrent  points  in  this  country,  which  neeeiemrily  disgrace  1  he  prineipk 
of  Froeliel,  wiio  worked  out,  by  a  whole  life-lime  of  experimenting,  the 
true  j)roc("ise8  of  the  first  stages  of  human  education.  TLi-se  pwuilo- 
kindiT;.'arieiisarc  a  mere  altemalloo  of  the  old  routine  «ith  pinrs  slid 
iniirolive  working  by  patterns,  making  children  frivolous,  or  liltle  ma- 
chiii<-<.  or  else  disgusting  them :  for,  in  proportion  to  their  nntund  ubounil- 
in;.'  lifi',  eliildren  lire  of  what  is  merely  mechanical. 

Till-  llrsl  thing  we  liavc  to  do,  then,  is  to  train  teachers  in  Froebels 
srii-Tici-  and  art.  There  is  one  training  Mrhool  (18T0)  at  137  Churlis  f4re«I. 
Biisiini.  kept  liy  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kriegc,  educated  in  the  l>t'st  trainiop 
S(-Iiix>1  in  the  wnrlil, — that  of  Unronests  MarenholtK-Bulow  of  Berlin,  who 
is  cbii'f  iif  FroelH'l  a  personal  diseiiiles  and  aiiostles.  It  is  to  lie  hoped 
th:it  rlie  rily  or  State  will  make  Ibis  a  public  institution.  A  vrr^-  fu)«- 
rinr  exiK'rt  in  the  Frooliel  philosni>by  (Maria  Boelic)  now  engaged  id 
Luliec,  Germany,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  English  language,  njiglil 
lie  ioilucetl,  liy  adequate  compensaliou,  to  come  and  found  another  in 
sonu'  iii[>r<:  southerly  or  western  State.*  If  there  could  be  raii«d  I)y  pri- 
vate donation,  or  public  approprinlion,  a  lonn-fimd  to  enable  many 
young  women  who  ardently  desire  this  education  to  attend  the  private 
KChool  of  Madiime  Krlegc,  in  a  year  wc  might  have  enough  trained 
teacliors  to  open  schouls  all  over  the  country;  and  effcctimlly  commence 
that  radical  refiirm  of  jirlmary  education  which  sludl  ultimate  in  the 
Indeiitillcation  of  llic^  Artist  and  Artisan.    '  VHisA  is  well  begun  Is  hidfdone.' 

*In  Is-mhl?  liil.T,  who  wsi>  oriiluh 'ni^l'ilpii'ttlon,  and  tiKd,  (hiin  pore  Iiire  of  ThtAil 
anil  Srii'UTu  of  Fmitli'l.  ftu<1t«l  witli  liis  \r\i\ow  Ihrm  ji-mn.  cima  to  Ami^riu  u  the  IS' 
tvmrr  nf  ilio  FBluhntfd  Ilcnrixtla  B.  IIsUu'k  at  New  Tnrk.  and  the  next  jar  ttt  Bf 
■  traluliiBFchrHillaNcwrurif.  Tliix  xhR  iXIIlkwpi  In  time  dly—T  £■»!  JU  Street.  »»- 
Inj;  luarrinl  lo  Jnliii  KranH,iis™^">t*>  ft  Dli<«lenregV  Knrnii]  ScfaooL  wtio  nalgiuid 
Min?  vi'Si«  iircvhMi' to  II1I9  <nauli7,  uiil  wrote  ia  BcirrpMinn.  etpeclany  In  ilw  .Im^ 
BB-l  .Yars  (Mif  lit  00  lit*  ru'ijL-ct.  lis  n'rl'tr  hi*  wifii  In  bsr  klndsreutcn  wlih  U»  Bat 
mii'ili'.  nnil  >u[ipli!inDnt»  it  villi  an  iatciniodlatr  anil  connectlDe  irtiooL 

III  till'  Kimo  ycsr.  1673,  'Mitt  SInry  J.  tiiirlimil,  a  pnpll  of  Hn.  Eriega,  opeaed  ha  kta 
dar^jrli'D  scbool,  u  cacccwor  to  Mi*.  Krlcge  In  BoatOB. 
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A  LECTURE  TO  TOUNO  KINDEROARTNJSHS. 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODT. 


HELPLESS>nB;8S  OF  INFANCY. 

By  the  primal  miracle  (».  e.,  wonder  working)  of  nature,  the  mother 
finds  in  her  arms  a  fellow-being,  who  has  an  immeasurable  susceptibility 
of  suffering,  and  an  immeasurable  desire  of  enjoyment,  and  an  equally 
immeasurable  force  intent  on  compassing  this  desire  already  in  activity, 
but  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  material  conditions  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  by  which  he  is  limited  ia  the  exercise 
of  this  immense  nature. 

Every  form  of  animal  existence  but  the  human  is  endowed  with  some 
absolute  knowledge,  enabling  it  to  fulfill  its  limited  sphere  of  relation- 
ship as  unerringly  as  the  magnetized  needle  turns  to  the  pole,  and  even 
with  more  or  less  enjoyment;  yet  with  no  forethought.  But  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  to  guide  thb  blind  will  of  the  human  being,  even  to  escape" 
death  in  the  first  hour  of  its  bodily  life,  exists  substantially  outside  of  itself 
in  the  mother,  or  whoever  supplies  the  mother *s  place. 

And  throughout  the  existence  of  the  human  being,  the  forethought  that 
is  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  his  ever-multiplying  relations  with  his  own 
kind,  and  which  grows  wider  and  sweeter  as  he  fulfills  the  duties  they 
involve,  is  essentially  outside  of  himself  as  a  mere  individual ;  l)eing  found 
first  in  those  who  are  in  relation  with  him  in  the  family,  afterwards  in 
social,  national,  cosmopolitan  relationship;  till  at  last  he  realizes  himself  to 
be  in  sonship  with  God,  in  whom  all  humanity,  nations,  families,  individ- 
uals, *'live  and  move  and  have  their  being."  There  is  no  absolute  isola- 
tion or  independency  possible  for  a  spiritual  being.  This  is  a  truth 
involved  in  the  ver>'  meaning  of  the  word  spirit,  and  revealed  to  every 
family  on  earth,  by  the  ever-recurring  fact  of  the  child  bom  into  the  arms 
of  a  love  that  emparadises  both  parties,  on  which  he  lives  more  or  less  a 
pensioner  throughout  his  whole  existence,  so  far  as  he  lives  humanly, 
finding  fullness  of  life  at  last  in  the  clear  vision  and  conscious  communion 
of  an  Infinite  Father,  who  has  been  revealing  Himself  all  along,  in  the 
love  of  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  friend, 
fellow-citizen,  and  fellow-man.  Christ  said,  that  little  children  see  the 
Father  face  to  face,  but  surely  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  or  of  the 
understanding!  They  see  Him  with  the  heart.  And  is  it  not  true,  that 
we  never  quite  forget  the  child's  vision  in  turning  our  eyes  on  lower 
things?  for  what  but  remembrance  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  face  is  hope, 
"that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast"?  What  but  this  remem- 
brance are  the  ideals  of  beauty  that  haunt  the  savage  and  the  sage?  the 
sense  of  law  that  gives  us  our  moral  dignity,  and,  in  the  saddest  case,  what 
but  this  are  the  pangs  of  remorse,  in  which,  as  Emerson  has  sung  in  his 
wonderful  sphinx  song,  "  lurks  the  joy  that  is  swsetest "? 
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REAS0.V9  Kon  fikedel'8  adtsoritt. 

Fnxbcl  hns  aiilhorily  with  me.  Itcc^ause,  m  Itiis  great  faitb, 
biiii>ic1t  a  littlu  cliild.  lie  rcncivvd  lilllc  cbildrcn  in  the  name  (tbat  is,  aa 
germinating  forms)  of  the  Divine  humoiiily.  wilL  a  simple  sincerity,  surli 
UK  few  scLin  to  have  done  aiticc  Jesus  clfiimcd  little  chilttrcn  as  the  pure 
elunieots  of  (he  kiuffdom  he  came  to  establish  on  earth,  aad  exUortu<l 
tliut,  HS  Ihcy  were  such,  they  should  be  brought  to  Him  as  the  motherly 
iiisiinet  piotnpicd,  anU  declurud  that  they  were  DOt  to  be  forbiddea  (that 
is.  hindered  as  all  false  etlucation  hinders). 

Let  us  begin,  ibL'n.  with  rerereutly  considering  the  ncw-bom  child,  as 
Fra'ljol  did;  for  that  is  to  be  "  tlie  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

A  child  is  a  living  soul,  from  the  very  first;  not  a  mere  animal  force, 
but  a  persiou.  open  to  Ond  on  one  side  by  his  heart,  vhich  appreciates 
love,  and  ou  Ihe  other  side  to  be  opened  to  nature,  by  (he  reaction  upon 
h\n  lieDHibility  of  tliuKU  iH'auteous  forms  of  things  that  arc  the  annlyRis  o[ 
God's  creative  wisdom ;  and  which,  therefore,  ffives  him  a  growing  under- 
stuudiug,  whereby  his  mere  active  force  shall  be  elevated  into  a  rational, 
productive  will.  For  heart  and  will  arc,  at  first,  blind  to  outward  Ibings 
and  therefore  inellicient,  until  the  understanding  sliall  bo  developed 
according  to  the  order  uf  nature. 
•  But  durinig  this  process  of  its  development,  bdult  wisdom  must  supply 
the  place  of  the  child's  wisdom,  which  is  not,  as  yet,  grown ;  that  is — an 
educator  must  point  out  the  way,  genially,  not  peremptorily;  for  in 
following  the  ciluealur's  Indications,  the  child  must  still  act  in  a  measure 
frcm  himsi'lf.  As  he  is  irrefragably  free,  he  will  not  always  olicy;  he 
will  try  oilier  ]mlhs — perhajw  the  contrary  one — by  way  of  t<?sting 
wljetbiT  he  lias  life  In  himself.  But  unless  he  sliall  go  a  right  way,  ho 
will  accom[)lis1i  iiiiiliing  saiisfactory  and  reproductive;  and  it  is  Frcpbcl's 
idea  to  give  him  something  to  do,  within  the  possible  sphere  of  his 
affection  and  fancy,  which  shall  beun  opportunity  of  his  making  an  expe- 
rience of  success,  that  shall  stimulate  him  to  desire,  and  thereby  make 
him  receptive  of  the  guidance  of  creative  law,  which  is  the  only  true 
object  for  the  obediunce  of  a  spiritual  lielng. 

PEN  HE  OP  TA8TE  AND  nP.ASIKO. 

To  the  new-born  child,  lii^  own  body  is  (he  whole  universe:  and  the 
first  impression  ho  gels  of  it  si«ins  to  come  from  his  need  of  nutriment. 
But  it  is  the  inolhor,  not  Ihc  child,  that  rejiponds  to  this  want.  I>y  pre- 
senting fond  to  the  organ  of  taste,  and  producing  a  pleasurable  imprc^on 
which  arouttus  the  soul  ti>  intend  itnif  into  the  organ,  which  is  developed 
to  receive  impn'ssion  more  and  more  perfectly,  by  the  child's  seeking  for 
n  reiHtilion  of  the  pleasure.  For  a  time,  whatever  uneasiness  a  child 
feels,  he  altcmjits  to  remove  by  Ihe  exercise  of  this  organ,  through  which 
he  has  gained  his  first  pleasant  impression  of  objective  nature.  There- 
fore is  it.  that  Ills  liiis  and  tongue  )»ecome  his  first  means  of  examining 
the  outward  world  into  which  he  has  been  projected  by  his  Creator. 

The  ear  si^ems  to  Iw  the  ncut  organ  of  wliich  the  child  becomes  coo- 
scinuK,  or  through  which  he  receives  impressions  of  personal  pleasure  and 
pain;  and  here  it  is  nolicealilc,  that  rgthmieal  sound  seems,  from  tbe  Teiy 
first,  to  give  most  pleasure;  and  is  wonderfully  effective  to  sooth  Qw 
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nerves,  and  remove  uneasiness.  All  mothers  and  nurses  sing  to  babies, 
as  well  as  rock  them  (wliich  Is  a  rythmical  motion),  and  this  pleasant 
impression  on  the  ear  diverts  the  child  from  intending  himself  exclu- 
sively into  the  organ  of  tasting.  He  now  stretches  himself  into  his  ears, 
whose  powers  are  developed  by  gently  exercising  their  functions. 

The  child  seems  to  taste  and  hear  before  he  begins  to  sec  anything 
more  definite  than  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness.  By  and  by 
a  salient  point  of  light,  it  may  be  the  light  of  a  candle,  catches  and  fixes 
his  eye,  and  gives  a  distinct  visual  impression,  which  is  evidently  pleas- 
urable, for  the  child's  eye  follows  the  light,  showing  that  the  soul  intends 
itself  into  the  organ  of  siglit.  Soon  after,  gay  colors  fix  its  gaze  and 
evidently  give  pleasure.  Tlie  eye  for  color  is  developed  gradually,  like 
the  ear  for  music,  by  exercise,  which  being  pleasurable  becomes  spon- 
taneous. 

The  whole  body  is  the  organ  of  touch;  but  as  the  hands  are  made  con- 
venient for  grasping,  to  which  the  infant  has  an  instinctive  tendency,  and 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  especially  handy  for  touching,  they  become,  by 
the  intension  of  the  mind  into  them,  the  special  orgtm  for  examining 
things  by  touch,  and  getting  impressions  of  qualities  ()l)vious  to  no  other 
sense.  When,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  by  malformation  or  maltreat- 
ment of  them,  the  eyes  fail  to  perform  their  functions,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  more  the  soul  intends  itself  into  the  special  organs  of  touch, 
developing  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  cultivated  blind  person  seems 
almost  to  see  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  This  fact  proves  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  impress  on  your  minds,  that  the  soul  which  spontane- 
ously desires  and  wills  enjoyment,  takes  possession  and  becomes  con- 
scious of  its  organs  of  sensuous  perception,  partly  by  an  original  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  Creator,  and  partly  (which  I  want  you  especially  to 
observe),  by  the  genial,  s}Tnpathetic,  intelligent,  careful  co-working  of 
the  mother  and  nurse;  who,  by  what  we  call  nursery  play,  gives  a  needed 
help  to  the  child  to  accomplish  this  feat  in  a  healthy  and  pleasurable 
manner.  And  we  shall  be  better  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  this  nursery 
play,  if  we  consider  the  case  of  the  neglected  children  of  the  very  poor, 
so  pathetically  described  by  Charles  Lamb. — Popular  FaXUicies,  No,  12. 

Madame  Marenholtz-Bulow  has  happily  remarked,  in  her  preface  to 
Jacob's  Manual,  Le  jarden  des  Enfana,  that  "  to  develop  and  train  the 
senses  is  not  to  pamper  them."  The  organs  of  tastmg  and  smelling  do 
not  require  so  much  exercise  by  the  duplicate  action  of  the  mother  as 
those  of  seeing  and  hearing.  The  former  have  for  their  end  to  build  up 
the  body;  the  latter  to  lead  the  child's  mind  out  of  the  body  to  that  part 
of  nature  which  connects  him  with  other  persons.  The  functions  of  both 
are  equally  worthy;  but  those  of  the  latter  belong  to  the  child  as  a  social 
and  intellectual  being.  It  is  the  mother's  oflSce  to  temper  the  exercises  of 
each  sense,  so  that  they  may  limit  and  balance  each  other.  And  in  order 
to  limit  those  which  are  building  up  the  body,  so  that  they  shall  not 
absorb  the  child,  the  action  of  the  others  must  be  helped  out.  "  Our 
bodies  feel — where'er  tliey  be — against  or  with  our  will ";  but  to  see  and 
hear  all  that  children  can,  requires  exertion  of  will  and  this  is  coaxed  out 
by  the  sympathetic  action  of  others.  Yet  the  functions  of  tasting  or 
smelling  arc  not  to  be  banned.    The  Creator  has  xtisAa  Wi^isi  (\.q\\^\Wv\\ 
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and  if  others  do  their  proper  imrl,  their  exercise  will  never  Ixioome  harm- 
Tul.  To  enjoy  tabling  aud  suiulUn!;  is  do  less  icnoccni  tL:iu  to  enjoy  tee- 
ing nnd  hcnriug.  There  la  no  function  of  mind  or  ijodj-  but  may  be 
[jerformetl  divinely.  Millon  slion'3  Insight  into  thia  truth  by  niulilDC 
Itapliacl  i>it  nnd  eat  at  tabic  with  muu  in  Paradise;  and  he  says  some  won- 
derful things  upon  tiie  point,  whieli  will  beiir  much  study.  And  hove  we 
not  in  snored  tnvdiiion  a  symbol,  still  more  venerable,  of  the  truth,  thut 
the  fire  of  spirit  bumi  without  consuming,  iini!  may  Iranrform  the  liody 
without  leaving  visible  residue?  There  lire  in  Brown's  philosopliy  (which 
does  not  penetrate  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  rational  soul  and  immortal 
sjiirit)  some  very  instructive  chapters  on  the  social  and  monU  rclntions  of 
the  grosser  scnsea  (as  taste,  smell,  and  to«tli  are  sonielimes  called).  It  is 
the  jKirt  of  rational  edumlion  lo  understand  all  these  things  thoroughly, 
and  adjust  the  s|HmlaueoUH  netlvitles  by  subordinating  them  to  the  end  of 
a  harmonious  and  beneficent  soi'ial  life.  The  Lord's  Supper  may  !«  mode 
to  illustrate  this  general  human  duty. 

There  U  doubtless  marlied  differcDee  In  tlic  original  energy  of  life  in 
different  children.  Young— but  not  t<io  young,  liappy,  healthy,  loving 
pari'nts  have  the  most  vigorous,  lively,  nnd  harmoniously  organized 
children;  hut  iu  all  cases  the  imjwlnu  of  life  must  be  met  nnd  chL-rished 
by  the  tender,  attractive,  inspiring  foree  of  motherly  love;  which,  wiih 
caning  tone  and  Invoicing  smile,  i>ecra  into  the  infant's  eyes,  and  impor- 
tuuiilely  etdls  forth  the  new  person,  who,  as  her  instinctive  motherly  faith 
and  love  assure  her,  is  there;  and  whom  she  yeiima  to  make  contseious  of 
hims<:lf  in  self«nJoynient.  Tho  time  comes  when  the  little  Ijodj  his 
beeoine  so  far  subject  to  tlie  new  soul,  thut  an  nnswering  smile  of  recog- 
nition sigiuilizcfl  the  arrival  upon  the  shores  of  mortal  being  of  "  tlwt 
light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  another  immortal  intclligenoe!  It 
is  only  the  smile  of  the  intelligent  huiniin  face  that  can  call  forth  this 
smile  of  the  child  in  the  first  instance;  but  let  tliis  glad  mutual  rccogn^ 
lion  of  souls  take  place  once,  and  Iwth  parties  will  sccli  to  repeat  the 
delight  again  nnd  ngiiln.  Few  persons,  indeed,  get  so  chilled  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  dlsaiipoiniincrils,  and  so  liardenMl  by  the  crimes  of  human 
life,  but  on  tlie  sight  of  a  little  child,  tlicy  arc  impelled  to  invoice  this 
auswering  smile  by  making  themselves,  for  the  moment,  little  children 
again;  seeking  and  fimling  that  comuiunion  with  our  kind  wluch  is  the 
Alpha  nnd  Omega  of  life. 

Do  not  Siiy  that  I  am  wandering,  fancifully,  from  the  serious  work 
which  we  are  ujiou;  I  am  only  lieginningat  the  beginning.  We  can  only 
uiiderslatid  the  ehihl  anil  what  we  are  to  do  for  it  in  the  Kindergarten,  by 
imderstandiug  the  first  stage  of  its  being — tho  pre-intcllectuul  one  in  liie 
nursery.  The  lK)dy  Is  the  first  ganleii  in  which  God  plants  the  human 
soul,  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it."  The  loving  mother  is  the  first  gnrdener 
of  the  human  fiower.  Oooil  nursing  Is  the  first  word  of  Froebel's  go>-pet 
of  elilld-cullure. 

The  process  of  lakitig  ]io«se<ision  of  the  oi^ns,  that  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed, is  never  pi'rformi;il  ])erfcclly  unless  children  are  nursed  geninlly. 
If  bitter  ami  disiigreeablu  things  are  pro^ented  to  the  organ  of  tbe  taste, 
they  are  nrjfftcil  with  the  whole  force  of  a  will  which  is  too  blind  in  iU 
ignorance  t"!  Ilnd  llic  Ibing  \l  via>\V*,\rt\V  xwUcaVft^  \*a  vncfco^ble  f  rcedoB 
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of  choice  by  uttering  cries  of  fri^jht,  pain,  and  anger,  as  it  shrinks  hack, 
instead  of  throwing  itself  forward  into  nature.  If  the  cmel  thing  is 
repeated,  the  nerves  are  paralyzed,  or  at  least  rendered  morbid,  especially 
when  rude,  untender  handling  outrages  the  sense  of  touch.  When  rough 
and  discordant  sounds  assail  the  ear,  or  too  sharply  salient  a  light  the  eye, 
these  organs  wiH  be  injured,  and  may  be  rendered  useless  for  life.  The 
neglectetl  and  maltreated  child  is  dull  of  sense  und  lifeless,  or  morbidly 
impulsive,  possibly  savagely  cruel  and  cunning,  in  sheer  self-defense. 
The  pure  element  and  first  condition  of  perfect  growth  is  the  joy  that 
responds  to  the  electric  touch  of  love. 

INSTINCT  OF  MOTION — PLAYING. 

Underlying  and  outmeasuring  all  this  delicate  development  of  the 
organs  of  the  five  senses,  is  the  whole  body's  instinct  of  motion,  which  is 
the  primal  action  of  will.  The  perfectly  healthy  body  of  a  little  child, 
when  it  is  awake,  is  always  in  motion — more  or  less  intentionally.  When 
asleep,  there  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  pulsation  of  the  solids  of 
the  body,  corresponding  to  the  act  of  breathing,  which  is  involuntary; 
and  any  interruption  of  these  produces  disease — their  suspension,  death. 
But  the  motion  which  makes  the  limbs  agile,  and  the  whole  body  elastic, 
and  gradually  to  become  an  obedient  servant,  is  voluntary,  intentional, 
and  can  be  helped  by  that  sympathetic  action  of  others,  which  we  call 
playing  with  (he  child,  Frcebel's  rich  suggestions  on  this  play  are  con- 
tained in  his  mother's  cossetting  songs;  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  two 
English  ladies,  a  poet  and  a  musician,  have  translated  and  set  to  music 
this  unique  book;  and  that  just  now  it  has  been  published  by  Wilkie, 
Wood  &  Co.,  in  London.  It  suggests  all  kinds  of  little  gymnjistics  of 
the  hands,  fingers,  feet,  toes,  and  legs,  for  these  arc  the  child's  first  play- 
things; and  also  the  first  symbols  of  intelligent  communication,  giving 
the  core  and  significance  to  all  languages. 

I  think  that  a  baby  never  begins  to  play,  in  the  first  instance,  but 
responds  to  the  mother  and  nurse's  play,  and  learns  thereby  its  various 
members  and  their  powers  and  uses;  and  when  at  last  it  jumps,  runs, 
walks,  by  itself,  which  it  cannot  begin  to  do  without  the  help  of  others, 
it  is  prepared  to  say  /,  with  a  clear  sense  of  individuality. 

In  analyzing  the  process  of  a  child's  learning  to  walk,  we  see  most 
clearly  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  human  person  and  the 
animals  below  man  in  the  scale  of  relation.  The  little  chicken  runs  about 
of  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  shell;  but  the  himian  child,  even  after 
all  its  limbs  are  grown,  and  though  he  has  been  moving  himself  on  all 
fours  by  means  of  the  floor,  and  supporting  himself  by  means  of  the  fur- 
niture to  which  he  clings,  does  not  toalk.  He  will  only  stand  alone,  unsup- 
ported, when  he  sees  that  there,  are  guarding  arms  round  about  him,  all 
ready  to  catch  him  if  he  should  fall.  He  seems  to  know  instinctively, 
that  all  the  force  of  the  earth's  gravitation  is  against  him.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  may  balance  it  by  his  personal  power.  His  body  weighs 
upon  his  soul  like  a  mountain,  precisely  because  he  is  intelligent  of  it  as  an 
object,  loves  it  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  and  dreads  its  power  of  giving 
pain  to  him.  The  little  darling  stands,  perhaps  between  the  knees  of  his 
father,  whose  arms  are  round  about  him;  the  mother  opens  her  loving 
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amis  to  receive  him,  and  calls  Lim  to  her  embntce;  the  way  is  ^ort 
butwccu,  and  thrcu  steps  will  he  siilHiicnt,  but  where  U  the  courageoiu 
faith  to  s;ij-  toDiis  niDimtiiin  of  a  body,  "be  removed  to  aiiotbcr  i)la«;"? 
It  is  not  in  hiiusi.'lf;  be  cannot  produce  it  any  morcliiunhe  can  take  liim- 
stlf  up  by  Lis  own  ears.  It  U  in  tLe  mother;  for  it  is  she.  not  he,  who 
has  llie  knowledge  of  Ihe  yet  uneseited  power  wliieh  h  flon^iag  into  Ihc 
chfld  from  Ihc  Creator.  Only  by  the  electric  toucli  of  bcr  faitb  in  him 
docs  iiU  faith  iu  himself  Hash  out  in  aoswcr  to  bcr  look  and  voioe  of 
elieer,  and  be  rushes  to  her  arms.  It  is  the  doiug  of  the  deed  which  jp»ei 
to  liitiisetf  the  knowledge  of  the  power  tbal  is  in  him.  He  rc[K'als  it 
mjain  and  again,  Bccming  to  wish  to  lie  more  and  more  certain  of  bi^ 
being  the  cause  of  bo  great  clTect.  Ttius  cause  and  olToft  are  discrim- 
inated, nnil  "to  bim  that  hath"  a  Kcnsc  of  individuality  "sbalJ  be  giveo," 
for  cvcnnore,  a  growing  power  over  ihe  body,  to  which  no  measure  can 
be  staled.  Even  on  the  vulgar  plane  of  Ihc  profcs^oDol  tumbler,  a  inan'tf 
power  over  his  body  seems  sumeiimes  to  be  absolulc  and  miraculous. 
But  the  aunalrt  of  heroism  and  martyrdom  arc  full  of  facts  that  go  to 
prove  fo  all  wlio  eousider  Hiem  profoundly,  thai  the  immaterial  soul  i* 
sovereign,  when,  by  recognizing  all  its  relations,  it  subjects  tbc  individual 
to  the  universal,  and  becomes  thereby  entirely  epiritual  (which  is  man 
reciprocating  with  God:  becoming;  more  and  more  conscious  for  ever). 

From  what  lias  been  said  of  the  soul's  taking  possession  of  tbc  body 
and  its  several  oi^ns,  by  eseiTisiug  the  functions  of  tasting,  bearing,  see- 
ing, sitiellin^,  touching,  graspin;!;.  moving  Ihc  limbs,  and  at  last  taking 
up  the  whole  body  inio  itself  in  Ihc  act  of  walking,  we  see  tliat  it  it  ill 
done,  even  the  last,  by  virtue  of  the  social  nature. 

Fra'bel  look  his  cine  from  this  fact,  a  primal  one,  and  never  let  it  go, 
and  it  is  of  tbc  greatest  importance  that  it  be  understood  clearly,  that 
conscious  individuality,  wliicb  gives  Ibc  sense  of  free  personality,  the 
starting  point,  as  IL  were,  of  intelligent  will,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
and  even  dependent  on  Ibc  simultaneous  development  of  the  social  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  purify  and  power. 

Wc  ^e  a  Kid  negative  proof  of  this  in  asylums  for  infants  abandoned 
by  their  molbers,  or  given  up  by  them  llirongh  stress  of  poverty.  There 
is  one  of  these  in  New  York  city,  into  which  are  received  poor  little 
things  ill  the  firs1  weeks  of  tlieir  exisieuce.  Everything  is  done  for  tbeir 
bodily  eoinfort  which  the  gencrni  human  kindness  can  devise.  They 
have  clean,  warm  cradles  and  clothes,  pood  milk,  in  short  evcrytbing  but 
(bal  caitssing  motherly  play,  wlileli  goes  from  the  personal  heart  lo  the 
personal  bcart.  That  is  the  one  thing  general  charily  cannot  supply;  it 
in  Ibc  personal  gift  of  God  to  the  mother  for  lier  child,  and  none  but  she 
can  be  Ibc  sutncient  medium  of  It,  and  therefore,  undoubtedly  it  is,  that 
almost  all  new-born  ciiildren  in  foundling  hospitals  die;  or,  if  they  iur- 
vive,  are  found  to  be  feeble-minded  or  idiotic.  They  seem  to  sink  into 
their  nnlmal  natures,  and  belie  the  legend,  man,  written  on  their  brows, 
showing  none  of  that  beautiful  feiirleSs«nes3  and  courageous  affectionate- 
ness  tliat  characlerize  the  heartily  welcomed,  healthy,  well-caiBd-for 
bumnn  infant.  On  the  contrary,  lliey  show  a  dreary  apathy,  morbid 
fearful nes.*,  or  a.  belligerent  self-defense,  anticipative  of  other  fomu  of 
the  cruel  neglect  which  has  been  their  dreary  experience. 
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PLAYTHINGS — FR(£BEL*S  FIRST  GIFT. 

Taking  a  hint  from  observations  of  this  kind,  together  with  the  bitter 
experiences  of  his  own  childliood,  Froebel  supplied  to  the  mother  or  nurse 
some  playthmgs  for  the  baby,  wliich  might  continue  to  improve  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  its  body  by  making  the  exercise  of  their  functions  a  social 
delight.  What  is  called  the  first  gift  he  proposes  should  be  used  in  the 
nurserj'  first.  It  consists  of  six  soft  balls,  not  too  large  to  be  grasped  by 
a  little  hand,  and  the  use  of  which  in  the  nursery  is  suggested  by  a  little 
first  book  for  mothers,  that  has  been  translated  from  Jacob's  Lejardin  des 
Enfam.  1  think  it  is  important  for  the  Kindergartucr  to  know  what 
Froebel  thought  could  be  done  for  the  development  of  the  infant  in  the 
nurser}'.  since  if  it  has  not  been  done  there,  she  must  contrive  to  remedy 
the  evil  in  the  Kindergartncr.  You  will  bear  with  me,  therefore,  if  I  go 
quite  into  the  minutiae  of  this  matter.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  observe 
delicatelv,  as  Froebel  did. 

He  proposed  that  the  red  ball  should  be  first  presented.  He  had 
observed  that  a  bright  light  concentrated,  as  in  a  candle,  first  excited  the 
organ  of  sight  and  stimulated  its  action.  Henoc  he  inferred  that  a  bright 
color  would  do  the  same,  a  neutral  tint  would  not  be  seen  at  all  probably. 
The  red  ball  is  not  quite  so  salient  and  exciting  as  the  light  of  a  candle, 
but  on  that  account  it  can  be  gazed  at  longer  without  producing  a  painful 
reaction.  The  child  will  have  a  pleasure  in  grasping  it,  and  will  prob- 
ably carry  it  to  its  lips;  but,  as  it  is  woolen,  it  will  not  be  especially  agree- 
able to  the  delicate  organ  of  taste.  It  will  all  the  more  be  looked  at, 
therefore,  and  give  the  impression  of  red.  Froebel  proposes  that  it  shall 
be  called  the  red  ball,  in  order  that  the  impression  of  the  word  red  on  the 
ear  shall  blend  in  memory  with  the  impression  of  the  color  on  the  eye. 
As  long  as  the  child  seems  amused  with  the  red  ball,  he  would  not  have 
another  color  introduced,  because  he  thought  it  took  time  for  the  eye  to 
get  a  clear  and  strong  impression  of  one  color,  and  this  should  be  done 
before  it  was  tried  with  a  contrasted  impression.  But  by  and  by  the  blue 
ball,  as  the  greatest  contrast,  may  be  given  and  named,  and  all  the  little 
plays  suggested  in  the  mother's  book  be  repeated  with  the  blue  ball ;  and 
then  the  yellow  ball  should  be  given  with  its  name;  and  then  the  three  be 
given  together,  and  the  baby  be  asked  to  choose  the  blue,  or  red,  or  yel- 
low one.  By  attaching  a  string  to  them  and  whirling  them,  or  letting  the 
infant  do  so,  it  is  surprising  how  long  the  child  will  amuse  itself  with 
these  balls,  and  what  pleasure  colors  alone  give,  especially  when  combined 
with  motion. 

The  secondary  colors  may  afterwards  be  added  to  the  treasury  for  the 
eye,  with  the  same  carefulness  to  secure  completeness  and  distinctness  of 
impression,  and  to  associate  the  color  with  the  word  that  names  it;  for 
language,  the  special  organ  of  social  communion,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  child  from  the  first,  though  its  complete  attainment  and  use  is  the 
crown  of  all  education. 

Smiles  and  sounds,  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth,  are  the  first  languages, 
and  begin  to  fix  the  little  child's  eyes  and  attention  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  mother,  from  which  issue  the  tones  that  are  sweetest  to  hear,  and 
especially  when  in  musical  cadence.    But  the  child  imderstands  the  words 
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addressed  lo  liim  long  before  ho  Iiimstlf  begins  to  articulate;  for  language 
is  no  fiintiign  of  the  iudividuni,  but  only  of  the  coniiciDusly  social  being, 
ycnniiiig  to  tind  himftlf  in  another. 

Thi-ro  is  a  n'ripnical  commuuicalion  between  infants  and  wlultrf  that 
prcceilts  the  diflicull  art  of  articulation.  This  we  coll  the  natural  l.in- 
gxiage,  awl  it  is  common  to  all  nations,  being  mmually  intfUi^ilile,  an  ia 
provi'il  by  deaf  mutes  from  remote  countries  who  undcrstDud  ench  other 
at  once.  But  this  naturiil  language  has  a  very  narrow  scope.  It  Bi-rvci 
to  cut) iiiinDi cute  iuslinctlTC  wants  of  body  and  heart,  but  docs  not  serve 
the  fine  purposes  of  intellectual  communication,  nor  minister  luiy  conrfd- 
eniblc  iiilellcclual  development.  These  signs  are  very  gcncnil,  while 
e^■ely  word  hi  its  origin  has  represented  a  particukr  object  in  nature.  In 
ann^zing  any  language  we  find  that  the  names  given  to  Uiu  lioUy  and  its 
memlwrs,  and  lo  tlie  aclions  and  facts  of  life,  without  which  no  human 
society  can  exist,  are  the  nucleus  or  central  words  which  cburjcterize  it, 
and  from  which  the  whole  national  rhetoric  is  derived.  Hence  there  is  a 
value  fur  the  uiind  in  associating  the  words  and  action  of  cveu  such  a 
little  plaj-  US  "  here  we  go  up,  up,  up,  and  here  we  go  down,  down,  down, 
and  here  we  go  liuckwanis  and  forwards,  and  here  we  go  round,  round, 
round,"  wilh  other  rhj'mes  and  plays  of  an  analogous  character  that  ore 
found  wherever  there  are  molliers  and  children. 

MOVKHEST  PLATS. 

We  liave  observed  that  the  moment  of  first  accomplishing  the  feat  of 
running  alone,  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  child's  beginning  to  realize  bim- 
self  to  be  a  pi^rson,  but  that,  even  in  this  act,  ho  was  dependent  upon  his 
mother;  that  his  l>odi1y  independence  was  the  gift  of  her  faith  in  Ibnl 
within  him,  which  in  essentially  superior  to  the  body  and  can  eonini.ind 
it  as  instninientaliiy.  To  make  it  Instrumentality  ia,  more  and  more,  a 
delight  to  Ihe  child,  in  wliieli  his  mother  sympathizes;  and  liy  this  sym- 
pathy aids  him.  All  his  i>lays  involve  exercise  of  the  power  of  command- 
ing his  body.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  move  it  from  plane  to  place,  his 
desire  to  exercise  his  power  on  nature  outside  of  himself  increases,  and  he 
is  promiiteil  to  measure  strength  with  other  children.  If  children  were 
mere  individuals  thi'y  would  mcn^ly  (|uarrel,  as  Tloblies  says:  but  I,elng 
tocinl  Ix:Ings  also,  they  lend  to  unite  forces  and  aid  one  another  to  com- 
pass desired  ends.  By  so  doing  they  rise  to  a  greater  sense  of  life,  and 
brotherly  love  is  cvoIvmI,  But  in  Ihe  development  of  the  social  life,  the 
more  di.-veloped  and  cultivated  elder  must  come  in,  lo  keep  Imtli  parties 
steady  to  mnie  object  on1??ide  of  themselves,  wlilch  It  takes  their  union  to 
reach.  Children  can  l>e  taught  to  play  together  by  engaging  Ihelr  powers 
of  imitation  and  addressing  their  fancy.  Every  mother  knows  that  in  the 
first  opening  of  children's  social  life  their  bodily  energies  are  stimulated 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  quite  as  much  as  shoor  one  mtr^e  can  do  to 
tend  two  or  Ihree  ehildron  together;  and  by  the  time  they  are  three  years 
old,  the  family  nursery  becomes  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  them.  It  ia  then 
that  iliey  are  to  be  received  into  a  Kindergarten,  whose  verj-  uumbera  will 
elieek  the  energy  of  activity  a  little,  by  presenting  a  greater  varictj-  of 
objects  to  he  contemplated;  and  t)eeause  social  actioa  must  he  orderly 
and  rythmical,  in  order  to  be  agreeable.    This  a  properly-preparod  Kin- 
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dcrgiirtncr  knows,  and  by  her  sympathetic  influence  and  power  over  the 
chililish  imiiginalion,  she  will  bring  gradually  all  the  laws  of  the  child's 
being  to  the  conscious  understanding,  beginning  with  this  rythmical  one 
at  the  center. 

The  movement  plays  which  Froebel  invented,  express,  in  dramatic  form, 
some  simple  fact  of  nature  or  some  childish  fancy,  for  which  he  gives,  as 
accompaniment,  a  descriptive  song  set  to  a  simple  melody.  The  children 
learn  both  to  recite  and  to  sing  the  words  of  the  s^nig,  and  then  the  move- 
ments of  the  play.  To  them  the  whole  ivj;s<;u  for  the  play  seems  to  be 
the  delight  it  gives,  the  exhilaration  of  body,  the  amusement  of  mind. 
But  the  Kindergjirtner  knows  that  it  serves  higher  ends,  and  that  it  is  at 
least  always  a  lesson  in  oixler,  enabling  them  to  begin  to  enact  upon  earth 
"Heaven's  first  law." 

Do  not  say  I  am  making  too  solemn  a  matter  of  these  movement  plays 
to  the  Kindergailner.  Unless  she  remembers  that  this  very  serious  aim 
underlies  every  play  w^hich  she  conducts,  she  will  not  do  justice  to  the 
children.  Law  or  order  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  beauty;  and  play 
is  nothing  if  it  is  not  beautiful.  When  she  insists  upon  the  children  gov- 
erning themselves,  so  far  as  to  keep  their  iiroper  places  in  relation  to  each 
other;  to  forbear  exerting  undue  force,  and  to  seek  to  give  the  necessary 
aid  to  othera  by  exerting  sufficient  force,  the  beautiful  result  justifies  her 
will  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  commands  their  ready  obedienca 
She  must  call  forth  by  addressing  it  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in 
each  child;  and  this,  if  done  tenderly  and  with  faith,  it  is  by  no  means 
diiticult  to  do.  The  reward  to  the  children  is  instant  in  the  success  of  the 
play,  and  therefore  not  thought  of  as  reward  of  merit.  It  is  a  form  of 
obedience  that  really  elevates  the  little  one  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  as 
an  individual,  without  endangering  the  reaction  of  pride  and  self-conceit; 
for  self  is  swallowed  up  in  social  joy. 

When  I  was  in  Germany  I  went  to  those  Kindergartens  taught  by  Ftob- 
bel's  own  pupils,  and  I  found  that  in  these  the  movement  plays  were  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  practice.  More  than  one  was  played  in  the 
course  of  the  three  or  four  hours,  and  especially  when  the  session  was  as 
much  as  four  hours.  It  was  done  in  a  very  exact  though  not  constrained 
manner,  and  much  stress  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  every  part.  The  singing 
was  not  done  by  three  or  four,  but  all  the  children  were  encouraged  to 
sing.  Often  the  little  timider  ones  were  called  on  to  repeat  the  rhyme 
alone,  without  singing  it,  and  then  to  sing  it  alone  with  the  teacher. 
Thus  the  stronger  and  abler  were  exercised  (as  they  must  be  so  much  in 
real  life)  in  waiting,  sympathetically,  for  the  weaker.  A  great  deal  of 
care  was  also  exercised  in  regard  to  the  form  Qnd  character  of  the  play 
itself.  Those  of  FroBbers  own  suggestion  and  invention  were  the  pre- 
ferred ones.  They  consisted  in  imitating,  in  rather  a  free  and  fanciful 
manner,  the  actions  of  the  gentler  animals,  htu-es  and  rabbits,  fi.shes,  bees, 
and  birds.  There  were  plays  in  which  children  imiKTsonated  animals, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their  sympathies  and  eliciting 
their  kindness  towards  them.  Many  of  the  labors  of  human  beings,  com- 
mon mechanics,  such  as  cooperage,  the  work  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
miller,  trundling  the  wheelbarrow,  sawing  wood,  &c.,  were  put  into  form 
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hy  simple  rhymes.  The  children  sometimes  personated  machineiy,  some- 
times great  natural  movements.  In  one  instance  I  saw  the  solar  system 
performed  by  a  company  of  children  tliat  had  been  in  the  Kinilergarten 
four  years,  but  none  of  them  were  over  seven  years  old.  Merc  move- 
ment is  in  itself  so  delightful  and  salutary  for  children  that  a  ver>-  little 
action  of  the  imitative  or  fanciful  power  is  necossarj*,  just  to  take  the 
rudeness  out  of  bodily  exercise  without  destroying  its  exhilaration. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  merely  a  moral  discipline  that  is  aimed  at  in  the 
Kindergartt^n,  as  you  will  see  when  the  bearings  upon  their  habits  of 
thought,  of  all  that  the  children  do,  are  pointed  out  to  you,  in  the  various 
occupations,  which  are  sedentary  sports,  though  the  moral  discipline  is 
the  i)araniount  idea,  and  never  must  be  lost  sight  of  one  moment  by  the 
Kinderirartner.  We  mean  by  moral  discipline,  exercising  the  children  to 
act  to  the  end  of  making  others  happy,  rather  than  of  merely  enjoying 
thfmselrea.  If  the  individual  enjoyment  is  not  a  social  enjoyment,  it  is 
disorderly  and  vitiating.  But  the  individual  is  lifted  into  the  higher 
order  for  which  he  is  created,  by  merely  enjoying,  whenever  his  enjoy- 
ment is  i<f>tial.  I  am  of  course  speaking  of  that  season  of  life  under  sevi-n 
3Tars  of  age,  when  the  mind  is  yet  undeveloped  to  the  comprehension  of 
humanity  as  a  whole;  when  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  are 
nothing  as  abstnictions,  and  can  only  be  realized  to  their  experience  and 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  .senses  by  being  embodied  in  persons 
whom  they  love,  reverence  or  trust.  The  words  good,  beautiful,  kind,  tr^e, 
get  their  meaning  for  children  by  their  intercourse  with  such  persons. 
Specific  knowledge  of  God  cannot  l)e  opened  up  in  them  by  any  wonis, 
unless  these  words  have  first  got  their  meaning  by  being  associated  with 
human  beings  who  bear  traces  that  they  can  appreciate  of  His  inefTuble 
perfections.  To  liken  God's  love  to  the  mother's  love,  brings  home  a  con- 
ception of  it  to  children,  for  hen  they  realize  every  day. 

COLORED  BALLS. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  nursery  and  Kindergarten  is  the  First 
Gift  of  Fnelu  I's  scries,  being  used  in  both.  The  nursery  use  will  have 
taught  tlie  nanu's  nf  the  six  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
purple,  and  iiiaile  it  a  favorite  plaj'thing.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  child 
has  had  no  other  playthings  prepared  for  him.  He  has  doubtless  used 
the  chairs,  footstools,  and  whatever  else  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  to 
embody  his  chil(li.sh  fancies;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  been  allowed  to 
play  out  of  doors  with  the  earth,  and  h;is  made  mud  pies  to  his  heart's 
content — not  tormented  with  any  sense  of  the — at  his  age — artificial  duty 
of  kec])ing  his  clothes  clean.  That  duly  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  Kin- 
dcrgfirten  age,  and  will  come  duly,  by  proper  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  the  ball-plays  are  to  become  more  skillful,  and 
the  teacher  must  see  that  the  child  learns  to  throw  the  ball  so  that  it  may 
bound  back  into  his  own  hands;  so  that  it  may  l)ound  into  the  hands  of 
another  who  is  in  such  position  as  to  catch  its  retlex  motion.  The  chil- 
dren must  learn  to  toss  it  up  and  catch  it  again  themselves.  When  stand- 
ing in  two  rows  they  can  throw  it  back  and  forwards  to  each  other. 
When  standing  in  a  circle,  the  balls  may  be  made  to  circulate  with 
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rapidity,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  the  children  singing  the  accompany- 
ing song. 

"  Who'll  buy  my  eggs?  "  is  a  good  play  to  exercise  them  in  counting. 
And  all  these  movement  plays  with  the  ball  are  admirable  for  exercising 
the  body,  giving  it  agility,  grace  of  movement,  precision  of  eye  and 
touch.  These  things  will  accrue  all  the  more  surely  if  it  is  kept  play, 
and  no  constraining  sense  of  duty  is  called  on.  As  most  of  these  plays 
are  not  solitary,  they  become  the  occasion  for  children's  learning  to  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  the  teacher  must  watch  that  hilarity  does 
not  become  violence  or  rudeness  to  each  other,  but  furtherance  of  one 
another's  fun;  and  occasionally,  in  enforcing  this  harmony,  a  child  must 
be  removed  from  the  play  and  made  to  stand  in  a  comer  alone,  or  even 
outside  of  the  room,  till  the  desire  of  rejoining  his  companions  shall 
quicken  him  to  be  sufficiently  considerate  of  them  to  make  pleasant  play 
possible.  All  children  in  playing  together  learn  justice  and  social  graces, 
more  or  less,  because  they  find  that  without  ^fair  play  their  sport  is 
spoiled ;  but  this  play  must  be  supervised  by  the  Kindergartner,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  injustice,  selfishness,  and  quarreling.  A  Kinder- 
gartner, who  is  not  a  martinet,  and  who  is  herself  a  good  play-fellow, 
will  magnetize  the  children,  and  inspire  such  general  good-will  that 
unpleasantness  will  be  foreclosed  in  a  great  measure;  but  a  company 
of  children  are  generally  of  such  variety  of  temperament  and  different 
degrees  of  bodily  strength,  have  so  often  come  from  such  inadequate 
nursery  life  that  the  regulating  kindergartner  has  a  good  deal  to  do  to 
prevent  discords  and  secure  their  kindness  to  each  other  and  the  reason- 
able little  self-sacrifices  of  common  courtesy.  But  she  will  find  a  word 
is  often  enough;  the  question.  Is  that  right?  Would  you  like  to  have  any 
one  else  do  so?  It  is  sgmetimes  necessary  to  bring  all  the  play  to  a  full 
stop,  in  order  to  bring  the  common  conscience  to  pronounce  upon  the 
fairness  of  what  some  one  is  doing.  I  would  suggest  that  the  question  be 
asked  not  of  the  class,  but  of  the  individual  culprit,  whether  what  is 
being  done  wrong  is  right  or  wrong?  The  child,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
class  upon  him,  will  generally  be  eager  to  confess  and  reform,  because 
the  moral  sense  is  quite  as  strong  as  self-love,  and  especially  when  re-in- 
forced  by  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  much  of 
little  faults,  and  the  first  indication  of  turning  to  the  right  must  be 
accepted;  the  child  is  grateful  for  being  believed  in  and  trusted,  and  the 
wrong-doing  is  a  8ui>erficial  thing;  the  moral  sentiment  is  the  substantial 
being  of  the  child. 

Of  all  the  materials  used  in  Kindergarten  the  colored  balls  are  most 
purely  playthings;  and  there  are  none  of  the  plays  so  liable  to  be  riotous 
as  the  ball  plays.  There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  children 
from  being  too  noisy,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  make  too  much  of  a  point  of  it. 
The  ball  seems  a  thing  of  life.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  good 
command  of  it  It  excites  them  to  run  after  it;  and  shouts  and  laughter 
are  irrepressible.  But  there  are  reasonable  limits.  The  Kindergartner, 
in  conversation  beforehand,  should  make  them  see  that  they  may  get  too 
noisy,  and  tire  each  other,  and  she  will  easily  induce  them  to  agree  to 
stop  short  when  she  shall  ring  the  bell,  and  be  willing  to  stand  still  while 
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she  counts  twent}'  five,  or  watches  the  second  hand  of  her  watch  go 
around  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  a  whole  minute,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
This  can  l)o  made  a  part  of  the  play,  and  to  pause  and  be  perfectly  still 
in  this  way,  will  give  them  some  conception  of  the  length  of  a  minufe. 
and  teach  self-command,  as  well  as  make  a  pleasimt  variety. 

The  ball  plays  should  always  be  accompanied  and  alternated,  in  the 
Kindergarten,  with  conversations  upon  the  ball,  naming  the  colors,  tell- 
ing which  are  primary,  which  are  secondary,  and  illustrating  the  diff'.T- 
ence  by  n:iving  them  i)ieces  of  glass  of  pure  carmine,  blue,  and  yellow, 
and  letting  them  put  two  upon  each  other,  and  hold  tbcm  towards  tlje 
window,  and  so  realize  the  combinations  of  the  secondary  colors.  A»k 
them,  afterwards,  to  tell  what  colors  make  orange,  or  purple,  or  green, 
and  what  color  connects  the  orange  and  green;  or  the  purple  and  orange, 
or  the  green  and  purple. 

Oni*  nf  the  other  exercLses  on  the  day  of  using  the  First  Gift  may  be 
sewing  with  the  colored  threads  on  the  cards;  and  the  colors  maybe 
arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the  connections,  etc.,  just  learned.  The  use  of 
the  Fir.st  Gift  need  only  be  once  a  week.  It  will  then  be  a  fresb  pleasure 
every  time  during  the  whole  of  the  Kindergarten  course,  even  if  it  should 
last  three  years.  After  the  children  have  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  primary  and  secondary  colors,  their  combinations  and  connections,  the 
lessons  on  colors  may  be  varied  by  telling  them  that  tints  of  the  primary 
colors  and  of  the  secondary  colors  are  made  by  adding  white  to  them; 
and  shades  of  them  (which  will,  of  course,  be  darker)  by  adding  black  to 
thcni.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  flowers,  as  may  various  combinations 
of  colors.  A  very  little  child,  whom  it  was  hard  to  train  even  to  the 
hilarious  and  gay  plays,  and  whose  attention  could  not  easily  l>e  fixed, 
surprised  a  teacher  one  day  by  his  aptitude  in  detecting  what  color  had 
been  mixed  with  red  to  make  a  very  glorious  pink  in  a  phlox.  This  child 
liked  to  sew,  but  w^as  very  impatient  of  putting  his  needle  into  any  si)ec-ial 
holes.  It  proved  to  be  the  pleasure  of  handling  the  colored  yams,  and  he 
was  always  eager  to  change  them  and  to  form  new  combinations.  It 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  here,  in  reganl  to  ball-playing,  from  which  I 
have  digressed  to  colors,  that  the  ball  is  the  last  plaything  of  men  as  well 
as  the  first  with  chydren. 

The  object  teaching  upon  the  ball  is  strictly  inexhaustible.  Children 
learn  pnictically,  by  means  of  it,  the  laws  of  motion.  Beware  of  any 
strictly  scientific  teaching  of  these  laws  in  term*.  You  may  make  chil- 
dren familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  laws  of  incidence  and  reflection, 
by  simply  telling  them  that  if  they  strike  the  ball  straight  against  the  wall 
opposite,  it  will  bound  straight  back  to  them,  and  then  ask  them  whether 
it  returns  to  them  when  they  strike  it  in  a  slanting  direction.  By  and  by 
this  knowledge  can  be  used  to  give  meaning  to  a  scientific  expression. 
It  is  a  first  principle  that  the  object,  motion,  or  action  should  precede  the 
trord  that  names  them.  This  is  Froebers  uniform  method,  and  tbc  n?ason 
is,  that  when  the  scientific  study  does  come,  it  shall  be  substantial,  mental 
life,  and  not  mere  superficial  talk.  It  is  the  hiws  of  ihitiga  that  arc  the 
laws  of  thovglU;  and  thought  must  precede  all  attempt  at  logic,  or  logic 
will  be  deceptive,  not  reasonable.    Most  erroneous  speculation  has  its 
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roots  in  mistakes  about  words,  which  it  is  fatal  to  divorce  from  what  they 
express  of  nature,  or  to  use  without  taking  in  their  full  meaning. 

In  the  easy  mood  of  mind  that  attends  the  lively  play  of  childhood, 
impressions  are  made  clearly;  and  it  should  he  the  care  of  the  educator  to 
have  all  the  child's  notions  associated  with  significant  words,  as  can  only 
be  done  by  his  becoming  their  companion  in  the  play  and  talking  about 
it,  as  children  always  incline  to  do.  It  is  half  the  pleasure  of  their  play 
to  represent  it  in  words  as  they  are  playing.  In  the  nursery  the  mothers 
play  with  the  child,  and  all  her  dealings  with  it  are  expressed  in  words 
that  are  important  lessons  in  language ;  and,  together  with  language,  we 
give  a  lesson  in  manners,  by  first  trotting  a  child  gently  and  then  jounc- 
ingly  to  the  words,  "  This  is  the  way  the  gentle  folks  go,  this  is  the  way 
the  gentle  folks  go;  and  this  is  the  way  the  country  folks  go,  this  is  the 
way  the  country  folks  go — bouncing  and  jouncing  and  jumping  so."  To 
describe  what  they  are  doing  in  little  rhymes  when  playing  ball,  makes  it 
a  mental  as  well  as  physical  play  of  faculty,  and  Frccbel  published  a 
hundred  little  rhjrmes,  and  the  music  for  as  many  ball  plays. 

It  is  not  an  unimportant  lesson  for  children  to  learn,  that  the  same 
things  seem  different  in  different  circumstances.  The  fact  that  white 
light  is  composed  of  different-colored  rays  can  be  illustrated  by  giving 
the  children  prisms  to  hold  up  in  the  sunshine;  and  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  splendid  colors  of  the  sky  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  when  the 
clouds  act  as  prisms,  and  to  the  rainbow.  Children  of  the  Kindergarten 
age  will  be  so  much  engaged  with  the  beautiful  phenomenon  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  ask  questions  as  to  how  the  light  is  separated  by  the 
prism  and  clouds;  they  will  rest  in  the  fact.  But  if,  by  chance,  analytic 
reflection  has  supervened,  and  they  do,  then  a  large  ball  on  which  all  the 
six  colors  are  arranged  in  lines  meridian-wise,  to  which  a  string  is  attached 
at  one  pole,  or  both  poles,  can  be  given  them,  and  they  be  told  to  whirl  it 
very  swiftly.  This  will  present  the  phenomenon  of  the  merging  of  the 
colors  to  the  eye  by  motion,  so  that  the  ball  looks  whitish,  from  wmch 
you  can  proced  to  speak  of  light  as  being  composed  of  multitudinous 
little  balls,  of  the  colors  of  the  rainliow,  in  motion,  and  so  looking  white. 

If  some  uncommon  little  investigator  should  persist  to  ask  why  things 
seem  to  be  other  than  they  are,  he  must  be  plainly  told  that  the  reason  is 
in  something  about  his  eyes  which  he  cannot  understand  now,  but  will 
learn  by  and  by  when  he  goes  to  school  and  learns  optics. 

Children  are  only  to  be  entertained  in  the  Kindergarten  with  the  facts 
of  nature  that  develop  the  organs  of  i>erception,  but  a  skillful  teacher  who 
reads  Tjmdairs  charming  books  and  the  photographic  journals  may  bring 
into  the  later  years  of  the  Kindergarten  period  many  pretty  phenomena 
of  light  and  colors,  which  shall  increase  the  stock  of  facts  on  which  the 
scientific  mind,  when  it  shall  be  developed,  may  work,  or  which  the  future 
painter  may  make  use  of  in  his  art. 

When  Allston  painted  his  great  picture  of  Uriel,  whase  background 
was  the  sun,  he  thought  out  carefully  the  means  of  producing  the  daz- 
zling effect,  and  drew  lines  of  all  the  rainbow  colors  in  their  order,  side 
by  side,  after  having  put  on  his  canvas  a  ground  of  the  three  primary 
colors  mixed.    "When  the  picture  was  first  exhibited  at  Somerset  House 
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the  effect  was  dazzling,  and  it  was  bought  at  once  by  Lord  Sgremont,  in 
a  transport  of  delight;  and  for  twice  the  sum  the  artist  put  upon  it,  that 
is,  six  hundred  guineas.  I  do  not  know  whether  time  may  not  have 
dimmed  its  brilliancy,  since  paint  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  but  to  paint  the 
sun  at  hiirh  noon,  and  have  it  a  success,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  a  great 
feat;  and  art,  in  this  instance,  took  counsel  of  science  deliberately,  accord- 
ing to  the  artist's  confession.  But  perfect  sensuous  impressions  of  color 
and  its  c( mil )i nations  were  the  basis  of  both  the  science  and  the  art. 

This  lecture  is  getting  too  long,  and  I  will  close  by  saying  that  the  First 
Gift  has.  for  its  most  important  office,  to  develop  the  organ  of  sight,  which 
grows  by  seeing.     Colors  arouse  intentional  seeing  by  the  deliglitful  im- 
pression they  make.     I  Ixilieve  that  color-blindness  (which  our  army  exam- 
inations have  proved  to  be  as  common  as  want  of  ear  for  music)  may  be 
cured  by  intentional  exercise  of  the  organ  of  sight  in  a  systematic  way; 
just  as  ear  for  my  sic  may  be  developed  in  those  who  are  not  bom  with  it. 
Lowell  !Mason  proved,  by  years  of  experiment  in  the  public  schools,  that 
the  musical  ear  may  be  formed,  in  all  cases,  by  beginning  gently  with 
little  children,  giving  graduated  exercises  so  agreeable  to   them  as  to 
arouse  their  will  to  try  to  hear,  in  order  to  reproduce. 

That  you  may  receive  a  sufficiently  strong  impression  of  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  perception  actually  grow  by  exercise  vnth  intention,  I  will 
relate  to  you  a  fact  that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  who  gave  him, 
among  his  first  exercises,  two  fish  scales  to  look  at  tlirough  a  very  power- 
ful microscope,  asking  him  to  find  out  and  tell  all  their  differences.  At 
first  they  appeared  exactly  alike,  but  on  peering  through  the  microscope 
all  the  time  that  he  dared  to  use  his  eyes  for  a  month,  he  found  them  full 
of  differences:  and  he  afterwards  said  that  "it  was  the  best  month's  work 
he  ever  did.  to  form  the  scientific  eye  which  could  detect  differences  ever 
after,  at  a  glance,**  and  proved  to  him  an  invaluable  talent  and  gave  him 
exceptional  authority  with  scientists. 
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BY  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,* 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  St.  Louis. 


PRELLMINARY  AND   ASSOCIATED  QUESTIONS. 

The  question  of  tlie  kindergarten  cannot  be  settled  without  considering 
many  subordinate  questions. 

In  one  sense  the  wliole  of  life  is  an  education,  for  man  is  a  beins:  that 
constantly  develops  —  for  good  or  evil.  In  ever>'  epoch  of  his  life  an 
education  goes  on.  There  are  well-defined  epochs  of  giowth  or  of  educa- 
tion: that  of  infancy,  in  which  education  is  chiefly  that  of  use  and  wont, 
the  fonnatiori  of  habits  as  regards  the  care  of  the  person,  and  the  conduct 
within  family  life;  that  of  youths  wherein  the  child  learns  in  the  school 
how  to  handle  those  instrumentalities  which  enable  him  to  participate  in 
the  intellectual  or  theoretical  acquisitions  of  the  human  race,  and  wherein, 
at  the  same  time,  he  learns  those  habits  of  industry,  regularity,  and  pimctu- 
ality,  and  self-control  which  enable  him  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men 
in  civil  society  and  in  the  state;  then  there  is  that  education  which  fol- 
lows the  period  of  school  education — the  education  which  one  gets  by  the 
apprenticeship  to  a  vocation  or  calling  in  life.  Other  spheres  of  eilucation 
are  the  state,  or  bo<ly-politic,  and  its  relation  to  the  individual,  wherein 
tlie  latter  acts  as  a  ciiizen,  making  laws  through  his  elected  representatives, 
and  assisting  in  their  execution;  the  church,  wherein  he  learns  to  see 
all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity,  and  to  derive  thence  the  ultimate 
standards  of  his  theory  and  practice  in  life. 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  also  involves,  besides  this  one  of 
province — i.  e.,  the  question  whether  there  is  a  i)lace  for  it — the  considera- 
tion of  its  disciplines,  or  what  it  accomplishes  in  the  way  of  theoretical 
insight  or  of  practical  will-power;  these  two,  and  the  development  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  human  lieing.  Exactly  what  does  the  kinder- 
garten attempt  to  do  in  these  directions?  And  then,  after  the  what  it  does 
is  ascertainwl,  arises  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  suck 
instruction  in  the  school;  whether  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  more 
desirable  training,  which  the  school  has  all  along  been  fumisliing;  or 
whether  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  trench  on  the  province  of  the 
education  within  the  family — a  period  of  nurture  wherein  the  pupil  gets 
most  of  his  internal,  or  subjective,  emotional  life  developed  ?  If  the 
kindergarten  takes  thg  child  too  soon  from  the  family,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  nurture,  it  must  perforce  injure  his  character  on  the  whole;  for 
the  period  of  nurture  is  like  the  root-life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  above-ground  life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  the  public 
life  of  the  man,  the  life  wherein  he  combines  with  his  fellow-men. 
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Thi'n,  agiUD.  tlicn:  is  involved  Ihc  question  of  cducalion  for  t< 
lift — ibc  preiMiraliun  fur  Ihc  oris  and  lisdes  tluit  arc  to  follow  KhooMife — 
us  IliL'  third  epocli  in  lifc-educalion.  Shovild  the  edupalion  into  Ihe  lechni- 
Ciililk's  of  vocations  be  can-ied  down  into  Ihu  Khool-lifc  of  the  pupil:  still 
niorc,  should  it  be  currivd  down  iuto  ibe  earlicat  period  of  transilion  from 
the  nurtiire-ptriod  to  the  school -period? 

Besides  Ibcsu  CRai'uliiil  qucKtionn,  there  are  mimy  others  of  a  subsidiary 
cal  lire,— those  rcliiting  to  expense,  to  the  Imlnlng  of  teachers  and  their 
supply,  to  Ihc  nbility  of  puliHc-Bcbool  boanis  to  monsgc  sueb  instiiuiicus, 
lo  the  proper  buildings  for  their  use,  the  proper  length  of  ec»ioii*.  the 
degree  of  strietuess  of  discipline  to  be  preserved,  etc,  etc.  The  foimer 
csscDlial  (lucstions  relate  lo  Ihc  dcsirabililj  of  kindergulea  edtication:  the 
latler  relate  to  Ibc  practicability  of  securing  it. 


Tbpinosl  entbiisiaslic  advocates  of  the  kiudergarten  offer,  as  grounds 
for  its  establishment,  ouch  claims  for  its  efScieucy  as  might  rcasoiiably  be 
claimed  only  for  tbe  totality  of  human  education,  in  iia  five- fold  aspccl— 
of  nurture,  school,  vocation,  state,  and  church.  If  what  they  claim  for 
it  were  met  with  as  actual  reiinilts,  we  certainty  should  realize  the  fairest 
ideals  of  a  perfected  type  of  humanity  at  once.  Such  claims,  however, 
cnu  be  made  nnlr  of  a  life-long  education  in  its  five-fold  aspect,  and  Dot 
■:>f  any  possible  education  which  lasts  only  from  one  lo  four  years  in  the 
life  of  the  Individual.  Not  with  standing  this  exaggeration,  it  may  proTc 
to  be  the  ease  that  the  kindergnrlcn  is  Justified  in  claiming  a  province 
heretofore  unoccupied  by  the  school  or  by  family  nurture,  and  a  province 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  lo  the  right  development  of  tbosf 
phases  of  life  which  follow  it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  reproach  to  the  friiinds  of 
the  "new  education"  (as  they  call  il)  to  accuee  Ihem  of  eiaggcratioD. 
The  only  fault  which  we  may  charge  them  with  is  a  tendency  to  ignotp. 
or  uudcr.ratc,  the  educallonal  possibilities  of  Ibe  other  provinces  of  bumu 
life,  itnd  ospeciully  those  of  tbe  school  as  it  bas  hitherto  existed. 

To  illusfrafc  the  breadth  of  view  which  the  advocates  of  the  kindergartea 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  praclical  value  of  the  kindergarten, 
1  (juote  here  a  siatement  of  Its  rationale,  funifsbcd  mc  by  Hiss  Elizabeth 
Peaboily,  justly  considered  tbe  lending  advocate  for  the  new  education 
in  this  country: — 

"  Tbe  ratennJf  of  rrocbel's  method  of  education  is  only  to  he  given  by 
a  stntemcnt  of  the  eternal  laws  wbicii  organize  human  nature  on  the  one 
side  and  tbe  material  universu  on  tbe  other. 

"  Human  nature  and  the  niulerial  universe  arc  related  contrasts,  whicb 
it  is  the  personni  life  of  every  human  being  to  nnif^.  Slsterial  nature  is 
the  uncon.^ioiis  miioifeRtaiii>n  of  Gorl,  and  includc^the  buman  body,  witb 
which  man  finds  himself  in  relation  so  vital  that  betakes  part  in  perfecting 
it  by  means  of  the  organs  ;  and  this  part  of  nature  is  the  only  pMt  ol 
nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  dominated  vitally  hy  man,  wbo.  In  Ute 
inslancoof  Jesus  Christ,  so  puriflcd  It  by  never  violating  any  law  of  human 
nature— which  (buman  nature)  U  God's  intentional  rcvelatltHi  of  Himself 
to  each— that  lie  seems  lo  have  bad  complete  dominion,  and  could  make 
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Himself  visible  or  invisible  at  will;  transfigming  His  natural  body  by  His 
spiritual  body,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;  or  consuming  it 
utterly,  as  on  the  Moxmt  of  Ascension.  Whether  man,  in  this  atmosphere, 
will  ever  do  this,  and  thus  abolish  natural  death,  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  will  be  infinite  approximation  to  this  glorification  of  humanity  in 
proportion  as  education  docs  justice  to  the  children,  as  Froebcl's  educa- 
tion aims  to  do  it;  for  it  is  his  principle  to  lead  children  to  educate  them- 
selves from  the  beginning — ^like  Socrates's  demon — forbidding  the  wrong 
and  leaving  the  selfacti\ity  free  to  goodness  and  truth,  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  pursue  for  ever  and  ever." 

A  writer  in  the  Canadian  School  Journal  gives  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  value  of  kindergartens: — 

"  Graduated  from  a  true  kindergarten,  a  child  rejoices  in  an  individual 
self -poise  and  power  which  makes  his  own  skill  and  judgment  important 
factors  of  his  future  progress.  He  is  not  like  every  other  child  who  has 
been  in  his  class;  he  is  himself.  His  own  genius,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  had  room  for  growth  and  encouragement  to  express  itself.  He 
therefore  sees  some  object  in  his  study,  some  purpose  in  his  effort 
Everything  in  his  course  has  been  illuminated  by  the  same  informing 
thought;  and,  therefore,  with  the  attraction  that  must  spring  up  in  the 
young  mind  from  the  use  of  material  objects  in  his  work,  instead  of  a 
weariness,  his  way  has  been  marked  at  every  step  by  a  buoyant  happiness 
and  an  eager  interest.  Any  system  that  produces  such  results  is  educa- 
tionally a  good  system.  But  when  you  add  that  all  this  has  been  done  so 
naturally  and  so  judiciously  that  the  child  has  derived  as  much  physical 
as  mental  advantage,  and  an  equally  wholesome  moral  development,  who 
can  deny  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  yet  devised  or  used,  and  that,  as 
such,  it  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  child  to  be  given  the  advan- 
tages of  its  training?  .  .  .  Before  the  time  of  Froebcl,  the  science 
of  pedagogics  was  founded  upon  abstruse  thought,  although  sometimes 
introducing — as  in  the  various  object-systems — the  concrete  form  as  a 
means  of  education;  but  Froebel,  by  a  Divine  inspiration,  laid  aside  his 
books,  wherein  theory  mystified  theory,  and  studied  the  child.  He  said, 
God  will  indicate  to  us  in  the  native  instincts  of  His  creature  the  best 
method  for  its  development  and  governance.  He  watched  the  child  at  its 
play,  and  at  its  work.  He  saw  that  it  was  open  to  impressions  from  every 
direction;  that  its  energies  were  manifested  by  unceasing  curiosity  and 
unceasing  restlessness;  that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
any  satisfactoiy  conclusions  in  its  researches,  litUe  by  little  stifled  its 
interest;  the  eager  desire  to  explore  deeply  the  world  of  ideas  and  objects 
before  him  passed  into  a  superficial  observation,  heeding  little  and  sure 
of  nothing.  He  saw  that  the  law  which  made  it  flit  from  object  to  object 
in  this  unceasing  motion  was  a  law  of  development  implanted  by  God, 
and,  therefore,  good;  but  that,  unless  it  were  directed  and  given  aim  and 
purpose,  it  became  an  element  of  mischief  as  welL  Then  what  could  be 
done?  How  was  the  possible  angel  to  be  developed,  and  the  isoasible 
devil  to  be  defeated?  Froebel  said:  'If  we  take  God*s  own  way,  we 
must  be  right;  so  let  us  direct  into  a  systematic,  but  natural  course  of 
employment  all  these  tender  fancies,  these  fearless  little  hands  and  feet, 
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and  these  precious  little  eager  souls;  and  then  we  shall  work  with  the 
Divine  love  and  intelligence,  and  it  with  us,  and  our  children  shall  find 
the  good  and  avoid  tlie  evil.'  Then  year  was  added  to  year  of  thouirht 
and  study  and  practice,  until  he  gave  his  system  to  the  world  in  its  present 
complele<l  form." 

The  disciples  of  Froebel  everywhere  see  the  world  in  this  way.  "With 
them  the  theory  of  the  kiudurgsirten  is  the  theorj'  of  the  world  of  man 
and  nature.  Froebel  liiniself  was  as  much  a  religious  (or  moral)  enthu- 
siast as  a  pedagogical  rciornier.  The  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  i.** 
the  inspiring  ideal  which  his  followers  aim  to  realize. 

I  do  not  di^arage  this  lofty  ideal;  it  is  the  ideal  which  every  tc-acher 
should  cherish.  No  other  one  is  a  worthy  one  for  the  teacher  of  youth! 
But  I  think  that  any  gifted  teacher  in  our  district  schools,  our  high  schools, 
or  our  colleges,  may,  as  reasonably  as  the  teacher  of  the  kiudcrg:iilen. 
hav(»  this  lofty  expectati(m  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  to  fullow 
from  his  teachings.  If  the  child  is  more  susceptible  at  the  early  age  wht-n 
he  enters  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  far  easier  then  to  mould  his  iXTSonal 
habits,  his  physical  strength  and  skill,  and  his  demeanor  townnls  his 
etpials  and  his  suptjriors,  yet,  (m  the  other  liand,  the  high-scht^ol  teacher 
or  the  cf)llege  professor  comes  into  relation  with  him  when  he  has  begun 
to  demand  for  himself  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  it  is 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  age  to  lead  him  to  innight — the  inmunli- 
at(j  pliilosophical  view  of  the  universality  and  m.'cessity  of  priucipk^s. 
Insight  is  the  faculty  of  higln?st  principles,  and,  of  course,  more  import- 
ant than  all  other  theoretical  disciplines.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  teacher  who  instnicts  pupils  at  the  age  of  sixtivn  years 
and  upwards  is.  on  an  avenige,  more  precrious  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidiud  than  that  of  the  teacher  whose  pupils  are  under  six  years.  This 
advantage,  however,  the  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils  has:  that  she 
may  give  them  an  influ(.-nce  that  will  cause  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  aftiT-life.  The  primary  school,  with  its  four  years'  course,  usually 
enrolls  five  pupils  where  the  grammar-school,  with  a  course  of  four  years, 
enrolls  only  one  pupil.  The  importance  of  the  primarj'  school  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  afTi'Cts  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
community,  while  the  imporlance  of  the  high  school  rests  on  the  fact  that 
its  education  develops  insight  and  directive  power,  so  that  its  graduates 
do  most  of  the  thinking  and  planning  that  is  done  for  the  community. 

But  there  are  special  di«icipl:n'^s  which  the  child  of  five  years  may 
receive  jirofitably,  that  the  youth  of  sixteen  would  not  find  sufficiently 
productive. 

GENERAL   AXD   SPECIAL   DISCIPLINE. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  popular  clamor  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  trn<les  into  jniblic  schools.  It  has  been  suppojsed 
by  self-styled  "practical"  writers  upon  tnlucation  that  the  school  should 
fit  the  youth  for  the  pnictice  of  some  vocation  or  calling.  They  would 
have  the  child  learn  a  trade  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
and  the  most  zealous  of  tlu^m  demand  that  it  shall  be  a  trade,  and  not 
much  else.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  educational  world,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  moved  to  depart  from  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  has  de^ 
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fended  its  preference  for  Uchnicdl,  conventional,  and  digetplinary  training 
of  a  general  cliaracter,  useful  for  each  and  every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
vocation  sliall  be.  Who  can  tell,  on  seeing  the  child,  what  special  voca- 
tion he  will  best  follow  when  he  grows  up?  Besides  this,  the  whole  time 
of  the  child,  so  far  as  it  can  be  had  without  overtasking  him  is  needed 
from  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  to  sixteen  years  in  order  to  give  him 
a  proper  amount  of  this  training  in  technical,  conventional,  and  disciplin- 
ary studies.  3Ioreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  general  studies  are  the 
keys  to  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  and  that  they  transcend  in  value 
any  special  forms  of  skill,  such  as  arts  and  trades,  by  as  great  a  degree  as 
the  general  law  surpasses  the  particular  instance.  It  is  to  be  claimed  that 
arithmetic,  the  science  of  numbers,  for  example,  is  indispensable  in  a 
thousand  arts  and  sciences,  while  each  art  has  much  in  it  that  is  sx)ccial, 
and  of  limited  application  in  the  other  arts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  anjilylical  investigation  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  singling  out  from  the  physical  movements  involved  in  the  trades 
those  which  are  common,  and  may  be  provided  for  by  general  disciplines 
of  the  body,  which  may  bo  introduced  into  the  school  along  with  the 
science  underlying  the  art.  For  example,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
drawing  involves  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  also  the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  Thus,  drawing  furnishes  a  kind  of  propaedeutics  to  all 
of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  more  skillful  the  work- 
man, whatever  his  calling.  Drawing,  then,  may  properly  enter  the  pro- 
gramme of  all  schools,  having  its  claim  acknowledged  to  be  a  general 
discipline. 

But  while  we  may  acknowledge  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  reg- 
ular branches  for  the  period  of  time  claimed  by  the  school  at  present — 
namely,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen — it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age 
from  four  years  to  six  years  is  not  mature  enough  to  receive  profit  from 
the  studies  of  the  school.  The  conventional  and  the  disciplinary  studies 
are  too  much  for  the  powers  of  the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years.  But 
the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years  is  in  a  period  of  transition  out  of  the 
stage  of  education  which  we  have  named  "  nurture."  He  begins  to  learn 
of  the  out-door  life,  of  the  occupations  and  ways  of  people  beyond  the 
family  circle,  and  to  long  for  a  further  acquaintance  with  them.  lie  be- 
gins to  demand  society  with  others  of  his  own  age  outside  his  family,  and 
to  repeat  for  himself,  in  miniature,  the  picture  of  the  great  world  of  civil 
society,  mimicking  it  in  his  plays  and  games.  Through  play  the  child 
gains  individuality;  his  internal — "  subjective,"  as  it  is  called— nature  be- 
comes active,  and  he  learns  to  know  his  own  tendencies  and  proclivities. 
Through  caprice  and  arbitrariness,, the  child  learns  to  have  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  not  to  exercise  a  mere  mechanical  compliance  with  the  Wtll  of 
his  elders. 

TRANSITION  FROM  HOME  TO  SCHOOL. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  life  in  the  family  to  that  of  the 
school  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and,  in  doing 
so,  solves  many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The  genius 
of  Froebel  has  pro\idcd  a  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  child*8  growth,  when  he  needs 
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the  gcnlleness  of  nurture  and  the  rational  order  of  the  school  in  doe  ad- 
mixture. The  ''  gifts  and  occupations,"  as  he  calls  them,  furnish  an  Ini- 
tiation into  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  they  do  this  in  a  manner  hi&lf  play- 
ful, half  serious. 

Of  the  twenty  gifts  which  the  kindergarten  system  offers,  the  first  six 
form  a  group  haviug  the  one  object  to  familiarize  the  child  with  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  geometry.  He  learns  the  forms  of  solids,  the  cube, 
sphere,  and  cylinder,  and  their  various  surfaces — also,  divisions  of  the 
cube,  'ind  combinations  of  the  cube  and  its  divisions,  in  building  various 
objects.  He  Icams  counting  and  measuring  by  the  eye,  for  the  cube  and 
its  divisions  are  made  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  and  fractions  of  an  inch, 
and  the  squares  into  which  the  surface  of  his  table  is  divided  are  square 
inches.  Counting,  adding,  subtracting,  and  dividing  the  parts  of  the  cube 
give  him  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as  small  numbera 
are  concerned,  and  give  him  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  them ;  for  he 
can  u»e  his  knowledge,  oiulhe  hae  developed  it,  step  by  step,  with  his  own 
activity. 

It  is  always  the  desideratum  in  education  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
self -activity  in  the  pupil.  The  kindergarten  gifts  arc  the  best  instrumen- 
talities ever  devised  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  children  through 
sclf-activit3\  Other  devices  may  do  this — other  devices  have  done  it — Imt 
Froebel's  apparatus  is  most  successful.  It  is  this  fact  that  occasions  the 
exaggerated  estimate  which  his  discij)les  place  upon  the  originality  of 
Frocbel's  methods.  Long  before  his  day,  it  was  known  and  stated  as  the 
first  principle  of  pcdagog}'^  that  the  pupil  is  educated,  not  by  what  otliera 
do  for  him,  but  by  what  he  is  led  to  do  for  himself.  But  Froebers  system 
of  gifts  is  so  far  in  advance  of  other  systems  of  apparatus  for  primary  in- 
struction as  to  create  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  first  stud- 
ies it  that  Froebel  is  the  original  discoverer  of  the  pedagogical  law  of  self- 
activity  in  the  pupil.  The  teacher  who  has  already  learned  correct  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  or  who  has  read  some  in  the  history  of  pedagogy, 
know\**  this  principle  of  self-activity,  but  lias  never  found,  outside  of  the 
kindergarten,  so  wonderful  a  sj'stem  of  devices  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  child  of  five  years  old. 

The  first  group  of  gifts,  including  the  first  six  of  the  twenty,  as  already 
remarked,  takes  up  the  forms  of  solids  and  their  division,  and,  therefore, 
deals  with  forms  and  number  of  solids.  The  second  group  of  gifts  includes 
the  four  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  and  concerns  surfaces,  and  leads 
up  from  the  manipulation  of  thin  blocks  or  tablets  to  drawing  with  a  pen- 
cil on  paper  niled  in  squares.  In  drawing,  the  child  has  reached  the  ideal 
representation  of  solids  by  means  of  light  and  shade — marks  made  on  a 
surface  to  represent  outlines.  The  intermediate  gifts — the  eighth  and 
ninth — n^late  to  stick-laying  and  ring  laying,  representing  outlines  of  ob- 
ject.s  l)y  means  of  straight  and  curved  sticks  or  wires.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
well-devised  link  between  the  quiidrangular  and  triangular  tablets  (which 
are  treated  only  as  surfaces)  and  the  art  of  drawing.  TVe  have  a  complete 
transition  from  the  tangil)le  solid  to  the  ideal  representation  of  it. 

Counting  and  the  elemcnUiry  operations  in  numbers  continue  throi^ 
all  the  subsequent  groups  of  gifts,  but  in  the  first  group  are  the  chief 
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object  In  the  first  group  the  solid,  in  its  various  shapes,  is  the  object  of 
study  for  the  child.  He  learns  to  recognize  and  name  the  surfaces,  cor- 
ners, angles,  etc.,  which  bound  it.  In  the  second  group,  the  surface,  and 
its  comers  or  angles  become  the  sole  object  But  the  child  begins  the 
second  group  with  the  surface  represented  by  tablets,  thin  blocks,  and 
proceeds  to  represent  mere  outlines  by  means  of  sticks  or  wire  (in  the  eighth 
gift),  and  then  to  leave  the  solid  form  altogether  and  to  make  an  ideal  one 
by  means  of  pencil-marks  on  slate  or  paper  (in  the  tenth  gift).  The  slate 
or  paper,  ruled  in  squares  of  an  inch,  like  the  kindergarten  tables,  is  the 
best  device  for  training  the  muscles  of  the  Angers  and  hand  to  accuracy. 
The  untrained  muscles  of  the  hand  of  the  child  cannot  guide  the  pencil  so 
as  to  make  entire  forms  at  first;  but  by  the  device  of  the  ruled  squares  he 
is  enabled  to  construct  forms  by  the  simple  process  of  drawing  straight 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique,  connecting  the  sides  and  comers 
of  the  ruled  squares.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  use  of  this 
tenth  gift  is  the  surest  and  most  effective  discipline  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose. 

KmDERGARTENS  PREPARE  FOR  TRADES. 

Here  it  becomes  evident  that,  if  the  school  is  to  prepare  especially  foi 
the  arts  and  trades,  it  is  the  kindergarten  which  is  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject; for  the  training  of  the  muscles — if  it  is  to  bo  a  training  for  special 
skill  in  manipulation — must  be  begun  in  early  youth.  As  age  advances, 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  acquire  new  phases  of  manual  dexterity. 

Two  weeks'  practice  of  holding  objects  in  his  right  hand  will  make  the 
infant,  in  his  first  year,  right-handed  for  life.  The  muscles,  yet  in  a 
pulpy  consistency,  are  very  easily  set  in  any  fixed  direction.  The  child 
trained  for  one  year  on  Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations  will  acquire  a  skill- 
ful use  of  his  hands  and  a  habit  of  accurate  measurement  of  the  eye  which 
will  be  his  possession  for  life. 

But  the  arts  and  trades  are  provided  for  in  a  still  more  effective  manner 
by  the  subsequent  gifts.  The  first  group,  as  we  have  seen,  trains  the  eye 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  and  gives  a  technical  acquaintance  with  solids, 
and  with  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  second  group 
frees  him  from  the  hard  limits  which  have  confined  him  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  forms  by  mere  solids,  and  enables  him  to  represent  by  means  of 
light  and  shada  His  activity  at  each  step  becomes  more  purely  creative 
as  regards  the  production  of  forms,  and  more  rational  as  regards  intellec- 
tual comprehension;  for  he  ascends  from  concrete,  particular,  tangible 
objects  to  abstract  general  truths  and  archetypal  forms. 

The  third  group  of  gifts  includes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  develops 
new  forms  of  skill,  less  general  and  more  practical.  Having  learned  how 
to  draw  outlines  of  objects  by  the  first  ten  gifts,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
gifts  teach  the  pupil  how  to  embroider — ».  e.,  how  to  represent  outlines  of 
objects  by  means  of  needle  and  thread.  The  eleventh  gift  takes  the  first 
step,  by  teaching  the  use  of  the  perforating  needle.  The  child  leams  to 
represent  outlines  of  forms  by  perforations  in  paper  or  cardboard.  Then, 
in  the  twelfth  gift,  be  leams  the  art  of  embroidering;  and,  of  course, 
with  this  he  leams  the  art  of  sewing,  and  its  manifold  kindred  arta  The 
art  of  embroidery  calls  into  activity  the  muscles  of  the  hand — and  espe- 
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cially  those  of  llic  fingers — the  eye,  in  accurate  measurement,  mid  the  in- 
toUeclual  activities  re(iuired  iu  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  iircK.-es>es 
involved  iu  the  work. 

The  fourth  group  of  gifts  (including  the  tliirtcenth  to  the  cigbteentli) 
introduces  the  important  art  of  weaving  and  plaiting. 

Among  the  primitive  arts  of  man  this  was  the  most  useful.  It  .sc-cures 
the  maxiumm  of  lightness  with  the  maximum  of  strength,  by  using  fnig- 
ile  material  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  linear  into  the  surface,  and 
combine  the  weak  materials  into  the  form  of  mutual  firm  support. 

The  thirteenth  gift  (with  which  the  fourth  group  begins)  teaches  how 
to  cut  the  paper  into  strips;  the  fourteenth  weaves  the  strips  into  mats  or 
baskets,  with  figures  of  various  devices  formed  by  the  meshes;  the  fifth 
gift  uses  thin  slats  of  wood  for  plaiting,  and  the  sixteenth  uses  the  &ime. 
jointed,  with  a  view  to  reproducing  forms  of  surfaces;  the  sevouteecTh 
gift  intertwines  paj^er,  and  the  eighteenth  constnicts  elaborate  shapes  by 
folding  paper.  Tliis  group  constructs  surfaces  by  the  methods  of  com- 
bining strips,  or  linear  material.  Vessels  of  capacity  (baskets,  sieves, 
nets,  etc.),  clothing  (of  woven  cloth),  and  shelter  (tents,  etc.)  are  furnished 
by  branches  of  this  art. 

WochI  is  linear  iu  its  structure,  and  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  ITence  it  became  necessjiry  to  invent  a  mode  of  adding  lat- 
eral strength  by  crossing  the  fibres,  in  the  form  of  weaving  or  plaiting,  in 
order  to  seruni  tlie  maximmn  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  bulk  and 
weight.  Besides  wood,  there  are  various  forms  of  flexible  plants  (the  wil- 
low, etc.)  and  textile  fibres  (hemp,  flax,  cotton,  etc.)  which  cannot  be  util- 
ized except  in  this  manner,  having  longitudinal  but  not  lateral  cohesion. 

In  the  fourth  group  of  gifts  the  industrial  direction- of  the  work  of  the 
kin^lergarten  becomes  the  most  pronounced.  There  is  more  of  practical 
value  and  l(;ss  of  theorttic  value  in  its  series  of  six  gifts  (thirteenth  to 
eight<'eutli).  But  its  disoiplines  are  still  general  ones,  like  drawing,  and 
furnish  a  ne(?essiiry  training  for  the  hands  and  eyes  of  all  who  will  lab«)r 
for  a  livelihood;  and.  besides  these,  for  all  who  will  practice  elegant  em- 
ployments for  relaxation  (ladies*  embroider}')*  or  athletic  sports  and  amuse- 
ments (the  games  and  amusements  that  test  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  or 
miithematical  comhination,  marksmanship,  hunting,  fishing,  ball-playing, 
arcliery,  (pioits,  bowling,  chess-phiying,  etc.). 

The  fifth  grr)up,  including  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  gifts,  teaches 
the  i)rodu(.ti()n  of  solid  forms,  as  the  fourth  teaches  the  production  of  sur- 
faces from  the  linear.  The  ninett'cnth,  using  corks  (or  peas  soaked  in  water) 
and  pieces  of  wire  or  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  pointed  ends,  imitates 
various  real  objects  and  geometrical  solids  by  producing  their  outlines. 
edges,  or  sections.  This  gift,  too,  furni<;hes  the  preparation  for  drawing 
in  perspective.  The  twentieth  and  Ijist  gift  uses  some  modeling  material 
(potter's  clay,  beeswax,  or  other  plastic  substance),  and  teaches  raodclin*^ 
of  solid  object.s.  Tl\is  grf)iip  of  gifts  is  propedeutic  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  culinary  arts,  so  far  as  they  give  shape  to  articles  of  food.  It  also 
prepares  for  the  various  arts  of  the  fomidry — casting  or  modeling— of 
the  pott(?ry,  etc.,  and  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and  tho  preparation  of  ar- 
chitectural ornament. 
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In  the  common  school,  drawing — which  has  obtained  only  a  recent  and 
I)recarious  foothold  in  our  course  of  study — is  the  only  branch  which  is 
inteudod  to  cultivate  skill  in  the  hand  and  accuracy  in  the  eye.  Tlio  kin- 
der«^arteu,  on  the  other  hand,  develops  this  by  all  of  its  groups  of  gifts. 

Not  only  is  this  tniiuing  of  great  importance  by  reason  of  tlie  fact  that 
most  children  must  depend  larg(.'ly  upon  manual  skill  for  their  future  live- 
lihood, but,  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  we  must  value  skill  as  the  great 
potencc  which  is  emancipating  the  human  race  from  dnidgery,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery.  Inventions  will  free  man  from  tliraldom  to  time  rfnd 
space. 

By  reason  of  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  a  short  training  of  cer- 
tain muscles  of  the  infant  will  be  followed  by  the  continued  growth  of  the 
same  muscles  through  his  after  life,  it  is  clear  how  it  is  that  the  two  years  of 
the  child's  life  (his  fifth  and  sixth),  or  even  one  year,  or  a  half-year,  in  the 
kindergarten  will  start  into  development  activities  of  muscles  and  bmia 
which  will  secure  deftness  and  delicacy  of  industrial  power  in  all  after 
life.  The  rationale  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use 
muscles  already  inured  to  use;  in  fact,  a  much-used  muscle  demands  a 
dail V  exercise  as  much  as  the  stomach  demands  food.  But  an  unused  mus- 
cle,  or  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  muscle  that  has  never  been  used,  gives  pain 
on  its  first  exercise.  Its  contraction  is  accompanied  with  laceration  of 
tissue,  and  followed  by  lameness,  or  by  distress  on  using  it  again.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  body  slirinks  from  employing  an  unused  muscle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  demands  the  frequent  exercise  of  muscles  already  trained 
to  use.  Ilence,  in  a  thousand  ways,  unconsciou  to  ourselves,  we  manage 
to  exercise  daily  whatever  muscles  we  have  already  trained,  and  thus  keep 
in  practice  physic^J  aptitudes  for  skill  in  any  direction.  The  carriage  of 
a  man  who  appears  awkward  to  us  is  so  because  of  the  fact  tliat  he  uses 
only  a  few  mu^les  of  his  body,  and  holds  the  others  under  constraint  as 
though  he  possessed  no  power  to  use  them.  Freedom  of  body,  whicli  we 
term  gracefulness,  is  manifested  in  the  complete  command  of  every  limb 
by  the  will.  This  is  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  Greek  statuary.  The 
gymnastic  training  may  be  easily  recognized  in  a  young  man  by  his  free 
carriage — as  he  moves,  he  uses  a  greater  variety  of  muscles  than  the  man  of 
uncultivated  physique.  It  follows  that  a  muscle  once  trained  to  activity 
keeps  itself  in  training,  or  even  adds  by  degrees  to  its  development,  simply 
by  demanding  its  daily  exercise,  and  securing  it  by  some  additional  move- 
ment which  it  has  added  as  subsidiary  to  activities  in  which  other  muscles 
are  chiefly  concerned.  In  his  manner  of  sitting  or  rising,  of  walking  or 
running,  even  of  breathing,  of  writing,  or  reading,  one  man  varies  from  an- 
other through  the  use  or  disuse  of  subsidiary  muscles,  thus  kept  in  train- 
ing or  allowed  to  remain  as  undeveloped  rudiments. 

I  have  in  this  protracted  discussion  of  the  significance  of  Froebel's 
gifts  as  a  preparation  for  industrial  life,  indicated  my  own  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  kindergarten  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  common-school 
system.  It  should  be  a  sort  of  sub-primary  education,  and  receive  the 
pupil  at  the  age  of  four  or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  hold  him  until  he 
completes  his  sixth  year.  By  this  means  we  gain  the  child  for  one  or 
two  years  when  ho  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  education,  and  not  of 
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much  value  even  for  the  education  of  the  school  as  it  is  and  has  been. 
The  disciplines  of  residing  uud  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic,  as 
taught  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
avcnige  child  not  yet  entered  upon  his  seventh  year.  And  bc3'ond  the 
seventh  year  the  time  of  the  child  is  too  valuable  to  use  it  for  other  than 
gencnd  disciplines — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  drawing.  He 
must  not  tiike  up  his  school-time  with  learning  a  handicraft 

The  kindergarten  utilizes  a  period  of  the  child's  life  for  preparation  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  without  robbing  the  school  of  a  portion  of  its  needed 
time. 

Besides  the  indastrial  phase  of  the  subject,  which  is  ])ertinent  here,  we 
may  take  note  of  another  one  that  bears  indirectly  on  the  side  of  produc- 
tive industry,  but  hiis  a  much  wider  l)earing.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
'  the  child  begins  to  emerge  from  the  circumscrllHjd  life  of  the  family*,  aisl 
to  accjuire  an  interest  in  the  life  of  society,  and  a  proclivity  to  torm  rela- 
tionship with  it.  This  incn>ases  until  the  school  period  begins,  at  hii 
seventh  year.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  are  years  of  transition, 
not  well  provided  for  either  by  familj'  life  or  by  social  life  in  the  United 
States.  In  families  of  great  poverty,  the  child  forms  evil  associations  on 
the  stnjet,  and  is  inititited  into  crime.  By  the  time  he  is  ready  to  enter 
the  school  he  is  hardened  in  vicious  Imbits,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
school  to  eradicate.  In  families  of  wealth,  the  custom  is  to  intrust  the 
care  of  the  child  in  this  period  of  his  life  to  some  servant  without  peda- 
gogicjil  skill,  and  genernlly  without  strength  of  will-power.  The  child 
of  wealthy  parents  usually  inherits  the  superior  directive  power  of  the 
parents,  who  have  by  their  energy  acquired  and  preserved  the  wealth. 
Its  manifestation  in  the  child  is  not  reasonable,  considerate  will-power, 
but  arbitrariness  and  self-will — with  such  a  degree  of  stubbomn&ss  tliat  it 
quite  overcromes  the  much  feebler  native  will  of  the  sdrvant  who  has 
charge  of  the  chililren.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  class  (poor  or  rich)  the 
kindergarten  l)enefits  most.  Society  is  benefited  by  the  substitution  of  a 
rational  training  of  the  chiUVs  will  during  his  transition  x>eriod.  If  he 
is  a  child  of  poverty,  he  is  siivecl  by  the  good  associations  and  Uie  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  training  that  he  gets.  If  he  is  a  child  of  wealth,  he 
i.s  stived  by  the  kindergjirten  from  ruin  through  self-indulgence  and  the 
corruption  ensuing  on  weak  management  in  the  family.  The  worst  ele. 
ments  in  society  are  the  cornipted  and  mined  men  who  were  once  youth 
of  unusual  directive  power — children  of  parents  of  strong  wills. 

TVhile  the  industrial  preparation  involved  in  the  kindergarten  exercisci 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction  into  our  school  system,  it 
must  be  confessr^  that  this  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  enthusiastic  da- 
cii>les  of  Froebel.  They  see  in  the  kindergarten  the  means  for  the  moral 
n'gcneration  of  the  human  race,  and  they  look  upon  the  industrial  phase 
of  its  results  as  merely  incidental  and  of  little  consequence;  and,  indeed, 
they  regard  those  who  attempt  to  justify  the  kindergarten  on  an  industrial 
b>u«is  as  sordid  materialists.  That  they  have  good  reason  to  claim  mare 
than  this  prep^iration  for  manual  arts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
games,  gifts,  and  occupations  are  symbolic,  and  thus  propaedeutic  to  sub- 
sequent intellectual  and  moral  training.    Every  conscious  intellectual 
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phase  of  the  mind  has  a  previous  phase  in  which  it  was  unconscious, 
and  merely  symbolic.  Feeling,  emotion,  sensibility — these  are  names  of 
activities  of  the  soul  which  become  thoughts  and  ideas  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  conidausness  to  them — i.  e.,  the  addition  of  reflection.  What  smoke 
is  to  the  clear  flame,  in  some  sort  is  instinct  to  clear  rational  purpose. 
Thoughts  and  ideas  preexist,  therefore,  as  feelings  and  impulses;  when, 
later,  they  are  seen  as  ideas,  they  arc  seen  as  having  general  form,  or  as 
possessing  universality.  As  feelings,  they  are  particular  or  special,  having 
application  only  then  and  there;  as  thoughts,  they  are  seen  as  general 
principles  regulative  of  all  similar  exigencies. 

The  nursery  tale  gives  the  elements  of  a  thought,  but  in  such  special 
grotesque  form  that  the  child  seizes  only  the  incident.  Subsequent  reflec- 
tion brings  together  the  features  thus  detached  and  isolated,  and  the  child 
begins  to  have  a  general  idea.  The  previous  symbol  makes  easy  and 
natural  the  pathway  to  ideas  and  clear  thought. 

OTHEB  ADVANTAGES. 

Besides  the  industrial  training  (through  the  "  gifts  and  occupations  ") 
and  the  symbolic  culture  (derived  chiefly  from  the  "games"),  there  is 
much  else,  in  the  kindergarten,  which  is  common  to  the  instruction  in  the 
school  subsequently,  and  occupies  the  same  ground.  Sonie  disc^^h'nes 
also  are  much  more  efficient  in  the  kindergarten,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
apparatus,  than  the  same  are  or  can  be  in  the  conmion  school. 

The  instruction  in  manners  and  polite  habits  which  goes  on  in  all  well- 
conducted  kindergartens  Is  of  very  great  value.  The  child  is  taught  to 
behave  properly  at  the  table,  to  be  clean  in  his  personal  habits,  to  be  neat 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  apparatus,  to  practice  the  etiquette  and  ameni- 
ties of  polite  life.  These  things  are  much  better  provided  for  in  Froebel's 
system  than  elsewhere.  Moreover,  there  is  a  cultivation  of  imagination 
and  of  the  inventive  i>ower  which  possesses  great  signiflcance  for  the 
future  intellectual  growth.  The  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
obedience  to  established  rules,  self-control,  are  taught  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  is  desirable  for  pupils  of  that  age,  but  not  by  any  means  so  perfectly  as 
in  the  ordinary  well-conducted  primary  school.  The  two  kinds  of  atten- 
tion that  are  developed  so  well  in  a  good  school :  (1)  the  attention  of  each 
pupil  to  his  own  task — so  absorbed  in  it  that  he  is  oblivious  to  the  work 
of  the  class  that  is  reciting,  and  (2)  the  attention  of  each  pupil  in  the  class 
that  is  reciting,  to  the  work  of  pupil  reciting — the  former  being  the  atten- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  latter  the  attention  of  critical  observation — are 
not  developed  so  well  as  in  the  primary  school,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected. 
The  freedom  from  constraint  which  is  essential  in  the  kindergarten,  or  in 
any  school  for  pupils  of  five  years  of  age,  allows  much  interference  of 
each  pupil  with  the  work  of  others,  and  hence  much  distraction  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  quite  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  balance.  The  teacher  of 
the  kindergarten  is  liable  to  allow  the  brisk,  strong-willed  children  to 
interfere  with  the  others,  and  occupy  their  attention  too  much. 

As  regards  imagination  and  inventive  power,  it  is  easily  stimulated  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  For,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  conceit,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding injury  done  to  the  child's  faith  and  reverence  which  must 
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accompany  his  growth  if  ho  would  come  to  the  stores  of  wisdom  which 
his  race  has  preserved  for  him.  The  wisest  men  are  those  who  liave 
availed  themselves  most  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  Self-activitv,  it  is 
true,  is  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  the  intellectual  patrimony,  but  it 
is  a  reverent  spirit  only  that  can  sustain  one  in  the  long  labor  of  master- 
ing and  ac(|uiring  that  patrimony. 

The  cultivation  of  language — of  the  power  of  expression — is  much 
emphasized  by  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten,  and,  I  believe,  with 
fair  results. 

.  There  is  a  species  of  philosophy  sometimes  connected  with  the  system 
which  undoubtedly  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
followers  ot  Froebel.  It  is,  apparently,  a  system  founded  on  a  thought 
of  Schelling — the  famous  ''identity  system" — which  made  the  absolute 
to  be  the  indilTcrencc  or  identity  of  spirit  and  nature.  Its  defect  is, 
that  it  deals  with  antitheses  as  resolvable  only  into  "indifference" 
points ;  hence  the  highest  principle  must  be  an  unconscious  one, 
which  makes  its  philosophy  a  pantheistic  system  when  logically  carried 
out.  But  Froebel  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  it  out  strictly.  He  uses 
it  chielly  to  build  on  it  as  a  foundation  his  propaedeutics  of  reflection,  or 
thinking  activity.  Antithesis,  or  the  doctrine  of  opposites  (mind  and 
nature,  light  and  darkness,  sweet  and  sour,  good  and  bad,  etc.),  belongs 
to  the  elementary  sUigc  of  reflection.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary  stage 
of  thought  (although  no  ultimate  one),  and  far  above  the  activity  of 
sense-perccplion.  But,  compared  w^ilh  the  thinking  activity  of  the  com- 
prehending reason,  it  is  still  ver}'  crude.  Moreover,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  guided  by  a  principle  above  reflection,  it  is  very  uncertain.  It  is 
liable  to  fall  from  the  stage  of  reflection  which  cognizes  antithesis 
(esbenlial  relation)  to  that  w^hich  cognizes  mere  difference  (non-essential 
relation).  Such  imperfection  I  conceive  to  belong  rather  to  some  of  the 
interpreters  of  Froebel's  philosophic  views  than  to  Froebcrs  system  as  he 
understood  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  fault  of  his  pedagogics.  His  philos- 
ophy is  far  deeper  than  that  of  Pestalozzi,  while  his  pi^lagogical  system 
is  far  more  consistent,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 

As  regards  the  claimed  transcendence  of  the  system  over  all  others  in 
the  way  of  moral  development,  I  am  inclined  to  grant  some  degree  of 
superiority  to  it,  but  not  for  intrinsic  reasons.  It  is  because  the  child  is 
then  at  an  age  when  he  is  liable  to  great  demoralization  at  home,  and  is 
submitted  to  a  gentle  but  firm  discipline  in  the  kindergarten,  that  the 
new  education  proves  of  more  than  ordinary  value  as  a  moral  discipline. 
The  eliildren  of  the  poor,  at  the  susceptible  age  of  five  years,  get  many 
lessons  on  the  street  that  tend  to  corrupt  them.  The  children  of  the  rich, 
meet  in  ix  no  wholesome  restraint,  become  self-willed  and  self-indulipent. 
The  kindergtirten  may  save  both  classes,  and  make  rational  self-control 
take  the  place  of  unrestrained,  depraved  impulse. 

But  the  kindergarten  itself  has  dangers.  The  cultivation  of  self -activity 
may  be  excessive,  and  lead  to  pertness  and  conceit.  The  pupil  may  get 
to  be  irreverent  and  overbearing— hardened  against  receiving  instruction 
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from  others.  Iq  fiict,  with  a  teacher  whose  discernment  is  dimmed  by 
too  much  sentimental  theory,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  weeds  of. 
selfishness  will  thrive  faster  among  the  children  than  the  wholesome 
plants  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control.  The  apotheosis  of  childhood 
and  infancy  is  a  very  dangerous  idea  to  put  in  practice.  It  does  well 
enough  in  Wordsworth's  great  ode,  as  a  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
preOxirttence;  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should,  as  educators, 
never  forget  that  the  humblest  child — nay,  the  most  depraved  child — ^has 
within  him  the  possibility  of  the  highest  angelic  being.  But  this  angelic 
nature  is  only  implicit,  and  not  explicit,  in  the  child  or  in  the  savage,  or 
in  the  uneducated.  To  use  the  language  of  Aristotle,  the  undeveloped 
human  being  is  a  "frst  entelechy,"  while  the  developed,  cultured  man  is 
a  *' second  entelechy."  Both  are,  "  6y  nature/'  rational  beings;  but  only 
the  educated,  moral,  and  religious  man  is  rational  actually.  "  By  nature  " 
signifies  **  potentially,"  or  "  containing  the  possibility  of." 

NATURE  AND  NATURAL  METHODS. 

There  is  no  technical  expression  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  with  which 
more  juggling  has  been  done  than  with  the  word  "nature."  As  used  by 
most  writers,  it  signifies  the  ideal  or  normal  type  of  the  growfh  of  any 
thing.  The  nature  of  the  oak  realizes  itself  in  the  acorn-bearing  monarch 
of  the  forest.  The  nature  of  man  is  realized  in  the  angelic,  god-like 
being  whose  intellect,  and  will,  and  emotions  are  rational,  moral,  and 
pervaded  by  love.  We  hear  the  end  of  education  spoken  of  as  the  har- 
monious development  of  human  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
affectional.  This  "nature,"  in  the  sense  of  ideal  or  normal  typo,  is, 
however,  liable  to  be  confounded  with  "nature  "in  the  opposite  sense, 
viz.,  nature  as  the  external  world  (of  unconscious  growth).  This  con- 
fusion is  the  worst  that  could  happen,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  human  life;  for  man,  by  nature  (as  unconscious  growth),  is 
only  the  infant  or  savage — the  mere  animal — and  his  possible  angelic 
"nature  "  is  only  possible.  Moreover,  this  possibility  never  will  become 
actuality  except  through  his  own  self -activity:  he  must  make  himself 
rational,  for  nature  as  the  external  world  will  never  do  this  for  him. 
Indeed,  where  nature  as  the  external  (unconscious)  world  is  most  active 
in  its  processes — say,  in  the  torrid  zone — there  the  development  of  man 
will  be  most  retarded.  Nature  as  external  world  is  a  w^orld  of  depend- 
ence, each  thing  being  conditioned  by  everything  else,  and  hence  under 
fate.  The  humblest  clod  on  the  earth  pulsates  with  vibrations  that  have 
traveled  hither  from  the  farthest  star.  Each  piece  of  matter  is  neces- 
sitated to  be  what  it  is  by  the  totality  of  conditions.  But  the  nature  of 
man — human  nature — must  be  freedom,  and  not  fate.  It  must  be  self- 
determined,  and  not  a  mere  "  thing "  which  is  made  to  be  what  it  is  by 
the  constraining  activity  of  the  totality  of  conditions.  Hence,  those  who 
confuse  these  two  meanings  of  "  nature  "  juggle  with  the  term,  and  in  one 
place  mean  the  rational  ideal  of  man — the  self-determining  mind — and  in 
another  place  they  mean  a  thing,  as  the  product  of  nature  as  external 
world.  The  result  of  this  Juggling  is  the  old  pedagogical  contradiction 
found  in  Rousseau  throughout,  and  now  and  then  in  the  systems  of  all 
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otlier  pedagogical  reformers — Pestalozzi  in  particular,  and  even  in  Locke 
.  before  Rousseau. 

To  bocome  rational,  man  must  learn  to  practise  self-control,  and  to  sub- 
stitute moral  purpose  for  mere  impulse.  Man  inherits  from  nature,  in 
time  and  space,  impulses  and  desires  ;  and,  as  subject  to  them,  he !»  onlj 
a  Prametlieua  Vinctus —  a  slave  of  appetite  and  passion,  like  ail  other  aoi- 
mals.  The  infant  begins  his  existence  with  a  maximum  of  unconscious 
impulse,  and  a  minimum  of  conscious,  rational,  moral  purpose.  The  dis- 
ciple of  Froebel  who  apotheosizes  infancy,  and  says,  with  Wordsworth, — 

**  Heaven  lies  abontas  in  our  inlkncy,** 
and  who  thinks  that  the  child  is  a — 

"  Mighty  prophet  1  Seer  blest, 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  arc  toiling  all  cor  lives  to  find,** 

is  prone  to  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  "child*8  paradise,"  wherein  he 
should  Ik;  allowed  to  develop  unrestrainedly,  and  the  principle,  laitta 
faire —  "let  him  alone"  —  is  to  fill  the  world  with  angels. 

Tliis  Mief  in  the  perfection  of  nature  is  the  arch-heresy  of  cilucation. 
It  is  more  dangerous  bcrause  it  has  a  side  of  deepest  truth — tlie  truth 
whicli  makes  education  possible,  viz.,  the  truth  that  man  i>ossesse8  the 
capacity  for  self -regeneration — the  capacity  of  putting  off  his  natural  im- 
pulses and  desires,  his  animal  selfishness,  and  of  putting  on  righteousness 
and  holiness.  Ilis  ideal  nature  must  be  made  real  by  himself  in  order  to 
be.  His  real  nature,  as  a  product  of  time  and  space,  must  be  annulled 
and  subordinated,  and  his  ideal  nature  be  made  real  in  its  place. 

The  child  as  individual,  and  without  availing  himself  of  the  help  of  his 
fellows,  is  a  mere  slave,  a  thing,  a  being  controlled  by  fate.  Through 
participation  with  his  fellow-men  united  into  institutions — those  infinite, 
rational  organisms,  the  product  of  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  race  con- 
spiring through  the  ages  of  human  history  and  inspired  by  the  Dl\'inc  pur- 
pose which  niles  all  as  Providence — through  participation  in  institutions, 
man  is  enanlcd  to  attain  freedom,  to  complement  his  defects  as  individual 
by  the  deeds  of  the  race  ;  he  subdues  nature  in  time  and  space,  and  makes 
ii  his  «<ervant ;  he  collects  the  shreds  of  experience  from  the  individuals 
of  the  race,  and  combines  them  into  wisdom,  and  preserves  and  transmits 
the  same  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he  invents  the  instrumentalities 
of  intercommunication — the  alphabet,  the  art  of  printing,  the  telegraph 
and  mil  road,  the  scientific  society,  the  publishing-house,  the  bookstore, 
the  library,  the  school,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  newspaper.  The  poor 
squalid  individual,  an  insignificant  atom  in  space  and  time,  can,  by  the 
aid  of  these  great  institutions,  lift  himself  up  to  culture,  and  to  the  infini- 
tude of  endless  development.  From  being  mere  indiyidual,  he  can 
become  generic — i.  e.,  realize  in  himself  the  rationality  of  the  entin 
species  of  the  human  race.  By  education  we  mean  to  do  exactly  tUf 
thing  ;  to  give  to  the  individual  the  means  of  this  participation  in  the 
aggregate  labors  of  all  humanity. 

Hence  we  are  bound  to  consider  education  practically,  «8  a  procesB  of 
initiating  the  particular  individual  into  the  life  of  his  race  as  intellect 
and  will-power.    We  must  give  to  a  child  the  means  to  help  himself,  and 
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tlic  habit  and  custom  of  helping  himself,  to  participate  in  the  labors  of 
his  fellowmen,  and  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  store  created  by  man- 
kind. Institutions;— the  family:  civil  society,  with  its  arts,  and  trades, 
and  professions,  and  establishments,  schools,  etc. ;  the  state,  with  its 
more  comprehensive  organizations;  and,  Anally,  the  church: — these  are 
greater  than  the  Individual,  and  they  arc  products  of  his  ideal  nature, 
and  exist  solely  as  means  whereby  the  individual  may  develop  his  ideal. 

The  kindergarten,  then,  has  the  same  general  object  that  the  school 
has  had  all  along — to  eliminate  the  merely  animal  from  the  child,  and  to 
develop  in  its  place  the  rational  and  spiritual  life. 

EDUCATIYE  FUNCTION  OF  PULY. 

Kow,  as  regards  the  science  of  the  kindergarten,  there  is  one  more  con- 
sideration which  is  too  important  to  pass  by — the  theory  of  play  as  an 
educational  element 

The  school  had  been  too  much  impressed  with  the  main  fact  of  its 
mission — viz.,  to  eliminate  the  animal  nature  and  to  superinduce  the 
spiritual  nature — to  notice  the  educative  function  of  play.  Froebel  was 
the  first  to  fully  appreciate  this,  and  to  devise  a  proper  series  of  dis- 
ciplines for  the  youngest  children.  The  old  regime  of  the  school  did  not 
pay  respect  enough  to  the  principle  of  self-activity.  It  sacrificed  spon- 
taneity in  an  utterly  unnecessary  manner,  instead  of  developing  it  into 
rational  self-determination.  Hence  it  produced  human  machines,  gov- 
erned by  prescription  and  conventionality,  and  but  few  enlightened  spon- 
taneous personalities  who  x>ossessed  insight  as  well  as  law-abiding  habit. 
Such  human  machines,  governed  by  prescription,  would  develop  into 
law-breakers  or  sinners  the  moment  that  the  pressure  of  social  laws 
was  removed  from  them.  They  did  not  possess  enough  individuality  of 
their  own.  They  had  not  assimilated  what  they  had  been  compelled  to 
practice.  They  were  not  competent  to  readjust  themselves  to  a  change 
of  surroundings. 

Now,  in  play,  the  child  realizes  for  himself  his  spontaneity,  but  in  its 
irrational  form  of  arbitrariness  and  caprice.  In  its  positive  phase  he  pro- 
duces whatever  his  fancy  dictates;  in  its  negative  phase  he  destroys  again 
what  he  has  made,  or  wliatevcr  is  his  own.  He  realizes  by  these  opera- 
tions the  depth  of  originality  which  his  will-power  Involves — the  power  to 
create  and  the  power  to  destroy.  This  will-power  is  the  root  of  his  per- 
sonality—tho  source  of  his  freedom.  Deprive  a  child  of  his  play,  and 
you  produce  arrested  development  in  his  character.  Nor  can  liis  play  be 
rationalized  by  the  kindergarten  so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
utterly  spontaneous,  untamed  play  of  the  child — wherein  he  gives  full 
scope  to  his  fancy  and  caprice — ^without  depriving*  his  play  of  its  essen- 
tial character,  and  changing  it  from  play  into  work.  Even  in  the  kinder- 
garten, just  as  in  the  school,  there  must  be  prescription.  But  the  good 
kindergarten  wisely  and  gently  controls,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  room 
for  much  of  the  pure  spontaneity  of  play.  It  prescribes  tasks,  but  pre- 
serves the  form  of  play  as  much  as  is  possible.  If  the  child  were  held  to  a 
rigid  accountability  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  performance  of  his  task,  it 
would  then  cease  to  be  play,  and  become  labor.    Labor  performs  the  pre- 
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scribed  task.  Play  i>rescTibcs  for  ilst^lf.  The  n1  tempi  to  preserve  the 
form  of  s(?lf  prosc'ripiinii  for  the  cliild  in  bis  ta.sksiswbal  Raves  the  kiuder- 
irirtim  from  bciiiji;  a  positive  injury  to  tbe  cbild  at  this  tender  and  iiniiia- 
lure  iiiTv.  Itistlic  preservation  of  tbe/<>rw.  of  pbiy,  and  nt  the  ftrime 
time  iLe  induetiim  of  tlie  »}ihntanreoi  prescription,  thai  eonstitutes  whnt 
is  new  ancl  vabuible  in  Froebcl's  method  of  instnietion.  There  is  a  pintle 
insinuation  of  habits  of  aKeution,  of  self-contn>l,  of  action  in  concert,  of 
consiclrVMteness  toAvards  otbers,  ^f  de<ire  to  i)artieipate  in  the  common  re- 
sult of  !bo  school,  that  succeeds  is  acc<miplisbinsr  this  necessary  chanire  of 
lieart  in  tbe  cbild — from  selfishness  to  self- renunciation — witliout  sacri- 
ficini:  bis  spontaneity  so  much  as  is  demo  in  the  old-fashioned  primary 
scbool.  And  he  irwts  large  measures  of  the  benefits  of  the  Pcbool  that  he 
would  have  lost  had  lie  remained  at  home  in  the  family.  The  diild,  too, 
at  tins  period  of  life  luis  bcinm  to  experience  a  hunger  for  tbe  more  sub- 
stantial tbinirs  of  social  life,  and  the  family  alone  cannol  satisfy  his  long- 
ings, Tb(i  discovery  of  Froebel  gives  tlie  child  what  is  needed  of  the 
8id)stanlial  effects  of  the  scbool  without  the  danger  of  roughly  crushing 
out  his  individuality  at  the  same  time. 

PRACTrCAL  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  BUCCESS. 

After  we  have  decided  in  the  afhrmative  the  essimtial  questions  relative 
to  the  reascmableness  of  the  course  of  study  and  discipline  of  the  kindcr- 
gart(  n,  its  suitability  to  tbe  age  of  the  children,  its  elTect  upon  the  ctluca- 
tion  tbat  follows  it,  we  ccmie  to  the  subsidiary  questions  regJirding  expense, 
training  of  teachers,  and  tbe  details  of  management.  Tliesc  questions 
are  not  important,  unless  tin;  decision  is  reached  that  the  kindergarten 
theory  is  substantially  <M)rrect.  If  it  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  scbool,  then  we  must  solve  the  practical  problems  of  how  to  intro- 
duce it  into  tbe  public  scbool  system.  The  problem  is,  how  to  meet  the 
(expense.  If  tbe  traditional  form  of  tbe  kindergarten  be  adopted,  that  of 
(me  teacher  to  each  dozen  pui)ils,  and  this  constituting  an  isolatc-d  kinder- 
garten, the  annual  cost  of  tuition  would  \)Q  from  $50  to  $100  per  pupil,  a 
sum  too  exlnivagiuit  to  be  paid  by  an}'  public  school  systenL  The  average 
tuition  per  pupil  in  public  scbool  systems  of  llie  United  States  ranges 
from  $12  to  $20  for  the  year's  schooling  of  200  days.  No  school  board 
wcmld  b(*  justified  in  expending  five  times  as  much  per  pupil  for  tuition 
in  a  kind(Tgarten  as  it  expended  for  the  tuition  of  a  pupil  in  the  priman'  or 
grammar  schr)ol. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  twelve  or 
tw(nty,  wbile  in  tbe  j^rimar}'  scbool  each  teacher  can  manage  and  properly 
instruct  fifty  or  t^cventy,  it  becomes  likewise  necessary  to  Invent  a  system 
of  cluapcr  teachers.  At  once  the  Lancasterian  system — or  the  "moni- 
torial" system — suggests  itself  as  a  model  for  the  organization  of  the 
cbt?ap  kindergarten.  Th(!  kindergarten  shall  be  a  large  one,  l(x*atc<l  in  a 
room  of  ami)l(^  size  to  hold  five  to  ten  tables,  each  table  to  have  fifti-en 
children  atttinding  it,  and  presided  over  by  a  novitiate  teacher;  and  the 
whole  room  shall  be  placed  under  tbe  (rharge  of  a  thoroughly  com]x?tenl 
t(!acber,  of  experience  and  skill,  and  well  versed  in  the  theoni'  and  practice 
of  f'roebcrs  system.    The  director  of  the  kindergarten  mu.««t  be  a  well- 
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paid  teacher,  receiving  as  much  as  the  principal  of  a  primary  school,  with 
two  assistants.  Her  assistants,  the  ''novitiate  teachers/'  are  learners  of 
the  system.  The  first  year  they  shall  bo  volunteers,  and  receive  no  salary : 
the  second  year,  or  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  first  examination  in  theory 
and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  tliey  are  to  receive  a  small  salary  as 
"  paid  assistants."  After  a  yetir's  service  as  paid  assistants  they  may  pass 
a  second  examination,  and,  if  found  competent,  be  appointeil  directors, 
and  receive  a  higher  salary. 

In  the  St.  Louis  kindergartens,  the  nunil>cr  of  60  pupils  entitles  the 
director  to  one  paid  assistant,  and  there  is  one  additional  appointed  for 
each  30  pupils  above  that  number.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  director  and 
four  paid  assistants  if  the  kindergarten  bad  150  pupilSL  (The  director 
would,  in  St  Louis,  receive  $350  per  annum,  and  each  paid  assistant  $125 
per  annum.  The  cost  of  tuition — based  on  teachers'  salaries — ^would  be 
$850  per  annum  for  the  150  pupils,  being  less  than  $6  per  anmun  for 
each.)  • 

Beside  the  salaried  teachers  of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  volunteers.  In  order  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  volunteers  to  join  the  system,  as  well  as  to  secure  ths 
development  of  the  salaried  teachers^  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  persons, 
of  superior  ability,  that  can  give  instruction,  once  a  week,  on  the  theory 
and  practice  (the  ' '  gifts  and  occupations  ")  of  Froebers  system.  A  young 
woman  will  find  so  much  culture  of  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  Froebel's  insights  and  theories,  and  so  much  peculiarly  fitting 
experience  from  her  daily  class  in  the  kindergarten— experience  that  will 
prove  invaluable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother — that  she  will  serve  her 
apprenticeship  in  the  kindergarten  gladly,  though  it  be  no  part  of  her 
intention  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  schools,  to  edu- 
cate young  women  in  these  valuable  matters  relating  to  the  early  training 
of  children.  I  have  thought  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  200  young 
women  of  the  St.  Louis  kindergartens  from  the  lectures  of  Miss  Blow  to 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  the  city  for  the  cost  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. A  nobler  and  more  enlightened  womanhood  will  result,  and  the 
family  will  prove  a  better  nurture  for  the  child. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  most  important  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  general  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  If  the  teachers  are  no 
better  than  the  average  mothers  in  our  families,  if  they  are  not  better  than 
the  average  primary  teacher,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  Froebel  can- 
not effect  any  great  reform  in  society.  "It  is  useless  to  expect  social 
regeneration  from  persons  who  are  not  themselves  regenerated." 

In  our  St  Louis  work  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  a  lady  of 
great  practical  sagacity,  of  profound  and  clear  insight,  and  of  untiring 
energy  to  organize  our  kindergartens  and  instruct  our  teachers.  Her 
(Miss  Susan  E.  Blow's)  disinterested  and  gratuitous  services  have  been 
the  means  of  securing  for  us  a  system  that  now  furnishes  its  own  direc- 
tors, assistants,  and  supervisors. 

There  is  another  important  point  connected  with  the  economy  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  se^on  should  not  last  over  three  hours  for  the  chil- 
34 
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dren  of  this  age.  Hence  each  room  permits  two  sessions  to  be  held  in  it 
per  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  thus  accommodat- 
ing double  the  number  of  pupils.  In  some  cases,  where  the  teacher  has 
attained  experience  and  strength  sufficient,  she  teaches  in  both  sessions, 
and  receives  a  higher  grade  of  salary  for  the  work.* 

The  furniture  of  the  kindergarten  is  made  up  of  small,  movable  chairs, 
and  small  tables,  each  one  capable  of  accommodating  two  children — the 
surface  of  the  table  being  marked  oft  into  divisions  one  inch  square.  It 
is  better  to  use  the  small  tables  than  large  ones  that  will  accommodate  a 
whole  class,  for  the  small  ones  may  bo  moved  easily  and  combined  into 
large  ones  of  any  desirable  size,  and  may  be  readily  arranged  into  any 
shape  or  figure,  and  placed  in  any  part  of  the  room,  by  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  necessary  to  use  the  floor  of  the  room  during  one  exercise  each 
day  for  the  games,  at  which  time  all  the  children  are  collected  "  on  the 
circle  *' ;  at  this  time  it  may  bo  desirable  to  remove  the  tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room,  and  with  small  tables  this  can*  be  easily  accomplished. 
Again,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
combine  two  classes  into  one,  uniting  two  tables.  The  small  tables  are 
therefore  an  important  item  in  the  economy  of  the  kindergarten. 

With  these  suggestions,  I  leave  the  subject,  believing  they  are  sufficient 
to  justify  the  directors  of  our  public  schools  in  making  the  kindergarten 
c  part  of  our  school  system.  The  advantage  to  the  community  in  utiliz- 
ing the  age  from  four  to  six:  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing 
habits  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity,  industry;  in  train- 
ing the  mind  to  understand  numbers  and  geometric  forms,  to  invent  com- 
binations of  figures  and  shapes,  and  to  represent  tlicm  with  the  pencil — 
these  and  other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  theii  feUow-pupils 
and  obedience  to  the  rule  of  their  superiors — above  dl,  the  yonthfal  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  instruction  which  will  come  from  the  kinder- 
garten and  penetrate  the  methods  of  the  other  schools — ^will,  I  think, 
ultimately  prevail  in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent 
institution  in  all  the  city  school-systems  of  our  country. 

*In  St.  Loais,  directore  receive  $600  for  two  seseions  per  day,  and  $860  for  one  seevioo; 
paid  assiatantB  leceiye  $126  for  one  eeesion,  and  $200  per  annum  for  two  daily  sewions. 
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LECTURE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Since  it  may  yet  be  some  time  ere  this  city  will  give  its  citizens  the  free 
Kindergarten,  I  have  invited  the  Public  School  teachers  here  to  night,  to 
explain  to  them,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Kindergarten  system,  which  is  called  by  Frederic  Frojlwl,  its  dis- 
coverer, * '  Nature's  Method  of  Education. "  You  may  find  some  of  its  edu- 
cational principles  and  methods  adapted  to  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  incorporate  them  with  your  own  to  the  great  advantage  of 
your  pupils. 

In  the  true  Kindergarten  the  children  are  to  be  under  six  years  of  age, 
but  where  children  have  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  system  at  home 
or  in  the  Kindergarten  projKjr,  children  over  six  years  of  age,  you  will 
find,  enjoy  all  the  exercises  designed  for  younger  children,  only  their 
advancement  from  the  most  simple  to  the  difficult  will  be  more  rapid,  and 
the  conversations  and  instructions  accompanying  the  occupations  must  be 
adapted  to  their  age. 

The  opening  exercises  in  the  first  grade  or  lower  primary  school  might 
well  be  the  same  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  namely:  singing,  conversation, 
and  stories,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  songs  or  games  which  are  on 
the  programme  of  the  day, — for  there  needs  to  1x5  a  regular  programme, 
and  each  day  should  have  its  own  occupations  and  plays,  which  are 
divided  into  four  different  kinds, — but  to  classify  and  describe  these  would 
re(iuire  one  or  two  separate  lectures. 

In  the  primary  school  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  the  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties  of  young  children  should  be  developed  first  by  inspec- 
tion and  experiments,  made  with  the  various  gifts,  and  repeated  with 
other  objects  having  similar  properties.  Thus  the  little  ball,  the  first  gift, 
is  spun  aroimd  and  we  sing: 

See  me  spinning  ronnd  and  round. 
Never  idle  am  I  found. 

Another  day  this  spinning  around  is  done  with  the  wooden  sphere  of 
the  second  gift  upon  a  plate,  singing: 

No  matter  how  flrBt  I  »pin  or  race, 
I  always  show  the  tame  round  fitce. 

With  this  play  the  children  make  the  additional  observation  that  it 
spins  not  only  around  itself,  but  also  around  the  center  of  the  plate. 
Again  when  making  a  little  clay  ball,  on  modeling  days,  they  find  out 
that  it  cannot  roll  if  it  has  any  comers  or  edges.  This  exi)eriencc  has 
also  been  gained  while  presenting  the  cube  of  the  second  gift 
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Everything  around  us  has  a  language,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  educator 
to  make  this  language  understood  to  the  child,  or  it  may  go  through  life 
with  eyes  that  do  not  see,  and  ears  that  do  not  hear,  and  a  mind  that  does 
not  understand. 

Lessons  simple  and  advanced  may  well  be  given  with  the  first  gift,  on 
color,  material,  motions,  qualities,  and  uses  of  this  gift,  in  accordance 
with  the  age  of  the  child,  or  the  time  he  has  attended  the  Kindergarten. 

The  child,  in  playing  with  the  second  gift,  is  led  to  find  out  the  sim- 
ilarities and  differences  of  his  soft  ball  and  the  wooden  sphere;  the  cylin- 
der is  presented  and  when  spun  round  shows  the  sphere: 

When  I  »piii  you  around,  my  dear, 
Then  we  Bee  a  little  sphere. 

When  we  spin  the  cylinder  aroond. 
Then  a  little  sphere  is  round. 

When  we  spin  you  round,  my  dear, 
All  your  edges  disappear. 

Perhaps  without  this  play  the  child  would  not  have  noticed  that  the 
cylinder  had  any  edges.  The  cube  of  the  second  gift  offers  also  a  large 
field  for  comparing  and  experimenting  which  shall  lead  the  child  to  dis- 
cover the  peculiar  form  and  characteristics  of  the  cube: 

One  fiftce  only  now  yon  aee, 
Where  may  all  the  others  be? 

To  make  the  child  notice  the  plurality  of  faces.    Or: 

When  we  spin  yon  around,  my  dear. 
All  your  comers  disappear. 

When  we  spin  the  cube  around. 
Then  a  cylinder  is  found. 

This  gift  could  also  be  advantageously  used  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
primary  schools  when  the  children  have  had  no  previous  Kindergarten 
training.* 

The  third  gift  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  wliich  leads 
to  a  closer  intimacy  and  analysis  of  its  form  and  uses. 

Ever  having  nature  for  his  guide,  Froel)el  would  have  system  and 
organization  in  the  manner  of  presenting  this  gift,  first  as  a  whole,  then 
analyzed  or  taken  to  pieces;  then  made  whole  again,  when  the  play  is 
finished.  This  not  only  satisfies  the  child's  curiosity  and  desire  for  break- 
ing things,  but  develops  the  constructive  instinct,  which,  after  building 
with  the  blocks,  restores  and  reconstructs  the  previous  order  and  original 
form,  and  is  gratified  by  making  whole  what  has  been  destroyed. 

With  this  and  all  the  gifts  the  child  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  opposites  and  of  combinations  or  connections,  which  leads  him 
to  take  delight  in  symmetrical  forms  and  harmonious  designs  and  inven- 
tions of  his  own.  This  gift  would  be  most  useful  in  the  primaiy  school, 
succeeded  by  and  in  combination  with  the  fourth  gift,  which  is  the  cube 
divided  into  eight  oblongs.  Lessons  in  arithmetic  can  be  given  with  the 
very  best  results,  with  these  gifts  as  well  as  with  the  fifth  gift,  which  is  the 

*  hi  our  lectures  to  the  normal  pupils  wo  ftilly  explain  the  reaaooa  whj  Vrobil 
his  various  gllla  and  how  they  will  lead  to  higher  education. 
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cube  divided  diagonally  into  halves,  quarters,  thirds.  For  this  gift  is 
composed  of  twenty-seven  ciilxs,  and  offers  a  far  richer  field  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  than  the  thinl  or  fourth  gift.  This  gift  may  be  used 
not  only  in  the  second  graiie  but  also  in  the  third  grade  of  the  public 
schools,  to  the  great  intellectual  progress  and  advantage  of  children,  who 
liave  never  enjoyed  previous  Kindergarten  tniining.  One  of  the  thirds  of 
this  cube  being  cut  diagonally,  the  child  may  learn  that  one  third  and 
one-half  of  one  third  are  the  exact  half  of  his  whole  twenty-seven  cubes, 
or  of  the  three  thirds  of  his  cube.  With  the  solid  triangles  of  this  gift, 
one  placed  upon  the  other,  he  can  form  the  triangular  or  the  square  prism, 
and  in  connection  with  the  box  of  geometrical  forms  may  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  pyramid  and  the  prism,  and  the  cone  and  the  pyra- 
mid :  he  can  form  also  square,  oblong,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  buildings, 
and  if  the  teacher  has  had  the  proper  normal  training,  she  may  also  teach 
in  this  connection  the  various  styles  of  architecture  with  the  object  les- 
son, which  precedes  the  building  with  children  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  same  mty  be  said  of  the  sixth  gift,  which  is  equally  useful,  and 
permits  of  even  more  pleasing  structures,  and  may  be  useil  with  equally 
good  results  to  convey  impressions  in  regard  to  form,  space,  and  number. 
As  you  will  observe,  there  is  a  close  connection  and  careful  guiding  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  more  complex.  Thus  while  in  the  previous  six 
gifts  the  child  has  had  solid  bodies  to  handle  and  play  with,  which 
appeal  more  directly  to  bis  senses,  now,  the  seventh  gift,  the  laying  tab- 
lets, the  child  is  occupied  with  the  faces  only  of  his  previous  solid  toy& 
His  taste  and  ingenuity  of  design,  his  unconscious  comprehension  of  the 
law  of  oppo^tes,  now  comes  into  fuller  play. 

With  this  occupation  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  all  the  various 
angles  which  he  outlines  with  another  gift,  the  little  round  sticks. 

This  gift  of  "  laying  sticks  "  is  to  lead  from  the  planes  or  faces  of  solid 
bodies  to  their  edges  or  outlines,  and  is  a  fair  preparation  to  the  succeed- 
ing drawing  occupation,  by  means  of  which  the  child  embodies  the  forms 
of  things  conceived  or  perceived  by  his  mind.  The  rings  lead  him  to  a 
still  higher  appreciation  of  facts  and  a  Just  appreciation  of  what  is  correct 
and  beautiful  in  outline. 

The  occupation  of  sewing  is  in  direct  harmony  with  the  drawing  and 
all  other  occupations  which  describe  the  outline  or  edges  of  an3rthing,  and 
is  a  harmonious  sequence  to  the  perforating  occupation,  which  rests  on 
the  principle  of  leading  the  child  from  the  outline  or  edges  of  a  body  to 
its  comers  or  points,  which  are  brought  into  relation  or  connected  again 
by  the  thread  or  stitch  from  point  to  point.  The  same  is  done  with  the 
peas-work,  where  the  edges,  represented  by  wires  and  connected  at  the 
comers  by  peas,  serve  the  admirable  purpose  of  showing  the  perspective 
outlines  of  figures  and  forms.  These  two  occupations  are  very  delight- 
ful to  the  child,  as  they  gratify  his  ideality,  his  inbom  desire  for  activity, 
and  imder  systematic  direction  develop  skill  and  invention. 

The  perforating  should  not  be  used  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  prop- 
erly trained  in  the  roles  which  regulate  its  use,  or  it  may  lead  to  injury 
of  the  eyes. 
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The  interlacing  sints  prepare  for  the  weaving  with  paper;  many  of  the 
instructions  given  with  the  previous  gifts  may  be  repeated  imder  a  new 
guise.  The  weaving  leads  us  back  from  combining  edges  to  planes,  and 
with  the  modeling  in  clay  we  return  to  solid  bodies. 

The  folding  in  paper  leads  to  many  observations,  useful  as  a  foundation 
for  higher  scientific  education,  while  it  cultivates  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  most  useful  in  every  vocation  in  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cutting  in  paper,  where  the  additional 
lesson  of  political  economy  is  inculcated,  in  so  far  as  the  children  are 
taught  to  save  every  little  i)iece  that  falls  oft  in  order  to  give  it  its  appro 
priate  place  and  so  let  it  form  an  additional  feature  of  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  attained.  They  also  learn  thereby  that  everything  is  good  and  fills 
a  useful  part  if  it  is  in  its  appropriate  place. 

All  these  gifts,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  modeling,  which 
involves  considerable  labor  on  tlie  teacher's  part,  of  washing  hands  and 
clearing  away,  may  be  a  source  of  delightful  observations  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  primary  school  to  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

I  am  positive  that  when  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  shall  have 
received  the  Kindergarten  normal  training,  they  will  be  anxious  to  devote 
one  hour  each  day  to  kindergarten  methods,  and  they  will  find  that  the 
children  advance  just  as  fast,  if  not  more  rapidly,  in  their  elementary 
pursuits,  and  have  a  clearer  comprehension  of  all  they  learn. 

Miss  Clara  Hcald,  a  teacher  of  a  third-grade  public  school  in  this  city, 
gives  her  testimony  to  this  effect:  That  whereas  she  had  been  teaching  as 
a  matter  or  duty  in  regular  prescribed  methods,  with  no  particular  inter- 
est in  the  children,  as  soon  as  she  had  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  in  her 
Kindergarten  normal  tniiniug,  with  my  daughter  and  myself,  she  began 
to  make  use  of  her  instructions.  Tlie  result  was  most  gratifying  to  her; 
not  only  were  the  children  much  interested  in  the  process  of  learning 
through  doing,  but  she  enjoyed  her  school  far  more,  began  to  love  her 
pupils  individually,  and  to  look  upon  her  teacher's  profession  as  an 
ennobling,  honorable,  beneficent  work.  Stories  and  exercises  intended 
for  very  young  children  were  relished  and  gave  pleasurable  instruction  to 
children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  because  they  were  what  they 
needed,  and  had  been,  as  I  may  say,  cheated  out  of,  in  earlier  childhood.^ 

A  Kindergarten  is  considered  a  7>fey  school,  and  children  over  seven 
years  of  age  feel  almost  ashamed  to  go  to  one.  But  our  private  Kinder- 
gartens could  not  exist  if  they  limited  their  instructions  to  chUdrcn  of  the 
Kindergarten  age.  We  therefore  have  graded  classes  in  our  Kindergar- 
tens, and  separate  teachers,  who  give  instruction  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  This  affords  our  normal  pupils  an  opportimity  to  observe  the 
practical  application  of  Kindergarten  methods  at  different  stages  of  the 
children's  advancement  and  ages.  The  Kindergarten  is  truly  a  place 
where  the  children  learn  how  to  play  in  such  a  manner  that  the  foimda- 
tion  is  laid  for  unselfish,  law-abiding  citizenship. 

Here,  also,  they  daily  listen  to  the  kind  of  sermon  which  children 
can  understand  and  profit  by,  namely,  the  sweet  and  simple  parables 
which  come  in  and  are  suggested  by  the  various  forms  they  build,  sew,  or 
model.    Here  they  learn,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  their  little  indi- 
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vlduality  is  only  a  part  of  one  great  whole;  and  although  at  home  they 
may  be  permitted  to  rule  every  one,  here  others  have  as  much  right  as 
they,  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  natural  consequences  of  their  actions. 
The  Kindergartner  needs  to  be  a  person  of  superior  judgment,  possessed 
of  refinement  of  manners,  and  of  a  strong  will,  yet  withal  respecting  the 
will  of  others,  and  ever  ready  to  examine  herself  carefully  and  conscien- 
liou-sly  to  find  out  if  what  she  desires  is  simply  the  expression  of  her  own 
self-will,  or  if  it  is  dictated  by  her  desire  for  the  highest  good  of  the  child 
in  her  charge.  She  must  feel  that  it  is  her  duty  to  train  and  direct  the 
will  of  her  pupils  into  right  and  virtuous  paths,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means 
her  business,  or  anybody  else's,  to  break  the  will  of  the  child,  that  great 
moral  force,  which  he  will  need  so  much  for  every  action  of  his  life.  We 
should  rather  give  it  wholesome  exercise,  by  giving  the  child  opportunity 
to  decide  questions  for  himself  whenever  an  opportunity  arises;  for 
instance,  in  the  choice  of  colors  when  giving  out  the  balls,  and  in  the 
formation  of  figures  and  invention  of  designs  after  his  short  dictation  lesson 
is  over.  Every  educator  should  always  be  ready  to  imagine  herself  in  the 
child's  place ;  she  needs  to  be  full  of  sympathy  and  ever  ready  to  render 
such  assistance  that,  while  it  prevents  his  becoming  discouraged,  will 
bring  out  the  child's  self-activity  and  desire  to  do  for  himself,  which, 
together  with  perseverance  and  neatness  of  execution,  must  be  encouraged 
at  every  step.  Above  and  over  all,  she  must  be  conscious  of  the  fearful 
responsibility  she  assumes  when  she  becomes  the  motherly  guide  of  young 
children,  and  ever  treat  the  children  in  such  a  manner  as  she  would  that 
others  should  treat  hers.  Her  ready  sympathy,  the  stories,  and  the  har- 
monious manner  of  conducting  the  musical  plays,  her  gentle  and  impartial 
manner  of  settling  all  their  little  troubles  and  disputes,  and  her  suggest- 
ing the  manner  of  disposing  of  their  little  handiwork;  these  are  the 
moral  agents  for  developing  the  affectionate  and  spiritual  element  of 
children  in  the  Kindergarten. 

I  will  now,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  recapitulate  the  main 
features  which  characterize  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  objects  attainable 
by  the  general  adoption  of  its  methods  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  Kindergarten  are  as  follows:* 
1.  (a)  The  Kindergarten  training  aims  to  bring  harmony  to  the  child's 
own  being;  between  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  and  his 
will-power;  his  will  and  his  reflections  or  reason,  (b)  It  aims  to  show 
him  his  true  relation  to  his  surroundings,  his  playmates,  friends.  The 
result  should  be  his  'delight  in .  peaceful,  affectionate  intercourse  with 
others,  (c)  It  aims  to  lead  the  child  to  feel  himself  one  with  nature  and 
obedient  to  nature's  laws.  He  shall  make  correct  observations  with  the 
aid  of  the  Kindergartner,  he  shall  make  correct  imitations  of  natural 
objects,  and  by  means  of  child-like,  familiar  conversation  he  shall  peep 
into  her  secret  workshop,  and  learn  to  admire  the  beauty  and  order  of  its 
organization.  He  will  thereby  learn  to  love  its  phenomena,  the  living  ere* 
ation,  and  learn  to  respect  nature's  laws  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  (d) 
Finally,  the  child  shall  be  led  to  feel  himself  in  harmony  with  what  is 

*  KOhlei^s  Practical  and  Theoretical  Kindergarten  Guide. 
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goo<l,  noble,  and  true;  in  harmony  with  God,  and  to  grow  into  cbild-like 
relations  to  Him. 

2.  The  Kindergartncr,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  abore  aims  of  educa- 
tion, needs  to  be  conscious  of  her  work,  and  understand  what  are  the 
results,  and  how  to  employ  the  law  of  oppositcs  and  their  connection  or 
harmonious  relationship  and  combination.  She  must  realize  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  anything  is,  she  must  first  find 
out  what  it  is  7wt;  for  there  can  be  no  comparison  or  correct  impression 
without  contrasts  or  oppositcs  Ijciug  brought  to  notice;  for  example,  we 
could  not  decide  that  it  was  a  warm  day  if  the  temperature  were  always 
the  same;  that  it  was  day  if  there  were  no  night;  that  anything  is  right  if 
there  were  no  left ;  that  anything  is  high  without  there  being  its  opposite. 
The  liiw  of  oppositcs  rules  our  universe  ;  and  the  work  of  civilization,  of 
education,  and  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  is,  to  bring  these  oppositen 
into  harnioDious  union,  and  for  everything  to  fill  its  own  highest  sphere  of 
usefulness,  that  it  was  intended  to  fill  by  a  wise  creator.  The  early  train- 
ing of  the  child  should  aim  to  make  him  conscious  that  he  fills  an  important 
part  when  he  experiences  harmonious  relations  with  himself,  with  nature, 
his  neighbors,  and  his  God.  The  Kindergartner  must  always  appeal  to 
the  highest  motives  in  the  chi1d*s  soul,  not  to  his  selfish  or  emulative 
spirit;  only  the  spirit  of  love  must  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. She  must  offer  no  medals  nor  prizes.  She  must  realize  that  it  is 
in  her  power  to  awaken,  fan,  and  strengthen  the  tiny  germs  of  goodness, 
which  are  bom  in  every  child. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  the  child  may  be  led  in  two  opposite 
directions  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  education.  Thus  the 
naturally  timid  child  may  become  a  modest  being,  or  one  who  is  abject, 
cringing;  one  who  is  daring,  full  of  rougish  activity,  may  grow  to  be 
energetic,  executive,  noble,  and  daring,  or  he  may  develop  into  a  rude  and 
cruel  character  without  the  fear  of  God  or  man. 

It  requires  the  utmost  care  and  trouble  to  keep  what  we  call  the  evil 
propensities  in  a  dormant,  inactive  state,  or  to  direct  them  in  such  wajrs 
that  what  would  have  been  a  vice  becomes  a  virtue;  and  the  sooner  atten- 
tion is  given  to  this  work  the  more  sallsfa*ctory  will  be  the  result.  Ptcb- 
bel's  PLai/s  with  the  Baby  are  a  faithful  guide  to  the  educator. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Kindergarten  system  regenerates  those  who  tre 
bom  with  unfortunate  organizations,  but  it  surely  modifies  all  evil  pro- 
pensities, it  prevents  a  great  deal  of  crime,  hardness  of  heart,  idle  and 
vicious  habits.  And  although  it  may  be  said  your  own  children  and 
pupils  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  with  the  advantages  they  have 
enjoyed,  I  can  tmthfully  assert,  they  would  not  have  been  as  good  at 
tliey  are  if  they  had  not  had  them.  "  We  should  not  undervalue  the  sei^ 
vices  of  a  physician  who  keeps  the  family  from  getting  sick.**  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Kindergarten  system,  whose  great  merit  is  in  preventfaig 
harm  and  the  growth  of  evil. 

4.  The  Kindergarten  can  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  child  only  when  it  pre- 
serves the  family  spirit  with  motherly  affections  on  the  teaobor's  pait»  and 
perfect  confidence  and  respect  on  the  children's  part,  while  st  the  sane 
time  it  constitutes  a  llUle  comm\iw\V^\TK\i<(^T^  \.\v&  tights  of  all  are  respected 
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and  tlic  social  instinct  of  the  child  is  gratified.  Early  shall  the  child  learn 
and  acquire  habits  of  politeness,  observe  the  consequences  of  selfishness 
or  rudeness,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  order,  mutual  helpfulness  and  even 
self-sacrifice,  which,  however,  must  always  be  spontaneous,  not  incited  by 
outside  influence,  though  we  should  not  refuse  to  praise  him;  nor  should 
we  neglect  to  always  set  an  example  to  him. 

5.  Another  important  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  Kindergarten  train- 
ing is,  that  it  considers  the  child,  almost  from  its  birth,  as  an  active,  cre- 
ative being.  We  respect  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  proficiency 
of  useful  accomplishments  but  merely  as  the  means  of  increased  power 
for  good  actions.  Words  and  deeds  which  bespeak  the  noble  character, 
to  these  humanity  owes  its  greatest  debt  of  gratitude.  Therefore  would 
Frcebcl  have'  us  encourage  the  child's  inborn  desire  for  creative  activity, 
and  by  no  means  repress  it.  Vacancy  of  mind  and  idleness  of  hand  are 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  child*s  moral  nature  and  progress. 

G.  In  the  Kindergarten  there  should  not  be  any  regular  hearing  of 
lessons,  as  in  school,  nor  the  same  repressive  discipline  and  spirit  of 
routine. 

7.  In  the  Kindergarten  proper,  for  children  under  six  years  of  age, 
there  should  be  no  books  nor  drilling,  but  here  the  Kindergartner  or 
teacher  should  place  herself  on  the  child's  plane,  and  amuse  by  child- 
like stories  and  conversations  while  occupying  and  entertaining  with  such 
occupations  as  are  pleasing  and  adapted  to  the  child's  limited  powers,  and 
yet  exert  the  right  educational  and  developing  influences.  His  little  hands 
shall  gain  delicacy  and  profiency  of  touch  and  manipulation,  and  his  mind 
shall  be  trained  in  the  virtues  of  patience  and  perseverance.  He  shall  also 
be  cheered  and  animated  by  sweet  and  lively  songs  and  games  calculated 
to  make  him  physically  strong  and  active. 

8.  There  should  be,  if  possible,  a  garden  connected  with  every  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  ohjects  of  the  Kindergarten  arc: 

1.  That  the  child  shall  be  prepared  to  become  a  happy,  useful,  virtu- 
ous citizen. 

The  little  songs,  mostly  accompanied  by  motions,  which  are  contained 
in  Froebel's  Mother's  Book  of  Song  and  Play,  published  by  Lee  &  Shcpard, 
are  a  guide  to  mothers  and  Kindergartners  how  to  develop  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  the  child  by  such  means. 

In  my  lectures  to  mothers  I  use  my  own  translations,  which  will  be 
published  this  (1880)  summer. 

The  ladies  who  in  eight  months'  time  do  all  the  Kindergarten  work 
which  children  receive  when  they  remain  four  years  in  the  Kindergarten, 
have  invariably  expressed  the  convicUon  that  not  only  has  the  work  been 
to  them  a  great  benefit  and  pleasure,  while  their  hand,  eye,  and  powers  of 
observation  received  superior  training,  but  their  whole  life,  their  relation 
toward  children  and  toward  humanity  in  general  have  become  so  essen- 
tially enlightened  and  awakened  to  activity,  that  all  they  had  previously 
learned  seemed  to  be  recalled  to  memory  and  to  find  a  proper  use.  So 
that  it  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  every  young  woman  should  not 
receive  this  training,  which  is  of  so  much  more  Impoit&xi^e  Xo  ^^i<(^x  Qr<;r^ 
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welfare  and  to  that  of  the  rising  generation  than  many  of  the  accom- 
plishments upon  which  money  and  years  of  time  are  lavishly  expended. 

The  gifts  and  occupations,  if  used  in  the  systematic,  •orderl3',  but  not 
pedantic  manner  indicated  to  the  normal  student,  will  feed,  not  quench, 
the  child's  natural  thirst  for  knowledge  and  investigation,  develop  his 
creative  and  inventive  spirit,  train  his  eye  to  notice  small  divergences, 
give  him  accuracy  of  detail  and  execution,  and  familiarity  with  geomet- 
rical terms  and  meaning,  through  the  intelligent  use  of  and  play  with 
such  toys  as  are  calculated  to  produce  this  result. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Kindergarten  is  that: 

1.  It  is  a  moral  agent  which  exercises  not  only  an  elevating  influence 
on  the  rising  generation,  hut  also  reaches  the  parents  and  enriches  their 
ideas  of  education. 

2.  It  paves  the  way  to  an  education  in  accordance  with  and  not  against 
nature.  The  children  learn  by  doing.  Thinking  and  acting,  sentiment 
and  reality,  desire  or  will,  and  execution  or  doing — observations  and  facts 
are  here  as  closely  related  as  the  spring  to  the  brook,  one  is  inseparable 
from  the  other. 

3.  The  Kindergarten  system  leads  to  a  better  comprehension  of  child- 
nature  and  a  more  rational  treatment  of  and  intercourse  with  children. 

4.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  existing  institution  where  mothers  may  Icam 
the  true  and  right  method  for  educating  their  children. 


KOTE. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  born  In  Praesla,  became  interested  In  FrQebeI*8  ideas  and 
the  Kindergarten  IVom  an  article  In  the  Christian  Examiner  in  1860,  and  intcnriew*  witli 
MisB  Peabody  in  Boston.  In  18G3-4  she  translated  for  Nichols  and  Noyes  The  Piaradiee  qf 
Childhood,  by  Mr^.  Lina  Morgenstem :  and  with  Madame  Ronge^s  Kindergarten  Otdde, 
and  Mrs.  Mann's  Iforal  Culture  qf  Infancy  and  her  own  motherly  instincts,  began  to  prac- 
tice FrcebclV  ^fts  in  her  own  nursery,  and  in  a  Kindergarten,  opened  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
Clai>{<ical  Schtiol  at  Wos^  Newton,  where  she  was  then  residing.  In  1£6t-5  nhe  wrote 
a  scries  of  articles  for  the  Friend  qf  ProgruSy  pabli«thed  by  Mr.  Charles  Plumb  ia  New 
Torlc,  explaining  the  principles  and  the  gilUs  and  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  1809  Mr^.  Pollock  sent  her  dan;;htcr,  then  eighteen,  to  Berlin,  where  she  took  the 
Mother's  Course  with  Lina  Morgenstcrn,  anda  fhll  Teacher^s  Coarse  in  the  Berlin  Franen- 
Vcrcin,  nnder  Ilcrr  Luther,  enjoying  opportunities  of  obserration  in  several  Kindcrgartexis 
there.  After  spending  six  months  in  Paris,  Miss  Pollock  returned  to  enter  on  her  work 
as  Kindergartuer  in  Boston ;  and  until  she  located  in  1871  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she 
was  associated  for  two  years  with  Miss  Manvedel.  In  1877  Mrs.  PoDock  with  her  daughter 
opened  a  Training  Institute  for  Mothers  and  Eindeigartners,  each  conducting  a  Kinder* 
gnrten  of  her  own.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pollock  spent  two  months  In  the  summer  of  18«9  In 
Raloidi  N.  C.,and  will  spend  the  same  time  in  1880  in  Chapel  Hill,  In  introdociogthe  Kin- 
dergarten system  under  the  auspices  of  Professors  in  the  State  University. 

Prop.  N.  T.  Allen,  founder  of  the  English  and  Classical  School  at  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  learning  from  his  brother  James,  who  was  In  Germany  in  1859^X),  of  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Madame  Marenholtz,  wrote  back,  au  1860,  authorizing  him  to  engage  a  snlt- 
able  Kindergartner  to  come  over  and  start  an  institute  after  the  Frcebcl  idea  in  tbelr 
school.  Not  successftil  in  this  application,  he  extended  every  ihcllity  in  his  power 
to  Mrs.  Pollock  who  opened  a  Kindergarten  In  connection  with  his  school,  in  September, 
1864,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  true  spirit  and  methods  of  Fnsbel  by  her  nntil 
engagements  compelled  her  to  relinquish  the  undertaking. 
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RBPORT  OP  M.  BULS  TO  CITY  AUTHORITIES  ON  THEIB  ORGANIZATION. 


AIMS  AND  OROANIZATION, 

The  Kindergarten  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  organization  of  public 
instruction  in  cities  having  a  large  working  population,  where  the  children 
have  not  proper  care  at  home,  and  where  proper  care  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  many  families,  from  the  ignorance  or  the  loss  or  the  intemperance 
of  one  or  both  parents,  and  the  early  exposure  of  the  children  to  moral  de- 
terioration and  vagabondage  in  the  streets. 

The  aim  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  give  to  all  children,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  are  neglected  and  exposed,  early  physical  and  moral  develop- 
ment— and  to  protect  them  from  forming  bad  habits  in  respect  to  language, 
manners,  and  conduct.  To  accomplish  these  results  the  Kindergarten 
must  be  organized  and  conducted  on  the  Frocbel  method — a  method  in  which 
the  senses,  the  intelligence,  and  the  necessary  activity  of  children,  are 
trained  in  a  rational  way  pointed  out  by  wise  observation  and  experience 
of  child  nature.  This  method  belongs  primarily  to  a  well-regulated  homo, 
and  should  be  exercised  by  the  mother  in  accordance  with  the  motherly 
instinct  properly  enlightened.  Its  place  is  more  like  a  home  with  its 
lil)erty  of  locomotion  and  occupation  than  a  school  with  its  necessary 
restraints.  Its  pupils  are  not  so  much  instnicted,  as  their  faculties  and 
intelligence  are  developed  by  activity  and  observation  in  pure  air  and 
favorable  surroundings. 

By  a  graduated  scries  of  plays,  exercises,  occupations,  and  moral  and 
instnictive  talks,  children  are  led  to  see  correctly,  to  listen  intelligently,  to 
acquire  correct  notions,  to  be  interested  in  everything  that  surrounds 
them;  they  are  led  to  observe,  to  express  themselves  clearly,  to  develop 
their  inventive  and  constructive  faculties;  and  great  success  is  met  with  in 
inculcating  the  need  and  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  a  taste  for  labor 
and  love  of  goodness,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  eesthetic  and  moral  edu- 
cation. 

The  things  with  which  the  children  in  a  Kindergarten  are  occupied  are 
not  to  be  chosen  for  their  value  as  knowledge,  but  as  the  means  they  fur- 
nish for  leading  them  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  express  their  ideas. 

They  are  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  intellectual  somnolence  produced  by 
ignorance,  care  always  being  taken  to  avoid  exciting  them  by  artificial 
means.  It  is  not  by  tickling  a  child  that  it  is  made  to  laugh.  Joy,  like 
curiosity,  must  be  the  result  of  the  natural  expansion  of  the  being,  content 
to  live  and  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  eternal  things. 

The  Kindergartner  will  endeavor  to  combat  the  natural  selfishness  of  the 
child  by  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  be  kind  and  amiable  to  its  companions; 
she  will  at  the  same  time  transform  the  brutal  ways  the  child  often  brings 
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from  borne  or  the  street,  into  affable  and  polite  manners.  The  external 
arrangements  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  such  that  in  good  weather  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  can  be  passed  in  the  open  air;  for  what  must  be 
secured  to  the  child  above  ail  things  is  robust*  health,  ta  enable  it  to  resist 
the  deleterious  influences  it  will  be  subjected  to  at  home  and  in  the  street 

To  this  first  condition  must  be  added  scrupulous  neatness;  the  parents 
must  be  rigorously  required  to  change  their  children's  linen  at  least  twice 
during  the  week. 

Every  mom  ins:,  the  first  hour  must  be  set  apart  for  the  duties  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  children  must  not  be  sent  home  at  night  till  the  guardians  have 
verified  the  fact  that  their  garments  are  in  good  condition  and  their  bodies 
perfectly  clean;  the  Kindergartners  must  be  aided  in  these  cases  by  the 
wuiting-maids,  and  bathing  facilities  must  be  annexed  to  every  E^inder- 
garten. 

In  order  that  the  primary  school  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Kindergartens 
with  well-prepared  children,  the  Kindergartners  must  be  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Froebel's  method,  and  no  hybrid  compromise  must  be  made 
between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  school  originally  so  called. 

But  the  intelligent  application  of  this  method  supposes  a  certain  culture 
of  mind :  it  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  demand  of  the  Kindergartners  that 
they  shall  be  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instruction,  and  tliat 
they  shall  be  recognised  as  having  profited  by  a  normal  course  of  the 
Froebel  method. 

The  Kindergartens  must  not  contain  too  many  children,  and  they  must 
be  disseminated  throughout  the  city,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not 
have  too  long  a  walk  to  take. 

Accommodationa  Neeewvry, 

The  accommodations  necessary  for  a  Kindergarten  are  as  follows: 

1.  Three  rooms,  each  capable  of  containing  fifty  pupils.  3.  A  covered 
yard.  3.  A  play-ground.  4.  A  garden  divided  into  small  gardens. 
5.  A  small  room  furnished  with  wash-stands  and  towels.  0.  Privies 
witli  suitable  vessels.  7.  A  closet  in  which  the  materials  for  play  and 
work  can  be  locked  up.  8.  An  apartment  for  the  Kindergartners  which 
will  at  the  same  time  answer  for  the  meetings  of  committees.  9.  An 
ofllce  for  the  superintending  Kindergartner.     10.  A  lodging  for  the  Janitor. 

The  furniture  of  each  class  will  consist  of  tables  at  which  the  dtiildren 
shall  sit  on  seats  with  backs,  proportioned  to  their  stature;  and  a  few 
couches  for  children  who  fall  asleep. 

A  table  and  chair  for  the  Kindergartner,  also  a  cabinet  to  contain  the 
ordinary  material  used  in  the  Froebel  method. 

The  hall  should  be  decorated  with  pictures  and  various  objects  which  the 
committee  will  endeavor  to  procure  gratuitously  for  each  Kindergarten. 

The  curiosity  of  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  excited  by  the  ai^t 
of  the  new  objects  they  will  see  in  the  Kindergarten,  as  that  of  the  children 
of  the  rich  who  see  in  their  own  houses  a  thousand  objects  calcolated  to 
provoke  questioning. 

The  children  should  also  be  incited  to  work  for  the  decoration  of  their 
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halls;  their  little  productions  should  be  hung  upon  the  walls;  they  will 
thus  learn  that  nothing  can  be  obtained  without  exertion,  and  that  gratifi- 
cation must  always  be  attained  by  some  degree  of  labor. 

The  elder  children  should  be  taught  to  clean  their  hall,  their  benches, 
and  their  tables  themselves;  they  should  every  day  arrange  the  things  that 
have  been  used  in  the  cabinet,  in  order  to  practice  neatness  and  order. 

The  discipline  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  humane  but  not  effemi- 
nate; the  children  must  be  taught  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  bear  the 
inconveniences  of  their  giddiness  and  carelessness,  to  clean  whatever  they 
soil,  to  wait  upon  themselves;  they  must  be  led  by  a  gentle  but  firm  hand. 

The  children  of  the  upper  division  should  be  led  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  assist  those  in  the  lower  divisions,  in  order  to  acquire  those  senti- 
ments of  solidarity  and  familiarity  which  should  unite  all  members  of  the 
same  community.  They  will  then  feel  the  satisfaction  of  being  useful,  so 
pleasant  to  all  children;  they  will  taste  the  happiness  of  devoting  themselves 
to  those  weaker  than  themselves,  a  sentiment  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  great  law  of  charity  and  love,  to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority 
of  our  modern  society  over  any  ancient  civilization. 

With  the  system  of  small  schools,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  place 
a  directress  at  the  head  of  each  Kindergarten;  the  principal  Kindergartner 
will  receive  an  indemnity  for  filling  the  office  of  chief  Kindergartner;  she 
will  watch  over  the  material  order  of  the  establishment,  maintain  disci- 
pline among  the  teaching  corps,  and  direct  the  distribution  of  time. 

Oeneral  Inspection, 

The  pedagogic  direction  will  be  confided  to  an  Inspectress;  her  mission 
will  be  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  occupations,  to  observe  the  pro- 
gramme and  proper  application  of  Froebel's  method,  and  control  the  order 
and  the  neatness  and  preservation  of  the  materiaL  At  intervals  determined 
by  the  school  authority,  the  inspectress  will  assemble  the  teaching  force 
for  conference,  or  give  model  talks  or  typical  exercises,  and  thus  maintain 
a  constant  spirit  of  progress  and  prevent  them  from  ever  falling  into  a 
mechanical  teaching  or  a  mere  routine. 

OommiUde  for  ecush  Kinderg(Mrt&n. 

For  the  special  committees  of  each  Kindergarten  we  should  like  to 
depend  upon  the  volunteer  co()peration  of  the  ladies  of  Brussels.  What 
better  way  can  they  find  to  employ  their  benevolence,  their  native  charity, 
than  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  poor  children?  How  often  might 
they  be  able  to  give  useful  counsels  to  the  mothers,  and  ameliorate  secret 
sufferings!  They  should  be  our  co-laborers  in  the  great  civilizing  work 
that  we  are  undertaking;  they  especially  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  culti- 
vated. Our  country  is  happily  free  from  Uiat  caste  hatred  which  so  cruelly 
divides  rich  and  poor  in  some  lands;  may  all  the  women  whom  fortune 
has  favored  understand  how  much  the  maintenance  of  this  favorable  con- 
dition depends  upon  their  charity  and  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people! 
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HEGULATIOira. 

Article  I.    The  object  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  develop  harmoniouBly 
the  moml  and  intellectual  faculties  and  physical  forces  of  children. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  Froebel's  Method. 

II.  The  distribution  of  time  and  of  the  pedagogic  instruction  are 
decreed  by  the  Board  (College  of  Bourgmestre  and  EcneyinB.) 

Conditums  of  Admission. 

III.  The  parents  who  desire  to  place  a  child  in  a  kindergarten  must 
produce  first,  a  declaration  from  the  police  indicating  the  chud's  age,  the 
domicile  and  profession  of  the  parents:  Second.  The  certificate  of  yacci- 
nation. 

IV.  The  attendance  is  without  cost  to  the  child  that  belongs  to  the 
commune  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  where  the  parents 
request  it. 

V.  Children  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  must  be  furnished  with 
a  basket  for  their  food  and  a  goblet. 

Hours  of  Attendance, 

VI.  The  kindcrprartens  are  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  children  can  be  dismissed  from'  half  past  eleven 
till  half  past  one.  The  children  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  assistants  and  waiting  maids. 

VII.  The  children  are  received  at  any  hour  at  which  they  present 
themselves. 

VIII.  The  children  who  are  not  taken  away  by  their  parents  at  the 
closing  hour  of  the  kindergarten  will  be  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses or  confided  to  .some  safe  person  to  be  taken  home.  They  wiU  no 
longer  be  admitted,  if  the  parents  after  being  duly  notified,  fall  habitually 
into  the  same  negligence. 

The  exclusion,  however,  can  only  be  pronounced  by  the  Board. 

IX.  The  vacation  days  are,  Sundays;  the  1st  of  November;  15th  of 
November;  25th  of  December:  1st  of  January. 

Mardi-Gras  in  the  afternoon,  Easter  Monday.  Monday  afternoon  of  the 
kemiesse  of  Bnissels. 

X.  The  epoch  and  duration  of  the  long  vacations  are  as  followB: 
Eight  days  before  Easter.     The  month  of  August 

The  Inspectress. 

XI.  The  pedagogic  direction  of  the  kindergartens  is  confided  to  an 
inspectress. 

XII.  The  inspectress  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  programme 
decreed  by  the  Communal  Administration,  she  directs  its  application  by 
conforming  strictly  to  the  principles  of  Froebel's  Method  such  as  they  are 
determined  by  the  instructions  ox  the  Board.  Her  inspection  extends  idso 
to  the  material  part  of  the  institute. 

The  inspectress  summons  the  teaching  force  to  conference  at  regular 
epochs  decreed  by  the  nunister  of  publique  instruction. 

XIII.  A  detailed  table  of  the  employment  of  time  will  be  drawn  up 
by  the  inspectress  in  conformity  to  the  general  table  decreed  by  the  Board 
and  posted  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  kindergarten. 

Xl  V.  The  chief  kindergartner  of  each  kindergarten  is  subordinate  to 
the  inspectress  and  will  follow  her  direction  at  all  points. 

XV.  Every  year  the  inspectress  makes  a  report  to  the  Board  upon  the 
progress  of  the  lundergartens  and  the  teaching  force. 

TJie  Chief  Kindergartner, 

XVI.  The  chief  kindergartner  is  charged  with  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  kindergarten.  She  .sees  that  vigorous  order  and  neatness  reign 
in  the  establishment  She  fills  the  function  of  a  kindergartner  in  one  of 
the  divisions. 

XVII.  The  chief -kindergartner  keeps  the  following  hooka: 

1.    Register  of  Orders  in  wbicYi  e^<&  Vtsj^aCrXi^^e;^  ^\2si<&  «^T&am(n&ss^<c»a 
of  the  Board  of  Educalion. 
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2.    Register  in  which  she  inscribes: 

a.  The  family  and  first  name  of  all  the  children. 

b.  The  date  and  place  of  their  birth. 

e.  Name  of  the  practitioner  to  the  certificate  of  vaccination. 

d.  The  name  ana  profession  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

e.  The  domicile  of  the  latter. 
/.  A  column  of  observations. 

8.  Register  of  presence  in  which  the  kindergartners  place  their  signa- 
tures every  day  when  they  arrive  at  the  establishment  This  register 
is  countersigned  by  the  chief  as  soon  as  the  entrance  bell  has  rung. 

4.  An  inventory  register  of  the  material  of  the  school. 

5.  A  family  register  in  which  the  chief -kindergartner  inscribes  every 
day  the  quantities  and  prices  of  provisions  received. 

aVIII.  In  the  three  first  days  of  every  month,  the  chief-kindere:artner 
makes  known  to  the  Chairman  the  changes  in  her  school  during  uie  pre- 
cediut?  month,  indicating  the  number  of  vacant  seats. 

XIX.  She  sends  every  month  to  the  council  the  bulletin  that  mentions 
the  conduct  and  absences  of  the  kindergartners  under  her  jurisdiction. 

XX  On  the  1st  of  August  of  each  year  she  will  draw  up  a  report 
upon  her  management,  and  upon  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  men- 
tions any  facts  in  which  the  Communal  Administration  may  have  any  inter- 
est. On  the  1st  of  July  she  will  indicate  the  repairs  or  changes  desirable  in 
the  premises  during  the  vacation. 

XXI.  She  cannot  absent  herself  without  being  authorized  by  the  city 
authorities.  She  must  be  the  first  to  present  herself  and  the  last  to  leave 
the  establishment  she  directs. 

XXII.  The  chief -kindergartner  may,  in  case  of  urgency,  grant  a  holi- 
day to  a  member  of  her  teaching  corps,  but  she  must  immediately  inform 
the  bureau  of  public  instruction. 

The  Personal  Service, 

The  personal  service  of  the  kindergarten  is  composed  of,  first,  a  chief - 
kinderj^artner;  second,  of  kindergartners;  third,  assistants;  fourth,  wait- 
ing mauls. 

aXIII.  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  into  the  kindergartens  as  kin- 
dergartner if  she  is  not  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  a  certificate  testifying  that  she  has  profitably  pursued  a  course  of 
kindergarten  training. 

The  primary  teachers  who  are  pursuing  the  normal  course  of  Froebelian 
pedagogy  can  be  admitted  as  assistants. 

X aIV.  The  teachers  must  be  found  in  the  kindergarten  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  of  opening  the  classes. 

The  assistants  and  waiting  maids  must  be  present  at  the  hour  indicated 
by  the  cliief  kindergartner. 

XXV.  The  teachers  are  forbidden: — 

To  absent  themselves  without  the  authorization  of  the  public  council. 
To  occupy  themselves  with  any  other  work  than  that  prescribed. 
To  make  the  children  repeat  any  other  songs  or  to  distribute  to  them  any 
other  pictures  than  those  approved  by  the  council. 
To  receive  from  the  parents  any  description  of  presents. 

XXVI.  The  kindergartners  are  expected  to  observe  four  times  a  day 
the  degrees  of  heat  and  mark  them  upon  the  thermometric  lists;  eYerv 
week  they  will  take  the  average  and  remit  the  list  duly  signed  to  the  chief- 
kinderc:artner,  who  will  communicate  it  to  the  bureau  of  health. 

XXVII.  The  waiting  woman  receives  from  the  chief -kindergartner  or 
from  the  kindergartner  or  assistant  who  may  take  her  place  during  ab- 
sence, all  the  orders  that  concern  her  duty  for  the  day.  bhe  owes  respect 
and  obedience  to  them  all. 

XXVIII.  She  is  charged,  with  the  assistants,  with  all  the  material 
duties,  with  the  neatness  of  the  establishment,  and  of  the  children,  and  is 
to  lend  herself  to  all  accidental  necessities  which  may  occur. 

XXIX.  Before  and  after  school  hours,  she  must  open  the  windows  to 
air  the  rooms,  and  afterwards  carefully  close  them. 

XXX.  6be  must  kindle  the  fires  an  hour  "beioie  1^<b  «n\N^  ^1  ^^ 
children  and  keep  them  in  order. 
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Care  of  ihs  OkOdrem. 

XXXI.  Tho  children,  before  presenting  themsclTM  at  the  cstabUsh- 
ment  must  be  washed  and  combed,  and  furnished  with  a  pockct-handker- 
chiuf ;  they  must  besides,  on  Monday  and  Thursdays,  have  on  clean  linen. 

XXXII.  Every  day.  before  bcnnning  school,  the  kindergartaers  must 
ask  to  see  the  pocket-bandkcrchicis ;  they  must  see  that  the  stockincs  are 
pulled  up,  the  shoes  tied  and  blackenea.  If  they  sec  any  dirty  chiidren. 
they  nlu^t  see  that  they  are  washed  by  the  waiting-maids.  The  good  con- 
dition of  the  children  must  be  the  constant  object  of  their  attention.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dismissal,  the  kindergartners  will  pass  in  review 
all  the  cliildren,  that  they  may  be  sent  home  clean  to  their  parents. 

XXXIII.  If  after  repeat<?a  warnings  from  the  chief  kindergartner,  the 
parents  continue  to  keep  their  children  in  a  constant  uncleanly  condition, 
the  chief  kindergartners  may  request  the  Board  to  inflict  a  warning  upon 
the  parent 4.     If  this  is  ineOicacious,  the  Board  must  exclude  the  child. 

XXXIV.  Every  day  to  each  child  who  dines  at  the  kindergarten  sub 
stantial  soup  is  given.    The  rest  of  the  food  is  brouglu  by  the  children. 

XXXV.  The  children  are  to  take  their  repast  seated  in  good  order. 
Tliev  must  restore  to  their  baskets  what  is  left  from  their  meal. 

X\XVI.  The  assistants  watch  all  that  passes  during  the  repa.st  The)* 
take  turns  as  observers  and  make  their  repasts  also  with  the  children. 

XXXVII.  It  is  formally  forbidden  to  strike  the  children.  They  mnsi 
always  be  reprimanded  gently. 

Tho  following  punishments  are  the  on\j  ones  that  can  be  inflicted  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  never  continued  beyond  one  exercise: 

To  seat  them  aside,  but  always  in  view  of  the  teachers. 

To  forbid  them  to  Join  in  the  exercises. 

Committee  on  Instruction. 

XXXVni.  For  each  kindergarten  a  special  committee  is  formed  to  be 
called  coniite  seolaire. 

XXXIX  The  mission  of  this  committee  is  to  aid  the  communal  admin- 
istration in  diffusing  the  benefits  of  this  instruction  as  far  as  possible,  yfi: 

1.  To  observe  the  exercises  and  to  point  out  to  the  communal  admin- 
istration whatever  may  l)e  for  the  interest  of  the  law,  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  and  the  position  of  the  kindergartners. 

2.  To  find  children  who  do  not  attend  the  kindergartens;  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  parents  to  induce  them  to  ask  admittance  for  them;  to 
have  an  understanding  upon  this  subject  with  the  committees  of  cbaritie& 

8.  To  aim  at  introducing  the  care  and  discipline  practised  in  the  kin- 
dergartens into  the  families  of  the  children. 

XL.  Each  special  committee  will  consist  of  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Common  Council,  the  President  not  included. 

They  are  nominated  for  four  years,  and  half  of  them  renewed  eveiy  two 
years  accordingly  to  the  order  indicated  by  the  drawing  of  the  lots. 

The  members  of  the  special  committee  of  a  school  shall  be  chosen  if 
possible  from  among  the  persons  being  in  the  vicinity  of  said  school. 

XLI.  The  alderman  of  public  instruction  presides  by  right  over  each 
special  committee;  he  is  assisted  4n  this  function  by  a  communal  counsellor 
or  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  delegated  specially  by  the  Board. 

In  cose  of  a  division  in  the  deliberations,  the  vote  of  the  President  will 
turn  the  scale,  but  mention  must  be  niiule  of  it  in  the  report. 

The  Secretary  of  the  committee  is  chosen  annually. 

XLII.  The  JSoard  decrees  the  regulations  of  the  internal  order  and 
service  of  the  special  committees. 

The  special  committee  meets  once  a  month. 

XLIIl.  It  delegates  one  or  several  of  its  members  to  aarist  in  the  exe^ 
dses.  in  conformity  with  the  regulation  of  internal  order. 

XLIV.  Each  committee  reports  to  the  communal  administration  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  upon  the  situatian  of  the  school,  presenting  in 
it  its  wishes  and  advice  in  respect  to  tho  kindergartens.  Tlicse  reports  ars 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  at  the  time  of  the  vote  for  the  budget 


SOME  DIFFICULTIES  AND  ENCOURAGEMENTS 

IN    KINDBRGARTBN    WORK.* 
BT  HISS  B.    A.    MANNINO. 


THB  STTUATION. 

In  attempting  to  bring  before  you  Kindergarten  work  in  its  discourag- 
ing and  its  encouraging  aspects,  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively,  so  I  have  used  the  word  s<nne  in  the  title  of  my 
paper.  It  is  to  same  of  the  di£9culties  and  some  of  the  encouragements 
that  I  wish  to  refer.  It  would  have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  aim  at 
giving  a  full  view  of  the  matter,  nor  would  the  short  time  at  disposal 
allow  of  my  presenting  to  you  such  a  view,  even  had  I  been  capable  of 
doing  it.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  shortcomings  and  gaps  and  omis- 
sions will  be  made  up  and  filled  in  by  you  later  in  the  evening.  If  from 
your  varied  and  growing  experience  you  will  give  the  help  that  you 
can  so  well  render,  my  poor  word  "some "  may  change  itself  into  "many" 
before  we  part,  even  if  it  cannot  take  the  comprehensive  style  of  "  all." 

But  of  what  use  is  it  to  look  at  this  subject?  Will  it  prove  helpful  to 
do  so?  I  certainly  think  it  ought.  We  generally  recognize,  so  that  to  say 
so  sounds  almost  like  a  truism,  that  in  vl\  departments  of  life  and  action 
it  is  desirable  to  stand  still  now  and  then,  and  to  reconnoiter  our  position. 
We  need  occasionally  to  notice  how  much  ground  we  have  traversed,  and 
whitlier  our  present  line  of  march  is  tending.  And  this  is  true  in  regard 
to  Kindergarten  work  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of  work.  Besides,  I 
think  that  for  the  sake  of  sympathy,  those  who  are  laboring  for  a  com- 
mon object  ought  to  compare  experiences.  It  is  often  a  relief  to  find  that 
our  own  difficulties  are  not  peculiar  to  ourselves.  As  soon  as  people 
throw  off  their  shells  and  husks,  we  perceive  that  in  other's  minds  there 
exist  the  same  puzzles  as  in  our  own,  in  other's  lives  the  same  disheartening 
obstacles.  Thus  a  fellow-feeling  springs  up,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  of  life,  and  which,  moreover,  imparts  such  force  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  common  aim,  that  by  it  a  few  may  become  a  thousand,  and  weak' hands, 
united  in  their  effort,  may  effect  the  stroke  of  a  giant. 

Now  I  prefer  to  take  the  difllculties  of  Kindergarten  work  before  its 
encouragements,  because  I  do  not  wish  our  latest  impressions  to  be  of  a 
hopeless  kind.  You  will  perhaps  afterwards  again  draw  attention  to  the 
depressing  side  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  my  desire  to  close  with  that 

I  must  premise  that  by  difiSculties  I  mean  the  hindrances  that  we  meet 
in  the  realization  of  what  may  be  called  the  possible.  I  think  an  aim 
which  is  pronounced  difiScult  is  one  which  is,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, attainable.  No  one  but  Jules  Verne  talks  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  our  reaching  the  moon,  because  the  conditions  of  the  universe  make 

*  A  Paper  read  to  the  members  of  the  London  Froehel  Society,  Febroarj  11, 1919. 
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such  an  aim  impossible.  It  is  true  tliat  we  speak  of  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, but  1  think  the  expression  is  generally  relative.  It  means  impossible 
to  you  or  to  me,  but  not  to  the  human  race.  At  any  rate,  the  difficultic:* 
that  I  shall  refer  to  are  like  logs  and  stones  that  lie  in  our  road,  which, 
indeed,  may  perhaps  lie  there  for  ever,  but  which,  by  a  sufficient  numl»cr 
of  stout,  active  arms,  may  pi»rhaps  be  dragged  away,  if  not  in  our  o^ti 
day,  yet  by  others  at  a  later  time. 

DIFFICULTIES — PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL. 

I.    I  will  divide  our  difficulties  into  two  kinds,  practical  and  theoretical, 
and  I  shall  take  the  practical  ones  first. 

1.  In  the  management  of  a  Kindergarten,  the  teacher  has  to  encounter 
the  ordinary  hindrances  that  ever}' -day  life  presents  to  all  workers — those 
outward  obstacles  which  seem  as  if  they  had  a  spite  against  any  idejil 
ever  being  realized  by  any  one.  Some  of  these  ordinary  difficulties  crowd 
especially  around  teachers,  partly,  I  think,  because  teaching  is  one  of 
those  professions  which  depend  for  success  on  extreme  regularity.  Some 
other  kinds  of  work  can  be  partly  timed  at  will,  so  that  you  can,  if  need- 
ful, stand  behind  the  hedge  till  the  way  is  clear.  But  teachers  have  to 
go  st might  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  thus  cannot  escape  the  force 
of  the  wind  and  the  roughest  stones.  And  there  arc  so  many  dilTerent 
kinds  of  trouble  to  encounter  in  an  undertaking  like  a  school  or  a  Kinder- 
garten— troubles  from  landlords,  from  servants,  from  ill-health,  from 
family  anxictie^s,  from  want  of  capital,  and  so  on.  And  when  all  things 
are  for  once  at  their  best,  in  stalks  one  morning  scarlet  fever  or  whooping- 
cough,  seizes  a  child  or  two  and  scares  the  others  away,  leaving  the 
teachers  to  an  empty  school-room.  Many  of  these  troubles  are  the  lot  of 
any  household,  but  they  fall  on  teachers  with  extra  frequency  and  force. 
And  when  the  air  is  thus  full  of  pcri)lexities,  how  impossible  it  is  to  spend 
that  quiet  thought  on  the  preparation  for  teaching  which  alone  can  make 
it  tell  on  the  pupils!  A  potter  cannot  mould  his  clay  jar  while  some  one 
is  jogging  his  arm.  The  teacher  may  then  have  a  high  ideal  for  her  Kin- 
dergarten, but  these  external  difficulties  maim  and  spoil  her  highest  pur- 
poses. Prudence  and  precaution  can  doubtless  enable  her  to  ward  off 
many  of  such  evils;  these  qualities,  however,  must  have  time  for  growth, 
and  besides,  we  arc  all  so  interlinked  in  life,  that  the  carelessness  of 
others  hinders  us  often  as  much  as  our  own.  Outwanl  difficulties  mav 
have  the  best  subjective  results,  only  we  are  not  now  considering  devel- 
opment of  character,  but  the  attainable  standard  of  work;  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  in  judging  of  Kindergarten  success,  these  difficulties  of  an 
ordinary  kind  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  They  t«nd,  in  spite  of 
patience,  energy,  and  persistency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  make  her 
pract  i(.e  disappointingly  below  her  ideal.  One  difficulty  of  this  class  I  may 
siH'cially  refer  to,  that  of  finding  efficient  assistants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  hindrance,  which  is  already  lessening,  will  vanish  more  and  more  as 
a  greater  number  of  students  come  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  afforded  for  Kindergarten  training,  but  at  present  it  often  causes 
teachers  to  fail  of  accomplishing  what  they  otherwise  would  and  could. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  salaries  offered  do  not  attract  the  most  captlfle 
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helpers.  If  the  experience  of  the  head  of  a  Kindergarten  ia  supplemented 
iu  a  responsive  way  by  earnest  and  willing  assistjints,  whose  training  is 
still  in  progress,  or  who  have  just  finished  their  course,  an  organic  whole- 
ness prevails,  which  conduces  to  economy  of  effort,  effectual  division  o** 
labor,  and  the  Imppicst  relations  of  mutual  confidence.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  teacher's  plans  are  not  seconded  by  the  bright  and  ready  intel- 
ligence of  her  fellow- workers,  she  could  not  have  to  encounter  a  greater 
dilHculty  in  the  Kindergarten  path. 

2.  Now  another  hindrance  has  to  be  considered — a  very  important  one 
— the  absence  of  enough  coOpemtion  on  the  part  of  parents.  Fiwbel's 
principles  have  as  yet  been  so  little  studied  by  English  mothers  that  they 
show  much  indifference  and  lack  of  interest  as  to  what  the  Kindergarten 
teacher  is  attempting  with  their  children.  Johnnie  and  Etliel  are  at  an 
inconvenient  age,  troublesome  in  the  nursery  and  interrupting  in  the 
school -room,  so  their  mother,  by  a  friend's  advice,  sends  them  to  a  Kin- 
dergarten. The  children  delight  in  tlie  change;  it  is  avscertained  that  they 
are  treated  kindly  and  kept  amused.  The  plan  is  therefore  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  the  mother's  part  is  ended.  But  the  teacher  agrees  with 
Frtcbel  as  to  the  essential  importance  of  unity  of  tmining  between  the 
home  and  the  Kindergarten.  She  observes  the  harm  to  the  child  of  a  want 
of  continuity  of  influence.  In  some  cases  actions  forbidden  here  are 
allowed  there;  often  the  nurse  imparts  an  undesirable  tone  and  feeling. 
This  want  of  harmony  sometimes  obliges  the  teacher  to  begin  again,  as  it 
were,  each  day,  the  knitted  stitches  having  been  allowed  to  drop  through 
at  home.  But  suppose  the  home  treatment  is  of  the  very  best,  the  teacher 
still  feels  that  she  is  working  a  good  deal  in  the  dark.  She  longs  to  be 
able  to  confer  on  the  child's  character  with  those  who  see  it  constantly, 
to  be  assured  of  the  mother's  sympathy,  and  to  obtain  the  help  that  only 
a  mother's  experience  can  give.  Besides,  if  parents  entered  more  fully 
into  what  Froebel  meant  by  training  for  little  children,  they  would  co- 
openite  more  than  they  do  in  regard  to  regular  attendance,  and  would  not 
think  that  it  was  mainly  a  debarring  the  child  from  amusement  if  they 
keep  it  away  for  a  term.  Kindergarten  teachers  constantly  say  that  the 
only  pupils  upon  whom  their  influence  t<jlls  are  those  that  are  left  quietly 
under  their  direction  term  after  term.  Again,  parents  do  not  often  see 
the  use  of  sending  children  while  very  young  to  a  Kindergarten.  Little 
ones  of  three  or  four  are  not  in  the  way  at  home.  But  the  teacher  is  at  a 
disadvantage  if  she  may  not  have  these  children  under  her  care  from  a 
very  early  age.  Perhaps  the  mother  thinks  that  the  teacher  is  apt  to  view 
the  matter  only  from  one  side,  and  that  she  forgets  how  many  family  con- 
siderations have  to  be  weighed.  But  this  too,  only  points  to  the  need  of 
increased  intercourse  and  confidence  between  the  two. 

3.  Having  now  hinted  at  some  of  the  practical  difidculties  that  the 
teacher  has  to  face  in  trying  to  carry  out  her  ideal,  I  will  ask  you  to 
notice  for  a  few  moments  the  more  theoretical  difficulties,  those  which 
attend  the  forming  of  a  tmc  ideal.  And  here  several  puzzling  questions 
seem  to  mo  to  arise;  as,^for  instance.  What  is  an  ideal  Kindergarten? 
Should  we,  or  not,  all  describe  it  in  the  same  manner?    I  am  not  going  to 
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venture  to  picture  one.  I  should  expect  those  to  have  the  best  ideal  who 
simultaneously  with  close  study  of  cliildren  by  means  of  experience,  have 
studied  FrcBbcrs  writings,  because  it  was  in  his  mind  that  the  beautiful 
scheme  originated.  But  unfortunately  only  such  as  can  read  German 
have  full  access  to  his  works,  and  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  his  style  is 
by  no  means  easy  or  attractive.  Something  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  his  intimate  friends  in  regard  to  simplifying  and  interpreting 
his  writings.  A  few  original  books,  too,  have  appeared  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  Froebers  principles  are  set  forth.  But  it  is  an 
abiding  misfortune  that  only  a  few  can  study  his  own  books  to  full  advan- 
tage. Ilence  it  becomes  difficult  to  form  an  ideal,  and  there  is  consider- 
able danger  lest  the  ideal  formed  should  be  a  low  one.  I  think  the  nams 
Kindergarten,  though  open  to  some  objections,  is  in  itself  a  help  towards 
keeping  up  the  thinff;  for  it  indicates  that  education  should  consist  in 
aiding  the  child's  self -development,  which  view  Fra?bel  insisted  on  very 
strongly.  But  a  name,  after  all,  is  not  very  much  as  a  safeguard.  Phil- 
ology shows  us  how  singularly  words,  after  a  while,  get  to  be  used  in  an 
opposite  sense  to  the  original  one;  only  a  tnie  name  does  give  us,  I  thinkp 
more  chance  of  returning  to  the  true  thing  in  our  thoughtful  moods. 

4.  But  another  difficulty  arises.    Will  a  German  system  suit  English 
cliildren?    Should  not  Kindefgartens  bo  in  some  way  nationalized?    I 
think  these  questions  ought  to  be  well  discussed;  I  can  only  oflfer  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  on  tlie  subject.    By  nationality  I  suppose  we  mean  broadly 
those  characteristics  distinguishing  one  nation  from  another,  which  are 
due  to  the  moulding  force  of  the  nation's  past  life  and  of  its  present  cir- 
cumstances;  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  each  people  should  have,  in  a 
degree,  a  peculiar  system  of  education,  because  whatever  it  likes  to  be 
it  will  train  its  youth  to  become.     But  Frcpbel's  principles  of  education* 
must,  I  should  think,  be  accepted  as  tnie  everywhere,  because  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  humanit}'  that  underlies  all  nationality.     The 
instincts  and  faculties  for  which  he  provided  scope  are  not  those  of  Ger-. 
man  children  only,  but  of  all  children.     It  is  this  deep  basis  which  gives 
permanence  to  Kindcrgjirtcn  principles.    Taking,  however,  a  more  lim-. 
ited  view  of  the  question,  a  certain  amount  of  adaptation  does  seem  to  be 
desiirable  in  regard  to  his  methods,  or  rather  in  the  way  of  applying  tho^e 
methods.     Fra'bol  dealt  with  children  just  as  he  found  them.    He  util- 
ized, therefore,  their  associations,  their  games,  their  surroundings,  in  aid 
of  his  plans  of  culture.     Necessarily,  then,  there  was  a  German  coloring 
to  a  pail  of 'his  system.     To  make  Kindergartens  national  here,  do  they 
not  need  to  take  an  English  coloring?    Many  Kindergarten  teachers  have 
perceived  this,  and  have  exerted  their  imaginations  to  effect  it    We  arc  but 
acting  in  harmony  with  Frcebel's  ideas  if  we  adapt  our  teaching  to  the  child 
as  it  is,  and  inasmuch  as  a  German  child  lives  among  different  influences 
from  an  English  child,  or  a  town  child  is  more  intelligent  than  a  peasant 
child,  the  means  adopted  for  readiing  intellect  and  feelings  will  some- 
times necessarily  differ.     With  respect  to  nationality,  it  ought,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nations  can  learn  cf  each  other  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  (or  all).    We  are  apt  to  mix  up  with  right  feelings  as 
to  nationality  the  prepossessions  that  rest  on  national  vanity.     These  ire 
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ni'ist  cast  off  before  we  can  judge  fairly  of  systems  of  education  (or  of 
anything  else)  belonging  to  neighbor  nations.  The  disdain  of  all  that  is 
not  native  is  neither  healthy  nor  admirable,  and  cuts  off  many  channels 
of  benefit.  Surely  each  nation,  aware  of  its  own  imperfections,  ought  to 
welcome  from  any  other  nation  all  true  thought  and  all  good  forms  of 
embodying  that  thought,  and  I  think  wo  may  well  be  grateful  to  Germany 
for  the  idea  of  the  Kindergarten,  which  might  never  have  originated  else- 
where. We  have  then  to  meet  this  modified  difficulty  as  to  how  to  nation- 
alize Kindergartens.  I  have  classed  it  among  theoretical  difficulties,  not 
because  it  has  not  everything  to  do  with  practice,  too,  but  because  it  pri- 
marily concerns  the  type  and  ideal,  which  being  once  fixed  the  teacher 
will  aim  at  its  realization  by  practical  effort.  I  am  sure  that  all  adapta- 
tion which  is  the  result  of  an  earnest  study  of  Frcebel's  principles  would 
have  found  much  more  sympathy  with  him  than  a  servile  reproduction  of 
the  form  which  he  adopted,  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  most  living 
and  efficacious. 

5.  Now  we  come  to  another  difficulty  in  forming  an  ideal.  It  refers  to 
the  connection  between  the  Kindergiirten  and  the  school.  There  appears  to 
be  considerable  danger  lest  the  school  should  force  itself  into  the  Kinder- 
garten. In  regard  to  this  danger,  I  would  ask  you  to  notice  certain  facts. 
Beyond  the  Kindergarten — still  in  the  future — lie  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
school  life.  Numbers  of  cliildren  now  in  the  Kindergarten  will  remain 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  till  after  the  year  1890.  Now  the  present  school 
system  involves  a  good  deal  of  pressure.  There  is  so  much  to  be  learned, 
and  there  is  so  little  time  to  learn  in.  And  then  many  teachers  of  these 
days  are  happily  more  considerate  than  formerly  as  to  conditions  of  health, 
and  seek  to  cultivate  other  faculties  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ones.  Thus 
they  need  more  time  at  conmiand.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  desire  to 
appropriate  the  Kindergarten?  The  education -tree  has  grown  larger,  and 
wants  room  for  its  roots.  Naturally  it  invades  the  space  which  it  finds 
lying  below  it.  There  used  to  be  less  opportunity  for  this  spreading  pro- 
cess. But  now  the  Kindergarten  has  collected  the  children,  and  the  school 
presses  downward  into  it.  I  think  the  same  thing  has  taken  place  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  If  it  had  not  been  for  earnest  efforts  the  original  infant 
school  would  have  become,  more  than  it  now  is,  sip  ply  a  field  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  reading,,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  Kindergarten  seems 
to  be  encountering  the  same  risk,  and  I  think  some  Kindergarten  teachers 
find  it  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds  how  to  deal  with  this  difficulty. 
Plausible  arguments  are  at  hand  in  favor  of  the  early  acquirement  of 
school  habits.  Parents  exert  a  strong  pressure  in  regard  to  learning  to 
read.  The  routine  of  school  is  familiar  to  young  teachers  (who  have  just 
passed  through  it),  and  children  are  so  pliable  that  you  can  do  with  them 
pretty  much  as  you  Uke,  if  you  choose  to  forget  the  react  ions  that  will  fol- 
low. Moreover,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  look  for  results, 
and  we  are  asked,  What  sort  of  results  are  your  paper  mats  and  clay  birds' 
nests?  Well!  here  again  I  should  say  that  full  discussion  is  important, 
and  that  the  difficulty  in  forming  an  ideal  should  be  earnestly  met.  One 
of  the  first  educational  principles  of  Prcebel  is  that  the  Kindergarten  lays 
the  basis  of  an  education  which  should  go  on  gently  and  harmonioxi^^ 
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through  its  whole  course.  The  child,  then,  should  not  be  a  subject  for 
contention.  No  antagonism  should  exist  between  the  Kindergarten 
teachers  and  the  school  teachers.  But  another  of  his  principles  is  that 
every  portion  of  the  child's  life  has  its  own  8[)ccial  type.  Take  the  child 
of  four  and  the  child  of  eight.  Each  is  in  a  peculiar  phase  of  develop- 
ment, and  needs  training  adapted  to  that  phase.  Then  let  the  Kinder- 
garten suit  itself  to  the  Kindergarten  age,  and  the  school  (I  mean  the 
school  as  it  ought  to  be)  to  tlic  school  age.  The  very  little  child  does  not 
naturally  show  itself  bookish;  it  prefers  to  learn  from  nature,  by  the  inlets 
of  its  senses,  through  companionship,  by  its  fancy,  by  efforts  of  short 
duration,  through  loving  trust  in  those  who  care  for  it.  Perhaps  learning 
to  read  may  be  taught  earlier  than  Frccl>el  recommended  if  taught  intel- 
ligently, but  the  main  thing  is  to  let  the  cliild  learn  as  its  nature  indicates. 
The  mats  and  birds*  nests  are  not  the  teacher's  true  results.  These  lie  in 
quickened  observation,  in  habits  of  attention  and  perseverance,  in  bright- 
ness of  mind,  in  command  of  speech,  in  strengthened  health,  in  a  rever- 
ential tone,  in  gentle  conduct,  in  a  happy,  well-developed  childhood. 
The  Kindergarten  has  its  own  conditions,  its  own  growth  and  substance. 
It  is  not  a  mere  empty  space,  into  which  the  school  can  force  itself  at  will. 
I  think,  then,  that  this  difSculty  as  to  invasion  will  settle  itself  in  time,  if 
only  Kindergarten  teachers  carry  out  their  work  in  a  true  and  faithful 
spirit.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  in  some  cases  the  Kindergarten  is  already 
too  much  like  a  school.  The  matter  of  the  lessons  is  sometimes  given, 
impurted  to  the  children,  or  if,  oft*  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  tries  to 
elicit  thought  and  replies,  the  poor  little  intellect  may  be  unnaturally 
strained,  whereas  it  is  extremely  important  that  children  should  be 
allowed  to  gather  in  from  all  that  surrounds  them  in  their  own  curiously 
grave  way,  and  to  ask  questions  on  what  they  want  to  know,  and  not 
on  what  does  not  interest  them.  Is  there  not  also  occasionally  too  much 
repression?  Might  not  the  children  have  more  often  a  little  free  play  and 
opportunity  of  following  their  own  bent?  I  believe  that  our  ideal  needs 
some  rectifying  in  these  respects.  Let  but  the  Kindergarten  be  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  let  the  transition  class  occupy  its  proper  place  and  school 
teachers  will,  I  think,  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  children  have  not 
begun  •* lessons"  at  five  years  old.  The  determining  of  the  relation 
between  tlie  s<'hool  and  the  Kindergarten  must  then  at  present  be  counted 
among  our  difficulties,  but  already  there  are  cases  where  that  relation  is 
satisfactorilv  settled. 

I  have  now  referred  to  several  kinds  of  difficulties — the  ordinary  ones 
attached  to  teaching  and  its  organization,  including  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing efficient  assistants,  the  want  of  cooperation  of  parents,  and  then  the 
difficulty  of  forming  an  ideal  of  a  Kindergarten  and  finding  out  Fra'bel's 
ideal,  the  difficulty  as  to  nationalizing  it,  and  also  in  regaxd  to  the  reUi- 
tion  of  the  Kindergarten  with  the  school. 

ENCOURAOBMENT8. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject— flome  of  the 
encouragements  in  Kindergarten  work.  I  hope  I  fihall  not  unduly  mag- 
nify these,  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  moYcmeiil  \1  \\icy  ^o  noV.  t^aXvL^  ^\^\.  ^^»x^sfta>l<(^T  ho^^efulnes  it 
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may  nnd  does  present.  EncouragemcDts  arc  the  matters  which  make  us 
take  heart.  Unless  we  may  take  heart,  take  courage,  we  are  powerless  in 
work  and  we  cannot  expect  to  succeed.  They  arc  the  signs  on  our  horizon 
whicli  may  legitimately  nerve  us  to  braver  efforts.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
easy  to  misinterpret  such  signs  for  good  or  for  evil,  particularly  as  the  work 
of  interpretation  falls  a  good  to  the  temperament;  but,  while  we  ought  to 
make  every  endeavor  to  see  facts  tnily,  a  hopeful  spirit  is  well  worth  cul- 
tivating. Hopefulness  helps  to  lessen  our  anxieties,  and  it  has,  besides,  a 
happy  facility  for  accomplishing  its  own  predictions.  Let  me  then  bring 
before  you  a  few  of  the  encoumgiug  aspects  of  Kindergarten  work,  asking 
you  to  add  any  cheering  facts  that  I  sliall  omit,  and,  if  necessary,  to  qual- 
ify the  picture  with  some  gloomy  tints. 

1.  The  tlrst  encouragement  that  I  wish  to  mention — and  it  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  of  all — is  that  Frocbel's  methods  prove,  in  application,  their 
intrinsic  value.  The  more  they  are  adopted,  the  more  fitting  they  show 
themselves  to  be.  This  may  be  called  an  assertion  without  proof,  but  I 
think  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  teachers  and  the  testimony  of 
many  parents.  I  believe  we  may  be  really  encouraged  by  feeling  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  system  of  education  which  is  not  guess-work,  not  a 
short  cut  to  results,  but  a  83'stem,  adapted  by  patient  thought  and  care  to 
the  child's  whole  nature.  Most  of  the  work  in  life  seems  to  consist  in 
fitting  one  thing  to  another,  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  The  shoemaker 
preeminently  succeeds  only  by  fitting.  We  use  other  words  for  it — suit- 
ing, conforming,  adapting,  accommodating,  employing  means  towaixis  an 
end,  and  so  on,  but  they  all  point  to  this  process  of  fitting.  Labor  is 
always  an  adaptation  of  effort  to  result,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  wonder- 
ful fittingness  of  the  arrangements  of  God  in  nature.  Now  Froebel 
appears  to  have  possessed  in  a  special  degree  the  genius  of  fitting.  He 
looked  at  the  child  with  a  mind  free  from  prepossessions,  and  with  that 
philosophic  simplicity  which  waits  patiently  until  insight  comes,  and  he 
saw  how  the  child  was  selecting  all  that  assisted  its  being  to  develop,  in 
the  home,  the  garden,  and  the  wood,  and  then  he  arranged  his  Kinder- 
garten so  as  to  fit  the  child's  tastes,  tendencies,  habits,  and  requirements. 
This  work  took  a  long  time,  but  he  accomplished  it  at  last,  and  the  meth- 
ods that  we  employ  are  the  outcome  of  his  patient  zeal.  We  are  some- 
times accused  of  being  fanatical  about  FrcBbel.  The  best  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  we  give  him  more  than  his  due  is  to  encourage  the  com- 
pletest  examination  of  his  system  by  those  who  disparage  it.  Let  other 
educational  reformers  have  their  full  share  of  encouragement.  Let  their 
systems  be  studied  as  thoroughly  as  Frccbel's.  He  himself  felt  as  much 
as  any  educator  his  inter-dependence  with  those  who  preceded  him,  and 
with  his  contemporaries.  After  such  investigation,  let  Froebel's  place  be 
fixed,  and  I  think  it  will  not  fail  to  be  a  high  one,  and  in  some  respects 
unique.  We  ought  to  be  the  last  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  dogmatic  on 
this  subject.  But  let  teachers  say  whether  they  find  any  methods  at  pres- 
ent available  more  fitted,  more  adapted,  than  Froebers  to  the  child's  men- 
tal and  moral  growth.  We  need  not  argue  too  much  from  the  happiness 
that  pervades  the  Kindergarten,  yet  this  decidedly  supplies  a  certain 
mexisure  of  favorable  testimony,  except  to  those  who  think  that  guided 
self-development  has  a  tendency  to  make  childTeu  m\fien\A^.   TYy^-^^^j 
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in  which  Froebcrs  methods  are  fitted  to  each  part  and  to  the  whole  of  a 
child's  nature  fills  one  more  and  more  with  wonder.    We  sometimes  get 
almost  tired  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  which  his  views  are  expressed 
and  reiteruted,  hut  we  can  recall  the  time  when  we  first  heard  or  read  of 
them,  and  we  remember  how  strongly  the  sense  of  adaptation  impressed 
and  struck  us.    And  in  all  Kindergai-ten  teaching  of  a  real  kind  its  fitting 
ness  is  recognized.    We  notice  how  the  child  responds,  like  a  musical 
instrument,  to  the  teacher's  endeavors,  and  how  gently  the  faculties  unfold 
themselves.    I  think  then  that  the  encouragement  to  be  derived  from 
experience  is  in  itself  enough  to  give  us  the  heart  and  hope  that  we  need. 
2.  But  we  must  go  on  to  the  second  encouragement  to  be  referred  to. 
It  is  that  Kindergarten  work  is  extending,  and  that  the  system  is  becom- 
ing widely  known  and  valued.    If  you  are  inclined  to  despond,  you  may 
say,  and  I  cannot  deny  it,  that  this  process  of  extension  is  after  all  less 
than  we  might  hope  or  desire,  but  I  do  think  it  is  enough  to  increase  our 
courage.    A  few  years  ago,  if  one  mentioned  a  Kindergarten,  one  was 
required  to  explain  from  the  very  beginning  what  it  was.     But  now  the 
word  is  sufficient,  in  many  quarters,  though  by  no  means  everywhere,  and 
though  the  name  may  often  call  up  a  very  imperfect  image.     It  has  not 
been  without  effect  that  so  many  of  those  best  acquainted  with  Frcebers 
principles  have  written  and  lectured  upon  these  principles.     But  the  great 
point  is  that  good  Kindergartens  have  been  established,  and  that  thus 
parents  have  had  the  opportunity  of  jiidging  for  themselves  what  they 
are.    Every  Kindergarten  does  work  for  the  whole  movement,  as  well  as 
for  its  individual  little  pupils.    And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  parents 
often  enquire  where  good  Kindergartens  are  situated,  so  that  they  may 
form  their  x>lJi"s  of   residence  accordingly.     Some  of  our  opponents 
explain  this  by  saying  that  Kindergartens  have  become  the  fashion.     I  do 
not  think  this  is  true,  if  by  fashion  we  mean  something  unreasoning.    We 
might  as  well  say  that  we  use  post-cards  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do 
so.     Kindergartens  exist,  and  they  arc  adopted  not  because  others  adopt 
them,  but  because  they  have  been  proved  to  Ikj  useful.    But  not  only 
are  Kindergartens  more  in  demand;  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  edu- 
cational authorities  give  more  consideration  to  their  nature  and  value. 
Certainly  we  are  treated  with  somewhat  less  indifference  than  a  few  years 
ago.    In  lectures  on  educational  reformers  Froebel  now  has  a  recognized 
position.     C^'clopedijis  include  mention  of  his  system.     School  boards 
have  begun  to  incline  towards  Kindergarten  teaching,  and  thus  it  has 
come  under  the  eye  of  Inspectors,  whose  opinion  seems  to  increase  in 
favorabk'uess.     Training  colleges  are  taking  into  consideration  and  in  some 
cases  have  adopted  Fra'bel's  system  as  a  part  of  their  course.     Is  there 
not  some  solid  encouragement  in  all  this?    And  when  we  look  abroad  we 
see  that  in  Germany  Kindergartens,  after  a  period  of  comparative  decline, 
are  getting  into  a  more  satisfactory  condition;  and  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  thought  de(?ply  on  the  subject,  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Btllow. 
Frau  Schroder,  and  others,  are  now  telling  on  practical  Kiudei^garten 
work.    In   Switzerland  Mme.  de  Portugall  is  effecting  most  salutaiy 
changes  in  the  infant  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva.     Mrs.   Balis 
Schwabes'  institution  at  Naples  is  helping  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  system,  wisely  applied,  really  is.    In  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
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Other  countries,  Kindergartens  are  spreading.  From  the  United  States 
we  have  encouraging  reports  of  progress.  Making  due  allowance  for  dis- 
appointments, from  imperfect  and  superficial  w^ork  in  some  quarters,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  we  have  solid  ground  for  satisfaction  from  this 
extension.  If  Kindergartens  are  a  foolish  fashion  they  will  soon  die  out. 
Let  us  see  whether  in  five  years  more  the  present  degree  of  stability  will 
not  prove  to  be  greatly  increased. 

8.  The  third  encouragement  that  I  shall  mention  is  that  some  of  Froe- 
bel's  principles  are  becoming  more  and  more  accepted  in  all  departments 
of  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  has  come  to  pass  just 
becatue  of  the  Kindergarten  movement  That  may  have  hcli>ed  towards 
it,  probably  has  helped,  but  this  is  not  the  point  It  has  been  well  said, 
"If  the  oak  flourish,  it  matters  little  who  planted  the  acorn."  But  it  is 
in  every  way  a  real  source  of  encouragement  if  broader  and  more  natural 
and  harmonious  views  of  education  are  beginning  to  prevail  than  for- 
merly. 1  may  remind  you  that  Froebel  did  not  originally  occupy  him- 
self about  the  training  of  little  children.  He  had  been  for  most  of  his  life 
a  teacher  of  boys,  and  it  was  his  experience  with  boys  that  helped  him  to 
develop  and  fix  his  educational  theories.  He  did  not  feel  that  infants 
should  have  one  kind  of  education  and  older  children  another.  Different 
in  method,  truly,  because  every  year  of  a  child's  life  has  its  own  type,  but 
not  different  in  principle,  and  that  in  every  case  the  future,  tlie  manhood, 
should  be  kept  in  view.  Now  the  general  principles  that  he  insisted  on 
are  evidently  those  to  which  educational  opinion  is  somewhat  tending. 
Take  as  an  instance  one  of  Frcebel's  main  ideas — that  education  is  con- 
cerned more  with  development  of  faculty  than  with  the  imparting  of 
knowledge.  This  is  now  the  frequent  test  for  educational  discourses. 
In  an  address  lately  delivered  (by  Mr.  Goschen)  it  was  said,  "  I  hold  that 
when  a  young  man  has  completed  his  studies  it  is  not  enough  to  ask, 
*  What  does  he  know? '  but  '  Has  he  learnt  to  learn?  •  A  too-narrow  view 
of  education  ignores  this  vital  necessity.  It  looks  to  acquirements  alone, 
instead  of  the  capacity  to  learn."  With  Frcebel,  the  unfolding  of  powers, 
the  training  of  the  instruments  of  thought  and  action,  was  an  all-impor- 
tant matter^  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  this  principle  is  gain- 
ing ground.  Again,  Frcebel  insisted  that  education  may  and  should  be 
enjoyed.  And  have  not  good  teachers  begun  to  find  now  that  hours  at 
school  may  be  happy  hours  to  the  pupil,  in  spite  of  old  traditions?  If 
instruction  is  adapted  to  the  child's  stage  of  intellectual  growth,  if  it  is 
just  the  food  required  by  the  hungry  mind,  why  should  it  not  also  be  con- 
nected with  pleasure?  The  old  notion  as  to  the  inseparableness  of  school 
and  misery  still  seems  to  linger  in  regard  to  the  accepted  view  of  holidaj-B. 
Friends  condole  with  children  that  the  vacation  is  coming  to  an  end,  when 
very  probably  they  are  longing  to  return  to  the  "something-to-do"  that 
school  provides.  Children  of  the  Kindergarten  do  not  adopt  this  orthodox 
idea,  and  will  cry  if  they  are  obliged  to  stay  away  from  it.  And,  as  a  more 
natural  treatment  of  childhood  and  youth  is  gaining  groimd,  it  is  becom- 
ing recognized  that  a  school  may  have  its  enjoyments,  and  yet  not  be  a 
place  of  idleness.  Then,  as  to  the  importance  of  training  for  teachers. 
Here  again  we  find  that  the  educational  world  is  much  more  in  harmony 
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with  Fra?bel  than  could  have  been  said  fifty  years  ago.  It  used  to  he 
thought  that  the  art  of  teaching  came  by  intuition,  or  tliat  there  was  no 
harm  in  acquiring  it  at  the  expense  of  the  scholars.  At  last  training  was 
introduced  for  elementary  school  teachers,  and  now  it  is  becoming  recog- 
nized that  all  teachers  require  it.  Fra?bel  had  too  high  an  idea  of  the 
teacher's  vocation,  whether  for  children  of  four  or  of  any  other  age,  to 
imagine  that  they  could  exercise  their  art  well  without  earnest  prepara- 
tion. I  must  not  dwell  on  other  principles  of  Frajbel's  which  are  getting 
to  be  more  accepted.  I  will  simply  further  mention  his  view  that  educa- 
tion is  not  of  the  intellect  only,  but  should  include  the  moral  and  religious 
nature,  the  imagination,  manual  work,  and  artistic  training.  That  view 
also  is  making  its  way.  The  idea  that  he  had  of  the  dignity  of  labor  is 
also  spreading  widely.  We  might  multiply  examples  of  this  gradually- 
increasing  accordance.  I  think  I  have  shown  sufficiently  that  we  may 
reckon  such  accordance  as  one  of  our  encouragements.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  come  when  our  Fra»bel  Society  will  dissolve  itself,  not  IxKrause  it  has 
failed  of  its  objects,  but  because  it  will  have  no  need  for  a  separate 
existence. 

The  encouragements  that  I  have  brought  to  your  notice  are  that  Kin- 
dergarten work  supplies  proof  of  its  own  value — that  it  is  on  the  whole 
extending — and  that  Froebers  principles  are  gaining  ground  in  regard  to 
education  generally 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  weigh  against  each  other  our  various  difficulties 
and  encouragements.  But  there  is  one  point  which  should  be  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  resulting  balance.  It  is  that  our  difficulties  seem  to  be  dim- 
inishing and  our  encouragements  to  be  giowing.  You  may  differ  from 
me  as  to  the  position  of  the  Kindergarten  movement,  but  if  we  can  agree 
that  on  the  one  side  there  is  decay,  and  on  the  other  vigor  and  advance, 
we  may.  I  think,  all  feel  that  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  hope,  and  we 
may  go  on  with  increased  toil  and  increased  trust,  which,  in  this  as  in  all 
lines  of  work,  are  the  unfailing  conditions  of  true  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  we  might  as  a  body  help  forward 
Kindergjirten  principles  more  than  we  have  yet  done.     The  Froebel 
Society  exists  for  the  promotion  of  a  high  and  noble  aim.    There  must 
Ik*  stores  of  experience  hidden  in  its  memlKjrs'  private  bams,  which  all  of 
us  ought  to  be  allowed  to  share.     Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  for  the 
effects  of  Kindergarten  work  to  have  come  to  light    Experiments  have 
been  made,  and  have  succeeded  or  failed.     The  Kindergarten  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  school,  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  slight  collision  which  may  have  ensued.     Our  progress  might  be 
greatly  assisted  if  members  of  this  society  would  throw  their  information 
and  their  opinions  into  the  common  heap,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I 
have  helped  to-night  to  throw  down  any  barriers,  to  open  any  doors 
through  which  such  stores  may  pour  out.     I  feel  that  my  remarks  in  this 
paper  lack  the  full  support  of  experience,  and  I  have  offered  them  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  their  imperfection,  but  I  beg  you  to  treat  them  as 
mercilessly  as  you  will,  for  we  need  thorough  discussion  of  several  of  the 
points  I  have  referred  to,  in  order  to  arrive  at  true  axid  matured  Judg- 
ments of  Kindergarten  work. 


OHIO  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES. 

STATE  REFORM  FARM,  LANCASTER,  HOCKING  COUNTY. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. — 1856. 


In  December^  1856,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Chase  in 
April  preceding,  under  an  Act  **  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Reform  School/'  submitted  a  Report  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  inaugurated  new  plans  of  organization,  discipline,  and  instruc- 
tion into  the  correctional  and  reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
(jueuts,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  the  United  States  generally.  The  plan 
of  putting  young  children — orphans  or  neglected,  into  small  groups,  and 
bringing  them  as  near  as  possible  into  ordinary  family  relations  to  the 
superintendent  and  his  wife — the  work  of  Pestalozzi  at  Newhof,  of  Zeller 
at  Beuggen,  of  Falk  at  Weimar,  of  Wichem  at  Horn,  or  the  bolder 
trials  of  Demetz  with  young  criminals  at  Mettray,  or  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  at  Red  Hill,  were  not  altogether  unknown  among  the 
more  advanced  educators  and  philanthropists  in  Ohio,  but  it  was 
reserved  to  this  Commission,  consisting  of  John  A.  Foot  of  Cleveland, 
Charles  Reemelin  of  Cincinnati,  and  James  D.  Ladd  of  Steubenville,  to 
bring  the  great  principles  of  Family  discipline  and  of  ordinary  Farm  and 
Garden  labor  into  the  organization  and  employments  of  an  Institution 
for  young  persons  who  had  already  defied  and  broken  loose  from  all 
family  restraint,  who  had  refused  to  earn  their  living  by  honest  industry, 
and  had  in  various  ways  violated  the  laws  which  protect  the  property 
and  persons  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  The  reasons  for  this 
departure  from  the  old  method  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents 
and  criminals  is  best  described  in  their  own  words. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  literal  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1856  would  have  confined  their 
work  to  visiting  the  Reform  Schools  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  professional  archi- 
tect, for  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  building  and  institution  modeled 
substantially  after  the  same.  The  N.  Y.  House  of  Refuge  at  Rochester, 
the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia House  of  Refuge  were  visited ;  but  not  resting  there,  and  without 
additional  expense  to  the  State,  the  Commissioners  extended  their  visits 
and  inquiries  to  the  Reform  Schools  of  Providence,  West  Meriden,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Baltimore,  and  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry,  Newsboys'  Boarding  House  and  Reading  Room,  School  for 
Vagrant  Boys  in  New  York  city,  and  other  institutions  of  a  preventive, 
as  well  as  of  a  leformatory  character  at  home  and  abroad — and  among 
the  last  was  the  Agricultural  Colony  or  Farm  Scliool  ai  ^<&Ut^^  yql 
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France,  the  Rauhe  Haus  at  Horn,  the  Gottheil  at  ReattiDgen  in  Ger- 
many, and  tlie  Farm  Reformatory  at  Red  Hill,  near  London.  Tlie 
results  of  tliesc  visits  and  inquiries  were  embodied  in  a  compact  state- 
ment, at  once  comprehensive  and  comparative  as  to  characteristic 
f3ature8  of  location,  building,  number,  age,  sex,  and  offence  of  inmates, 
their  dietary,  clotliing,  employments,  discipline,  health,  and  discharge. 
With  ihis  statement  was  submitted  the  laws  of  other  States  relating  to 
this  class  of  institutions,  maps  and  plans  of  the  groimds  and  buildings 
visited,  together  with  the  laws  of  England  and  France  creating  and  reg- 
ulating institutions  for  juvenile  offenders. 

As  Ohio  already  possessed  a  Reformatory  Prison  for  Boys  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  at  Cincinnati,  established  and  supported  by  public-spirited 
citizens  and  municipal  aid,  but  over-crowded  and  embarrassed  as  to  the 
necessarj*  classification,  discipline,  and  employment  by  having  juveniles 
of  both  sexes,  the  Commissioners  close  their  report  by  advising : 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  of  a  temporary  House  of  Refuge  for 
females,  by  the  Stale,  and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  for  that  purpose. 

2.  A  tender  of  $5,000  per  annum,  to  any  city  or  county  of  the  State, 
which  sliall  establish,  as  Cincinnati  has  established  its  House  of  Refuge, 
a  similar  establishment  for  females. 

3.  To  confine  the  Ciucinuati  house  to  boys  only. 

4.  The  State,  in  consiiUnaiinn  of  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  Cincinnnii  institution  for  100  boys,  hereafter  sent 
there  by  the  courts  of  this  State. 

5.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000,  for  the  land  for  the  State  Reform 
Farm. 

6.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  buildings,  and  keeping  the  inmates 
in  foo<l  and  clothing,  etc.,  the  first  year. 

7.  A  review  of  our  laws,  bo  as  to  avoid  actual  conviction  for  juveniles. 

8.  The  passage  of  a  law  for  regulatmg  the  discipline  of  the  Reform 
Farm,  and  the  proper  authority  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

9.  A  law  to  compel  the  erection  of  a  separate  apartment  for  juveniles 
in  every  jail  and  prison  in  the  State. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

Almost  immediately  on  entering  upon  the  required  inquiry,  we  found 
it  to  be  the  universal  conviction  of  all  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject that  all  those  governments  which  had  acted  upon  the  idea  of  having 
but  one  kind  of  an  institution  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
had  in  a  great  degree  fallen  short  of  accomplishing  the  result  desired,  and 
our  own  examinations  proved  this  opinion  to  he  correct  Prisons  for 
invoniles,  such  as  generally  prevail  in  the  United  States,  at  Parkhurst  in 
Encrland,  and  at  the  Prison  de  la  Roquette  in  Paris,  are  admirable  if 
confined  to  the  more  aged  and  confirmed  criminal  youth;  but  for  the 
great  mass  of  juvenile  delinquents,  institutions  such  as  are  now  beine 
established  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  have  long  existed  at  Red 
Hill  in  England,  at  Mettray  in  Paris,  and  at  Horn  in  Germany,  are  the 
true  refonnatories.  Of  both  of  the  latter,  and  especially  of  Mettray,  we 
h<ave  full  reports  in  all  their  details  of  arrangement,  discipline,  labor,  and 
education.  We  refer  you  to  tlie  reports  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  especiallv  the  letter  of  Rev.  Sidney  Turner,  the  Superintendent-in- 
Chief  of  Red  flill,  England,  and  the  reports  of  M.  DeMetz  of  Mettn^. 

In  the  lijfht  of  our  own  experience  in  the  Prison  variety  of  Reforma- 
tories, and  the  later  and  better  results  of  agricultural  and  horticultiml 
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employment  combined  with  constant  personal  influence  and  instruction 
of  the  right  kind,  acting  on  each  inmate  of  the  Farm  Schools  of  Europe, 
the  Commissioners  reconmiend : 

The  State  should  go  one  step  farther  and  provide  an  institution  such 
as  all  experience  and  the  Joint  testimony  of  all  who  have  examined  into 
this  interesting  subject  demonstrates  to  be  the  right  one:  we  mean  a  J^te 
Reform  Farm,  where  the  mass  of  these  unfortunate  youths  may  be  cm- 
ployed  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  concomitant  mechanical  labors, 
— an  institution  without  Any  semblance  of  a  prison,  and  upon  a  system  of 
labor,  education,  and  discipline,  for  which  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  life 
aJiould  not  he,  forms  the  model. 

The  land  should  be  selected  more  with  regard  to  health  than  its  rich- 
ness. The  first  cost  of  it  should  not  exceed  $20,000.  Upon  this  farm  the 
Stat^  should  establish  its  principal  reformatory  school,  under  the  system 
now  in  successful  operation  in  Mettray,  in  France,  modified  accordmg  to 
the  habits  of  life  and  domestic  economy  of  this  country.  That  system  Is 
called  "  the  family  system,"*  as  contradistinguished  from  the  bi{j  n/rnse  cell 
or  pri^n  system.'  Its  main  differences  are— (1)  That  instead  of  one  largo 
building  there  are  several  detached  ones,  and  each  constituting  one  family, 
or  household  of  forty  inmates,  with  a  chief  or  **fat?ier,"  and  two  suo- 
chiefs,  or  "  elder  brothers,''  for  each.  (2)  That  all  the  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  a  few  of  the  more  simple  and  more  generally  diffused 
mechanical  trades  form  the  source  of  employment  (3)  The  establish- 
ment grows  gradually  and  chiefly  through  the  labor  of  the  inmates.  (4} 
Its  discipline  is  that  of  a  family  whose  subsistence  springs  from  labor,  and 
officers  as  well  as  inmates  are  employed  and  work  with  each  other;  and, 
(o)  In  its  simplicity  and  studied  adhesion  to  the  life  led  by  the  mass  of 
the  community,  avoiding  all  experimenting  in  food,  dress,  lodgings,  etc. 

The  institution  might  be  started  with  one  family  of  forty  boys  in  a 
good  common  farm  house,  adapted  or  specially  erected  at  an  expense  not 
to  exceed  $2,000.  These  boys,  or  a  majority  of  them,  selected  from  the 
older  and  best  disposed  inmates  of  the  Cincinnati  Refuge,  could  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  do  most  of  the  labor  in  erecting  the  additional 
buildings  required  for  the  reception  of  the  second  family,  until  the 
accommodations  should  gradually  grow  up  to  meet  the  additional  de- 
mands for  this  class  of  children. 

REASONS  FOR  SUCH  AN  mSTTrUTION. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  is,  that  divine  law  indicates  the  family, 
and  its  discipline,  dictated  as  it  is  by  parental  duty  and  enforced  by 
parental  love,  as  the  institution  where  youth  is  best  taken  care  of.  Few, 
not  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  population,  happily  ever  require 
any  other.  That  other  should  be  as  near  the  heaven-appointed  institu- 
tion as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  Prisons  are  never  of  much 
use  for  educational  and  reformatory  purposes,  even  for  adults.  There 
are  some  boys  and  girls  who  are  unfit  for  any  other  than  prisonlife,  but  they 
are  exceptions,  and  for  them,  and  them  only,  prisons  should  be  erected 
with  most  rigid  discipline.  And  in  this  connection  may  wo  be  allowed 
to  state  the  well-known  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mmatcs  of  such 
establishments  came  there  because  they  either  never  enjoyed  the  sweet  of 
a  good  family  home,  or  the  family  influences  surrounding  them  were  bad. 
Does  not  that  fact  teach  the  unmistakable  lesson  that  the  State,  to  reform 
such  youths,  must  in  the  means  employed  come  as  near  the  idea  of  a 
well-regulated,  honest  family  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances? 
Employment  on  a  farm  and  instruction  in  its  agricultural  and  simple 
mechanical  labors  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the 
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purpose.  Kvery  institution  we  visited  admitted  this,  and  all  of  them 
Ui^ed  the  land  they  could  use,  however  little,  with  avidity.  It  affords 
variety  of  labors,  and  thereby  the  means  to  employ  nearly  every  inmate 
usefully. 

The  experience  of  all  houses  of  refuge  and  similar  institutions  teaches 
that  the  mass  of  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  come  from  cities,  and 
very  frequently  their  mere  removal  is  a  reform  in  itself.  Must  not  this 
fact  at  once  suggest  the  idea  that  the  instruction  and  employment  should 
be  such  as  not  to  lead  the  youth  after  discharge  ri.jht  back  to  his  haunts 
of  vice?  Confine  him  to  mere  mechanical  or  manufacturing  employment, 
and  he  must  after  his  discharge  seek  the  cities  to  earn  his  livelihood, 
llabituatc  him  to  the  life  and  labor  of  a  farm  and  he  will,  in  nearly  every 
case,  continue  so  to  live  and  labor  when  restored  to  society,  and  so  the 
good  influences  commenced  in  the  State  institution  will  not  be  effaced. 

Agirin  we  would  ask.  Is  it  not  the  great  object  of  the  State  to  take  these 
youtiis  from  a  bad  and  vicious  life  and  reform  and  educate  them,  and 
tiien  to  return  tlu^m  to  life  better  lacings  and  with  habits  of  industry?  If 
so,  should  not  the  life  within  the  institution  be  like  the  life  outside?  If 
general  life  outside  were  the  kind  of  life  led  in  larse  hotels,  then  the  big 
house  system  might  answer  for  a  poor  imitation:  out  as  the  mass  of  the 
community  live  in  families,  for  livmg  in  one  of  which  the  youth  is  to  be 
fitted,  it  is  evident  that  the  farm  and  family  system  is  the  better. 

This  suggests  the  farther  consideration  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
State  to  retaiin  these  youths  no  longer  th;m  absolutely  necessary  and  that  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  the  good  working  of  any  such  system  is  the  regular  de- 
mand in  advance  for  the  discharge  and  reception  of  their  inmates.  Now  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  more  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  these  youths 
resemble  that  of  society  in  general  the  more  willing  will  persons  be  to 
take  them  amongst  them.  The  trouble  of  teaching  them  everything 
anew  must  dissuade  many  from  engaging  them,  while  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  that  these  juveniles  are  taught  to  live  as  industrious  people  generally 
live,  only  with  greater  regularity  and  under  more  steady  habits,  will  pro- 
mote and  encourage  their  being  adopted  into  the  families  of  our  country. 

The  elTect  upon  the  youth  himself  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  State  finds  him  in  a  wrong  position  towards  society.  It 
Uikvs  him  up  and  confines  him  in  a  prison,  and  thus  habituates  him  to  a 
life  the  like  of  which  he  cannot,  after  discharge,  find  in  the  world  at 
large.  Is  this  not  continuing  him  in  a  false  position?  Is  it  not  subjecting 
him  to  a  needlessly  aggravated  struggle  for  existence,  by  sending  him 
into  a  new  and  unknown  world,  with  manners  and  modes  of  living  with 
w^Iiich  1k^  is  not  familiar?  Is  it  not  better  that  the  shock  and  the  trial 
which  the  youth  has  to  undergo  after  discharge  should  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible;  and  can  there  be  a  belter  way  to  do  this  than  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  the  State  institution  to  life  as  natural  and  as  easy  as  ix)ssiblc? 

A  groat  recommendation  of  the  State  Reform  Farm  lies,  in  our  opinion, 
also  in  the  point  that  it  may  be  called  into  existence  without  those  per- 
plexing questions  about  ventilation,  warmth,  supply  of  water,  security 
against  fire,  etc.,  and  we  have,  therefore,  refrained  from  appointing  an 
architect;  neither  have  we  any  plans  or  specifications  for  buildings  to 
submit.  "We  hold  that  tlie  State  Reform  Farm  should  grow  gradually, 
and  that  it  requires  no  architect  to  plan  its  buildings.  Each  family  house 
should  be  simple  in  its  construction,  and  its  cost  should  not  exceed 
J52.000  for  each  house;  nor  should  the  main  building,  for  the  officers, 
require  a  cost  greater  than  $5,000.  The  church  edifice,  too,  and  the 
school  and  other  rooms  for  joint  use  should  also  be  simple  buildings.  All 
luxury  should  be  avoided,  and  the  general  appearance  and  organization 
should  be  like  that  of  a  well-regulated  common  farm. 

What  recommends  the  Reform  Farm  still  more  to  us,  is  its  capability 
of  enlargement  almost  indefinitely.  A  big  house  is  generally  too  larac  at 
th(>  commencement,  and  soon  after  too  small  for  all  coming  time,  ^ery 
one  that  we  visited  had  been  miscalculated  as  to  size,  and  therefore 
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misconducted,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  our  State,  too,  if  another  House 
of  Refuge  should  be  decided  upon,  tlie  very  first  question  would  be  the 
size  and  capacity  of  the  new  building. 

DIFFICULTIES — HOW  OBVIATED. 

The  main  condition  of  success  in  reformatory  work  is  a  suitable  super- 
intendent and  other  officers. 

In  the  big-house  system  an  error  in  this  matter  is  fatal.  In  the  family 
system  the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  administration  is  easier  perceived  by 
comparison,  and  through  the  emulation,  which  is  always  the  natural 
result  of  the  family  system,  soon  corrected.  The  choice  of  the  first  oflicer 
is,  however,  in  both  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  He  should  not  be  a  hire- 
ling, but  a  man  of  sound  native  sense,  with  a  sound  practical  education, 
an  honest,  kind,  and  large  heart,  deeply  religious  and  strictly  conscien- 
tious, but  not  a  bigot.  He  should  have  a  aisposition  patient  and  forbearing, 
and  yet  be  a  strict  disciplinarian;  in  short,  a  man  who,  daily  appreciating 
all  that  is  required  of  him,  undertakes  the  position  from  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and  not  for  the  mere  pay,  and  the  great  purpose  of  his  life! 
Such  a  man  is  always  hard  to  find.  For  a  prison  they  are  scarce  indeed. 
For  the  family  system  it  is  easier;  the  chance  to  do  one's  duty  is  much 
facilitated  in  consequence  of  the  subdivision  of  its  labors,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  movements  of  his  under  officers.  This  is  of  much 
assistance  to  a  well-disposed  chief  superintendent.  Vacancies  from  death 
or  resignation,  or  removal,  are  easier  filled,  and  negligence  or  relaxation 
from  discipline  is  easier  detected  and  remedied. 

The  emulation  we  spoke  of  above  is  the  great  lever  of  the  family  system. 
Each  week  the  flag  of  honor  waves  over  that  family  which  has  had  the 
least  amount  of  punishment — been  the  most  useful  and  orderly.  The 
contention  for  this  mark  of  distinction  soon  becomes  so  great  as  often  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  to  which  the  flag  belongs; 
and  who  can  doubt  its  most  bencflcial  effect  upon  officers  and  inmates? 

The  danger  of  boys  running  away  is  invariably  suggested  as  a  serious 
objection  to  all  farms  such  as  we  recommend.  This  idea  springs  from  a 
total  misconception  of  the  whole  subject.  Boys  will  naturally  run  away 
from  a  prison,  but  why  they  should  run  away  from  a  Reform  Farm  is 
not  easily  perceived.  In  fact,  we  think  the  aanger  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  that  the  State  should  adopt  the  most  rigid  and  guarded 
rules  upon  the  subject  of  the  admission  to  the  institution.  The  reply  to 
the  other  objection  simply  is,  that  experience  demonstrates  with  unerring 
certainty  that  a  necer-relaxing  discipline,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
family  system,  with  its  subdivision  and  excellent  classifications,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  and  relation  of  the  inmates 
with  the  officers,  is  a  far  better  guard-system  than  all  locks  and  bars,  or 
hi?h  walls  and  deep  ditches. .  An  organization  military  in  its  regularity, 
order,  and  punctuality,  and  minute  m  its  details,  banisAies  the  drifting 
into  slovenncss  and  inattention  which  is  so  common  in  big  establishments, 
and  we  speak  but  a  very  common  truth  when  we  say  that 

Ck)nstant  exercise  and  employment  is  the  best  protection  against  the 
officer's  negligence,  as  it  is  also  the  best  ^uard-system  to  keep  the  boys 
from  running  away.  **  1  feel  much  safer  holding  the  keys  to  their  hearts 
than  to  their  cells,"  was  the  excellent  reply  of  the  French  reformer  at 
Mettray  to  a  person  who  expressed  fear  tliat  the  boys  would  escape  unless 
locked  up.  A  boy  who  had  run  away  from  several  prisons,  and  whose 
power  in  scaling  walls  was  prodigious,  was  admitted  into  Mettray.  He 
remained  there  without  any  attempt  to  escape.  "  Why  do  you  not  try  to 
run  away  here  ?  "  he  was  asked.  '*  Because  there  are  no  walls  to  climb 
over,"  was  the  reply.  The  proportion  of  the  runaways  at  Mettray  is  one 
out  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Even  at  play,  and  in  hours  of  recreation,  both  the  officers  and  youth 
should  be  together,  and  all  it  needs  to  ha^e  this  is  a  perfect  organization, 
with  proper  nours  of  relief  for  boys  and  men.     He  who  will  not  thus 
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mingle  "With  the  l)oy»— eat,  sleep,  play,  and  work  with  them—should  not 
be  employed  in  such  an  institution. 

Religion  and  morality  should  form  the  great  basis  of  all  systems  for  the 
formation  of  human  character;  Ihcy  shoifld  be,  to  use  a  familiur  expres- 
sion, its  citadel;  but  its  out-posts  are  those  qualities  through  which 
industry,  routine,  order,  good  mann<.Ts,  cleanliness,  and  proper  rules  in 
eating,  (Iriuking,  and  sleeping  become  fixed  habits,  and  without  them 
human  cliaracter,  however  deep  may  be  its  religious  foundations,  cannot 
be  safely  trusted  to  bear  up  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  juveniles,  such  as  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  next  to  the 
development  of  a  tine  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  they  need  as  a  chief  pro- 
tection a^!:uin.sl  a  relapse  good  manners  and  fixed  and  regular  habits.  The 
morals  and  religion  of  an  habitimlly  clean  and  well-mannered  boy  are 
much  safer  than  those  of  him  whose  early  training  in  these  matters  is 
neglected.  Everjlhing  depends  upon  such  a  tramin^  of  these  p(Kir 
inmates  as  to  make  them  proof  against  the  approach  of  vice,  and  to  make 
them  loathe  their  former  haunts  of  infamy. 

An  opportunity  should  also  be  given  to'each  inmate  to  earn  email  extra 
wages  with  which  to  purchase,  without  restraint,  books,  om&meTtiikJor 
his  person,  and  even  a  few  specific  luxuriea,  at  certain  fixed  ratQS^  witliin 
the  institution,  so  as  to  teach  him  the  use  of  money.  Such  a  sySft^m  of 
accounting  might  be  troublesome  for  ofiicers  to  get  up,  but  once  got  up 
it  works  with  ease,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  self-operating  check  upon 
the  expenditures  of  the  institution. 

We  would  in  this  connection  further  suggest  that  it  shall  be  made  the 
duty  of  every  judge  and  jury  thus  sentencing  boys  or  cirls  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  oi  the  parents,  and 
whether  they  have  endeavored  to  properly  educate  their  chila,  and  if  not, 
that  the  judge  be  at  liberty  to  direct  costs  to  be  collected  from  such 
parents,  and  also  give  judgment  for  a  regular  weekly  contribution  for 
maintenance  in  the  State  institution. 

Gymnastics  and  music  should  be  cultivated  as  a  part  of  a  well-regulated 
system  of  recreation.  To  teach  a  person  how  to  employ  his  idle  time  is  a 
most  important  item  in  all  education,  and  particularly  with  the  '*  children 
of  uUent'Ss/'  such  as  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  generally  were. 
Instead  of  bells  and  gongs  use  horns,  with  a  few  hearty  blasts  to  some 
simple  piece  of  nmsic.  And  in  this  connection  we  would  say  that  bath- 
ing and  swimming,  and,  if  possible,  in  open  air  and  in  a  running  stream, 
should  not  be  omitted. 

To  get  up  a  lib(?ral  system  of  rewards,  varied  every  once  in  a  while, 
should  be  the  constant  study  of  the  inpx^nious,  both  throughout  the  State 
and  in  the  Institution.  We  hold  that  inciting  to  improvement  by  rewardf 
is  far  better  than  to  restrain  evil  by  punishment 
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One  very  important  point  we  cannot  pass  over:  it  is  the  care  to  be  exet' 
cised  over  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  after  their  di&charge.  Thef 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  after  life,  and  one  reason  for  oiir  propos- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  the  Board  under  whose  charge  the 
labor  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed,  is  a  desire  to  get  thereby  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  watching  and  puiud- 
ing  and  providing  places  for  the  dismissed  juveniles.  In  this  i>oint  the 
artificial  State  family  should  take  the  place  of  the  natural  mother,  and 
these  more  unfortunrite  than  wicked  delinquents  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  there  at  the  farm  tliey  shall  always  find  a  home,  an  adviser,  and  e 
protector.  No  one  should  be  sent  adrift  without  arranging  for  bis 
writing  frequently,  and  his  being  looked  after,  and  if  necessary,  protected. 

We  suggest  to  our  fellow-citizens  the  establishment  of  societies  eveiT- 
where  over  the  State  "in  aid  of  prison  discipline,"  and  especially  should 
the  ladies  of  the  State  assist  with  their  beni^  inflmenea  Tlie  iiistitutkm 
itself,  however,  should  organize  a  thorough  system  for  watching  over  the 
youth  after  discharge,  and  its  constant  aim  should  be  to  provide  good 
homes  for  their  inmates  as  fa&l  as  it  Va  ^N\aakVA&  lo  ^^iaicVvu^  them. 
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mSTORICAL  DATA. 

The  earliest  presentation  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzito  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  which  has  met  my  eye,  was  in  a 
communication  based  on  the  authority  of  William  Maclure  in  the 
National  Intelligencer^  printed  in  Washington  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1806.  This  was  followed  on  the  9th  and  30th  of  the  same 
month  by  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  method,  taken  from  Dr. 
Chavannes'  treatise  pubhshea  in  Paris  in  1805,  and  subsequently 
printed  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

WILLIAM  MACLURE. 

William  Maolure,  to  whose  broad  humanitarianism  science 
and  popular  education  in  the  United  States  are  largely  indebted, 
was  bom  at  Ayr  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1763,  and  died  in  San 
Angel  in  Mexico  in  1840.  He  first  visited  New  York  in  1782,  in 
the  interest  of  the  London  mercantile  firm  of  Millar,  Hart  &;  Co., 
in  which  he  soon  after  became  a  partner,  with  his  residence  in 
London.  He  visited  this  country  again  in  1796;  and  in  1803  he 
had  become  so  identified  with  it,  that  he  was  associated  by  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  with  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Bamet  in  a  Commission 
to  settle  with  the  French  government  for  claims  of  our  merchants 
for  spoliations  committed  in  the  revolutionary  period. 

Satisfied  with  a  moderate  pecuniary  independence,  Mr.  Maclure 
retired  from  mercantile  business  in  ]  806,  and  entered  on  a  course 
of  scientific  investigations  in  the  great  field  of  natural  history,  and 
especially  of  its  mineralogy  and  geology,  which  won  for  him  the 
distinction  of  the  Father  of  American  Oeology.  W  ithout  the  pat- 
ronage  of  a  single  State,  or  association,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  scientific  pursuits,  he 
commenced  a  geological  survey  of  the  United  States,  which 
extended  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
and  which  before  its  conclusion  led  him  fifty  times  over  the 
Alleghany  range,  crossing  and  recrossing  it  at  different  points  in 
every  State — over  pathless  tracts  and  dreary  solitudes  and  with 

*A  memoir  by  S.  G.  Morton,  read  before  the  Amerlcao  Academy  of  Natural  Sdencee 
of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  in  Siniman's  Jonmal  of  Science,  April,  1844.  Also  bio- 
graphical references  In  Maclurc*8  OpitdOM  en  Variout  Sulifeets, 
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great  privations  and  exposures,  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  until  he  submitted  a  final  memoir  to  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society,  in  1817,  having  read  a  preliminary  paper  eight 
years  before,  covering  three  years'  work. 

For  several  years  before  entering  on  this  survey  which  extended 
over  eleven  years,  Mr.  Maclure  devoted  a  portion  of  every  year  to 
the  geology  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Switzerland,  and  dur- 
ing his  visits  there  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  educational 
work  of  Festalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  and 
by  pen  and  conversation,  and  substantial  offers  and  aid,  labored  to 
make  their  principles  and  methods  known  in  his  adopted  country. 
To  this  part  of  his  history  we  will  return  after  noticing  further  his 
singularly  disinterested  labors  in  the  field  of  science. 

From  1812  Mr.  Maclure  took  an  active  interest  in  the  early  his- 
tory, endowment,  and  transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia  where  he  usually  spent  his  intervals  of 
rest.  To  its  museum  and  library  he  gave  valuable  books  and 
specimens,  under  his  auspices  lectures  were  instituted,  and  a  Journal 
was  commenced.  Of  this  academy  he  was  elected  President  in 
1817,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years;  and  to  this  institution  he  donated  a  large  collection  of 
books  and  minerals  in  1819  and  1835,  and  from  time  to  time 
made  subscriptions  of  over  $20,000  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  fire-proof  edifice,  which  was  begun  in  1839*  and  completed 
in  1840. 

In  1817  he  issued  his  Ohservations  on  the  C^hgy  of  the  United 
States — with  some  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Fertility  of  Soils, — a 
corrected  report  of  the  memoirs  of  his  survey  in  the  transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1809  and  1816. 

In  the  winter  of  1816-17,  Mr.  Maclure  visited  the  West  Indies 
to  make  personal  observations  on  the  geological  featares  of  the 
Antilles;  and  submitted  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  in  1817,  which 
is  printed  in  Vol.  I  of  its  Journal. 

In  1819  he  visited  France  and  Spain,  and  while  in  Paris  pre- 
pared several  essays  for  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  which  were 
excluded  by  the  Censors  of  the  press  as  too  democratic  These 
essays  were  afterwards  translated  into  Spanish  and  printed  in 
Madrid,  to  which  the  author  had  resorted  in  consequence  of  the 
liberal  constitution  promulgated  by  the  Cortes.  Here  his  benefi- 
cent activity  was  expended  in  scientific  ezplorationa  and  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  elementary  instmction  by  the 
introduction  of  Pestalozzi^s  methods,  and  of  an  agricoltoral  school 
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after  the  model  of  Fellenberg^s  in  which  manual  labor  should  be 
combined  with  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  To  facilitate  his 
plans  he  caused  a  memoir  of  Pestalozzi,  and  Chavannes'  report  on 
his  institution  to  be  printed  in  Spanish,  and  bought  of  the  govern- 
ment 10,000  acres  of  land  near  the  city  of  Alicant,  which  had 
belonged  to  a  suppressed  convent.  In  1823  the  constitution  was 
overthrown,  and  the  lands  were  returned  to  the  church;  and  Mr. 
Maclure  in  his  mineralogical  excursions  in  the  mountains  was  in 
danger  of  being  kidnapped  and  held  as  a  slave  until  a  ransom  to 
an  exorbitant  amount  was  paid  for  his  liberation. 

In  1824  Mr.  Maclure  returned  to  the  United  States,  intent  on 
establishing  an  agricultural  school  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  pro- 
jected in  Spain ;  and  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Robert  Owen  in  his 
leading  object,  ^The-  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,'  and 
especially  in  giving  to  the  laborer  with  his  hands  the  benefits  of 
an  instructed  brain,  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  his  own  plans  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Wabash  River,  where  Mr.  Owen  had  located 
his  settlement  for  the  trial  of  his  new  Social  System.  Mr.  Maclure 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  communism  of  Mr.  Owen's 
village  organization,  but  to  have  confined  himself  to  his  own  edu- 
cational work  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  where  he  erected  a 
building  for  residence,  to  which  he  removed  his  private  library, 
philosophical  instruments,  and  collections  of  natural  history,  and 
to  which  he  invited  his  friends,  Mr.  Say,  Mr.  Lesuer,  Dr.  Troost, 
and  others,  who  already  had  an  eifviable  scientific  reputation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  the  plan  of  an  educational  establish- 
ment of  a  dehcate  and  original  character,  not  succeeding,  or  at 
least  not  developing  as  rapidly  as  the  proprietors  hoped,  in  the 
natural  hindrances  of  a  new  settlement  like  that  of  New  Harmony, 
increased  by  discordant  elements  brought  together  from  different 
countries  in  the  expectation  of  a  New  Jerusalem,  as  it  were, 
coming  down  from  heaven — Mr.  Maclure,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Say, 
embarked  for  Mexico  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  more  genial 
chmate.  Here  he  found  ample  scope  for  his  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  his  socio-economical  observations  and  speculations, 
which  are  embodied  in  his  Letters  from  Mexico,  printed  in  the 
New  Harmony  IHasemincUor,  and  embodied  in  his  volume  of 
Opinions  on  Various  Subjects.  Here  his  convictions  of  the  immense 
importance  of  Pestalozzi's  and  Fellenberg's  principles  of  education 
led  him  to  incur  expense  for  their  dissemination,  and  for  a  second 
effort  to  establish  an  agricultural  seminary  in  which  the  industrial 
element  ghould  he  an  essential  part  ot  tiie  OT^KSiYiAXA.oTi  v^^ 
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instruction.  He  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Azneiican  Geo- 
logical Society  at  New  Haven  in  November,  1828,  and  there, 
among  other  designs,  announced  his  purpose  to  bring  back  with 
him  from  Mexico  a  number  of  young  native  Indians  in  order  to 
have  them  educated  in  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  to 
become  the  pioneers  of  a  better  civilization  among  the  people  of 
their  own  race.  But  he  did  not  live  to  return  from  his  scxjcnd 
visit  to  Mexico — his  constitution,  never  very  robust,  yielded  rap- 
idly to  the  advance  of  age  and  disease,  and  after  making  great 
efforts  to  reach  Vera  Cruz,  (witli  the  co-operation  of  his  friend,  the 
American  consul  there,)  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  died  at 
tlie  country  house  of  Valentine  Gomez  Farias,  ex- President  of 
Mexico,  March  23,  1840,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Educated  in  the  best  methods  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Scot- 
land, trained  by  the   responsibilities  of  large  mercantile   trans- 
actions to  habits  of  bold  and  yet  careful  calculation,  liberalized  by 
the  widest  observation  of  natural  phenonema,  as  well  as  the  lar- 
gest experience  of  mankind  under  different  forms  of  government 
and  widely  varying  conditions  of  occupation,  Mr.  Maclure  devoted 
his  talents  and  his  wealth,  not  to  the  acquisition  of  a  greater  for- 
tune, or  personal  aggrandizement,  or  sensual  indulgence,  but  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
his  fellow  men,  born  and  living  in  circumstances  not  as  favorable 
to  happiness  as  himself.    Prof.  Silliman  remarked:  *It  is  rare  that 
aflBuence,  liberality,  and  the  possession  and  love  of  science  unite 
so  signally  m  the  same  individual.'     The  Academy  of  Natural 
vSciences  of  Philadelphia,  altliough  assisted  by  valuable  contribu- 
tions from  many  individuals,  is  a  monument  of  his  liberality.     At 
the  time  of  his  death  there  was  not  a  cabinet  of  natural  histozy, 
public  or  private,  m  the  whole  country,  which  had  not  been  aug- 
mented by  his  contributions;  not  a  scientific  publication  of  an 
expensive  characU^r  which  had  not  been  aided  by  his  timely  sub- 
scription to  its  completion.     In  1805  he  enabled  a  young  French- 
man (Mr.  Goflon)  to  go  from  Paris  to  the  United  States,  who 
delivered  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  the  first  lectures  that  were 
given  in  mineralogy  in  any  part  of  the  Union.     He  furnished  the 
earliest  information,  both  in  printed  reports  and  private  letters,  in 
1805  and  1806,  for  an  intelligent  description  of  the  educational 
views  of  Pestalozzi  in  the  public  press  of  this  country;  and  in 
1 800  he  paid  the  expenses  of  travel  and  resideiice  in  Philadelphia 
for  two  years,  to  enable  Mr.  Joseph  Neef,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozsi,  to 
open  a  school  on  his  principles  m  Philadelphia. 
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THE  ACADEMICIAN — 1819. 

In  1819  we  find  several  elaborate  and  extended  notices  in  the 
Academician,  edited  by  Messrs.  Albert  and  John  Picket  of  New 
York.  In  Number  14,  for  January,  there  appears  an  article  on 
Pestalozzi's  ^^  Method  of  teaching  Religions  and  Moral  Principles 
to  Chillnnr 

Pcstalozzi,  iu  the  first  place,  by  questions  adapted  to  the  tender  age  of 
the  pupil,  indoiivored  to  ascertain  whether  any  idea  existed  in  his  mind 
upon  tho  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  his  attention;  and  from  any 
one  clear  idea  of  wliich  he  found  the  child  in  possession  he  led  him  on, 
by  a  series  of  questions,  to  th»  acquirement  of  such  other  ideas  as  were 
most  intimately  connected  with  that  primary  conception.  Thus,  for 
example,  suppose  that  he  found  in  tlie  child  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  a 
being  whom  he  called  God.  He,  instead  of  teaching  him  to  repeat  by  rots 
the  notions  communicated  by  divine  revelation  on  what  constitutes  tlio 
basis  of  all  rt-lii^ious  principle,  proceeded  by  questioning  him  to  direct  his 
attention  to  such  of  the  evidences  of  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness as  were  immediately  witliin  reach  of  his  perceptions,  concemimij  the 
unljounded  love  and  all-rfirecting  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Clear 
ideas  wer(>  in  this  manner  obt^ned;  and  thus  the  infant  mind  was  led  at 
an  early  period  to  objects  which  cannot  at  anjr  period  of  life  be  con- 
templated witliout  producing  corresponding  emotions  of  reverence,  grati- 
tude, love,  and  veneration. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  heart  for  obeying  "the  first  great  command- 
ment," he,  by  leading  to  a  consideration  of  the  omnipresence  of  Deity, 
r€^dered  the  impression  deep  and  permanent.  It  was  thus  that  Pi^stalozzi 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  doctrint^s  and  duties 
of  Christianity,  when  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  should  be  suf- 
ficiently ripened  for  comprehending  the  importance  of  the  truths  tliat 
have  been  revealed.  It  was  on  the  same  principle,  and  by  the  same 
method  of  instruction,  that  Pcstalozzi  inspired  his  pupils  with  correct 
notions  of  justice,  probity,  and  l)enevolence.  The  duty  of  doing  to  others 
as  they  would  have  others  in  like  cases  do  to  them,  appeared,  as  it  were, 
a  discovery  of  tlieir  own,  a  truth  demonstrated  and  unquestionable.  Led 
also  in  the  same  manner  to  a  perception  of  the  utility  of  order,  they 
became  consiious  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  rules  and 
forms  of  diseiplino,  essential  to  the  preservjition  of  that  order  of  which 
they  felt  the  benefit  and  advantage.  Instructed,  and  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  think  and  to  examine  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  they  learned 
to  set  a  value  on  self-approlmtion,  confirmed  by  tho  approbation  of  those 
in  whose  >\  is<lom  they  placed  confidence. 

We  may  ejusily  believe,  that  wlien  the  moral  feelings  have  been  rendered 
thus  susceptible,  the  dread  of  losing  the  esteem  of  a  revered  instructor 
would  impose  a  restraint  more  po'wenul  than  is  imposed  by  terror  of  pun- 
ishment. 

A  few  particular  methods,  judiciously  planned,  and  carefully  practiced, 
may  be  ina<le  habitually  to  exert  the  minds  of  youth  in  the  ac(piir(Mnent 
of  clear  and  accurate  notions  concerning  all  the  objects  of  perception 
which  can  be  brought  within  reach  of  their  observation;  and  thus  tlieir 
mentid  powers,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  remain  dormant,  will  be  grad- 
ually developed  and  improved,  and  rendered  capable  of  being  exerted  on 
other  objects. 

The  principle  adopted  and  adhered  to  by  Pcstalozzi  is  in  its  nature 
universal  and  may  be  universally  applied.  It  is  neither  deep  nor  intri- 
cate, nor  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  In  a 
few  words,  it  is  simply  attending  to  the  laws  of  nature.  By  these  it  has 
been  ordained  that  the  human  understanding,  though  it  may  Ix)  generally 
opened,  and  enabled  to  embrace  a  vast  extent  of  knowledge,  can  only  lie 
opened  gradually  and  by  a  regular  series  of  efforts.    Pcstalozzi,  perceiy- 
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ing  that  when  one  idea  upon  any  subject  had  been  acquired  by  a  child, 
the  next  in  succession  was  -no  sooner  presented  than  imbibed ;  and  also 
observing  thut  when  it  was  attempted  to  force  upon  children  ideas  hsTing 
no  connection  with  any  which  had  previously  entered  their  minds,  ILe 
ultenii)t  proved  fruitless,  took  the  hint  from  nature,  and  "wisely  formed 
his  plan  in  conformity  to  hers.  Instead  of  makinc  children  repeat  words 
that  su'Tgesled  ideas  to  his  own  mind,  he  set  himself  to  ol)M?rve  what  were 
the  idciis  thut  actually  existed  in  theirs.*  He  then,  bv  questions  adapted 
to  their  ca])iiciiies,  induced  lhi?m  to  make  such  further  exertion  of  iheir 
powers  as  enabled  them  to  add  new  ideas  to  their  slender  slwk.  nnd  b}' 
persevering  in  the  process,  expanded  their  faculties  to  a  degree,  which,  to 
those  best  qnalifiea  to  judge  of  the  dithculties  of  the  abstruse  sciences  he 
professed  to  teach,  seemed  little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  means  employed  by  Pestalozzi  to  improve  the  heart  and  dL^po- 
sitions,  arc  extremely  simple  and  extremely  obvious,  yet,  simple  as  they 
are,  and  infallible  as  is  their  operation,  many  and  obstinate  are  the  preju- 
dices that  must  be  surmounted  ere  we  can  expect  to  see  them  generally 
adopted.  The  eifect  resulting  from  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  school  (5 
morality.  Is  what  has  been  termed  by  our  old  divines,  the  practice  of  the 
presence  of  God,  Other  children  are  taught  to  say  that  God  is  ever  p«re8- 
ent:  but  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  are  taught  to  know  and  to  feel  in  iheir 
hearts  that  *'  in  God  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  bi»ing. "  This  con- 
viction is  impressed  and  riveted  in  their  minds,  so  as  never  to  be  for  a 
single  moment  obscured,  nor  does  this  lK.lief  produce  in  them  the  slavife^h 
fear  which  so  naturally  leads  to  a  gloomy  superstition ;  neither  does  it 
produce  any  tendency  to  that  enthusiasm  which  expends  its  fires  in  the 
fervid  and  "useless  blaze  of  ecstacy.  It  is  productive  simply  of  the  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  gratitude  ami  love,  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  the 
divine  protection  which  inspires  courage  and  confidence,  and  that  anlgnt 
desire  of  divine  approbation  which  leads  to  the  practice  of  ever^'  virtue. 

A  NATIVE  OP  CLINTON  COUNTY. 

In  tho  AcadeTtncian  for  February  13,  1819,  "A  Native  of  Clin' 
ton  County j^^  N.  Y.,  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  Pestalozzi  in 
these  words: 

Messrs.  A.  &  J.  W.  Picket: 

In  your  fourteenth  number,  there  appeared  a  very  brief  view  of  the 
method  of  instruction  devised  by  Pestalozzi.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
very  ample  account  of  the  Institute  at  Yverdun,  by  M.  Jullicn.  printed  in 
the  French  language,  at  Milan,  in  .1812.  I  have  also  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Spanish,  entitled  ErjMfdcion  del  mctodo  Elenu-ntal  de  Henru/ue  Pf»- 
tcUozzi,  d'c.fpor  Chavannes,  1807.  I  possess  also  about  twenty  volumes  of 
the  diilcrent  books  of  instruction  in  thut  method,  in  the  German  language: 
the  method  pervading  all  parts  of  Germany;  and  a  book  of  instruction 
has  just  fallen  into  my  hands  entitled  PcstaloezTs  Jntuitire  Jttlations  of 
Numbers.  Part  1,  which  has  been  translate<i  from  the  German  or  French 
into  English,  and  printed  as  the  foUowingwill  show:  "Dublin:  sold  by 
Martin  Keene,  bookseller.  College  Green;  Thomas  Bower.  No.  6T  Lower 
Gardiner  street;  and  at  the  Committee-IIouse  for  Charitable  Societies, 
No.  16  Upper  Sackvillo-street,  1817." 

My  purpose  in  noticing  those  books  is  with  the  double  view  of  exciting 
attention  to  the  must  cfllcient  method  of  education  that  human  genius  has 
hitherto  devised;  and  to  show  that  a  methwl  of  education  scarcely  known 
in  this  country  has  spread  over  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  German  v.  obtained 
great  attention  in  France,  found  patronage  even  in  Spain,  auif  has  found 

*Thi9  remark  oniiht  to  claim  the  Bcrioas  attention  of  every  pereon  conceruetl  In  tlw 
deTcIopmeiit  of  tho  infant  mind.  Tho  lla^h  of  li^t  thrown  upon  the  enbjcct  la  i^nfflcient 
to  di^pol  the  dnrkno>>8  that  hovcn^  over  nio^t  placeB  of  inntmctioa  in  our  coiiutr)-;  bst  as 
the  li^ht  begiuB  to  prevail,  our  ecboola  are  becoming  better. 
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regard  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  become  an  object  of  concern  to  charitable 
foundation. 

The  sketcli  which  you  have  given  is  corroborated  by  the  work  of 
JuUien,  vol.  1,  p.  107,  and  vol.  2,  p.  305.  Having  had  some  opportuni- 
ties to  form  opinions  upon  the  emciency  and  uncqualed  effect  on  the 
tender  minds  of  young  persons  between  six  and  sixteen  years  old,  I  am 
induced  to  invite  your  attention  to  it  at  this  time,  when  there  is  at  least  an 
avowal  of  the  necessity  of  some  system  adapted  to  teach  to  youth  the 
rudiments  of  necessary  knowledge  in  a  comprehensive  and  effectual 
manner. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  are  simplicity  and 
truth.  Simplicity  in  the  mode  of  inducing  the  mind  to  be  instructed,  to 
seek  for  knowledge,  and  to  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  truly,  and 
not  ambiguously  nor  imperfectly.  Whatever  is  thus  inculcated  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  repeated,  it  becomes  an  indestructible  part  of  the 
stock  of  rational  ideas,  which  fade  only  with  the  decay  of  life. 

Connected  with  those  principles  of  simplicity  and  truth  are  the  modes 
and  means  by  which  the  bunnens  of  education  is  insensibly  prosecuted 
without  any  restraints  or  vexations  or  force;  knowledge  is  acquired  by 
means  which  assure  the  appearance  and  carry  all  the  gratification  of  rec- 
reation. In  a  word,  the  mind  is  led  without  perceiving  the  delicate  film 
which  is  proved  to  be  competent  to  conduct  it;  the  health  is  preserved  by 
the  exercises  which  enter  into  the  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  constitu- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  strengthened,  while  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and  Uie 
temper  secured  in  habitual  contentedness  and  cheerfulness. 

This  general  view  of  the  method  does  not  depend  on  the  authority  of 
books;  it  is  the  fmit  of  my  own  observation  and  experience  when  I  had  a 
tender  interest  in  two  of  the  innocent  pupils  who  derived  benefits  there- 
from which  will  continue  during  their  lives,  and  which  I  regret  that 
peculiar  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to  pursue  up  to  a  complete 
course. 

In  the  particular  branches  of  instruction,  the  eye  and  ear  and  tongue  of 
the  pupil  are  all  engaged  in  a  manner  adapted  to  each  subject,  and  sev- 
eral subjects  follow  in  an  unperceived  order,  adapted  each  to  sustain 
either  some  previous  study  or  to  prepare  for  that  which  is  to  come.  The 
usual  lessons,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  for  children  of  five  or  seven  years 
old,  are  the  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  members  and  parts  of  the 
individual.  A  work  especially  adapted  to  this  first  class  of  mstruction, 
and  called  The  Mother's  Book,  is  published;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  tuition 
of  the  school,  because,  although  mothers  usually  teach  their  children  to 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left;  and  their  fingers  from  their 
thumbs;  yet  even  this  mother-taught  knowledge  is  itself  defective,  and 
men  grow  in  years  frequently  without  the  knowledge  of  ttie  proper  names 
of  anv  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  unless  some  professional  pursuit  ren- 
ders the  acquisition  indispensable.  When  mothers  shall  have  obtained  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  book  that  bears  this  title,  of  course  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  in  the  school. 

Aasociated,  but  by  succession,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  person,  is  the 
knowledge  of  interior  forms  or  objects;  those  whicn  present  themselves  to 
the  sight,  which  makes  an  impression  on  that  sense,  but  which  require  to 
be  analyzed  to  render  the  impression  distinct  and  discrimination  durable. 
This  method  is  here  manifested  in  all  its  jperfectness  and  beauty, — and  the 
latent  sparks  of  intellect  are  drawn  forth  with  an  effect  that  pn>duccs,  in 
the  pleasures  of  an  hour,  principles  of  knowledge  which  employ  the  labor 
and  study  of  years.  Erroneous  ideas  are  barred  out  by  the  prepossession 
of  intellectual  light  and  truth.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  objects  to  be 
seen  are  trees,  houses,  rocks,  or  animals,  how  are  those  different  objects-  so 
discriminated  from  each  other  as  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  name.  By  a 
question,  this  is  soon  brought  forth.  It  is  discovered  that  every  object 
has  a  form ;  and  another  question  discovers  that  idl  forms  have  an  exte- 
rior line  and  that  this  line  compared  with  the  exterior  line  of  another 
object  is  the  first  sensible  difference.    It  is  discovered  that  houses  are 
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composed  in  their  exterior  forms  of  straight  lines,  generally ;  that  rocks 

"  that  animals,  besides  bein^  of  diflferent 


are  composed  of  mixed  lines;  and  that 

forms,  have  also  the  principle  of  life,  of  which  care  is  taken  to  prepare 

the  mind,  further  notice  will  be  taken. 

These  exercises  produce  new  questions  on  other  visible  properties  of 
objects — among  these  are  colors,  and  lights  and  shade  are  touched  upon: 
heights,  extension,  and  magnitudes,  grow  out  of  these  inquiries:   and 
curiosity  leads  the  teacher  to  try  his  hand  at  describing  some  object,  by 
lines  on  a  Hlatc  or  prepared  board;  many  castles  arc  built  in  the  air  and 
as  speedily  demolished ;  trees  are  described,  and  it  l)ecomes  necessary  to 
discriminate  the  difference  between  kinds  of  trees,  for  Uie  same  kind  of 
lines  will  not  describe  the  oak  and  the  pine;  and  to  discover  other  peculi- 
arities affords  an  occasion  for  a  ramble  in  the  fields,  when  the  first  impres- 
sions of  natural  history  are  made,  by  comparing  plants,   leaves,  bark, 
brambles,  etc.     The  first  elements  of  geology  are  formed  in  those  unpre- 
meditated  walks  or  sport  of  innocent  pastime;  insects  and  fish  are  intro- 
duced to  the  mind  by  inquiries  suited  to  the  state  of  the  little  philoso- 
phers' knowledge. 

But  it  is  after  the  return  from  those  rambles  that  the  hand  is  led  to 
trace  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  and  to  discover  that  practico  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  lines  of  any  form  at  will.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  geometry  commence  their  initiatory  course  at  that  moment 
when  it  is  perceived  that  lines  have  proportional  lengths  in  sj'mmetrical 
bodies,  and  that  it  is  necessary  even  to  describe  in  oral  language  the 
length,  the  direction,  or  inclination  or  position  of  a  line.  The  exercises 
on  the  principle  of  forms  is  begun  by  drawing  a  line  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  this  leads  to  the  proportional  quantities  of  all  measurea 

Should  this  unpremeditated  sketch  be  deemed  of  any  use,  and  that  a 
continuation  will  be  acceptable,  you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

A  Native  of  Clinton  County. 

In  the  succeeding  numbers  (for  March,  p.  263;  April,  p.  283; 

May,  p.  295;   June,  p.  312;   July,  p.  327;   September,  p.  345) 

under  the  general  title  of  <<Pestalozzi,'*  different  aspects  of  his 

system  are  very  clearly  presented.     In  one  of  the  last  of  the  seriesi 

No.  6,  for  July  10,  1810,  the  author  adds: 

1  possess  more  than  thirty  volumes  in  the  German  language,  containii^ 
the  details  of  the  instruction,  which  I  would  cheerfiilly  give  to  any  insu- 
tution  or  publisher,  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  be  translated, 
printed,  and  publishea.  And  the  gift  would  be  a  free  offering,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  be  known  in  so  doing,  my  only  interest  in  obtaining  those  works 
from  Europe  being  to  promote  knowledge,  without  any  view  to  pecuniaiy 
advantaire. 

I  notice  the  extent  of  the  publications,  for  these  reasons:  first,  to  show 
that  where  so  many  works  have  already  been  published,  that  the  method 
must  have  made  very  considerable  progress;  secondlv,  to  show  how  inad- 
ecjuate  a  few  essays  must  be  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the  method  in 
all  its  details;  but  there  is  also  a  third  reason,  which  is  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  details  should  be  so 
minute. 

As  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Plato,  who  dismissed  a  hearer  because 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  geometry  disqualified  him  from  comprehend- 
ing his  lectures,  the  defective  methods,  or  want  of  all  method  in  other 
modes  of  education,  require  to  be  supplied  in  a  method  which  does  not  per- 
mit any  progression  of  a  pupil  from  one  study  or  one  bench  to  another  until 
he  actually  understands  the  immediate  study  of  the  class,  in  which  he  has 
been  at  exercise.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  voluminous  comae 
of  thirty  volumes  renders  the  labor  of  the  pupil  more  excessive  than  the 
system  of  common  education,  which,  commencing  with  grammar  and  the 
reading  of  Virgil,  and  in  arithmetic  with  the  ordinary  treatises  and  tht 
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elementary  mathematics  of  the  colleges,  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  books 
in  each  department.  But  the  modeti  of  practice  by  tlie  master,  the  labor 
of  gcttinij;  by  rote,  the  examinations,  the  exercises  in  false  and  in  correct 
grammar,  parsing,  etc.,  are  not  taken  into  the  estimate  of  this  comparison; 
l)ut,  if  all  these  exercises  of  the  common  mode  were  written  down,  and 
the  hours  duly  regisieretl,  employed  by  the  pupil  after  the  usual  hours  of 
school,  it  woiUd  be  found  that  fifty  volumes  would  not  contain  them. 
Hut  in  the  works  of  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  besides  that  there  is  no 
acquiring  lessons  by  mere  rote,  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  which  educa- 
tion is  intende<l  to  convey  is  taught  in  the  actual  exercises  in  which  the 
vfjice,  the  eife,  the  mr,  and  the  fiend,  are  all  brought  into  action,  and  the 
understanding,  the  analytic  faculty,  is  publicly  exercised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  minute  properties  and  nature  of  things;  grammar,  for 
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cfa.sses  to  which  words  belong;  the  nature  of  the  classification,  its  pur- 
pose, and  even,  when;  there  are  various  opinions  or  classification  of  terms, 
the  nature  of  those  distinctions  are  investigateii  and  referred  to  the  nature 
and  signification  of  words  as  the  medium  of  communication  between 
minds. 

rROFRSaOR  GRI8COM. 

In  1818  and  1819,  Prof.  John  Griscom*  spent  a  year  in  the 
most  industrious  and  tliouglitful  inspection  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  charitable  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  and  published  an  account  of  the  same  in  two 
voluniejf  under  tlie  title  of  a  "  Year  in  Kurojiey  No  one  volume 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  so  wide  an  influ- 
ence} on  the  development  of  our  educational,  reformatory,  and 
preventive  measures,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  this. 

VISIT  TO  YVKUDUN  IN  OCTOBER,  1818. 

Breakfast  finished,  our  first  and  chief  concern  here  was  to  visit  the  cel- 
ebrated institute  of  Pestalozxi.  This  establishment  occupies  a  large  castle, 
the  use  of  which  wsis  granteii  to  Pestalozzi  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  when 
the  town  of  Yverdun  was  included  in  that  canton,  and  the  government 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  now  belongs,  continues  the  grant.  On 
entering  the  castle.  We  were  invited  into  a  private  room.  I  gave  my  let- 
ters to  the  person  in  attendance,  who  took  them  immediately  to  the  chief. 
The  goo<i  old  man  soon  came  in,  seized  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  see- 
ing my  hat  on  my  head,  he  pointed  to  it  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy,  with  his 
eyes  almost  filled  with  tears.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  interpret  this  emo- 
tion, and  asked  him  if  he  wished  me  to  take  it  off.  He  answered  very 
earnestly,  '*  No,  no,  no,  keep  it  on,  you  are  right."  He  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  us,  and  as  he  speaks  French  very  imperfectly,  and  with  an  indis- 
tinct accent,  he  said  he  would  call  Monsieur  Greaves  to  talk  with  us. 
This  gentleman  soon  came  and  entered  immediately  into  a  detail  of  the 
institution,  its  principles,  its  spirit,  its  arrangement,  etc.  He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and,  as  1  found  upon  inquiry,  brother  to  the  lady  whom  I  had 
seen  at  Lausanne.  He  has  been  some  weeks  with  Pestalozzi,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  understanding  his  system  thoroughly,  in  order  to  aid  a  sister 
ni  England  in  the  education  of  her  children.  lie  enters  warmly  into  its 
concerns,  and  will  lx»  useful  in  making  it  l>etter  known.  He  explained  to 
us  very  clearly  the  leading  ideas  and  views  of  human  nature,  which 


*For  memoir  of  Prof.  Qriecom*B  long  and  oitelbl  oducationnl  career,  bcc  Bamard':t 
American  Jaurnnl  if  Bklmation^  Vol.  VIlKai4-JM7. 
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induced  Pestalozzi  to  liecoinc  an  instnictor  of  youth.     The  two  gmt 
instrunioiits  with  which  hi;  works  aro  faith  an(f  low.     He  di.scarus  the 
motives  of  ambition  und  emulation  as  unnecessar}',  and   as   tendiair  to 
counteract  the  sentiment  of  good-will  toward  others.     He  thinks  then*  i^. 
enough  in  tlie  intuitive  understanding  of  every  child  to  iirconiph*>h  thci 
complete  growth  and  maturity  of  its  faculties,  if  it,s  re:isoii  Imj  proixTlyJ 
trained  and  nourishe<l^  and  not  warpe<i  by  injudicious  tri*:itnient.     The 
conmion  plans  of  education  he  regards  as  too  artificial,  too  w  i<Ie  a  flcparr- 
ure  from  nature. /Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  iiiemorv,  while  the 
imagination  is  too  much  neglectedV  If  the  native  feelings  of  Hui  lM*ari  arc 
alloweii  to  oxKjrate,  under  the  donnnion  of  the  native  |M)wers  of  the  ziiind. 
drawn  out  and  cxpanthKl  by  faith  and  love,  the  child  iscomi>etout  of  itsi-lf 
to  arrive  gnidually  at  the  most  correct  ami  important  conchi^ioiis   in 
religion  and  science.    Th«Te  is  a  native  and  inherent  life,  wiiich  only 
requin.'S  to  be  cherished  by  genial  tn^tment,  to  bring  it  iuto   the   full 
attainment  of  truth,  and  to  the  utmost  p<Tfection  of  its  l>ein.i^.     He  tht-n' 
fore  insists  up(m  tlie  greatest  pains  being  taken  to  draw  out  this  nativi- 
life  and  to  preserve  it  in  full  vigor.     There  is  a  constant  (Janirer  uf  urgini; 
the  child  forward  beyond  its  natural  strength,  of  anticiimlin^  its  conclu- 
sions and  thus  weakening  its  confidence  in  its  own  powers.     In  the  plana; 
he  adopts  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  heart./ The  understand ing  is  to  Ik- 
thoroughly  reachcid,  and  then  the  memory  will  take  care  of  itself./ 

His  school  c<msisls  at  present  of  about  ninety  boys,  Qerman,  Prussion. 
French,  Swiss.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  is  divided  hito  four 
principal  classes,  according  to  the. attainments  of  the  pupils.  Thcsse 
classes  an^  sulwlivided  into  others.  ^There  are  seven  s<:hooln»oms  in  the 
castle,  aud  twelve  ttrachors  or  j)rofessors./Hi8  head  profcswor,  Josepli 
Schmidt,  has  been  brought  up  in  the  institution,  and  is  a  vc-rj'  eflicieut 
and  worthy  man.  He  is  a  native  of  one  of  the  German  cantr»ns,  and 
speaks  and  writes  perfectly  the  Cicrman  and  French.  He  is  a  man  of 
mo(h'st  demeanor  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  institution.  He  has  wriftrn 
treatis<*s  on  several  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  adapted  to  its 
metho<ls. 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  different  school-rooms,  witnes>.ing  the 
ex(*rcises  of  the  scholars.  /Very  few  books  are  used,  as  it  is  expected  ihi' 
childnMi  can  read  well  before  they  come  there./  But  to  descrilKi  the  nuNles 
of  teaching,  so  as  to  render  them  clearly  intelligible,  would  require  much 
more  time  and  space  than  I  can  possibly  allot  to  it,  were  I  ever  so  com- 
petent to  make  it  known.  We  saw  the  e.xtrcLses  of  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  mathematics,  lessons  in  nnisi^and  gymnastics,  something  of 
geography,  Fn-uch,  I^tin,  and  (lerman.  To  teach  a  school  in  the  way 
j)ra(^ticed  here,  without  book,  and  almost  entirely  by  verUd  instruction, 
IS  extremely  laborious. /The  teacher  must  be  constantly  with  the  child, 
always  talkmg,  (piestioning,  explaniing,  and  n'peating.  The  pupils.  h(»w 
ever,  by  this  pnxress,  are  brought  into  very  close  intimnc}'  with  the 
instructor.  Their  ca])acilie8,  all  their  fiiculties  and  propensities.  lK.>coine 
laid  open  to  his  obsiTvation.  This  gives  him  an  :ulvantago  which  canni»t 
possibly  be  g:iined  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  schools  an?  penendlj' 
taught.  The  children  look  well,  appear  ver^'contentcHl,  and  appan'Utly. 
live  in  great  harmony  one  with  anotl^T;  which,  considering  the  dive^iiy 
of  national  character  and  temj>er  here  colle(;ted,  can  Ikj  attributed  oidy  to 
the  spirit  of  love  and  affection  which  sways  the  breast  of  the  prinriftid 
of  the  institution,  aud  extends  its  lH>nign  influence  throughout  all  ihe 
departments.  In  the  aftern(H)n  we  weiit  with  Pestalozzi,  Gn-avcs,  and 
Hu(;h()l/.  a  (icrnian  cU'rgyman  (who  is  here  on  a  visit  to  the  institution),  ami 
one  or  two  others,  to  visit  a  frec^  s4'hool  of  twelve  (»r  fourtcM.'n  childn>u  i\  hith 
Pi'staloz'/i  Ikls  establisliiMl  in  the  villagi4  of  CJMidy,  at  a  short  distance 
from  th('  castle.  These  are  children  taken  from  the  fandli«^  of  p<H)r  ik*** 
ph*,  si'lecrted  on  accr)uiit  of  thrir  cliMracter  and  talents,  in  order  to  be  whi- 
cate<l  lus  teachers,  with  a  view  to  extend  and  pen^etuate  the  principles  ami 
ojirration  of  the  systc^m.  One-half  of  them  are  boys  and  the  other  half 
girls.     Their  principal  instructor  is  a  sister  of  S<'hmidt,  the  chief  muster, 
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in  excee<ling  clever  and  interesting  young  wonmn.  She  lias  another  siMer 
:ilso  Avith  her,  younger  tlian  lierwMf.  who  will  soon  become  ({iialilied  to 
ad  as  an  instructor.  These  pimils  were  exercised  before  us.  in  drawing, 
in  arilhnielic,  and  in  music.  The  girls,  seated  round  a  table,  and  bu.sy 
with  their  needh's,  had  questions  in  arithmetic  given  them  by  the  mistress, 
whicli  they  wer(»  to  solve  by  their  heads.  They  are  thu.s  UhI  on  from  the 
most  simple  beginnings  to *c(miprehend  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and 
to  work  questions  witli  great  exjKTtness,  solely  by  a  mental  proces.s.  A 
male  teacher  is  provided  ifor  the  boys,  though  the  mistress  often  assists  in 
the  instruction.  This  little  school  promises  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  of 
.M'rvice  to  the  Pestalozzian  cause.  We  were  much  pleased  with  its  appear- 
ance, and  with  the  assurance  it  affords,  that  whatever  there  is  of  value  and 
importance  in  this  system  will  not  be  lost. 

The  success  of  this  mode  of  instruction,  greatly  depends  on  the  per- 
sonal (lualitications  of  those  who  undertake  to  conduct  it.  There  is  nothing 
of  mechanism  in  it.  as  in  the  J^ncasterian  plan;  no  laving  down  of  precise 
rules  for  managing  classes,  etc.  ^  \<  j*]]  ynind  «"^  fiitfljup"  Its  arrange- 
ments nuist  always  depend  on  the  ages,  talents,  and  terapei-s  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  recpure.  on  the  part  of  the  teachei*8  the  most  diligent  and  faithful 
attention.  AlM)ve  all,  it  requires  that  the  teacher  should  consider  himsi'lf 
MS  the  father  and  bosom  friend  of  his  pupils,  and  to  be  animated  with  the 
most  atTectionate  desires  for  their  gomf.  Pestalozzi  himself  is  all  this. 
His  heart  glows  with  such  a  spirit  that  the  good  old  man  can  hardly 
refrain  from  bestowing  kisses  on  all  with  whom  he  is  concerned.  He 
holds  out  his  hands  to  hisj)ui)ils  on  every  occasion,  and  they  love  him  as 
a  child  loves  its  mother.  Qlis  plan  of  teaching  is  just  tit  for  the  domestic 
firesi»le,  with  a  father  or  mother  in  the  center,  and  a  circle  of  liappy  chil- 
dren around  them.  He  is  awarQj)f  this,  and  wishes  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  plan  to  every  parent^  Pestiilozzi  is  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
It  has  been  quite  unfortunate  for  the  progress  of  his  system  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  he  pays  so  little  attention  to  exteriors,  regarding  dress,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  as  of  no  moment,  provided  the  mind  and  lieart  be  right^ 

The  weather  continuing  wet,  we  rt»solved  to  wait  till  the  morrow,  and 
take  the  diligence  to  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Much  of  the  day  was  spent 
at  the  castle,  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  in  conversation  with  Greaves.  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  we  attended,  last  evening,  to  the  religious  exercise 
which  terminates  the  business  of  the  day.  The  scholars  iissembled  in 
a  room  called  the  chapel,  but  very  simply  furnished  with  benches  and 
a  table.  When  all  were  collected.  Pestalozzi,  directing  his  face  chiefly 
to  the  boys,  began  to  speak  in  German,  moving  about,  from  side  to  side, 
directing  his  attention  for  some  time  to  the  boys  on  his  right  and  then 
advancing  toward  those  on  his  left.  This  moticm,  backward  and  forward, 
(rontiuued  about  twenty  minutes;  he  was  constantly  speaking,  and  some- 
times with  considerable  earnestness.  It  was  altogether  unintelligible  to 
me,  but  1  afterward  learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  recapitulation  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  noticing  particularly  everj'thing  of  moment,  and 
intermingling  the  whole  withjiliortpniyers,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  discourse.  \lf,  for  example,  any  of  the  boys  had  quar- 
reled or  behaved  unseemly  to  each  other,  or  to  their  teacher,  he  would 
speak  to  the  ca.sc.  and  accompany  his  remarks  with  a  pious  ejaculation. 
It  is  probable  that  he  sometimes  engages  more  formally  in  this  exercise. 
As  it  wju<<,  it  api>eared  to  giun  the  whole  attention  of  his  audience.  It 
was  concluded  l)y  reading  from  a  small  book  what  appeared  to  be  a  hymn 
or  i).silmp 

A  comj)any  of  English  visitors  attende<l  at  the  castle  to-day,  consisting 
of  men  and  women.  The  boys  iH*rfonned  some  of  their  gymn:istic  exer- 
eises  befon;  tli(?m,  consisting  chiefly  of  simple  but  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  the  aiTus,  legs,  feet,  head,  etc.,  stepping,  marching,  turning, 
and  jumping,  all  intended  to  exercise  the  various  muscles  which  give 
motion  to  the  limbs  and  head,  and  to  make  the  boys  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  all  those  movements.  This  exercise  took  place  in  one  of  the 
large  bedrooms.     We  attended,  by  invitation,  last  evening,  a  lecture  ^Yen 
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by  Schmidt,  thf  bond  loaclior.  to  a  mimbor  of  vounsr  nioii.  among  whom 
wfre  four  Itussians,  sent  by  tho  Emporor,  to  gnm  in  format  ion  in  EnirlaDd 
ami  otbiT  count rirs  rolativo  to  the  hvsi  morl(^H  of  t(>a<-hiug.  Thfy  h;ul 
l)Ocn  in  England,  and  spoko  our  laniruago  tolenil)ly  well.  Tlio  h-<*'iun-> 
arr  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  prineiples  and  pn.H*ess<*s  adoptcil  in  th« 
Pestalo7i/ian  institution. 

We  had  the  <-ompany.  tliis  evrnin;r,  at  our  lodi^in^js.  of  Frrdrii«k 
Bueholz,  who  was  lately  a  eha])1ain  to  tli«^  king's  <T(>rniau  legion  in  Knir 
land.  He  had  been  some  time  with  Pest alozzi,  and  wjis  able  to  givr  n^ 
more  information  with  rt'sj)eet  to  some  i)arts  of  tli«*  system  tbjiu  wi?  could 
obtain  bv  a  sliort  visit  to  the  school  itsiMf. 

We  have  had  at  our  table  d'hote,  durinir  the  la.st  two  davs,  ten  or  ti;\elv«' 
t)oys,  with  their  three  precei>tors,  constituting  a  boanling-scluK)!  at  Genevn. 
Tliey  are  on  an  excursion  round  the  lake  of  Geneva,  taking  Y venlun  in 
the  way.  They  came  to  this  place  on  f'K>t.  through  the  nnu,  and  intend«H| 
to  ])erform  the  whole  journey  (m  foot:  but.  the  weather  c(mt  Inning  ver} 
wet,  they  wenl  off  this  mornnig  in  carriages.  One  of  them  in  a  young 
prince  of  Wirtemburg,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  of  plain  juvirnilc  man 
ners.  no  extraordinary  talent,  but  apparently  of  an  amiable  temper. 

We  left   Yverduu  in  the  diligence,  after  going  again  to  the  cnstle.  and 
taking  leave  of  sf)me  of  tlH^  professors.     Pastalo/.zi  was  not  in;  he  liad 
been  to  see  us  at  the  inn,  but  missed  <»f  us.  /Before  we  .set  oiT,  however, 
the  good  old  man  came  down  again,  and  parted  with  us  very  affection 
ately.     In  the  cours<'  of  two  days  which  we  have  sjx^nt  at  the  castle  lie 
several  times  press(»d  my  hand  to  his  li]>s,  and  wemwl  to  possess  all  the  . 
love  and  fervency  of  a  tnie  disciple  in  the  <'ause  in  which  he  is  engsigetl./ 
If  his  jMTSonal  tafents,  address,  and  management  were  equal  either  to  his 
genius  or  his  zeal,  his  intluenee  would  have  Ix'cn  much  greater  even  than 
it  has  iK'cn.     Nevertheless,  the  jH*ri(Hl  of  his  life  and  labors  iv ill,  I  fully 
Ix.'lieve.  be  hereafter  regarded  jis  a  most  imi>ortant  epoch  in  Ihc  history  of 
educ^Uicm.     AVhen  his  principles  come  to  be  more  generally  understixxl. 
they  Avill  be  found  to  contain  nuich  that  is  extremely  valuable.     It  is  to 
l)e  feared,  however,  that  many  years  will  .still  elaj)S(.?  liefore  the  world  is 

Fut  in  posst\ssion  of  a  complete  explanatory  view  of  his  whcdc  system, 
le  does  not  himself  po.s.se.ss  the  faculty  (as  Ihicholz  informed  me)  of  ■ 
<*xplaining  in  familiar  and  intelligible  terms  his  own  prineiplej*.  He  con- 
ceives with  wond(Tful  acuteness,  and  <'xpress<'S  himself  in  language  of 
exiraonlinary  force  and  energ}';  but  it  requires  a  deep  and  steady  atten- 
tion to  be  abl(>  to  embnice  his  whole  m(>aning.  II<^  ha.s  publisli(>d'largely 
in  explanation  and  in  su]>]mrt.  of  his  plans  of  instnic'tion;  but  there  is  so 
nuich  of  vernacular  pith — of  idiomatic  force,  and  peculiarity  in  his  glrlc 
and  manner,  iis  to  render  it  rather  dillicult  to  read  him.  and  still  more' so 
to  tmiislate  his  writings.  He  is  now.  however,  anxious  to  have  all  his  works 
translatiKl  into  Knglisli,  fully  believing  that  the  merit  of  his  plans  will  be 
better  understocKl,  and  his  principles  more,  industriously  supported,  by  the 
English  nation  than  by  his  own  jH'ople.  His  career  has  bet»n  nisirke(l 
with  perplexities.  He  hits  had  to  .struggle  intensely  against  poverty,  neg- 
lect, prejudice,  and  gi-oss  misrei)resentation:  but  his  patience,  his' meek 
ne.ss,  his  persevenincre,  his  ardent  love  of  his  fellow-cre-atures,  have  borne 
him  through  all  his  trials;  and  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  the 
i'e])utation  of  his  school  is  now  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  it  ever  has 
been.  Towartl  those  who  have  gimerously  c<mtributed,to  aid  him  in  his 
pecuniary  difllcullies  his  heart  glows  with  the  liveliest  gratitude.  Of 
two  of  my  acquaintances,  one  of  London,  and  the  other  or  Philadelphia, 
who  lia<l  thus  befriended  him,  he  could  not  speak  without  emotion. 

Prof.  Griscom,  in  his  account  of  Fellenberg's  Institution  at 
Ilofwyl,  and  particularly  of  the  School  of  Wehrli,  romarks,  that 
Pcstalozzi^s  methods  of  instruction  wcro  followed  in  both. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION— PUPIL  AND  TEACHER.  rjgj 

LETTER  FROM  MRS.    LUCT  LANE  AI.LBN,  b.  1791. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  glad,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  give 
some  reminiscences  of  my  school  days,  both  as  pupil  and  teacher. 

Summer  School — Good  Manners. 

Eighty-four  years  ago  last  summer  (1879)  I  commenced  going  to  a  dis- 
trict s<rhool  in  Scituate,  Mass..  and  continued  summer  and  winter  until  1 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  During  the  summer  term  all  the  pupils  car- 
ried sowing  or  knitting,  and  had  regular  stints.  Mine  at  one  time,  1 
remember,  was  twenty  "perls"  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same  in  tlie 
afttTnoon.  I  think  some  of  the  time  I  must  have  nearly  earned  my  l>oard 
by  sewing,  as  my  father  having  a  number  of  apprentices,  my  sister  and  I 
made  all  their  shirts,  and  did  most  of  the  family  sewing. 

As  the  most  that  we  studied  in  school  was  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing, we  had  a  good  deal  of  time  for  work.  In  addition  to  the  above 
branches,  we  had  general  exercises  in  learning  Abbreviations,  Key-sheet, 
Rules  for  Punctuation,  Names  of  the  Towns  in  the  County,  Public  Offi- 
cers, and  Good  Manners. 

No  arithmetic  or  geography  was  taught  at  that  time.  I  think  as  much 
attention  was  given  to  teaching  good  manners  as  to  anything  else.  We 
were  practiced  in  "  making  our  manners "  going  in  and  out  of  school, 
and  to  strangers  passing  by  when  we  were  out  at  play.  Sometimes  the 
pui)ils  would  arrange  themselves  in  a  line  and  bow  or  courtesy  all  together 
when  the  minister  or  a  prominent  person  passed.  We  were  requested  to 
go  directly  home  from  school  and  *'  make  our  manners"  to  our  parents. 
All  the  books  I  can  remember  using  were  Webster's  spelling-book,  the 
New  England  Primer,  the  American  Preceptor,  and  the  Bible,  which  the 
tf>Jiolicr  or  older  scholars  read  aloud  every  morning. 

In  the  summer  school  I  was  taught  every  variety  of  sewing,  and  I  have 
now  my  "sampler"  that  I  made  at  that  time,  which  gives  specimens  of 
uiiiiiy  kinds  of  fancy  and  useful  needlework.  They  were  as  beautiful  as 
ihi'  work  done  in  the  modem  Kindergarten,  and  more  beneficial,  I  think, 
a>^  it  combined  the  useful  with  tlie  beautifuL 

It  instilled  into  our  minds  while  young  the  idea  that  all  should'do  their 
part  towanls  the  family  support^ — to  give  as  well  as  receive.  This  prac- 
tice has  had  much  to  do  in  forming  what  is  called  the  New  England 
character. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  I  cannot  remember  of  seeing  any  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  summer  school,  and  but  little  in  the  winter.  My  aunt  for 
a  number  of  years  engaged  and  examined  all  the  teachers.  In  the  sum- 
mer school  the  te^icher  was  paid  $1.00  a  week  and  her  board:  the  money 
was  collected  from  the  families  according  to  the  number  of  children  sent, 
and  not  by  a  tax  upon  the  district 

Winier  School. 
When  I  was  thirteen  my  parents  moved  to  Sudbury,  Mass.,  where  I 
attended  school  three  winters  to  students  from  Harvard  College,  lion. 
GJeorge  Morey,  Henry  H.  Puller,  Esq.,  classmates  of  Edward  Everett. 
They  were  talented  men  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  As  one  object  of 
their  teaching  school  was  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  country  life,  they  visited 
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the  parents  of  their  pupils  a  good  deal  and  made  themselves  very  afjec- 
able.  Tbey  often  cjimc  to  my  father's  and  spent  the  evening  play  in.:: 
cards  and  dlsoussinp^  the  (questions  of  the  day.  These  teachers  gave  m?i<^h 
attention  to  readin.s:.  always  reading  over  every  new  i>iece  first  tliemsclves. 
I  remember  distinctly  their  reading  **  Plato,  thou  reasoncst  well,"  and 
"The  spjicious  firmament  on  high'*  of  Addison.  Here  I  studied  trmui 
mar  for  the  first  time,  and  became,  as  I  thought,  skillful  in  '*  parsing."  in 
which  the  teachers  took  groat  iuterest. 

Here  also  I  commenced  the  sludv  of  arithmetic  and  went  as  far  as  thr 
••Rule  of  Three."  We  put  all  the  rules  and  work  into  a  l>ook  c.*illed  a 
Manuscript.  These  we  took  great  pains  to  make  beautiful  by  the  use  of 
different  styles  of  writing  and  ornaments.  This  was  passed  around  tu 
the  committee  and  visitors  at  the  examination,  showing  our  peiiinan.sihip, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Then  T  commenced  Morse's  geng- 
rapliy,  which  bad  no  maps.  We  committed  to  mcftnory  such  parts  aa  the 
teacher  markeil  for  us.  This  was  supplemented  by  concert  recitations  nf 
such  facts,  arranged  by  the  tca<her,  as  the  names  of  tlie  different  Maii-s, 
and  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  their  capitals.  These  1  have  never  for- 
gtitten.  The  books  that  I  rememlwr  reading  from  were  **  The  American 
Preceptor,"  '*  Murniy's  Reader,"  *'  Columbian  Orator."  and  **  The  Beaiitie>« 
of  the  Bible."  CoriK)ni!  pimishment  was  rarely  inflicted  by  the  teachers; 
one  never  punished  a  stiiolar  during  the  winter. 

I  think  it  is  a  loss  to  the  sch(X)ls  and  also  to  the  students  of  Harvard, 
that  this  custom  of  teaching  winters  is  not  pnicticed  more  at  this  day. 

Expcrienrs  in  Teachtnff. 

Before  I  was  seventeen  years  old  I  waa  requested  to  teach  the  summer 
school  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Medfield,  Mass.     This  I  ae<^pted,  and 
was  examined  by  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  in  reading,  writing;,  spelling. 
grammar,  and  sewing.     Geography  and  arithmetic  were  not   taught  at 
that  time  in  the  summer  schools.     B<^tween  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  attended. 
some  nearly  as  old  as  myself.     Many  of  the  boys  and  all   of  the  girls 
l)rought  work — straw -braiding,  sewing,  and  knitting.     I  taug:ht   in  that 
town  four  summers — until  I  married — never  taking  a  stick  into  fschool  or 
infiicting  corporal  punishment,  as  many  of  my  pupils  now  living  can 
testify.     I  was  invited  home  with  the  children  very  often,  and  my  succtjsA 
in  discipline  I   think  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  parents,  and  also  to  the   fact   that    all    of  the 
pupils  were  busy  at  some  work  when  not  at  their  books.    My  "sampler," 
which  was  miide  while  a  pupil  at  Scituate,  was  copied  by  many  of  the 
girls,  and  my  teaching  generally  was  very  much  as  I  had  been  taught 
myself. 

I  att4>nded  singing  school  and  sung  in  the  choir  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  in  this  his  native  place.  Although  not  a 
church-member,  I  was  expec^ted  to  attend  the  Friday  lecture  before  com- 
munion.    At  such  times  the  school  was  left  in  charge  of  the  older  pnpils. 

*For  the  mode  of  mying  the  Catcchlem  to  the  dcrsymen  in  thofe  dayB  soe  Dr.  Clatke*B 
nd(lrc»H  before  the  New  England  TTintorlc-Oenealo^rica]  Society  on  the  practice  fo  the 
|iarii*h ofWof^thimipton,  MaHP.,tD hl^ (Dr.  CTlarkeV) boyhood.  BBnwrd*e Jtamoi;  xzz,pu  SU. 
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Occasionally  Iho  pupils  were  requested  to  meet  the  clergyman  to  recite 
lUe  Assembly  catechism.  My  salary  was  one  dollar  a  week  and  my 
board,  with  the  privilege  of  working  for  my  board  and  earning  another 
dollar.     This  I  always  did,  and  remember  it  with  pleasure. 

The  parents  were  quite  interested  in  the  schools  at  that  time  and  very 
generally  attended  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Here,  as  in 
Scituate,  the  summer  school  was  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  not  by  a 
tax  upon  the  district.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  parents  and  pupils  of  the 
present  time  would  take  more  interest  and  more  would  be  accomplished 
if  a  small  tuition  was  requireil,  for,  as  a  general  thin^,  we  value  nothing 
that  costs  nothing. 

I  sometimes  question  whether  the  schools  now  fit  the  boys  and  girls  for 
the  actual  duties  of  life  better  than  seventy  years  ago.  And  when  I  hear 
my  grandchildren  talking  about  teaching  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  all  the 
*ologies,  wonder  if  they  are  more  useful  than  the  sewing  and  knitting  that 
I  was  taught  more  than  eighty  years  ago. 

Very  respectfully,        Lucy  Lane  Allen. 

Influence  of  Such  a  Mather's  Lift. 

Mr  Dkak  and  Honored  Friend: 

Brother  Joseph  has  written  you,  inclosing  a  letter  containing  the  remin- 
iscences of  our  aged  mother.  I  find  he  did  not  add  what  perhaps  you 
may  like  to  know  and  make  mention  of,  viz. :  The  probable  influence 
of  my  mother  in  determining  her  own  kith  and  kin  to  enter  the  teach- 
in!^  profession,  which  she  loved  and  was  so  successful  in  herself. 

Her  hu9})an(rs  younger  brother,  who  attended  school  to  her,  and  after- 
wards lived  under  her  influence  when  and  after  graduating  at  Harvani, 
entered  upon  the  teacher's  profession  sixty-one  years  ago,  and  has  taught 
tifty-cight  of  the  intervening  years,  and  is  now,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
ei<^ht,  a  private  tutor  in  our  school  (Mr.  Phineas  Allen).  Four  of  her 
five  sons  and  two  of  her  three  daughters  (the  other  died  at  six  years  of 
age)  have  taiiii:ht — the  girls  till  their  marriage,  and  the  sons  are  now 
teaching  in  our  school.  Geo.  E.  Allen  has  taught  forty-three  years,  Joa 
A.  Allen  has  taught  forty  years,  I  have  taught  thirty-.seven  years,  and 
James  T.  Allen  has  taught  thirty  years.  Thus  you  see  the  influence,  and 
Mother  even  now  is  interested  in  all  and  each  of  5iir  pupils.  Many  of 
her  grandchildren  are  teachers.  Very  truly  yours. . 

West  Newton,  December  5,  1879.  N.  T.  Allen. 

**  Saying  the  Catechisn^'*  Seventy- Five  Tears  Ago. 

From  Mrs.  Allen^s  Letter  as  well  as  from  other  Reminiscences 
of  Common  Schools  as  they  were  before  the  Revolution,  **  the  say- 
ing "  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  as  printed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer,  was  an  important  function  of  tlie  Common  School. 
As  a  mode  of  fixing  the  formulas  of  the  p>opular  religion  in  the 
memory  of  each  generation  for  ready  reference,  none  can  doubt 
its  efficiency;  but  for  all  pedagogical  purposes  it  seemp  to  us  absurd. 
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UETTBR  rSOM  MIB8  E.  P.  PEABODY. 

My  dear  Dr,  Barnard : — I  wish  you  would  show  historically  the  iuflu- 
cuce  which  even  a  few  families  of  superior  culture  exert  on  the  educa- 
tion of  a  community.  Not  a  few  of  the  early  colonists,  women  as 
well  as  men,  shared  iu  the  same  culture  and  the  same  responsibilities 
which  made  such  sterling  characters  as  illustrate  the  annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish commonwealth.  Many  such  families  in  New  England  kept  up 
close  intercourse  with  their  friends  in  the  old  homes  which  they  had 
left,  and  partook  of  the  same  intellectual  life,  reading  the  same  book.s, 
listening  on  Sunday  to  discourses  of  the  same  type  which  taxed  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  listeners;  mothers  teaching  or  superintending 
the  education  of  their  own  children. 

I  know  that  my  mother  had  this  kind  of  education.   Her  g^raudf'aiher 
Palmer  came  out  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(about  the  same  time  that  Oglethorpe  went  to  Georgia),  with  his  cousin 
and  brother-in-law  Richard  Cranch   who  married  the  sister  of   Mrs. 
John  Adams      I  remember  her  telling  me  that  she  never  remembered 
the  time  when  she  did  not  read  Shakespeare,  and  I  have  a  vivid  ^»icture 
of  her  as  she  described  herself  lying  on  her  stomach  on  th^  floor  of  her 
grandfather's  study,  in  Germantown,  reading  from  the  old  Ftdio,  aloud 
to  her  grandmother  when  she  was  four  years  old.     The  house  and  farm 
was  bought  for  and  forms  '*  the  snug  harbor,'*  in  the  vicinity  of  Bostcm. 
German  town  was  a  part  of  Brain  tree,  so  named  from  the  company  of 
German  manufacturers  of  glass  and  other  things,  that  the  cousiu.s  bmn^lit 
out  with  them    when  tliey  came,  and   who  were  not  scattered    till  ihe 
Revolutionary  war,  in  which  General  Palmer  took  such  ardent  part  that 
it  entirely  wrecked  his  business  and  fortune.   His  only  son  wsis  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College  at  niiietcui  years  of  age,  together  with  an  EngliNli 
cousin  of  his,  wiio  was  sent  over  to  be  educated  here;  and  my  niotlier 
was  one  of  his  nine  children,  every  one  of  whom,  at  least  the  five  girls 
were  highly  cultivated  women,  though  they  grew  up  amid  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Revolution,  and  none  of  them  went  to  school,  but  were 
pupils  of  their  father,  brothers,  and  grandmotlier  in  English  literature 
and  composition.     Three  of  them    became  distinguished   teachers  of 
young  ladies,  Mrs.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  Mrs.  Peabody  (my  moth- 
er).    I  want  to  speak  of  her  school  because   it  luul  real  merits  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  modern  schools. 

The  aim  was  History  and  Literature,  l)eginning  with  the  English, 
but  extending  backwards,  to  the  hist^^ry  and  translated  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  qualilication  for  entrance  was  to  read  Enylish 
iiiteUiyihhj ;  and  her  youngest  scholars  were  eight  and  ten  years  of  agt*. 
They  were  tiiught  to  cipher  arithmetic ;  to  write  swiftly;  geography,  first 
in  Moi*se's  and  Aiker's  geographies,  afterwards  by  maps;  drawing 
blank  nia]>s,  as  they  were  called,  where  the  names  were  omitted  and  the 
lx)uudaries  of  the  states  indicated  by  colors.  One  nice  exercise  in 
geography  was  for  the  youiiir  hnlies.  who  could  write,  to  go  on  imagin- 
urv  journeys, and  date  letters  from  cities  and  other  places  which  they 
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were  to  describe,  and  which  involved  consulting  gazetteers  and  books 
of  travel.  Siie  paid  great  attention  to  English  composition.  She 
taught  Murray's  English  Grammar,  Blair's  Khetoric  and  Kaimes  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism  ;  and  gave  exercises  on  the  vavioxiBjigttres  o/speech^  so 
called,  which  the  pupils  might  extract  from  books,  or  originate.  Other 
composition  exercises  were  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  persons, 
which  required  them  to  consult  interesting  books  of  memoirs,  Plu- 
tarch's lives,  etc.  She  would  give  them  a  few  questions  after  they  had 
prepared  themselves  by  reading,  and  required  that  answers  to  these 
should  make  a  part  of  the  composition.  These  compositions  were  the 
only  things  she  required  them  to  do  out  of  school  hours.  All  the  lessons 
in  Arithmetic,  Crrammar,  Geography  or  the  elements  of  physics  and 
natural  science  were  studied  in  the  three  hours'  morning  session. 

The  afternoons, — four  in  the  week, — were  devoted  to  reading  Ilistoi'^' 
and  Literature.  We  reful  Goldsmith's  Histories  of  England,  Greece  and 
Kome,  on  two  afternoons  in  the  week ;  and  on  two  others,  the  great 
works  of  literary  art,  the  Ilia<l  and  Odyssey,  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  etc. 
The  best  readers  had  the  privilege  of  reading,  while  the  others  did  plain 
sewing  that  ^ould  occupy  the  fingers  and  not  employ  the  mind.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  what  was  read ;  and  part  of  the 
time  was  taken  up  in  reading  pa^iers  that  she  selected  for  their  beauty 
or  interest,  from  the  Spectator^ — /^am6/«r,  and  sometimes  from  the  Edin- 
bury  and  iluarterly  Reviews; — and  accounts  of  books  from  the  old 
Monthly  Review — an  admirable  kind  of  periodical,  that  has  completely 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Whatever  wtus  charming  that  she  had  ever  read, 
she  used  to  read  or  have  read  to  the  class,  in  order  to  form  an  enthu- 
siastic tast<f  for  good  literature.  Sometimes  she  read  her  own  transla- 
tions into  moilern  English,  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  I  have  in  manuscript 
a  rendering  of  the  whole  of  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queene  "  from  her  pen  ; 
and  in  X^VA  Otis  Broaders  &  Co.  published  the  whole  of  the  "  Legend 
of  St.  George"  (Holiness);  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke  began  to  publish  in 
tlie  "  Western  Messenger,"  the  "legend of  Sir  Guyon  "  (Tem^^erance). 

My  mother  began  her  teaching  at  the  North  Andover  Academy  about 
the  yetViv  1800;  one  of  the  trustees  being  interested  in  her  favor,  by 
reading  lier  contributions  to  the  poet's  corner  of  the  Haverhill  Qazette^ 
and  hearing  that  they  were  the  productions  of  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Mrs.  J^arson  Peabody  of  Haverhill  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Cranch).  She  was  called  **  the  walking  dictionary  "  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Atkinson  Academy  to  whom  she  appeared  to  l)e  an  ex- 
haiistless  mine  of  knowledge,  and  who  used  to  go  to  her  to  get  advice 
about  their  compositions  In  180.3-4-5,  she  had  a  boarding-school  of 
lier  own  in  Billerica,  while  my  father  was  studying  his  profession. 
There  I  wjis  l>orn  in  1804 — l>eing  as  it  were  pre-nat^lly  educated  for 
the  profession  which  has  been  the  passionate  pursuit  of  my  life.  In 
1800  my  sister  Mary  was  born  in  Cambridgeport,  where  they  resided 
for  a  year  that  my  father  might  attend  the  medical  lectures  in  Boston. 
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In  1807  she  took  charge  of  the  Lynn  Academy, — and  in  1808  moved  to 
Salem,  where  she  kept  school  with  one  short  interval  till  1818. 

One  reason  why  she  gave  her  pupils  no  lessons  to  learn  out  of  school 
hours  was  because  she  taught  neither  drawing,  music,  nor  the  languages ; 
but  those  of  her  scholars  who  wished  to  learn  these  things,  took  lessons 
of  special  masters.  She  did,  howevar,  herself  draw  and  even  paint,  and 
we  all  began  to  lenni  these  things  out  of  school  hours  from  her. 

She  also  sent  me  an  hour  or  two  every  day  out  of  school  into  my 
father's  study,  to  learn  Latin  of  him,  and  she  gave  me  the  memoirs  of 
many  very  learned  women  to  read,  such  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mad- 
ame Dacier,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  Mrs.  Elizal^th 
Montague ;  and  expres8(;d  her  admiration  of  Miss  Maria   Kdgewortli, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  who  broke  the  way  of  author- 
ship for  women.     The  idea  that  w^omen  were  less  capable  of  the  higli- 
est  education  in  literature  and  science,  and  of  authorship  on  any  siil»- 
jeot,  truly  never  entered  my  mind ;  and  I  remember  the  start  of  suq^rise 
with  which  I  read  the  first  call  of  a  convention  to  8i)eak  of  "Women's 
Rights  in  1837.     It  was  sent  to  me  to  sign,  and  I  replied  that  it  seemed 
to  me  women  could  take  and  were  allowed  to  take  any  course  they  were 
litte<l  for,  if  they  chose,  and  I  said  that  I  would  change  the  title  Women's 
Rights  for  that  of  Women* s  Duties^  which,  if  thoroughly   understood 
by  them,  would  involve  their  having  the  correlative  rights,  without 
anybody's  disputing  or  hindering.    I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  make  any 
question  of    woman's  having  a  right  to  share  the  government,  when 
such  sovereigns  as  Elizabeth  of  England,  Tsal^ella  of  Spain,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  an<l  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  had  reigned  undi.sputed,  and 
commanded,  :us  they  listed,  the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  day. 
If  thoy  had  fallen  out  of  American  politics,  it  was  because  Americ4in 
jM>lil.ic«  lijul  fallen  out  of  the  moral  sphere  into  a  corrupt  hierocracy. 

But  1  have  ever  since  l>een  learning  that  the  Woman's  Rights  jwirty 
wa«<  an  inevitable  prot^^st  of  those  who  had  forecasting  thoughts  against 
laws,  (uistoniH,  and  growing  sentiments  that  operated  to  degrade  wo- 
man and  make  her  secondary  to  man  in  the  serious  work  of  life,  which 
ought  to  include  nohle  politics, — the  highest  interest  of  a  free  self-gov- 
erning nation  requiring  the  responsible  activity  of  every  man  and  of 
every  woman,  too  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  have  equal  educa- 
tion. An<l,  moreover,  since  education  for  men  has  become  scientific  as 
well  as  literary,  it  should  bo  substantially  the  same  for  both. 

Hut  I  grieve  that  education,  at  this  era,  l>oth  for  men  and  women,  is 
not  adHtpiate  t.o  the  demand  of  American  ix)litics,  because  character  is 
not  the  educational  aim  so  much  as  n at unal  science ;  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  back  upm  the  betti(.»r  class  of  schools  for  women  of 
the  past,  and  in  n<]opting  new  things,  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  the 
old.  As  we  build  higher  let  us  sink  deeper.  As  instruction  is  extended 
let  education  not  l>e  neglected.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  self-activity  of 
the  mind  was  cultivated  by  my  mother's  method  in  her  scbool.  If  not 
so  much  was  poured  \\\ — ot  T;iV\\<^x  v^w — vi\v>Y%^^^^\sws«aj5^^»Q^ 
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T  will  tell  you  how  she  managed,  in  consistency  with  lier  most  cher- 
isiied  i<k*a  that  a  young  child  should  never  be  left  to  the  care  of  igno- 
rant hirelings.  In  every  instance  siie  invited  into  the  family  some  refined 
huly,  who  was  desirous  of  more  literary  education,  tliat  she  might  her- 
self keep  school.  This  lady  was  to  have  the  care  of  the  child  during 
the  six  school  houi-s,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  to  study  and  read  and 
recite  to  my  father  or  mother,  and  share  all  the  life  and  society  of  the 
house,  which  was  always  much  frequented  by  tlie  cultivated  people 
among  whom  we  lived. 

JSho  also  always  took  one  or  two  i>oot  young  ladies  into  her  day  school 
(fraiisj  who  sewed  for  her  in  the  afternoons  while  they  listened  to  the 
reading.  Thus  she  had  her  sewing  as  well  as  nursery  work  done  **  with- 
out money  paid,"  .and  made  friends  of  many  fine  women,  who  have 
subsequently  filled  high  positions  ixs  teachers,  or  as  wives  and  mothers, 
and  exemplified  that  even  in  the  most  difficult  ciicumstauces,  **  where 
tlit-re  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.*' 

When  I  was  yet  quite  young  my  mother  gave  me  to  read  an  article 
in  the  old  Porifolio  u|>on  woman's  function  in  America,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  in  this  earlier  ]:)eriod  of  our  history,  when  our  material 
resources  were  to  l)e  developed,  and  an  unlimited  career  of  activity  in 
this,  was  opened  upon  men,  the  higher  interests  of  society  umst  be 
oared  for  by  women ;  tliat  is,  literature,  art,  and  all  the  virtues  and 
graces  that  make  society  progressive  spiritually,  morally,  and  intellec- 
tually. This  was  because  woman's  work,  being  domestic,  and  uniform, 
could  be  arranged  so  that  she  could  get  leisure  for  these  things,  while 
man's  business  being  implicated  so  much  with  public  events  no  indi- 
vidual could  control,  left  men  no  time  they  could  call  their  own,  and 
there  was  no  order  of  men  here  as  there  was  in  European  societies  who 
had  leisure  as  an  inheritance. 

I  think  this  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  woman  to  Ameri- 
can civilization  was  wifii  her  the  governing  principle,  and  she  wished 
to  impart  it  to  other  women.  The  history  of  New  England,  by  Miss 
Hannah  Adams,  was  the  first  she  gave  in  the  historical  course.  She 
used  to  say  it  was  the  only  history  in  modern  times  that  seemed  to  be 
written  on  the  principle  of  Sacred  History,  and  loved  to  compare  Abra- 
ham going  farfiier  from  the  despotism  of  Babylon  into  the  wilderness 
to  plant  a  family  by  which  *'  all  the  families  of  Uie  world  were  to  be 
blessed,"  with  the  Pilgrim  bands,  who  left  the  despotisms  of  Europe  to 
plant  a  nation  of  freemen,  by  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
to  be  finally  blessed. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  »  family  all  of  wliom  devoted 
all  their  means  to  their  country,  in  its  birth  struggle,  she  looked  upon 
national  life  as  God's  education  of  mankind,  and  it  was  the  pattern  on 
which  she  modeled  the  education  of  every  citizen. 

I  therefore  breathed  in,  from  my  mother's  arms,  the  idea,  which  Fro- 
bel  has  at  this  late  day  embodied  in  a  system,  which  is  at  once  the  high 
school  for  mothen^  and  the  primary  education  oi  YixuDavoiVi^. 
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8CnOOLS   FOR   GIRLS   AT   HINGHAM. 

You  asked  me  to  append  to  my  account  of  my  mother's  school  some 
notices  of  any  other  schools  I  knew  of  that  educated  the  noble  class 
of  the  old-fashioned  hidies  o[  Boston  and  vicinity. 

I  will  add  a  brief  notice  of  Mrs.  Storrow's  school  at  Hingham.  She 
was  the  grandmother  of  Col.  T.  U.  lligginson,  the  widow  of  au  Eng- 
lish officer,  who  educated  his  own  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished 
mother,  the  noble  mother  of  Rev.  W.  II.  Channing,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries.  Mrs.  Storrow's  school  was  in  Hingham.  Later,  and 
in  my  time,  there  was  another  school  in  Hingham,  of  a  remarkable 
character, — it  was  kept  by  the  Mioses  Gushing,  several  cultivated  ladies' 
who  kept  a  family  school  for  some  half  a  dozen,  never  more  than  ten 
pupils  certainly,  wlio  lived  with  them.  I  have  known  many  pupils  of 
this  school.  Those  l)est  known  to  the  world  are  the  two  Mi's.  lIooi>ers 
(Wm.  Sturgis*8  daughters  of  Boston),  and  Mrs.  George  Bancroft>,  the 
historian's  wife.  There  the  great  object,  to  which  all  the  stndieH  were 
mainly  subsidiary',  w;is  the  cultivation  of  character,  and  this  was  effet^t- 
ed  by  making  the  life  a  truly  affectionate  family  life  and  living  with  the 
girls,  so  that  they  might  learn  how  to  make  life  beautiful  and  earnests, 
with  all  womanly  virtues  and  the  graces  of  literature.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Bancroft  would  write  you  an  account  of  that  school. 

The  hist  descendant  of  one  line  from  the  first  minister  of  the  first 
church  hi  Siilem  (the  first  originally  organized  church  in  America),  was 
a  ^liss  Hetty  Iligginson,  who  survivfnl  into  my  time,  and  kept  a  school 
for  little  children.  She  was  a  i^erfect  s(>ecimen  of  tlie  old-school  lady, 
educated,  like  my  mother,  in  English  history,  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  was  full  of  vivacity,  wit,  genius  for  society,  and 
yet  never  went  abi'oail,  but  lilted  with  the  children  of  her  contemporaries, 
who  were  classmates  of  hers  in  the  school  of  her  mother. 

The  main  reason  of  this  seclusion  was  because  she  retained  her  loy- 
alty to  the  thron«^  of  Kngland,  as  her  mother  had  done  all  througii  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  even  subsisteil  mainly  on  a  pension  granted  by 
King  George  to  those  who  were  faithful  to  him  tlirougli  that  time. 

But  though  she  protested  against  the  tiew  regime,  she  was  too  lovely 
in  disi>osition  and  gay  with  the  unspoiled  spirit  of  childhood  to  be  bit- 
ter or  l>elligerent.  I'lie  character  she  gave  to  all  her  scholars  was 
marked.  She  had  lH)ys  and  girls  of  two  or  three  generations  succes- 
sively, and  when  they  were  men  and  women  they  still  paid  her  a  never- 
failing  homage.  On  Simday  evenings  Uie  most  cultivated  men  of  Sa- 
lem were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  old  school -mistress,  whose  spark- 
ling humor  and  gniceful  wisdom  tiiey  valued  for  their  age,  as  they  had 
done  the  cherishing  tenderness  which  presided  over  their  earliest  days. 

Her  sturdy  loyalty  inspired  Hawthorne  with  the  idea  of  his  Esther  in 
the  *^  Province  House  Tales ; "  but  he  never  saw  Miss  Higginsou,  and 
therefore  Esther  is  a  pale,  melancholy  shadow,  while  Miss  Higginson 
dwells  in  the  memory  of  all  her  pupils  as  au  "  immortal  child  "  and  **« 
joy  forever."  '^^.VmAjKwiY* 
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Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  IIadley. 

Abridged  from  sketch  of  Mary  O.  Nutting,  Librarian,  Holyoke  Bcminary,  1876. 

Means  of  Support, — The  school  has  no  endowment,  and  has  rcceiveii 
few  large  donations  fi'oni  any  sonrce.  Once  only  it  has  been  aided  by 
the  State.  In  1867,  a  debt  of  $27,000  having  been  incurred,  parti}'  in 
building  the  gymnasium  and  in  extending  the  south  wing,  and  partly 
in  purchasing  more  land,  a  grant  of  $40,000  was  solicited  and  obtained. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  II.  F.  Durant  was  applied  directly  to 
the  library.  The  late  Miss  Phebe  llazeltinc  of  Boscawen,  N.  II.,  be- 
queathed $15,000  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  deserving 
pupils.  Certain  smaller  sums  given  for  the  same  object  by  the  donors, 
added  to  this,  make  in  all  about  $20,000.  The  sum  of  $3,600  was 
bequeathed  to  the  institution  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia 
M.  Tolman,  once  associate  principal,  to  begin  a  fund  whose  income 
might  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

Of  the  subscriptions  for  the  building  now  in  progress,  the  largest 
thus  far  is  one  of  $7,500  from  A.  L.  Williston,  Esq.,  of  Northampton, 
the  present  treasurer  of  the  Seminar}*.  A  few  other  individuals  have 
given  sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000 ;  but  in  general,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  building,  the  donations  have  been  numerous,  rather 
than  of  large  amount. 

Buildings  and  Grounds, — ^The  grounds  at  present  comprise  about 
fifteen  acres.  The  front^^c  on  the  street  is  something  over  thirty  rods ; 
the  depth,  nearl}'  seventy.  Although  little  has  yet  been  attempted  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation,  nature  has  almost  [lerformed  the  part  of  a 
landscape-gardener,  and  though  she  has  left  something  to  hope  for, 
she  has  certainly  bestowed  much  to  admire. 

The  various  buildings  have  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as 
required  by  the  development  of  the  institution.  The  library  is  a  fire- 
proof structure  fort3''-eight  by  thirty-three  feet,  with  an  arched  recess 
twelve  by  six  feet  on  each  side. 

A  new  building,  commenced  in  1875,  and  designed  for  a  laboratory, 
museum,  and  art-galler}',  stands  apart  from  the  others.  It  is  sixty-six 
by  sixty-three  feet,  with  a  wing  forty  b}'  twenty-four  feet.  It  is  of 
brick,  with  stone  finishing,  like  those  previously  mentioned,  but  is 
more  modern  in  style.  The  present  obser\'atory  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  shelter  for  a  good  refracting  telescope.  A  new  building  will  be 
erected  as  soon  as  the  flmds  shall  be  at  command. 

Course  of  Study. — "  The  grand  features  of  this  institution,"  wrote 
Miss  L3'on,  before  its  opening,  ^^  are  to  be  an  elevated  standard  of 
science,  literature  and  refinement,  and  a  moderate  standard  of  expense ; 
all  to  be  guided  and  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  goa^^L."    Sli^  ^^ 
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not  propose  to  provide  for  tbc  entire  scliool  education,  but  ouly  for  the 
later  years  of  it.  Candidates  passed  an  examination  in  English 
gruminur,  gcograpiiy.  United  States  liistury,  mental  aud  writti-n  aritb- 
nictic,  and  Watla  on  tlie  Mind.  Tlic  rcgiilor  course,  ns  bIiowu  by  tlic 
early  cataloguci«,  eommcncod  tvilh  such  studit's  as  Euclid,  aucicut  Iti^ 
tory,  tetany,  pUysiolo-iy,  and  rhetoric,  and  wont  on  tlirotiffh  tbc  tlirw 
years,  up  to  logic,  menial  and  moral  philosophy,  and  Butk-r's  Auak^gj'. 
Latin  was  nut  then  embraced  in  llie  curriculum,  tliough  it  was  from 
the  lirst  strongly  advised  ns  an  optional  study,  and  as  uarly  an  lUii) 
about  one-rourtli  of  the  pupils  were  voluntarily  pursuing  it.  Candi- 
dates an-  not  adiniltcit  till  Diey  arc  sixtct>n  years  of  ugo,  uml  wany 
are  older.     The  age  at  graduation  is  generally  about  twenty-one. 

Since  18ti2  the  regular  course  Las  occupied  four  years.  At  ]>resent 
there  is  an  optional  course  which  ini^ludes  French,  Gcrmai),  and  Greek, 
which  may  be  pursued  in  addition  to  tbc  regular  courBu,  but  is  not  to 
be  substituted  for  any  portion  of  it.  Candidates  for  atliuissioo  arc 
esaniined  in  Enjjlisli  analysis,  eleiuentary  algebra,  physical  geography, 
and  llarkness*s  Latin  Grammar  anil  Ucader,-as  well  as  in  tbo  [irepara- 
tory  studies  previously  mentioned,  Watts  on  the  Mind  excei>tcd. 

The  intellectual  labor  requirei.1  amounts  to  about  six  Lours  jter  day; 
that  i»,  two  recitations  of  furty-livc  minutes  each,  and  four  bours  s[>ent 
in  study.  As  a  rule,  only  two  studies  are  pursued  at  a  time,  though 
one  niny  bave,  Itesiilcs,  a  l)rief  csercise  in  elocution,  penmausbip,  draw- 
ing or  painting ;  and  nearly  nil  take  lessons  tivo  or  three  times  a  week 
in  vocal  nmsic  and  gynmiistics.  There  arc  but  four  recitation-daya 
in  a  wtxk,  a  linh  l>eii)g  devoted  to  English  com|>ositLon  uud  general 
business.  Several  courses  of  lectures  in  the  various  departments  are 
gi\en  each  joar  by  eminent  professors. 

IMiK-b  l)esides  intellectual  furnishing  and  drill  has  always  been  aimed 
at  by  the  institution.  In  the  condition  of  the  large  household  tlierc 
is  not  a  little  whic-li  favors  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  self-control, 
Kyitern,  |)uncluality,  and  generid  etfleioncy  which  ore  so  indisi>ensahle 
III  a  woman.  The  institution  has  ever  been  a  family  as  truly  as  a 
M'IkjoI, — a  family  whose  members  study  together ;  a  Semioary  whose 
pupils  aud  teachers  reside  together,  mingling  constantly  in  the 
familiar  and  alTcctiouate  intercourses  of  a  well-ordered  Cliristian 
homo,  ^ 

hihrary.  Eh: — The  present  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about 
nine  thoLtsund,  not  including  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  to  the 
Seminary  by  the  lat«  Dr.  Kirk,  which  is  soon  to  be  received,  and  which 
frill  form  an  important  acquisition.  Great  core  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  sclcctioa  of  tli«  \moVa  >t^  l&T.TlxavD^,  unidtaA.  ^  « 
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librarians.  As  the  books  have  been  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
the  various  courses  of  study  pursued  here,  teachers  and  pupils  are  able 
to  consult  a  wide  range  of  aulhorities  upon  any  topic  before  them. 

The  mineralogical,  zoological,  and  botanical  collections  are  excel- 
lent and  ample.  These,  together  with  the  apparatus  for  illustrating 
physical  science  and  chemistry,  as  also  that  for  art-culture,  are  to  have 
abundant  facilities  for  use  and  display  in  the  elegant  and  commodious 
art-building  now  approaching  completion. 

Exi>pnses  to  iStudevts, — The  terms  for  board  and  tuition  have  always 
l)een  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  cover  the  ordinary  running  expenses. 
During  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  school  the  pupils  paid  only  $00 
for  the  forty  weeks  of  the  school  year,  fu(?l  and  light,  however, 
being  additional.  The  prices  have  from  that  time  been  graduall}' 
raised,  till  at  the  present  time  the  whole  expense,  including  warming, 
lighting,  lecture  fees,  and  one  or  two  other  incidental  expenses,  is 
81  Tf).  The  terms  from  the  first  have  been  about  what  one  would  have 
paid  at  the  given  period  for  lx)ard  in  a  country  village.  Its  teachers, 
chosen  generally  from  its  own  graduates,  have  been  so  warmly  devoted 
to  the  Seminary,  and  so  full}'  in  sympathy  with  its  benevolent  aims,  that 
they  have  preferred  its  service  to  the  more  lucrative  positions  open  to 
them  elsewliere. 

Work  Accompli  shed. — The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  that 
have  atten<led  the  institution  is  about  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  of  these  Massachusetts  has  furnished  one-third.  Other  States 
and  Territories  have  furnished  smaller  numbers  ;  while  the  "  islands  of 
the  sea "  and  many  foreign  nations — India,  Persia,  Syria,  China, 
Turkey,  and  Holland — have  all  had  their  representatives. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  students  have  taught 
more  or  less  after  finishing  their  studies,  and  many  have  engaged  in 
missionary  work  of  some  kind,  either  in  foreign  lands  or  at  home. 

The  ordinary  daily  housework  of  tlie  famil}'  is  performed  by  the 
3'oung  ladies,  superintended  by  the  teachers  and  matrons.  Each  3'oung 
lady  s|>end8  about  one  hour  a  day  in  domestic  work.  Various  consid- 
erations led  to  the  adoption  of  this  system.  Miss  Lyon,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Seminary,  expected  the  plan  to  promote  the  health  of  her 
pupils,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  little  daily  exercise  of  the  best  kind  ; 
their  improvement  was  to  result  from  preserving  and  increasing  their 
interest  in  domestic  employments ;  and  their  happiness,  b}'  relieving 
them  from  that  depressing  dependence  on  the  will  of  hired  domestics  to 
which  many  a  New  England  home  is  subject.  But  as  years  have 
passed  benefits  not  clearly  foreseen  have  a{)peared ;  and  not  least 
among  the  good  works  accomplished,  perbapB^  \«  lYisA*  Q^^^\i\>  vcA»k»^^& 
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ii(>oti  character  wUich  results  from  watcbing  the  domcBtJc  afTairs  or  & 
ramily  of  three  hundred  going  od  smoothly  and  Biiccessfiillv  d&y 
ader  day,  and  year  after  year,  without  servants ;  the  inflnencc  which 
syatcm,  cooperation  and  prompt  activity  always  exert.  And  no  less 
ralnnblc  is  the  habit  induced  of  considering  the  general  good,  of 
doing  eonietliing  for  others,  and  of  having  something  done  for  one's 
self— of  ministering  to  others  and  of  being  ministered  to.  Tbcs*> 
relations  have  bad  a  most  important  influence  in  training  the  pupils  to 
bear  their  part  among  tiie  workers  of  the  worhl. 

The  govprnment  or  eorixtration  consists  of  a  Iward  of  trustees, 
with  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  executive  commiltee. 
and  linam-e  committee,  of  three;  also,  two  standing  committees,  a 
library  and  education,  committee,  nnd  a  sanitary  committee. 

The  eor|)s  of  teachers  numbers  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-sis.  It 
consists  of  a  principal,  with  one  or  two  assistant  priuci])alK,  all  ol 
n'hom  arc  appointed  hy  tlie  Iward  of  truBtcca ;  and  of  assisLtnt 
teachers,  with  a  pbysinan  and  lilirarian,aU  of  whom  are  ap|)ointed  by 
the  principal  witli  the  approval  of  llic  tnistees. 

Tlio  principals  tif  the  Seminary  have  lieen  as  follows  : — 

Miss  Mary  Lyon 

MisK  Mary  C.  Wliituiaii 

Miss  Marv  W.  (;iiapLLi 

Mrs.  Hi.i>hla  1).  St...l.laril 

Miss  Helen  M.  Kivndi 

Miss  Julia  K.  Ward, 


froiii  lH:i7  to  1849. 
•■      1S4!»  to  lX,i> 
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Ipswich  Female  Seminary. 

Prepared  by  R&t.  John  P.  Cowlzs,  Principal. 

Tncorporation. — The  edifice  occupied  by  the  Ipswich  Female  Semi- 
nary, and  which  is  employed  simply  for  purposes  of  instruction  and 
for  study,  was  erected  in  1825  by  a  joint-stock  company  incorporated 
under  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  property 
and  affairs  of  the  company  were  committed  to  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  so  remained  for  about  twentj'-four  years,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  present  principal  of  the  Seminar}',  Rev.  John  P.  Gowles. 

Teachers. — Upon  the  erection  of  the  building,  a  school  for  young 
ladies  was  immediately  opened  by  the  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbur,  then  and 
since  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  teacher  and  a  lecturer  on 
astronomy,  who  was  aided  by  several  competent  and  accomplished 
ladles.  Mr.  Wilbur  was  succeeded  b}'  the  Rev.  James  M.  Ward,  late 
of  Abington,  under  whose  guidance  and  instruction  the  school  was 
opened  to  both  sexes. 

In  1828,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  late  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Banister  of  Newbury- 
port,  accompanied  by  her  capable  and  efficient  assistant,  Miss  Mary 
Lyon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees,  transferred  their  school  of 
young  ladies  from  Derry,  N.  H.,  to  Ipswich,  and  entered  on  their 
well-known  career  of  prosperity  and  usefblness.  Under  their  joint 
administration,  though  each  was  occasionally  absent, — Miss  Lyon  for 
her  winter  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  Miss  Grant  in 
pursuit  of  lost  health, — the  school  rose  to  commanding  eminence,  and 
became  the  resort  of  young  ladies  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  other  lands. 

In  1835,  Miss  Lyon,  brooding  over  and  nursing  her  favorite  idea  of 
a  permanent  endowed  school  for  young  women  somewhere  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  relinquished  her  post  as  assistant  principal  of  the 
Ipswich  Seminary,  and  gave  her  time  and  strength  to  founding  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Her  success  in  this  plan,  the  withdrawal 
of  her  influence  from  the  Ipswich  Seminary,  and  the  failure  of  Miss 
Grant's  health,  induced  the  latter,  in  1839,  after  eleven  years  of 
remarkable  prosperity,  to  resign  her  position,  and  leave  the  Seminary 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  They  engaged  various  teachers,  who 
kept  up  a  small  school  until  1844,  when  the  present  principals,  Rev. 
John  P.  and  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Cowles,  were  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  institution.  Under  their  care  and  instruction,  with  the  aid  of 
efficient  and  accomplished  assistants,  the  Seminary  soon  revived,  and 
has  continued,  with  varj'ing  prosperity,  to  the  present  time. 

Means  of  Support. — The  Institution  has  been  supported  by  tuition^ 
with  very  little  aid  ftom  other  sources.    SpeciiaY  \^Ti^lM^\I\oTA  1^^ 
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deserving  BCholare  have  not,  indeed,  been  of  infreqoeDt  oecorrenoe; 
but  of  invested  funds,  the  institution  has  never  had  a  dollar.  The 
charges  for  board,  nnd  for  tuition  in  all  departments,  have  anifonnly 
been  moderate.  Simplicity  in  dress,  in  manners,  and  in  character, 
has  been  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated.  The  teachers  have 
aimed  tbus  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  school  witluD  the  reach  of 
young  ladies  born,  not  to  afiSuence,  bat  to  exertion. 

The  institution  has  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  good  philosopbical 
cabinet  and  apparatus. 

Course  of  Studies. — Studies  have  always  taken  the  lead  of  less  solid 
accomplishment B ;  and  of  studies,  the  common  branches,  until  tber 
were  tliuroiighly  mastered,  have  held  the  first  place  and  received  the 
chief  attention. 

Pupils  have  not  been  received  upon  examlnatioD,  bat,  if  of  suitable 
age,  upon  application,  and  then  classed  according  to  their  abilities 
and  attainments,  their  own  and  tiieir  parents'  views,  and  their  probable 
future  course  of  life. 

There  bas  always  been  an  established  and  liberal  coarse  of  stadr, 
on  the  completion  of  which  students  liave  lieen  gradnated  with  pnblic 
exercises  and  a  diploma.  The  custom  of  giving  diplomas  to  young 
ladies  on  their  completing  a  r^;u]ar  and  prescribed  course  of  study, 
was  introduced  by  Miss  Grant  at  Derry,  and  brought  by  her  to 
Ipswich ;  and,  for  years,  hern  was  the  only  school  for  young  ladies  in 
whicli  this  practice  was  adopted.  Neither  the  printed  coarse  of  study 
nor  the  record  of  the  catalogue  liave  ever  fully  exhibited  Uie  woft 
done  in  the  school.  Students  of  a  high  grade  have  very  often  ex- 
ceeded the  requirements  and  distanced  the  report  of  the  catalogue, 

Boardoi'j.  Etc. — The  pupils  have  always  been  accommodated  in 
private  i'oarding-houses,  from  four  to  twelve  ordinarily  in  one  family. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  always  been  remarkably  good. 
Dining  the  admiuist ration  of  the  present  principal,  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years,  but  two  pupils  havo  died  while  they  were  members  of  the 
school,  and  one  of  those  brought  the  fatal  disease  with  her.  This 
hap;.y  result  is  believ&i  to  be  due  to  the  sunny  and  airy  exposure  of 
the  oiiilioe,  to  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  each  board ing-houae,  to 
the  daily  exorcise  of  the  pupils  in  the  open  air,  and  to  their  habits  of 
rfi„'!d;ir  Imt  cheerful  study.  Teaching  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
smdy  oil  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  been  works  of  love  rather  than 
diiEy.  Happiness  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  school,  and  Banny 
developments  have  abounded  in  its  history. 
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Bradford  Academt,  Bradford. 

Arranged  from  Iteoui  fbmlshed  by  MIm  Amrix  B.  JOHNSOH,  PilndpaL 

This  Academy  finds  its  support  largely  in  its  tuition  fees ;  it  has 
also  au  income  from  its  invested  fhnds  and  some  other  perquisites. 

Buildings  and  Orounds, — A  new  edifice  has  been  recently  erected, 
bringing  the  boarding  and  school  departments  under  the  same  roof. 
This  building  is  located  near  the  centre  of  an  area  of  twenty-five  acres, 
twelve  of  which  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  oak,  and  laid  out 
with  paths  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  situation  is  elevated,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Haverhill,  across  the  Merrimack,  and  commanding 
broad  views  on  every  side.  The  building,  of  brick,  is  four  stories  high, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  wide  corridors  extending  from  east  to  west, 
afibrding  healthful  promenades  in  inclement  weather.  A  parlor  and 
two  bedrooms  constitute  a  suite  of  rooms  for  four  students.  These 
rooms  arc  eleven  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  receive  a  full  supply  of  air 
and  sunlight.  The  school  hall,  recitation  and  music  rooms,  library, 
reading-room,  parlors,  dining-room,  rooms  for  business,  bathing-rooms 
and  closets  are  all  ordered  on  a  generous  scale  for  convenience,  health 
and  comfort.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas,  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 

Course  of  Study, — The  course  of  study  embraces  both  the  solid  and 
ornamental  branches.  Three  full  studies  for  each  term  are^issigned  to 
each  pupil ;  this  is  deemed  sufiScient,  as  it  is  thought  a  multiplicity  of  ■ 
studies  tends  to  superficial  knowledge  rather  than  to  the  true  growth 
of  the  mind.  The  studies  for  the  regular  course  include  for  the  First 
Tear:  Latin,  French  or  German,  algebra,  geometry,  English  litera- 
ture, ancieut  history,  physiology,  hygiene,  botany  and  English  pros&- 
writing.  Second  Tear :  As  above,  with  Greek,  trigonometry,  chemistry, 
modern  history  and  zo6\ogy.  Junior  Tear:  Languages  as  above,  with 
rhetoric,  logic,  physics,  astronomy,  history,  English  literature,  English 
prose-writing,  zoology  and  mineralogy,  and  readings  from  Shakespeare 
and  English  classics.  Senior  Tear :  Mental  and  moral  science,  natural 
theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  English  literature,  geology,  English 
prose-writing,  and  lectures  on  history  of  art,  of  architecture,  of  church 
histor}',  readings  from  Shakespeare  and  English  classics.  Lessons 
throughout  the  course  in  English  composition,  elocution,  and  vocal 
music.  Private  lessons  in  drawing,  painting  and  music.  A  prepara- 
tory course  is  provided  for  studies  in  which  pupils  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  for  the  advanced  course  or  regular  course. 

Special  courses  are  also  provided  for  those  who  come  for  a  less  time 
than  the  regular  course  requires. 

The  oourae  otatady  in  the  Bible  for  the  paat  yeax,  \xi<c\\SL<^<^  \Xi<^>q^ 
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torical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Life  of  ChriBt,  Life  of  St.  PmI, 
Acta  of  the  Apostles.  The  subjects  are  respectively  porsaed  by  the 
foar  classes  in  the  order  named. 

Library,  Cabinets,  Etc. — The  library  contdos  twenty-five  bandred 
volumes,  well  selected,  and  the  reading-room  is  supplied  with  corrent 
literature.  The  nataral  history  room  is  provided  with  a,  valuable 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  colIectioD  of  shells  and  cariosities.  There 
is  a  gymnasium  connected  with  the  institution. 

Exptmaes  to  Studeiits. — ^Tbese  include,  for  board  $260,  and  for  tai- 
tiOD  $60. 

The  work  accomplished  is  to  be  seen  in  the  thoDsaodB  of  young  men 
and  women  wbo  have  held  all  posts  of  honor  and  trust  in  political, 
in  professional,  and  in  social  life. 

Government. — The  general  management  of  the  inatitution  is  to  a 
board  of  trnstces,  consisting  of  eleven  gentlemen.  It  has  also  a 
board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  twelve  gentlemen. 

Teaxhers. — The  corps  of  teachers  consist  of  a  principal  aud  eleven 
assistant  teachers.  Among  the  principals,  Benjamin  Greenleaf  and 
Miss  Abigail  C.  Hazzeltine  were  respectively  in  office  twenty-two  and 
sixteen  years.    Miss  Annie  £.  Johnson  is  the  present  principal. 

The  institution  was  opened  as  a  school  for  gentlemen  and  ladies : 
and  so  continued  till,  on  the  retirement  of  "  Father  Greenleaf,"  in  1836, 
the  male  department  was  closed,  and  Miss  Hazzeltioe,  who  had  been 
assistant  fVom  1815  to  1828,  and  preceptress  of  the  female  depart- 
ment from  1838,  became  principal  of  the  Academy.  This  relation  she 
sustained  till  1852. 

The  French  and  German  languf^s  are  taugbt  by  a  Dative  Parisian. 

A  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  are  employed  aa  lecturers 
in  special  departments. 

Neatness  and  simplicity  of  dress,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  soond 
physical  condition  are  enjoined  upon  all.  Daily  exerdee  in  the  open 
air  is  required  when  the  weather  permits,  and  a  room  has  been  reoently 
fitted  up  with  gymnastic  apparatus  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  papUs. 

The  Bible  is  read  and  made  a  daily  study  in  the  school,  and  all  are 
required  to  attend  public  worship  od  the  Sabbath. 
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Abbot  Female  Academy,  Andover. 

Prepared  by  MIm  ScsASfHAB  S.  Jackson. 

Abbot  Female  Academy  was  incorporated  January  29,  1829,  and 
opened  May  6,  1829.  Thus  it  is  the  first  incorporated  Academy  for 
girls  only,  in  the  State,  if  not  in  New  England. 

The  institution  has  no  endowment,  but  depends  upon  its  current 
receipts.  Donations  and  subscriptions  for  specific  objects  have  occa- 
sionally supplemented  its  funds.  Mrs.  Sarah  Abbot  of  Andover  was 
its  first  benefactor.  She  contributed  $1,000  towards  the  erection*of 
the  academy  building,  and,  besides  subsequent  gifts,  finally  made  the 
trustees  of  the  Academy  the  residuary  legatee  of  her  estate ;  the 
whole  amount  being  $10,109.04. 

Among  other  benefactors  have  been  Hon.  Greorge  L.  Davis  of  North 
Andover,  whose  gifts  amount  to  more  than  $7,000 ;  Mr.  John  Smith, 
and  his  brother  Peter  Smith,  of  Andover,  who  have  given  about  $3,500 
each. 

The  grounds,  which  originally  consisted  of  one  acre  of  land,  the 
gift  of  Deacon  Mark  Newman  in  1829,  now  embrace  eight  acres,  afford- 
ing gardens,  pleasure-grounds  and  a  grove.  There  are  four  buildings 
on  these  grounds — the  Academy  (a  two-story  brick  structure,  with  an 
observatory  for  the  telescope),  and  three  boarding-halls. 

The  value  of  the  various  cabinets  and  apparatus,  the  art  collections, 
librar}',  etc.,  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  Among  other  recent  valuable 
accessions  in  the  departments  just  named,  may  be  mentioned  a  collec- 
tion of  three  thousand  shells,  made  by  the  Rev.  Frank  A.  Wood ;  and 
an  equatorial  telescope,  built  by  Alvan  Clark.  This  telescope,  and  the 
philosophical  apparatus,  were  gifts  from  past  scholars,  and  other  friends 
of  the  institution. 

Trustees. — Seven  gentlemen  were  named  as  trustees  in  the  Act  of 
incorporation.  The  constitution  adopted  by  them  provided  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  board,  through  a  vote  by  ballot  to  fill  vacancies. 
By  a  recent  Act  of  the  L^slatnre  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
twelve.    Only  one  of  the  original  board  still  survives. 

Principals. — The  first  principal  was  Mr.  Charles  Goddard,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  id  1826.  He  planned  and  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  Academy.  The  first  teacher  of  modern  languages  was  the  now 
venerable  Dr.  William  G.  SchaufiSer,  missionary  at  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Goddard  remained  but  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Lamson  (6.  C.  1828),  now  deceased,  who  left  October  7, 
1834.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  (D.  C.  1831),  now  president  of  Hamilton 
College,  entered  on  his  office  in  the  spring  of  1835^  and  left  \.\i  1^^%. 
Bev.  Lorenzo  L.  Langstratb.  (Y.   C.   1881"),  lemsmfidL  liiMyoX  «a. 
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months,  elected  June  22,  1838;  reaigDed  Febnisry,  1889,  Mr.  (now 
Rev.)  T.  D.  P.  Stone  (A.  C.  1834).  Mr.  Stone  entered  upon  his  dnties 
December  3,  1840 ;  resigned  his  offloe  October  15,  1842  ;  he  ia  now  a 
teacher  of  elocution  in  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  (now  E«v.)  Asa  Farwell, 
(M.  C.  1838),  entered  the  following  aatnmn;  left  November,  1S52. 
Rev.  Mr.  Farwell  is  now  paetor  of  a  church  in  Aehland,  Neb.  Sliss 
Nancy  Judson  Haeseltine  (afterwards  Mrs.  Sanborn,  Sherbrooke.  C, 
E.,  now  deceased)  was  elected  principal  July  21,  1853 ;  resigned 
JanCiary  29,  1856.  Miss  Maria  J.  B.Brown  was  elected  March  24, 
1856;  resigned  May  5,  1857.  Miss  Emma  L.Taylor  was  elected  June 
12, 1857 ;  resigned  June  19,  1859.  Miss  Pbilena  McEeen  was  elected 
July  1,  1859,  and  is  the  present  principal. 

Course  of  Study. — Etiglisfi  Course:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry- 
geography,  geography  of  tbe  heavens,  mythology ;  ancient,  modern, 
and  church  history ;  botany,  gooli^y,  astronomy,  chemistrj-,  zo61<^, 
natnral  philosophy,  physiology ;  history  of  the  English  langut^e ; 
study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  and  criticism  of 
select  authors ;  elements  of  criticism ;  rhetoric,  etbica,  psychol(^. 
and  history  of  art ;  evidences  of  Christianity  and  Butler's  Analogy. 
Latin  Course:  Grammar,  reader,  prose  composition,  Ctesar,  Virgil, 
Cicero's  orations  and  essays;  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Horace.  French, 
Course:  Grammar,  reader,  Mme,  de  Stael,  Guizot,  Lamartine,  Bacine, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Histoire  do  la  Litt4rature  fran9aise,  with  composi- 
tion and  conversation  in  French,  Oerman  Course :  Grammar,  selec- 
tions from  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  readings  troja  modem  German 
authors,  history  of  German  literature,  and  compositions  in  G«muui. 

The  English  and  Latin  courses  occupy  four  years ;  the  French  and 
German  three  years.     A  part  of  the  course  is  elective. 

A  room  in  the  Academy  is  furnished  as  a  gymDOsinm. 

Board  and  Tuition. — The  whole  expense  per  year  for  board,  includ- 
ing fiiel,  lights,  and  washing,  and  English  tnition,  is  ^276.  English 
branches,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  vocal  music  in  ehoma,  lectures, 
use  of  library,  $12  per  term.  Latin,  S3 ;  French,  $7  per  term.  Ger- 
man, $2.50  (per  lesson  for  the  class).  Pianoforte,  lessons  from  the 
principal  teacher,  $35 ;  from  the  assistant  teacher,  $18 ;  Vocal  music 
(private  lessons),  $35 ;  use  of  piano,  (2  per  term.  Pencil  and  crayon 
drawing,  $16 ;  perspective  drawing,  $16 ;  oil-pidnting  or  watepoolors, 
$14  per  term. 

Pupils  attending  to  but  one  language,  whether  it  be  English,  French, 
or  Latin,  pay  the  English  tuition,  and  that  only. 

Until  Miss  Hasseltine  assumed  the  care  of  the  school,  in  ISfiS,  the 
course  of  stady  vu  not  e^iAVs  lci&3««&^Ka&^o  $icj«ns3M>'««K%  ^sste- 
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ferred  ;  conseqaently  those  who  were  members  of  the  school  before  that 
year  cannot  properly  be  called  graduates.  The  records  of  membership 
arc  incomplete ;  but  the  following  is  nearh*  correct. 

Tlie  following  table  is  taken  from  the  annual  catalogues,  showing 
the  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  since  May  6,  1829, 
and  the  States  and  countries  from  which  thev  came : — 


Maine,  . 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Conn(?cticut, 

New  York,    . 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware,     . 

Marj'land.     . 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Texas,  . 

Tennessee,    • 

Kentucky,     . 

Ohio,    . 


278 

Michigan,     . 

542 

minois. 

134 

Missouri, 

4,427 

Iowa,    . 

27 

Wisconsin,    . 

97 

California,    . 

122 

Minnesota,    . 

28 

Oregon, 

26 

Indian  Territory, 

2 

Colorado,     . 

1 

Nova  Scotia, 

7 

Canada, 

8 

England, 

1 

New  Brunswick, 

4 

South  America, 

14 

Persia,  . 

6 

Turkey, 

7 

Africa,  . 

6 

1 

85 

China,  . 

ToteL    . 

6 

27 

10 

6 

6 

25 

5 

4 

10 

6 

1 

5 

5 

11 

2 

1 

12 

16 

2 

.5,927 
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Whbaton  Feiux£  Sehinaht,  Nowron. 

Collutud  from  CaUIogUM.  ud  from  Fhrenoloilal  Joanul  br  ICurcb,  1BT&. 

The  influences  whicli  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  Semioarj'  seem 
to  hare  cmnnaled  fVom  Ipawich  and  Byfleld.  The  efforts  of  Iter. 
•Tosc[>b  Richardson,  and  afterwarda  of  Misses  Grant  and  LyoD,  in 
the  cause  of  female  educatioo,  served  to  awaken  a  deep  and  gcnemi 
interest  in  that  cause  throughout  the  State.  Other  miods  were  led 
to  devise  meaus  for  promoting  a  work  ao  aaspicioosly  commenced  by 
them. 

Id  the  year  1834,  an  individual  deeply  interested  io  the  work  sug- 
gested to  the  Hon.  Laban  Wheaton  of  Norton,  the  plan  of  establishing 
in  (Lis  part  of  the  State,  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies.  Oo  that  very 
year  nn  only  daughter  had  been  removed  by  death,  la  bis  deep  afflic- 
tion it  occurred  to  him  tliat  the  patrimorv  wmcu  was  ■.i«si?iiea  for  Lis 
daughter,  and  nUieh  he  was  not  permitted  lo  nestow  upon  ber,  might 
be  beneficently  bestowed  upon  the  dauirht^'Ti  of  others  in  fnmishing 
them  with  facilities  for  acquiring  a  more  libera]  education.  With  the 
counsel  and  hearty  coo])eralion  of  his  oniv  sod.  the  late  L<abau  M. 
Whcaton,  Esq.,  he  at  once  decided  to  adoot  and  carrv  out  the  plan 
suggested.  Buildings  were  erected,  trustees  were  aopoioted,  and 
after  free  consultation  with  Miss  Lyon,  who  was  mucD  interested  in 
the  enterprise,  and  with  others,  the  iDSUuiitioD  was  opened  for  the 
admiseion  of  pupils.  At  the  first  meecmx  Ot  tne  trustees,  Mr. 
Wbealon,  pointing  to  the  infant  Seminarv.  saia .  "  1  had  a  beloved 
daughter  ;  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  awav  :  anu  vwuuim  i»  a  part  of 
what  I  had  intended  for  her." 

To  the  future  of  thb  Seminary  its  trap****  and  Inends  Inok  with 
conQdcnt  hope  and  trust.  Already  bss  the  patrimoDv  which  God  did 
not  suffer  to  descend  to  a  beloved  (isughter.  descenuea  in  ministries 
of  good  to  thousands  of  the  daughters  ot  othorn. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wt^aton,  in  1S46.  the  Keminarr  continued 
to  receive  the  most  thoughtful  attention  aaa  iioerai  oen^actiona  from 
his  SOD.  There  is  one  still  spared  to  aid  tne  work  commeaced  and 
carried  forward  by  the  father  and  sod. 

Means  of  Support. — The  Seminary  has  been  from  its  estahlishmcDt 
the  recipicDt  of  large  benefactions  from  the  founder.  Hon.  Laban 
Wheaton  of  Norton,  and  from  the  Wheaton  family ;  it  has  at  present 
no  fund,  but  is  to  receive  an  estate  in  Boston  now  yalued  at  SSOO.OOO 
on  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Wheaton.  The  cniient  expenses  are  met  by 
tuition. 

BuildtTiga  and  Orounds. — The  biiUdinga  consist  of  BemiDarv  build- 
ing; boarding-boaee,  W'i\n%  «,u  xti^^Ans  tun&til  cmfe  bnndcail'aad 
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sixty  feet,  with  two  wings  like  telescope  tabes  drawn  oat ;  a  library 
building,  and  observatory. 

Course  of  Study. — The  regular  course  of  study  necessary  to  gradua- 
tion embraces  four  years ;  but  the  time  required  in  any  case  must 
aepend  upon  previous  attainments  and  upon  the  diligence  of  the 
scholar.  The  course  of  study  for  senior  year  includes  mental  philoso- 
phy, moral  science,  English  philology,  history  of  civilization  and 
literature,  and  Butler's  Analogy. 

For  twenty  years  the  school  has  been  strong  in  mathematics.  The 
natural  sciences  are  made  practical  by  cabinets,  herbariums,  and  by 
experiments.  Says  a  writer,  speaking  of  this  Seminary,  "Young 
people  who  have  learned  to  watch  cocoons  for  their  opening,  seeds  for 
tueir  growing,  and  birds  for  their  songs  and  nests,  are  provided  for 
iile  with  pleasant  occupations."  Prominence  is  given  to  history  and 
literature  ;  free  use  of  the  excellent  library  is  allowed  and  enjoined  in 
connection  with  these  studies.  French  requires  equal  thoroughness 
with  other  branches.  A  French  table  always,  and  a  Grerman  table 
occasionalh',  afford  good  opportunity  for  colloquial  practice.  Compo- 
sition receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  being  taught  as  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art,  bj'  a  critical  teacher.  The  institution  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  music ;  and  the  riding  facilities  are  unsurpassed  by 
*Luy  riding  school  in  this  country.  A  daily  "  general  question,"  and  a 
jCenerai  exercise  semi-monthly,  when  the  newspapers  of  the  fortnight 
are  reported  on,  all  do  their  share  of  educating.  Nor  does  the  work 
of  the  school  cease  with  the  day  of  graduation.  The  teachers,  who 
nave  bestowed  so  much  love  and  labor  upon  the  young  ladies  in  com- 
Oiiance  with  the  request  of  alumni,  cheerfully  and  even  gratefhlly 
prepare  for  post-graduates  notes  indicating  a  course  of  continued 
nome  study.  The  outline  and  list  of  books  to  be  used  are  provided  on 
application  to  the  principal. 

Library,  Cabinets,  Etc. — The  library  contains  3,000  volumes,  careftdly 
•leiected  and  very  valuable,  especially  for  reference.  There  is  a  geo- 
logical cabinet,  a  collection  of  mineralogical  specimens  and  shells,  a 
Telescope  of  English  manufacture,  an  herbarium,  and  good  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus. 

A  literary  society,  called  the  Psyche  Literary  Society,  is  maintained 
oy  the  3"0ung  ladies. 

Expenses  to  Students, — ^The  Whcaton  liberality  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  the  expenses  very  low,  so  that  board  and  tuition  for  the  school 
vear  are  but  $225,  while  820  will  cover  all  "  extras,"  except  lessons 
in  modem  languages,  drawing,  horsemanship,  etc.,  which  are  on  very 
moderate  tenns.    There  are  eight  scholarsbipB^  and  ^ec^  tvc^  N&  ^ 
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papU  of  promise  allowed  to  leave  through  laok  of  means.  For  forty 
years  this  part  of  Judge  Wheaton's  plan  has  been  carried  out  in  spirit 
aod  to  the  letter. 

Work  Accomplished. — It  is  impossible  to  eDomerate  the  teaehert. 
artiets,  writers,  and  busiDcss  women  among  the  three  thoosand  who 
have  attended  the  Seminary  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time ;  there 
are  but  few  who  are  not  useful  and  practical  in  society,  and  most  are 
active  Christian  workers.  The  school  has  special  interest  in  certain 
missionaries  who  have  been  teachers  or  pupils ;  among  those  are  Mrs. 
Hartwell  of  China ;  Mrs  Bryant,  formeriy  of  Turkey ;  Mrs.  Wiosor 
and  Mrs.  Capron  of  India ;  Mrs.  Grout  of  South  Africa,  and  Mrs. 
Cochraine,  missionary  and  physician  in  Persia. 

The  government  of  the  Seminary  is  in  a  board  of  trustees,  witii 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Teachers. — At  present  the  faculty  is  made  up  of  the  principal,  with 
eight  resident  teachers,  flv-e  teachers  from  the  eity,  and  four  tectorers, 
comprising  in  all  eleven  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen. 

The  principals  of  the  school,  with  terms  of  service,  are  as  follovs : — 

.    from  1835  ta  1838. 

"  1838  to  1840. 

"  1840  to  1842. 

"  1842  to  1846. 

.        .        .       "  1847  to  1849. 

"  1849  to  185a 

"  1850, 


Miss  Eunice  Caldwell,  . 
Miss  Eliza  R.  Knight,  . 
Mias  Mariha  E.  W.  Vose, 
Miss  Martha  C.  Sawyer,  . 
Mis3  Elizabeth  A.  Kate,  . 
Miss  Margaret  Mann, 
Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Metcalf, 
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Maplewood  Institute,  PrrrstiELD. 

From  Catoloflrue  and  Iutir  fiiminbcd  by  Rev.  C  V.  Bpear,  PriDoipal. 

This  Institute,  founded  in  1841,  is  supported  entirely  by  tuition  fees. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — There  are  four  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Institute  for  school,  boarding,  chapel,  and  gymnasium ;  large,  well 
connected,  and  in  goo<l  condition.  The  grounds  cover  six  acres ;  these 
contain  besides  garden,  a  lawn,  shaded  by  maples  and  elms  of  forty 
years'  growth,  and  ornamented  with  arbors,  shrubbery,  vases  and 
flowers,  fountain  and  walks. 

Course  of  Study. — The  Seminary  has  a  preparatory,  and  a  higher  or 
institute  department.  There  is  also  in  successful  operation  a  kinder- 
garten. The  kindergarten  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.  The  testi- 
mony here,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  pupils  who  have  its  advantages  surpass 
all  others  when  they  enter  the  primary  and  higher  schools,  and  never 
lose  the  earh'  impulse  thus  received. 

The  preparatory  course  includes  lessons  in  botany  and  Latin,  in 
addition  to  the  English  branches  of  the  ordinary  Grammar  School. 

Through  the  higher  course  there  run  like  continuous  threads,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  linguistic  or  literary  studies,  music  and  draw- 
ing ;  but  with  these,  orthography,  penmanship,  elocution  and  essay 
writing  are  continued  in  class  or  in  general  exercises. 

Much  illustrative  and  object  teaching  characterizes  the  school ;  but 
text-books  arc  believed  by  the  teachers  to  be  an  essential  aid  to  this 
class  of  students. 

The  Institute  has  a  high  reputation  for  the  thorough  and  skilfhl 
manner  in  which  music  is  taught.  Students  are  taught  harmony  and 
the  theory  and  history  of  music,  with  special  reference  to  teaching. 

Libraries,  Cabinets,  Etc. — There  is  an  excellent  library  of  one  thou- 
sand volumes  in  the  Institute,  constantly  accessible  to  the  pnpils. 
There  are  cabinet  collections,  with  a  good  supply  of  apparatus  for 
illustration  in  physics  and  chemistry ;  there  is  also  a  good  collection 
for  reference  in  teaching  mineralogy  and  botany. 

The  furnishings  for  the  gymnasium,  especially  for  light  gymnastics, 
as  dumb-bells,  wands,  clubs,  etc.,  are  quite  complete. 

Eacpenses  to  Stvd&nJts. — ^Board,  with  tuition,  is  $500  per  year ;  for  day 
pupils  the  average  tuition,  with  extras,  is  about  850  per  year. 

The  government  of  the  Institute  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the 
principal,  who  is  also  the  proprietor ;  but  there  is  a  board  of  trustees 
also  of  examiners,  invited  for  occasions. 

Teadiers. — The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  a  principal,  a  lady 
principal,  and  eight  teachers,  indnding  the  teacher  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 
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model,  and  in  all  my  intercourse  with  my  t«acbera  and  school-mKtes. 
I  will  try  to  throw  my  whole  influence  in  favor  of  what  I  l>elieve  to  be 
right  and  for  the  besX  good  of  the  school."  Thenceforwani  socb 
student  dtws  "  as  she  pleases "  as  long  as  she  continues  to  show 
herself  worthy  of  nnlimited  confidence.  Those  who  have  attained  a 
certain  other  milk,  linvo  a  |ji.ace on  the  "roll  of  honor,"  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  piivileges,  inferior  to  those  awanled  to  the  "  self-^v- 
erncd."     The  results  are  thought  to  be  admirable. 

Library,  CabinHs,  Ei<\— There  is  a  well-aelected  library,  to  which 
the  students  have  fiec  access.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  a 
good  seleclion  of  |):t|.>er.t  and  magazines. 

A  good  iK^ginning  Lnn  lieen  made  in  the  proTision  of  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  nntiuid  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  a  cabinet  of 
specimens  to  illuslratc  geology,  mineralogy,  etc.  The  scbool  is  sup- 
plied with  maps  find  diagrams  for  use  in  the  study  of  geography, 
physiology,  zoology,  and  geology. 

In  the  musical  department  seven  square  grand  pianos,  all  new.  hare 
been  provided,  as  also  a  concert  grand  piano,  and  a  two-maoQal  pipe- 
organ,  with  full  set  of  pedals. 

The  art^room  is  ample,  well  lighted  and  pleasant ;  the  best  of  models 
are  fumisho<l  for  the  use  of  the  students.  A  large,  weU-farnished 
room  for  gymnastics  is  provided  upon  the  first  floor. 

Expennen  ti)  Pupils, — The  lioard  is  $'250  per  year,  tuition  is  StiO  and 
190  per  year,  in  the  regular  courses.  Special  tuition  in  music  is  $6U  to 
$150  per  year.     In  art,  S60  i>cr  year. 

The  government  is  by  a  hoard  of  trustees,  all  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Teachers. — The  faculty  consists  of  a  principal,  a  preceptress,  six 
other  gentleman  and  se^cn  other  lady  teachers,  besidea  the  lady  prin- 
cipal of  the  kindergarten. 

Hixtory. — In  1851,  Edward  Lasell,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Will- 
iams College,  fotin<led  this  school.  At  bis  early  and  much  lamented 
death  in  1853,  George  W.  Briggs  took  charge  of  it,  and  when  lie 
resigned  i»  1862.  Itev.  Charles  W.  Cnshing  became  proprietor  and 
principal.  It  was  thus  carried  forward  as  a  private  school,  widely  and 
favorably  known  for  its  earnest  support  of  the  cause  of  the  thorough 
education  of  women,  till  1873,  when  it  was  purchased  by  some  of  tlit- 
leading  men  of  Boston,  who  called  the  present  principal,  Cfass.  C. 
Bragdon,  A.  M.,  to  its  control,  generously  expended  a  large  sam  in 
refitting  it  throughout,  and  thus  started  it  on  «  new  career  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness. 
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MEMOIR. 


On  Chestnut  Hill  in  South  Norfolk,  in  a  square  hrown  house 
of  one  story^  with  a  kitchen^  a  parlor^  two  hedrooms  at  opposite 
comers,  and  a  lighted  entry  on  the  street,  May  30,  1794,  was 
born  to  Joel  and  Zilpah  Gowles  Grant  a  child  destined  for  a  work 
in  the  education  of  women  second  in  quality  to  none  of  the  kind 
hitherto  done  in  this  land  or  any  other.  The  plain  house  long 
ago  burned  to  the  ground,  where  this  child  first  saw  the  light, 
stood  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Grant- 
ville  station  on  the  Connecticut  Western  railroad,  and  five  or 
six  rods  south  of  a  square  turn  which  takes  the  traveler  east- 
ward to  the  Hartford  and  Albany  turnpike,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  Southward  and  westward  the  spot  commanded  a  large 
and  goodly  prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  farm-house,  field  and  forest, 
mills  and  mill  stream,  whose  waters  rushing  down  a  gulfy  slope 
yielded  a  perpetual  monotone,  save  in  springtime  and  rain  storms 
when  the  roar  was  nothing  short  of  sublime.  Hard  by  to  the 
north-west  slept  and  still  sleeps  a  beautiful  pond,  with  a  treacher- 
ous bog  on  the  north,  and  at  the  south  an  outlet,  whose  streams 
supplied  music  and  served  a  grist  and  a  saw  mill  before  reaching 
a  confluent  near  the  present  railroad  station.  The  historic  period 
of  this  pond  had  not  been  long  enough  for  a  fancy  name,  but  it 
might  have  been  called  Grant's  Pond,  from  the  four  Grant  broth- 
ers, who  with  their  well  filled  families,  children  and  parents  not 
less  than  thirty,  lived  near  it  within  gun-shot  of  each  other. 
Tradition  delivers  that  these  Grants  were  of  the  Windsor  stock, 
and  came  thence  to  Norfolk  in  the  earlier  emigrations  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Many  of  these  Grants  were  strongly 
marked  with  the  Scotch  grit  and  toughness  which  so  lately 
and  so  justly  have  made  the  name  a  household  word  fbr  the  world. 
Several,  besides  the  subject  of  this  sketch, .were  also  marked  with 
intellectual  grace  and  strength  which  might  have  fitted  them  to 
work  and  shine,  as  she  did,  in  the  higher  domain  of  mind. 
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Joel  Grant  was  a  thrifty  farmer,  and  his  farm  of  chestnut  soil, 
rich,  warm  and  still  virgin,  yielded  the  family  a  comfortable, 
though  not  a  splendid,  livelihood.      He  was  a  powerful  man  of 
strong  muscle  and  brain,  remembered  with  warm  affection  and 
reverence  as  long  as  any  lived  that  knew  him.     Zilpah,  the  wife 
and  mother,  somewhat  reserved  of  speech,  utterly  unreserved  of 
work  and  care,  wisdom  and  love,  was  the  best  of  mothers,  the 
dearest   of    aunts,   with    hands  full  of    garments    and    ginger- 
bread for  her  little  nephews  and  nieces,  her  lips  full  of  sacred 
hymns  and  loving  kindness,  and  her  mind  ever  full  and  still 
freshly  filling  itself  with  the  Bible.     During  a  furious  snow  storm 
in  !March,  1796,  before  the  daughter,  Zilpah,  was  two  years  old, 
her  father  was  instantly  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  well  sweep,  and 
she  was  left  to  mourn  to  the  end  of  her  days  that  she  never  real- 
ized a  father's  care  and  love ;  but  she  gave  her  mother  the  dues 
of  both  parents.     Upon  the  growing  shoulders  and  willing  hands 
of  Elijah,  the  elder  brother,  came  the  unrefused  burden  of  the 
farm  work,  while  the  guardianship  of  the  orphans  and  the  coun- 
sel for  the  widow  came  upon  her  brother,  Samuel  Cowles.     Never 
had  widow  a  truer  guide,  never  wards  a  more  kind,  just  and  faith- 
ful guardian ;  nor  had  ever  guardian  wards  more  grateful  and 
confiding.     They  loved  and  trusted  him  as  a  father,  and  were  to 

him  as  children. 

Distinct  School  as  it  Was. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  schools  of  that  time  and  place 
were  rude.  The  school-houses  were  indeed  plain,  paintless  with- 
out and  within ;  an  entry  for  the  boys'  things,  a  fireplace  on  the 
same  side  next  a  closet  for  the  girls'  things,  serving  also  on  occa- 
sion as  a  dungeon  for  the  naughty.  The  other  three  sides  of  the 
square  room  were  lined  with  long  desks  having  higher  benches 
behind,  and  lower  benches  in  front,  those  for  the  older,  these  for 
the  younger ;  opposite  the  fireplace  was  a  table,  and  a  chair  with 
a  teacher  in  it.  This  was  all  the  preparation  ;  the  rest  was  only 
live  scholars,  and  lively  work.  Here  were  throngs  of  athletic 
young  men  who  could  handle  scythe  and  rake,  hoe  and  axe,  as 
young  men  now  handle  bat  and  ball ;  fair  g^rls,  who  could  be 
kept  from  school  only  by  violent  storms,  even  then  often  brought 
and  returned  by  the  father's  wagon,  sled  or  sleigh. 

Blackboard  or  crayon,  globes  or  wall  maps,  there  were  none. 
Nor  any  more  were  there  school  registers,  or  marks  of  any  kind. 
No  one  dreamed  that  intellectual  excellence  could  be  represented 
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hy  figures.  It  would  as  soon  have  been  thought  that  faith  and 
love  and  everj  Christian  grace  could  be  registered  by  the  Arabic 
notation.  Technical  gradation  was  unknown.  Scholars  from  A 
I>  C  to  Algebra  were  gathered  in  the  same  room  and  attended  to 
by  the  same  teacher.  Reading  and  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Geog- 
raphy were  conducted  in  classes.  These  were  thoroughly  taught 
and  apt  to  be  thoroughly  learned.  Webster's  was  the  immemo- 
rial and  unquestioned  speller.  The  New  Testament  was  the  first 
Reader,  and  Caleb  Bingham  with  his  American  Preceptor,  and 
Columbian  Orator  had  no  competitor.  Booksellers'  agents  were 
not,  or  had  not  discovered  the  field.  Lindley  Murray's  Abridg- 
ment was  the  Grammar, — fastened  and  riveted  with  abundant 
and  difficult  parsing,  and  taught  by  those  who  understood  it.  In 
Arithmetic,  Daboll's  and  Pike's  were  the  text  books,  but  every 
one  worked  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  rate.  The  lame  only 
had  help.  The  bright  ones  working  independently,  every  step 
was  solid  progress.  Many  finished  their  Arithmetic  without  rec- 
itation, without  assistance  and  without  exhibition. 

No  teacher  and  no  scholar  ever  complained  of  any  difficulty  in 
learning  to  spell  English.  They  asked  for  no  phonetic  system ; 
they  learned  to  thrid  its  labyrinths  with  ease  and  grace,  and  it 
may  also  be  said  with  delight.  Certainly  there  was  no  complaint, 
and  the  fashionable  modern  pity  would  have  been  lost  upon  them. 
Of  all  the  school  exercises,  spelling  was  the  favorite.  The  aver- 
age radius  of  the  school  districts  was  not  less  than  a  mile,  and 
from  every  part  the  scholars  not  unfrequently  gathered  on  winter 
evenings  at  the  school-house  to  spell.  Oftener  still,  the  fathers 
of  large  families  ranged  their  children  against  the  wall  of  the 
living-room,  an  inclined  plane  of  heads,  from  oldest  to  youngest, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  home-made  tallow  candle,  spelled  them 
over  and  over  in  their  school  lessons  and  beyond.  Life  was  real, 
life  was  abundant  in  those  times,  and  in  that  region.  Many  a 
district  filled  its  winter  school  with  sixty  or  seventy  scholars. 
Written  or  printed  record  of  that  school  work,  there  is  none.  If 
there  were  it  would  be  musty  and  unread.  But  living  memorials 
of  it  still  remain  and  increase  year  by  year  in  lengthening  lines 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  the  world.  The 
work  was  never  hurried.  Much  was  learned,  all  that  was  learned 
was  well  learned.  Every  step  was  real  gain.  Characters  were 
made  as  well  as  knowledge  acquired.  Mental  vigor  was  devel- 
oped with  no  loss  to  the  bodily,  and  men  and  women  trained  in 
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those  schools  are  to  be  found  Bcatteicil  all  the  va.y  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  heads  of  fauiiliL'S  which  aie  vtgoioua,  moral  &ud  Cliristiui 
like  themselves. 

In  such  a  school  as  this,  a  stone's  throw  from  her  native  spot, 
Zilpah  P.  Grant  acquired  the  common  elements  of  learniDg.  No 
tradition,  no  ivritteu  record  declares  her  rate  of  progreas,  fant  it 
must  have  been  rapid.  It  was  certainly  real  and  not  deceptive. 
From  the  early  dawn  of  life  to  its  well-deferred  Bouset,  she  in- 
clined her  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  lifted  an  earnest  C17  for  under- 
standing. She  coveted  and  laid  up  ideas,  as  others  coret  and  lay 
up  silver  and  guld.  Her  delight  was  in  the  exercise  and  growth 
of  her  mental  faculties.  Equally  quick  and  strong  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  what  is  more  rare,  almost  equally  ready  and  retentive 
of  memory,  she  seized  knowledge  as  a  lion  seizes  his  prey,  and 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  viae,  held  it  till  it  was  wanted.  Then  the 
demand  was  apt  to  bring  the  requisite  supply.  In  person  she 
was  OJirly  developed,  tall,  erect  and  well  proportioned,  her  head 
finely  set  on  her  shoulders.  Her  countenance  was  comely  with 
the  triple  expression  of  kindness,  dignity  and  power.  Her  hair 
was  like  the  niven  ;  her  luminous  black  eyes  were  iuH  of  life  and 
intelligence. 

Experience  in  Dittrirt  School  Keeping. 

Thus  even  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  in  request  for  a 
teaclier,  and  entered  upon  a  lino  of  life  in  which  her  elder  eisters, 
Jerusha  and  N^ancy,  had  already  won  to  themselves  a  good  de- 
gree. From  that  time  till  her  latest  breath,  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  at  home  and  abroad,  well  or  ill,  traveling  or  at  rest,  she 
was  ever  learning,  ever  communicating  something  valuable  to 
know  and  practice.  She  early  studied  Mason  on  Self-knowledge, 
and  adoj'ted  his  rule,  "Content  not  yourself  with  half-thoughta, 
with  mere  glimpses  of  ideas;  pursue  and  perfect  everything  to 
the  utmost ;  clothe  it  in  the  best  possible  dress,  and  store  it  in 
the  memory  for  use." 

Her  first  school  was  a  mile  from  her  home,  in  East  Korfolk,  in 
a  district  then  known  by  the  homely  Indian  name  of  Paug.  The 
log-cabin  where  she  taught  had  one  door,  four  small  windows,  and 
a  fireplace.  There  was  a  dungeon,  but  not  a  Donjon  tower.  There 
are  living  graduates  of  Yale  who  here  took  their  early  lessons  at 
her  feet.  She  was  the  impersonation  of  all  good  fidelity,  and 
could  not  bear  that  a  pupil  of  hers  should  not  advance.  Disorder 
could  not  live  in  her  school :  her  presence  was  itself  authority 
and  quelled  any  incipient  insubordination.     She  early  mftde  it  a 
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rule  to  remain  a  while  in  the  school-room,  after  the  rest  were 
gone,  and  review  the  history  of  the  day.  She  recalled  and  judged 
both  herself  and  her  scholars,  and  considered  what  might  have 
beeji  done  better  by  any,  and  what  might  be  improved  on  the 
morrow.  Here  perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere  lay  the  secret  of 
that  perpetual  urgency  to  duty,  which  she  was  ever  accustomed 
to  exercise  both  upon  herself  and  others.  Her  teachers,  her  ser- 
vants, and  even  her  friends  felt  the  force  of  this  trait  in  her 
character.  Connected  with  this  solicitude  to  do  her  best  as  a 
teacher,  was  probably  a  more  general  anxiety  concerning  her  re- 
ligious state  and  welfare.  In  this  repsect  she  received  most  val- 
uable aid  and  instruction  from  the  Kev.  Frederick  Marsh  of 
Winchester.  It  was  due  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  human 
influence,  that  she  early  became  an  intelligent  and  shining  Chris- 
tian. For  twelve  years,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  she  taught 
the  public  schools  of  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  at- 
tained a  celebrity  rare  in  that  region  and  perhaps  in  any  other. 

Higher  Learning  at  Saugus. 

In  1817  the  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  afterward  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  at  Andover,  became  the  settled  minister  in 
Norfolk.  Between  him  and  Miss  Grant  there  sprang  up  a  mutual 
esteem  and  friendship  very  delightful  and  valuable  to  both. 
Under  his  guidance  a  group  of  youthful  aspirants  studied  Gram- 
mar, History  and  English  Literature,  and  Miss  Grant's  toil  in 
the  school-room  did  not  prevent  her  being  the  leading  spirit 
among  them.  Through  Mr.  Emerson  she  became  acquainted 
with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  whose  school  for 
young  ladies  at  Saugus  was  opening  advantages  new  at  the  time. 
The  question  of  her  going  thither  divided  her  friends.  Her  pat- 
rimony and  savings  from  teacher's  wages  were  fifty  dollars. 
Should  she  throw  all  this  away  for  knowledge  and  capacity  ? 
Some  said,  ^'  No,  she  should  marry  and  settle ;  she  would  need 
most,  if  not  all,  for  housekeeping."  She  had  had  that  chance, 
and  having  been  asked  to  reflect  whether  she  could  be  happy  shut 
up  with  the  candidate  on  shipboard,  she  had  shrunk  from  the 
idea.  Some  thought  it  was  ambition,  and  said,  "  Why  should 
she  think  to  rise  above  her  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  ?  and  if 
she  should  be  sick,  who  would  take  care  of  her  ?  "  But  her  pas- 
tor advised,  her  guardian  uncle  approved,  and  her  brother  was  at 
length  persuaded.  With  fifty  dollars  in  her  hand,  and  faith, 
courage  and  devotion  in  her  heart,  to  which  all  gold  in  practical 
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value  wu  bat  droBB,  ahe  took  her  way  to  Sangns,  at  the  time  when 
Hartford  waa  twenty-four  hours'  hard  stage  ride  tiom  Boaton. 

In  that  region,  thia  was  not  a  solitary  nor  even  a  rare  instance 
of  great  sacrifices  for  knowledge,  and  honorable  advancement 
and  uaefnlness.  In  one  school  district,  reaching  within  ear  shot 
of  her  birth-place,  out  of  two  families  of  her  near  kindred,  num- 
bering twenty  children,  six  sons  were  graduated  at  ?ale  within 
the  space  of  twenty  years.  In  these  two  families  also,  every 
daughter,  save  one,  received  advantages  much  beyond  tlie  range 
of  the  common  school.  Seven  were  sent  either  to  Ipswicli  or  to 
Mt  Halyoke.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  daughters  taagfat  more 
or  less  in  common  or  other  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  parents 
for  their  children  from  the  produce  of  rongh,  grazing  fanna,  of  from 
one  to  two.bundred  acres.  Certainly  it  waa  not  done  vrithont 
combined  and  unremitting  industry,  and  the  sternest  bat  neces- 
sary and  judicious  economy.  It  need  scarce  be  added  that  it 
was  done  by  those  parents  without  hesitation,  without  complaint, 
without  regret  It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  none  of  their 
children  ever  gave  them  cause  to  regret  their  sacrifices.  Eleven 
of  these  twenty  children  still  live,  and  they  are  every  one  valu- 
able citizens  and  useful  members  of  Christian  churches. 

At  Saugus,  Miss  Grant  met  with  nnmeroas  mature  and  con- 
genial minds;  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  Miss  Hannah  Wliite,  Miss  San- 
nah  Cfaickering  (Mrs.  Fletcher)  and  others,  between   whom  and 
herself  lasting  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  happiness  were 
soon  riveted.    In  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson  she  found  a  man  with 
views  like  her  own,  as  to  what  branches  of  study  are  fundamen- 
tal, the  essential  importance  of  their  thorough  study,  and  the  like 
importance    of    daily   attendance  to   Bible    truth.      Here   she 
studied,  taught  and  grew  in  knowledge,  wiedom  and  power.     She 
coined  her  capacity  and  skill  into  means  of  support.     Aa  ever, 
so  bete  more  than  ever,  she  grew  into  that  popularity  as  a  teach- 
er, which  is  earned  before  possession,  which  follows,  but  is  nev«r 
successfully  followed  after.     Two  winters  and  a  summer  succeed- 
ing the  autumn  of  1821  she  taught  a  select  school  of  yonng 
ladies  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  many  of  whom  still  live  and  remember 
its  steady  growth  in  prosperity  and  usefulness  to  its  close. 

Adams  Female  Academy  at  JMrry,  N.  H. 

In  1824  upon  invitation   of  the  trustees,  she  undertook  the 

Adams  Female  Academy  at  Derry,  "S,  H.    She  made  it  a  school 

of  ahigh  oideiloi70\iu%\«j&.\B%.    %V%  i«cavved  the  building  not 
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free,  herself  bearing  all  the  expenses,  taking  the  proceeds,  and 
the  entire  management  of  the  school.  During  the  summers  she 
had  tlie  able  and  valued  assistance  of  Miss  Lyon,  but  the  school 
was  always  in  Miss  Grant's  name,  and  upon  her  sole  responsibil- 
ity. In  1828,  owing  to  some  interference  of  trustees  with  her 
management  of  the  Derry  school,  she  removed  pupils  and  teach- 
ers to  Ipswich,  and  was  accommodated  in  an  Academy  building 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  at  Derry.  Here  Miss  Lyon  still  as- 
sisted her  in  the  summer ;  but  in  winter  she  taught  a  school  of 
her  own  in  Buckland. 

At  Derry,  while  practicing  calisthenics,  Miss  Grant  received  an 
injury  to  one  of  the  heel  tendons,  which  for  some  time  confined 
her  to  her  room,  and  entailed  for  life  much  loss  of  active  exer- 
cise, health  and  enjojonent.  To  this  circumstance  must  be  as- 
cribed some  protracted  absences  from  her  school,  one  winter  in 
Georgia,  one  in  Washington  and  Richmond.  But  the  school  was 
ever  hers,  and  the  buoyant  health,  overflowing  spirits,  and  won- 
derful  efficiency  of   Miss  Lyon  largely  compensated  for  Miss 

Grant's  absence. 

Seminary  at  Ipstoieh. 

The  Academy  at' Ipswich  had  no  accommodations  for  boarding. 
Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Lyon  were  at  first  received  into  the  family 
of  one  of  the  trustees,  the  Bev.  David  T.  Kimball ;  but  ere  long 
a  large  house,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  academy  was  opened, 
and  received  the  Principals,  several  of  the  teachers,  and  about 
thirty-five  pupils.  The  obvious  advantages  of  this  house  main- 
tained it  always  in  high  request.  The  rest  of  the  pupils  were 
accommodated  in  carefully  selected  families  through  the  village. 
This  unavoidable  distribution  of  the  school  in  scattered  homes 
had  its  objections,  and  its  recommendations.  It  required  fre* 
quent  and  healthful  walks  through  streets  always  pleasant,  and 
generally  dry.  It  grouped  the  members  of  the  school  in  small 
bodies,  much  like  ordinary  families,  and  thus  promoted  intimacy 
and  comfort;  but  it  removed  the  majority  from  the  eye  and  easy 
reach  of  the  Principals,  and  injured  the  unity  and  discipline  of 
the  body,  and  rendered  the  proper  control  of  the  whole  much 
more  difficult.  Thoroughly  convinced  that  these  evils  far  out- 
weighed the  afore-mentioned  advantages.  Miss  Grant  long  med- 
itated a  permanent  institution,  in  which  her  whole  school  should 
be  brought  together  and  under  her  own  eye.  As  early  as  1834, 
she  called  a  meeting  of  gentlemen — ^her  friends  and  friends  of  the 
school — and  laid  before  them  her  earnest  desire  for  such  an  insti- 
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tntion,  with  ample  facilities  both  for  boarding  and  instruction 
under  the  same  roof.  She  felt  that  the  question  whether  her 
school  should  live  long  and  usefully  depended  on  such  a  moT©- 
ment.  She  carried  the  entire  sympathy  and  profound  conviction 
of  her  friends ;  but  none  of  them  took  the  lead,  and  for  the  lead, 
she  had  not  the  requisite  health  and  robust  vigor.  These  quali- 
fications, with  courage  and  tact,  Miss  Lyon  had  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree. She  took  up  the  idea  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  Mt. 
Holyoke  testifies  to  her  triumphant  success. 

That  success  gradually  reduced  it  to  a  certainty  that  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  school  and  the  Ipswich  school  could  not,  at  that  time, 
both  live.  Thoy  differed  indeed  in  respect  to  domestic  work,  but 
their  plans,  methods,  courses  of  study,  and  character  of  scholars 
were  the  same.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  objection  to  saying 
that  it  was  competition,  and  competition  between  two  ladies,  who 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  friends.  The  high  courage,  abound- 
ing health,  and  unflagging  energy  of  Miss  Lyon  aided  by  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  boarding,  and  extremely  low  rate  of 
charges,  were  sure  to  carry  the  day. 

In  1839  Miss  Grant  relinquished  her  school.  Ere  long  she 
was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Hon.  William  B.  Banister  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  whose  house,  under  her  charge,  continued  to  be 
the  abode  of  Christian  hospitality.  She  kept  house,  as  she  had 
ever  kept  school,  at  her  best.  Not  too  exact  for  her  lord,  nor  for 
the  Lord  of  lords ;  too  exact  perhaps  for  unfaithful  eye-servants. 
Losing  her  Imsband  by  death  in  1853  she  left  her  happy  home, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  her  remaining  life,  she  was  either  a 
visitor  or  a  boarder.  To  many  a  friend,  and  many  a  school,  her 
presence  and  voice  brought  counsel  and  aid;  benefited  herself 
and  benefiting  others. 

Her  eightieth  birth-day  past,  in  the  house  of  her  husband's 
daughter,  with  consciousness  unclouded,  with  memory  and  judg- 
ment unimpaired,  her  affections  strong  as  in  her  prime,  through 
much  suffering,  she  closed  a  life,  filled  from  the  beginning  with 
labor  and  usefulness,  whose  channels  will  flow  and  widen  while 
the  world  shall  last.  She  left  a  memory,  not  linked  to  any  mar- 
ble structure,  preserved  in  no  permanent  institution  ;  but  sure  to 
live  while  any  live  that  knew  her,  or  knew  of  her. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Banister  having  been  thus  outlined,  it  re- 
mains to  give  an  inside  view  of  her  school  at  Derry  and  Ipswich, 
and  to  estimate  her  character  and  services. 
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For  tlic  first  of  these  topics,  ample  materials  are  furnished  by  an  article  pre- 
pared uuder  her  eye,  for  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  and  printed  also 
in  her  Catalogue  for  1839.  The  principal  features  of  her  school,  during  its 
fifteen  years'  continuance,  as  stated  by  herself,  were :  a  three  years*  course  of 
English  studies,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  district  school  training ;  a  large 
provision  for  Biblical  instruction;  the  same  care  of  the  young  ladies  in  and 
out  of  school,  as  if  they  were  her  own  daughters ;  to  do  the  best  and  the  most 
possible  for  every  individual,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  her  for  the  duties 
of  life ;  and  a  written  testimonial  to  every  one  who  finished  the  conrse. 

When  the  school  was  transferred  to  Ipswich,  a  primary  department  was 
opened,  receiving  pupils  from  abroad  at  twelve,  and  a  few  from  town  at  ten 
years  of  Jige.  After  1831  none  were  received  under  fourteen,  and  in  winter 
under  sixteen.  In  the  spring  of  1834  the  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to  one 
hundred,  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  conveniences  of  board.  In  1836  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intellectual  attainment  was  also  required  for  admission.  Ulti- 
mately the  test  became  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Arithmetic,  mcntc'd  and 
written,  Modem  Geography,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  History  of  tlse  United 
States,  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy and  English  Grammar. 

In  1835  an  Education  Society  was  formed  to  aid  young  ladies  connected 
with  the  school  in  qualifying  themselves  for  teaching  and  other  benevolent 
labors.  Candidates  for  aid  were  to  give  evidence  of  piety  ;  to  be,  at  least, 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  to  be  already  advanced  beyond  a  common  scliool  edu- 
cation ;  to  have  done  some  good  service  in  teaching,  and  to  be  endowed  with 
talents  promising  Ufiefulness.  In  three  years  the  Society  aided  forty  young 
ladies  who  fully  answered  these  demands.  At  the  end  of  those  three  years 
twenty  of  them  had  been  engaged  in  teaching.  The  amount  which  had  then 
been  expended  was  about  $4,300. 

The  Course  of  Study,  which  had  originally  embraced  three  years,  was  at 
length  nominally  reduced  to  two  years.  This  was  done  by  throwing  the  earlier 
part  of  the  course  into  a  primary  department,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
large  additions  from  higher  knowledge.    The  two  years'  course  is  as  follows : 

Studies  of  the  Junior  Class, 

English  Grammar Murray, 

Rhetoric, Whately, 

Poetry. AfUton*s  Paradise  Lost. 

Physlolopry, Ifayvard. 

Kuclid'8  cieometry Simeon  or  Playfair. 

Botany. Beck. 

Natural  Philoflophy Olmstead, 

ChemlBtry Beck. 

Astronomy. fVilkins. 

Intellectual  Philosophy, Abercrombie. 

I'liilosopby  of  Natural  History, Smellie. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  Class, 

Ecclesiastical  Ilistory Marsh. 

Logic, Whately. 

Natural  Theoloey, Paley. 

Moral  Philosophy, Wayland. 

Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, Butler. 

Evidences  of  Christianity, Alexander. 

Of  these  studies,  Algebra,  Botany,  Physiology,  Natural  History,  Butler's 
Analogy,  and  the  Eyidences  of  Christianity  were  added  during  the  last  ten 
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years  of  the  school.  Tliis  was  done  by  making  some  advance  every  year,  the 
Principal  herself  superintending  it.  The  course  in  Histoiy,  Natural  I'hiloso- 
phy,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  was  from  time  to  time  considerably  enlarged.  The 
pupils  brought  written  statements  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  were  thorough- 
ly examined  in  such  parts  of  it  as  belonged  to  the  Regular  Coarse,  and  the  re- 
suits,  together  with  the  statements,  recorded  and  preserved.  The  academic 
year  closed  in  April,  and  such  as  on  examination  appeared  qualified  were  re- 
ceived, ns  the  case  might  be,  into  the  Junior  or  into  the  Senior  Class.  If  they 
satisfactorily  completed  the  course,  they  received  a  written  testimouial  of  the 
same.  These  nominal  classes,  even  when  reached  and  registered,  were  not 
kept  separate  in  recitation;  they  were  rather  indices  of  attainmeut^,  than 
guides  to  future  studies.  Temporary  classes  were  formed  for  study  and  reci- 
tation, according  to  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

From  1830  to  1836  three  series  of  Calisthenic  Exercises  were  introduced, 
which  might  be  taken  either  with  or  without  Music.  Much  account  was  made 
of  tlie^^e  exercises.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  participated  in  them,  and  they  con- 
tributed largely  to  health  and  gracefulness,  aa  well  as  to  vivacity  and  enjoy- 
mcnt. 

From  1830  and  onwards,  Vocal  Music  was  a  very  distinct  and  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  school.  Lowell  Mason  sometimes  contributed  his  personal  aid  in 
lessons  and  illj^trations.  He  furnished  teachers  of  his  own  training,  second 
to  none  for  cultivating  the  voice,  and  eminent  even  in  the  choirs  of  Boston. 
If,  as  is  certainly  true,  the  Ipswich  young  ladies  returned  to  their  homes  with 
their  natural  joyousness  undiminished,  it  was  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  en- 
livening power  of  Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music ;  in  part  also  to  the  habitual 
cheerfulness  and  loving  kindness  of  their  principal  and  teacliers. 

The  Ipswicli  Seminary  was  never  in  any  sense  a  mechanical  system.  There 
was  no  Procustcan  bed  to  which  every  one  must  be  either  cut  or  stretched. 
Much  depended  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  ascendency  of  Miss  Grant  over 
the  entire  school;  nevertheless  the  characters  and  genius,  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  puj>ils  were  wisely  but  liberally  constdted.  Miss  Grant's  fixed  purpose 
was  to  know  intimately  every  scholar  in  order  that  she  might  do  for  lier  the 
best  that  was  possible ;  and  she  souglit  to  inspire  and  eminently  succeeded  in 
inspiring  every  teacher  with  the  same  purpose. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,  she  divided  her  school  into  sections,  and  put 
each  section  in  the  particular  charge  of  one  teacher.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
teacher  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  health,  habits,  intellectual  improyemeot, 
and  moral  and  religious  state  of  every  young  lady  in  her  section ;  to  attend  to 
the  investigation  and  recitation  of  a  Bible  lesson  every  week ;  to  be  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  each ;  to  interest  herself  in  everything  that  concerned  their 
general  improvement ;  and  in  very  many  resfiects,  to  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  Iicr  section,  as  t)ie  principal  of  a  small  school  does  to  her  pupils. 

At  first  the  ratio  of  teacliers  to  pupils  was  one  to  twenty ;  but  in  procesi  of 
time  as  Vocal  Music,  Calisthenics,  Mezzotint  Fainting  and  Drawing  were  in- 
troduced, the  ratio  was  increased  as  one  to  fifteen.  Nearly  all  these  teachen 
received  at  least  a  part  of  their  education  in  the  seminary.  Thus  they  felt 
towards  tlie  ])iincipal  a  filial  confidence,  and  entered  into  her  views  and  labon 
with  cheeifnl  vigor  and  hearty  sympathy.  These  teachers  were  infltmcted  and 
inspired  to  regard  every  pupil  as  a  sister ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  follies  or 
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defects  of  auy  less  favored  one,  to  abstain  from  any  remarks  of  a  sportive,  or 
satirical  iiature  about  her.  Cbaiacters  were  not  to  be  dissected,  faults  and 
misconduct  were  not  to  be  spread  out  for  amusement.  Nothing  but  the 
good  of  tlie  pupil  or  the  school  was  to  justify  criticism.  In  short,  the  teach- 
er's  duty  was  to  aid  the  pupils  in  correcting  their  own  faults,  and  to  lalK)r  with 
Christ-like  benevolence  for  their  highest  good.  ' 

When  Miss  Grant  wished  to  establish  a  school  regulation,  she  was  wont  to 
bogin,  stage  that  she  was,  with  a  lesson  in  political  philosophy.  She  wouhl  say, 
'*  When  people  come  into  society,  each  one  must  give  up  somewhat  of  his  nat- 
ural rights.  A  man  living  alone  may  eat,  sleep,  study,  work,  at  his  own  honrt. 
When  he  comes  into  society  there  is  a  general  good  to  be  consulted ;  and  when 
there  is  interference,  that  must  set  aside  the  individual  preference."  When 
she  had  established  the  general  principle,  and  secured  such  conviction  as  to 
shame  almost  all  dissent,  she  would  bring  forward  her  particular  case.  It 
might  be  silence  in  study  hours,  or  in  school ;  it  might  be  retirement  at  night ; 
early  rising  in  the  morning  ;  promptness  at  meals,  recitations  or  public  school 
exerci.ses.  When  all  understood  and  felt  the  necessity  of  the  rule  she  would 
put  the  question ;  there  was  seldom  any  dissent.  Then  the  school  would  freely 
pledge  itself  to  keep  the  newly  established  rule ;  each  pupil  to  take  care  of  one 
person  in  that  respect,  and  each  to  keep  her  own  account  of  success  or  failure. 
Thus  her  government  was  rather  in  her  pupils,  than  over  them.  Thus  she 
formed  character,  by  securing  the  constant  effort  of  her  pupils  to  form  their 
own.  Habits  thus  grounded  and  settled  are  not  easily  dropped.  This  govern- 
ment might  seem  republican ;  but  she  herself  knew,  none  better,  that  it  was 
still,  and  more  truly,  monarchical.  One  mind  informed,  one  judgment  directed, 
one  hand  guided,  one  will  governed  all ;  but  it  was  the  clearest  mind,  the  purest 
judgment,  the  firmest  hand,  the  strongest  and  the  most  rightful  will ;  and  it 
wrought  from  within,  not  from  without.  The  school  was  hers  only.  The 
pupils  were  committed  solely  to  her  for  training,  and  she  must  train  them  in 
the  most  effectual  and  decisive  way,  into  self-governed,  self-reliant,  useful  women. 
None  that  knew  of  the  products  of  her  method  can  doubt  its  success. 

In  the  matter  of  study  and  instruction  it  was  common  to  indulge  a  breadth 
much  beyond  the  text  book.  Such  studies  as  Logic,  Rhetoric,  History,  and 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  plainly  allow,  and  even  require  this  greater  lati- 
tude. Here  the  pupils  were  required,  indeed,  thoroughly  to  master  the  text 
book.  Miss  Grant,  as  she  often  said,  believed  in  "  old  rote ; "  but  she  would 
not  be  confined  to  it.  She  made  her  scholars  investigate  and  understand  prin- 
ciples, and  she  was  not  satisfied  with  words.  Mechanical  recitations  were  not 
tolerated.  The  ideas  under  the  words  must  be  understood.  Questions  outside 
the  lesson,  but  connected  with  it,  were  to  be  freely  asked  by  the  teachers,  and 
might  be  as  freely  brought  by  the  pupils.  In  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
they  were  led  to  study  their  own  minds,  from  which  all  true  written  books  on 
those  subjects  must  be  drawn.  In  short,  everywhere  they  were  taught  to  go 
to  the  foundation,  and  not  allowed  to  content  themselves  with  the  mere  dicta 
of  authors.  Lively  discussions  and  growing  interest,  excellent  mental  disci- 
pline and  correct  judgment  were  common  fruits  of  this  course. 

When  the  first  quarter  of  a  text  book  was  finished  by  a  class,  it  was  Miss 
Grant's  manner  to  have  it  reviewed ;  when  the  first  half  was  finished,  the  half 
was  carefully  reviewed ;  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  review  of  the  whole.    This 
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done,  the  text  book  was  laid  by,  and  there  was  no  other  review  or  preparation 
for  examination  in  that  study  at  any  future  time. 

There  were  no  academic  prizes  or  honors,  unless  a  testimonial  of  having 
fairly  completed  the  course  may  be  called  an  honor  No  individuals  distin- 
guished themselves  by  special  literary  exercises  at  the  time  of  grad  nation. 
No  kind  of  stimulus  was  ever  applied  to  ambition.  Nothing  was  done  by  prin- 
cipal or  teachers  that  could  foster  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  There.was  no  talk  wliat- 
ever  abont  marks  and  rank.  To  none  but  the  highest  and  purest  motives  did 
Miss  Grant  ever  appeal.  The  love  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  mental  power, 
the  duty  of  doing  good,  of  these  she  had  long  felt  the  force.  She  knew  how  to 
apply  tlwise  motives  with  great  power.  Had  she  appealed  to  lower;  ones,  it  would 
have  been  suicidal  of  her  grand  purpose  to  form  pure  and  elevated  characters. 

More  time  was  given  to  the  Bible  than  to  any  other  single  study.  There 
was  always  an  exercise  of  this  kind  on  Monday  morning  to  which  every  papi2 
was  expected  to  give  two  hours'  previous  preparation.  This  exercise  was  often 
continued  tlie  8ucces.sive  mornings  of  the  week,  until  the  whole  subject  wa« 
thoroughly  discussed  and  understood.  Sacred  History,  Geography,  Anti»|Di- 
ties,  everything  to  elucidate  and  impress  was  brought  into  this  exercise.  Miss 
Grant  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  not  less  in  the  Old  than  in  the. New  Tes- 
tament. The  crimes  and  the  virtues,  the  wickedness  and  the  excellence  of 
men  and  women  portrayed  in  the  Bible,  these  she  illustrated  for  the  inatraction 
and  training  of  her  own  8c>holars. 

Miss  Grant  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over  her  pupils  l»j  her  famil- 
iar lectures.     In  these  lectures  she  discussed  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  such 
as  health,  dress,  diet  and  exercise ;  the  care  of  one's  own  room  and  wardrobe; 
manners,  including  courtesy,  personal  appearance,  grace  of   movement  and 
gesture,  tone  of  voice  and  address.     Methods  of  study,  motives  to  it,  valuable 
courses  of  reading,  the  teaching  and  training  of  children  were  also  presented 
in  these  lectures.     It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  practical  subject  that  she 
did  not  touch.    The  name  of  those  that  she  did  touch,  and  to  excellent  pur- 
pose, is  legion.    Her  pupils  often  said  tliat  these  lectures  were  worth  more  to 
them  than  all  the  studies  of  the  course.    Influences  from  this  source  did  much 
to  make  of  her  jmpils  useful,  practical  and  cultivated  women  in  the  various 
spheres  wliich  they  have  so  honorably  filled.    As  early  as  1829  her  Senior 
Class  pre]).ired  a  list  of  topics  on  which  they  had  heard  her  speak  in  tliese  ex- 
ercises.    It  numbers  one  himdrcd  and  fifty  subjects. 

r- '  During  the  fifteen  years  of  Miss  Grant's  school  at  Derry  and  Ipswich,  abont 
sixteen  hundred  young  ladies  came  under  her  care.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  fifty -six  received  the  testimonial  of  having  finished  the  course. 

Character  and  Services. 

Mrs.  Zilpah  Grant  Banister  was  not  a  great  linguist.  Except  a  little  Latin, 
she  never  introduced  foreign  tongues,  either  ancient  or  modem,  into  any  of  her 
schools.  Nor  was  she  much  conversant  vnth  the  vast  range  of  English  litera- 
ture. Yet  she  knew  with  rare  perfection  her  own  native  speech,  and  on  every 
needful  occasion  could  use  it  with  excelling  fitness  and  power.  When  she 
spoke,  you  chose  to  listen ;  and  when  she  ceased,  you  reflected.  She  was  nei- 
ther imaginative  nor  learned ;  neitlier  humorous  nor  witty;  never  fervid,  nor 
often  pathetic;  but  whatever  she  said  was  so  well  said,  and  in  itself  ao  fit,  just 
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and  proper,  that  addition  seemed  tame  and  self-condemned.  She  never  in- 
dulged in  those  current  intensities  of  expression,  which  bj  repetition  have  lost 
their  original  intensity.  She  seldom  hesitated,  seldom  .failed  of  the  right 
word ;  never  retraced  and  began  again,  never  spoke  in  a  hurry,  never  said 
what  she  had  not  meant  to  say.  S^e  spoke  upon  themes  which  she  had  long 
studied,  and  on  which  her  mind  and  her  heart  were  alike  full.  You  might 
doubt  whether  her  wisdom  or  her  kindness  were  the  greater }  but  you  could 
not  doubt  tlie  joint  reign  of  both.  She  was  far  from  an  immoderate  talker. 
In  conversation  she  did  not  lecture,  and  she  never  usurped  the  field.  She  was 
willing  enough  to  express  her  own  mind,  and  on  all  ordinary  subjects  she  had 
a  mind  to  express ;  but  she  loved,  at  least  as  well,  to  hear  yours  also. 

She  was  eminently  social.  Nothing  human  was  indifterent  to  her ;  servant 
or  sultau  interested  her  alike.  The  book  of  human  nature  was  her  chief  and 
constant  study.  Except  Bunyan's  Allegory,  probably  she  never  read  any  work 
of  fiction ;  but  no  girl  ever  read  a  novel  with  more  engrossing  interest  than 
she  the  leaves  of  human  life,  turned  without  fingers,  before  her  eyes  every  day. 
No  idle  curiosity  begat  this  ruling  passion,  that  grew  with  her  growth,  strength- 
ened with  her  strength,  and  never  slackened  till  she  drew  her  last  breath. 
It  was  a  wise,  all-controlling,  principled  and  passionate  benevolence,  and  it 
opened  its  own  way  to  those  secret  chambers  where  strangers  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  or  intermeddle.  Her  pupils  confided  to  her  their  dearest  secrets,  as 
they  would  to  none  other,  and  she  was  to  them  the  wisest  and  safest  of  coun- 
sellors. She  did  not  largely  know  of  birds,  and  beasts  and  plants,  not  more 
than  she  did  of  books  and  tongues ;  but  she  knew  girls,  and  grown  women, 
and  grown  men.  She  knew  religious  experience.  She  was  at  home  in  all 
matters  of  domestic  economy  and  in  all  works  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  In 
these  fields  lay  her  wealth  and  her  power.  Here  she  might  truly  be  said  to 
shine  without  a  rival ;  yet  without  the  slightest  affectation  or  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  eminence.  Here  she  was  authority,  and  the  most  experienced 
could  learn  from  her  lips.  Eminent  professional  men  enjoyed  her  society,  and 
appreciated  her  conversation.  She  knew  how  to  ask  a  question,  as  well  as  to 
give  an  answer.  Her  mind  was  of  the  tentative  sort ;  always  watching  on  the 
frontiers  of  its  knowledge  for  any  chance  to  push  those  frontiers  a  little  far- 
ther back.  She  could  make  the  best  use  of  whatever  she  knew,  and  drew  to  the 
best  use  whatever  was  known  by  those  around  her.  She  was  in  no  sense  an 
exquisite ;  but  always  left  the  impression  of  pure  refinement  and  cultivation, 
yet  cultivation  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  its  luster  obscured  the  semblance 
of  art.  Girls  that  wanted  to  grow  into  polished  women,  fondly  wished  to  be 
b'ke  her.  If  she  were  listened  to  as  a  teacher,  she  was  quite  as  much  watched 
and  imitated  as  a  lady.  She  was  refined  without  affectation ;  dignified  with- 
out stiffness ;  self-respectful  without  pride ;  serious  without  austerity ;  economi- 
cal without  meanness ;  patient  without  indifference  to  pain ;  benevolent  with- 
out weakness ;  religious  without  superstition ;  and  though  her  mother  was 
subject  to  grievous  tumi  of  religions  melancholy,  yet  the  daughter  was  habit- 
ually cheerful  without  the  slightest  trace  of  levity. 

Mrs.  Banister  had  an  acute  observation;  an  eye  and  an  ear  that  caught  what 
many  in  the  same  situation  would  have  missed ;  a  broad  and  capacious  under- 
standing, with  ample  room  for  much  intellectual  store ;  a  clear  and  sound 
judgment  which  suffered  nothing  to  appear  magnified  through  the  mist  of  pae- 
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sion ;  a  retentive  memory,  which  held  dates,  pezsons,  traits  of  character  and 
incident  with  surprising  fidelity  ;  regular  habits  of  association  which  kept  sim- 
ilar things  together,  and  suffered  no  inextricable  confusion ;  an  admirable  tact, 
which  enabled  her  to  walk  among,  and  act  with  many  different  characters  with- 
()ut  friction ;  an  attractive  power,  which^mad^  it  delightful  to  be  associated 
with  her;  these  qualities  fitted  her  easily  to  comprehend  and  condnct  affairs 
as  complicated  as  any  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  educated  ladies.  Probably  it  is 
the  judgment  of  all  competent  persons  who  knew  her,  that  her  administratire 
ability  was  never  fully  tested  by  any  affairs  she  ever  had  in  hand ;  but  that 
she  might  easily  have  conducted  affairs  much  more  difficult  and  complicated. 

Her  benevolence  had  the  force  and  womanly  tenderness  of  paaeion,  with  the 
solid  firmness  and  unyielding  toughness  of  principle.  Her  means  were  com- 
paratively limited,  yet  her  gifts,  like  those  of  her  kindred,  amon^  whom  she 
had  her  birth  and  growth,  were  large,  widespread  and  habituaL  Her  benefi- 
cence embraced  relatives,  friends,  the  poor,  and  more  than  the  established 
charities  of  lier  own  denomination.  It  was  inspired  by  Chiist-like  love,  fed  by 
economy,  and  regulated  by  wisdom. 

In  her  reh'gious  life  might  be  seen  the  true  beginning  of  that  life  which  is 
eternal.  Of  all  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  which  St.  Paul  enumerates,  none  were 
wanting,  none  were  sickly,  none  ever  appeared  intermittent.  These  few  words 
may  perhaps  best  express  her  as  a  Christian ;  a  beautiful  child  in  the  arms  of 
a  loved  and  trusted  father. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  young  ladies  even  in  moderately 
easy  circumstances  seldom  went  beyond  the  district  schooL    The  danghters  of 
the  wealthy,  instead  of  adding  a  higher  course  of  intellectual  training,  were  in- 
dulge<l  extensively  in  the  so-called  accomplishments.    The  second  quarter  of 
the  century,  gave  to  female  education  a  general  and  mighty  impulse,  whose 
waves,  like  tliose  of  the  ether,  still  propagate  themselres,  and  everywhere 
carry  light.    Of  the  four  well-known  heroines  in  this  awakening.  Miss  Grant 
was  neither  the  last  nor  the  least.    The  noble  structure  at  South  Hadley  dates 
and  perpetuates  Miss  Lyon's  parl^in  the  movement ;  but  before  Miss  Ljod, 
and  greater  than  Miss  Lyon,  was  Miss  Grant.    Miss  Lyon  was  indeed  a  noble 
original.    Her  Creator  made  her ;  but  she  came  from  His  hands  like  the  nn- 
polislied  marble  from  the  quarry,  the  uncut  diamond  from  the  mine.    It  was 
Miss  Grant,  more  than  any  other  person  or  thing,  who  for  twelve  years  mold- 
ed, trained,  informed  and  inspired  her  for  her    not  overapprecfated  woi^ 
But  Miiis  Grant's  essential  and  unquestionable  part  in  it,  in  troth  and  justice, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.    Besides  this,  every  influence  that  went  from  Miss 
Grant's  school  powerfully  helped  the  general  cause.    Seventy-five  yean  ago, 
few  thought  tliat  more  than  the  common  elements  were  necessary  for  a  daugh- 
ter ;    anything  more  would  make  her  less  domestic,  less  healthy,  less  nsefuL 
Wlien  Miss  Grant's  pupils  returned  home,  more  domestic,  mors  willing  to  be 
useful,  and  not  less  healthy,  objections  vanished,  and  the  higher  snbetanHal  ed- 
ucation no  longer  needed  defense.     Now  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  wherever  New  England  has  traveled,  it  is  as  rare  to  find  any  one  who 
doubts  a()out  the  higher  education  for  young  ladies,  as  seventy-five  years  ago, 
it  was  rare  to  find  any  who  believed  in  it,  or  even  gave  the  subject  a  thought. 
Her  own  eminent  share  in  this  result  was  honorable  to  Mrs.  Banister,  and  ii 
grateful  to  her  surviving  friends  and  pupils. 
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William  Tobbbt  Habbib,  LL.D.,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turj  associated  honorably  as  teacher  and  superintendent  with  the 
Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  was  bom  in  West  Killingly,  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  September  10,  1835.  On  the  father's  side  he  is 
descended  from  Thomas  Harris,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Providence  plantations  with  Roger  Williams,  and  on  the  mother's 
side,  from  William  Torrey,  who  settled  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in 
1640;  and  from  his  own  immediate  progenitors  he  inherits  a  con- 
stitution capable  of  any  amount  of  hard  work  of  mind  or  body. 
To  this  '^  good  breeding ''  he  had  the  best  New  England  trainmg 
for  American  life :  (1)  the  district  school  of  his  native  town;  (2) 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Providence;  (3)  the  general  and  preparatory  course  for  five  years 
of  the  Academy,  at  Woodstock,  Worcester,  and  Andover;  asso- 
ciated (4)  with  intervals  every  year  of  school  teaching  by  which 
his  own  attainments  were  reviewed  and  made  his  own  by  commu- 
nicating  the  same  to  other  minds;  and  (5)  three  years  of  hard 
study  at  Yale  College,  from  1854  to  1857. 

Thus  bred  and  taught,  he  substituted  for  the  fourth  year  of  a 
college  course,  a  year  of  travel,  observation,  and  private  teaching 
in  St.  Louis,  which  on  nearer  view  he  concluded  was  the  place  for 
him  to  reside,  study,  and  work  in.  To  this  city  in  1858  he  brought 
his  wife,  Miss  Sarah  Tully  Bugbee  of  Providence.  Here  one  of 
his  two  sons  is  now  located  in  business.  In  May,  1858,  Mr.  Harris 
became  assistant  teacher  in  the  Franklin  School,  and  after  a  year's 
experience  in  that  position,  was  promoted  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Clay  School.  After  eight  years  of  faithful  and  successful 
work  in  perfecting  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of 
this  District  School,  in  which  the  graded  system  was  first  thoroughly 
tried;  Mr.  Harris  was  invited  by  Mr.  Duvoll  to  assist  him  in  the 
work  of  general  supervision;  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  by  the 
Board  of  School  Directors  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,  a  position  which  he  held  by  re-election  every  year  till 
May,  1880,  when  he  signified  his  purpose  to  withdraw. 
40  (625) 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  school  officer  enters  on  the  administration  of 
a  system  with  such  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  details  which 
enter  into  the  studies,  the  first  admission,  the  successive  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  the  instruction  from  the  primary  class  to 
the  High  or  Normal  School     To  this  practical  experience  of  his 
own,  he  was  constantly  adding  a  dihgent  study  of  the  best  treat- 
ises in  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages  on  the  general 
principles  of  education,  and  the  organization  and  administration  of 
systems  of  public  instruction;  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Harris 
was  subjecting  his  own  experience  and  views,  and  the  experience 
and^  suggestions  of  others  gathered  from  books,  to  the  experience 
and  discussions  of  living  teachers  and  school  officers  assembled  in 
city,  state,  and  national  conventions.     No  teacher  or  school  officer 
in  the  whole  country  has  more  promptly  responded  by  formal  lec- 
ture, or  brief  discussion  to  invitations  from  any  quarter,  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  to  attend  and  assist  at  such  gatherings. 

Before  passing  to  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools 
as  found  by  Mr.  Harris  in  1867,  and  left  to  his  successor  in  1880  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  development,  we  will  add  biographically: — 
In  1866  ho  was  one  of  the  founders  and  always  an  active  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Louis;  and  in  1867  he  started 
on  his  own  responsibility  the  Journal  of  Speculative  JPliUosophy, 
which  he  has  continued  to  edit  as  a  medium  for  communicating  to 
the  public  the  views  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  own  and 
other  countries  in  the  domain  of  speculative  philosophy  and  pshycol- 
ogy.     The  number  last  issued  (No.  56,  of  Vol.  xiv,  for  October, 
1880)  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     In  1863 
he  published  his  ^'Introduction  to  Philosophy  "  as  a  key  to  the  spec- 
ulations of  Kant,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza;  in  1875-7  he  contributed 
upwards  of  forty  original  articles  to  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia^ 
of  which  he  became  associated  editor  in  1875;  in  1871  he  issued 
the  first  volume  of  Hegel's  Logic  in  paraphrase  and  translation, 
and  announces  the  second  volume  in  parts  in  1880;  and  as  pub- 
lisher he  announces  the  completion  of  the  publication  of  Fichte'a 
great  works,  the  translation  of  which  was  begun  by  A.  E.  Krueger 
in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.     In  the  same  Journal 
have  appeared  many  valuable  papers  on  Pedagogics^   by  Miss 
Brackett,  Prof.  Soldan,  and  others,  in  paraphrase  and  translation 
of  Rosenkrantz,  Benneke,  and  other  German  educators,  seyeral  of 
which  are  issued  as  independent  treatises.     Miss  Brackett^s  para- 
phrase of  Rosenkrantz  makes  a  valuable  volume  by  itself.  ' 
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SUPERINTENDENCE    OP   DR.    HARRIS. 

Mr.  Harris  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  public  schools 
after  the  first  stage  of  indifference  and  opposition  was  passed.* 
The  poor  school, — poor  in  itself,  and  avowedly  for  the  poor,  with  its 
Lancasterian  arrangements  of  forms  and  backless  seats,  and  econ- 
omical substitutes  of  monitors  for  teachers,  had  given  way  to  the 
common  school — common,  because  it  was  cheap  enough  for  the 
poor  and  good  enough  for  the  rich  and  actually  resorted  to  by  the 
rich  and  poor;  the  right  of  property  taxation  for  school  purposes 
had  been  conceded  and  acted  on  as  in  other  great  public  Interests; 
the  half-dozen  independent  schools  in  the  same  territorial  dis- 
trict, and  sometimes  in  the  same  building,  were  superceded  by 
a  single  organization,  with  a  competent  teacher  at  the  head,  with 
all  the  children  classified  according  to  age  and  attainments  to 
facilitate  instruction  and  discipline,  and  assistant  teachers  acting 
under  and  in  harmony  with  the  principal  on  a  scale  of  studies 
reaching  from  the  primary  school  to  the  High  School;  a  corps  of 
well  qualified  teachers  had  been  secured,  first  by  going  into  the 
open  market  of  the  whole  country  and  pffering  the  highest  wages 
for  the  best  talent  and  experience,  and  then  by  establishing  a  City 
Normal  School  for  a  home  supply  of  female  teachers  as  assistants; 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  large  masses  of  population 
had  been  secured  by  introducing  the  German  language  into  the 
public  schools;  and  the  disturbing  agitation  of  religious  exercises 
had  been  avoided,  when  the  first  school  was  opened  in  1840,  by 
assigning  the  whole  subject  of  special  religious  instruction  to  the 
home  and  the  church  in  its  denominational  organizations;  and  as 
the  source  and  security  of  all  the  improvements  which  had  been 
introduced,  and  the  support  of  all  efforts  to  devise  and  carry  out 
wise  plans  for  future  development^  the  School  Board  had  been 
from  the  start  composed  of  wise  and  intelligent  men,  whose  action 
was  lifted  out  of  the  changes  and  turmoil  of  annual  municipal 
elections  by  their  mode  of  appointment  and  tenure  of  office,  and 
whose  control  over  appropriations  for  public  schools  was  not  sub- 
ject to  sudden  fits  ot  economy  in  officers  whose  day  of  Judgment 
was  the  next  election.  The  pioneer  work  was  done,  and  well  done, 
and  in  the  Board  of  Directors  were  men  of  intelligence  and  social 
influence  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  suggestions  of  an  able 
superintendent. 

*  For  history  ot  Pabiic  Schools  in  St.  Louis  nom  1883  to  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School,  Me  Barnard's  Jowmol,  Vol  I,  p.  8C8. 
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From  1867  to  1880  the  school  facilities^  in  bnildings  and  teach- 
ers, kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  which  more  than 
doubled,  and  each  grade  of  schools  was  proportionally  strength- 
ened. The  school  attendance  expanded  from  15,000  to  50,000, 
and  the  school  life  of  many  thousand  pupils  was  prolonged  from 
3  to  5  years,  by  beginning  earlier  and  ending  later. 

To  the  gradual  and  continuous  improvement  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  schools  Dr.  Harris  has  largely  coniribated  in 
every  point,  and  especially  by — 

1.  Extending  the  period  as  well  as  improvmg  the  sabstance 
and  discipline  of  primary  instruction.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Kindergarten  into  the  system,  under  Miss  Blow's  beneficent  and 
judicious  leadership  and  supervision,  and  the  general  use  of  Lieigh's 
pronouncing  orthography  in  teaching  to  read,  has  added  at  least 
three  years  to  the  mental  growth  of  every  child  who  leaves  school 
at  the  age  of  ten. 

2.  The  system  of  classification  and  frequent  promotion  from 
section  to  section  under  the  careful  examination  and  reports  of 
Supervisory  Principals,  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  ordinary 
practice  of  annual  promotion  in  city  graded  schools,  and  keeps  a 
large  number  of  pupils  from  leaving  school  prematurely,  in  mere 
despair  of  getting  on  with  their  follows.  The  action  of  these 
Supervisory  Principals  in  equalizing  the  work  of  teachers  in  many 
ways  is  highly  useful  to  the  schools. 

3.  The  introduction  of  the  "  spiral "  course  of  instmction  in 
natural  science  and  history,  widening  and  deepening  each  year  as 
it  advances,  adds  largely  to  the  positive  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  plan  of  German   instruction  by  which  20,000   pupils 
acquire  a  second  language,  without  diminution  of  Kngliah  schol- 
'arship,  or  increase  of  expense  to  the  Board 

5.  The  systematic  instruction  in  good  behavior  by  regolar  les- 
sons and  text-books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  outline  of  the  system,  and 
birds-eye  view  of  the  schools  in  1880,  that  under  Dr.  Harris's 
diligent  and  wise  supervision  the  system  itself  has  become  consol- 
idated and  strengthened  in  public  favor  by  its  continued  and  un- 
broken success,  and  that  the  individual  schools  in  their  well-ad- 
justed gradation  and  relations  to  each  other,  may  be  studied  for 
examples  of  the  instruction  and  discipline  which  the  American 
system  of  Graded  schools  offers  to  all  the  children  of  the  commu- 
nity from  the  age  of  three  years  imtil  they  are  absorbed  by  the 
avocations  of  life,  be  it  early  or  late,  and  even  follows  ihem  into 
their  homes  and  occupations,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  enrolled 
as  pupils,  by  the  supplementary  advantages  of  Evening  Scihoals 
and  the  Public  School  Library. 
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SYSTEM  AND   STATISTICS  IN   1880.* 

For  purposes  of  local  govomment  the  area  of  tlie  city  is  divided 
into  fourteen  wards,  eacn  ward  electing  two  members  to  a  Council 
charged  with  all  municipal  legislation,  and  presided  over  by  a 
Mayor,  who  with  various  Commissions  created  by  the  State, 
co-operate  in  the  administration  of  the  great  departments  of  health, 
water,  fire,  police,  and  other  municipal  interests,  except  those  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  by  the  Legislature  are  assigned  to  a 
special  Board. 

I.    BOARD  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

All  powers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools  are  vested  in  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  styled  "  The 
Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.Louis  Public  Schools." 

1.  This  Board  consists  of  twenty-eight  members — one  from  each 
ward. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Board  are:  1st,  a  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident; 2d,  a  secretary;  3d,  a  superintendent;  4th,  two  assistant 
superintendents,  one  of  whom  must  speak  German;  6th,  attorney; 
7th,  bailiff;  8th,  treasurer;  9th,  architect;  10th,  supply  agent. 

3.  The  Board  and  its  officers  are  all  the  persons  who  have  any 
official  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  tliree  years— one-third  go  out  of  office  each  year. 

5.  No  member  of  the  Board  can  hold  his  seat  if  interested  in 
any  kind  of  contract  touching  the  schools. 

G.  An  important  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  is  its 
standing  committees,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  district 
(composed  of  two  wards).  These  committees,  thus  made  up  of 
members  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  have  in  charge  the  busi- 
ness of  recommending  teachers,  regulating  the  course  of  study, 
selecting  plans  for  buildings  and  supervising  their  erection,  leasing 
the  real  estate,  etc.,  etc.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  in 
protecting  local  interests  from  local  influences  is  obvious. 

Remark&^I.)  Belatian  of  Public  SchooU  to  the  StaU, 

The  principle  on  which  the  government  in  this  country  is  based  requires 
that  there  shall  be  no  authority  exercised  by  the  general  government  in 
matters  of  merely  local  interest  The  national  government  shall  not  inter- 
fere unless  in  national  interests,  each  State  only  in  what  interests  that 
State.  To  the  municipal  authority  shall  be  left  all  purely  local  affairs. 
Hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  education  has  not  been  deemed  a 

*From  Report  of  Saperlntendent  (Dr.  HarrlB)  for  1879-80. 
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subject  for  national  legislation,  except  in  so  far  as  to  make  grants  of  land 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  appoint  a  national  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  statistics  and  disseminate 
information.  While  it  assumes  the  authority  to  legislate  for  education,  it 
does  not  tissume  the  local  management,  but  only  furnishes  material  aid. 
The  individual  States,  however,  have  recognized  education  as  a  matter 
for  legislation,  and  have  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  to  provide 
funds,  and  to  enjoin  upon  municipalities  the  duty  of  establishing  schools. 

The  general  participation  of  all  the  i)eople  in  the  functions  of  electors 
makes  it  a  matter  of  concern  to  each  and  every  man  what  the  educational 
qualifications  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  are.  The  fact  that  local  self-govern- 
ment is  the  rule  makes  universal  education  necessary.  The  national 
government  and  the  State  and  municipal  governments  regard  education  as 
a  pul)lic  necessity,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  are  not  only 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  laws  which  they  are  expected  to  obey,  but  are  also  to  be  the 
law-makers;  and  who  should  therefore  be  intelligent  enough  to  p)crceive 
the  social  and  historical  conditions  that  make  occasion  for  new  laws,  and 
have  the  ability  to  shape  their  provisions. 

Productive  industry  makes  no  less  demands  on  educated  intelligence  for 
the  directive  power  to  manage  its  machinery  and  control  its  combinations. 
If  the  laborer  is  not  educated,  and  his  productive  capacity  thereby 
increased,  he  cannot  accumulate  the  wealth  necessary  to  afTord  him  the 
leisure  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  public  affairs  to  comprehend  them, 
nor  docs  he  have  the  intellectual  capacity  for  this  purpose. 

Thus,  democracy  is  impossible  to  realize  without  universal  education. 

The  State,  therefore,  enjoins  upon  its  municipalities  the  duty  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  schools. 

(2.)  Organization  far  tfie  Management  of  Schools. 

The  powers  relating  to  the  management  of  city  schools  are  often  vested 
in  boartls,  the  meml)ers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  city  council  or  aldermen.  In  such  cases  the  school  board 
is  dependent  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  municipal  government  for 
appropriations  from  the  treasury  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
officers,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools.  New  buildings 
and  building-sites  are  in  that  case  usually  provided  by  the  city  govern- 
ment directly,  but  in  some  cases  by  the  school  board. 

The  city  council  is  more  interested  in  municipal  improvements  and  in 
questions  of  a  semi  political  or  partisan  nature  than  in  schools,  and  is  apt 
to  stint  the  supply  of  the  school  funds  at  unseasonable  times.     Moreover, 
the  school-buildings  which  it  erects  arc  likely  to  be  ill -adapted  for  school 
purposes,  and  disproportionately  costly,  for  the  reason  that  school  archi-  • 
tecture  has  its  peculiar  conditioning  laws,  and  ordinary  city  architects. 
under  building  committees  appointed  in  the  city  council,  very  rarely  know 
these  peculiar  conditions,  or  give  heed  to  the  statement  of  them  by  experts. 

Where  a  cumbrous  machinery  of  auditing  and  paying  bills  is  in  exist- 
ence, it  is  a  well-known  result  that  it  adds  to  the  expenses  of  nmning  the 
schools.    Dealers  who  trade  for  cash,  and  who  arc  too  honorable  to  resort 
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to  lobbying  or  "log-rolling,"  do  not  undertake  Jobs  in  such  cases,  and 
there  come  in  their  stead  a  class  of  "  middle-men,"  who  make  contracts 
at  extortionate  rates,  or  else  at  ruinously  low  rates,  with  the  intention  to 
recover  extra  remuneration  through  their  skill  in  influencing  the  members. 
A  board  elected  by  the  people  direct,  for  the  special  purpose  of  man- 
aging the  schools,  and  vested  with  limited  powers  of  taxation,  is  sure  to 
look  after  school  interests,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  popular  demand  in 
that  direction,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  diverted  from  the  care  of  the  schools 
so  much  as  to  sacrifice  them  for  other  municipal  interests. 

(3.)  InterncU  Organization  of  the  Board, 
The  St.  Louis  School  Board,  as  before  stated,  appoints  annually  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  bailiff,  attorney,  treasurer,  architect,  sup- 
ply-agent, and  a  superintendent;  the  president  and  vice-president  being 
elected  from  its  own  body.  The  president  appoints  from  the  Board  seven 
large  standing  committees  having  charge  respectively  (a)  of  the  examina- 
tion and  appointment  of  teachers;  (6)  choice  of  text-books,  and  course  of 
study;  (c)  erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  supervision  of  jtmitors; 
{d)  leasing  the  property  of  the  Board  wliich  is  held  for  revenue  purposes; 
{e)  ways  and  means;  (/)  Public  School  Library;  (^)  supplies.  These 
important  committees  are  composed  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  each  district  of  four  wards  being  entitled  to  one  member 
on  each  of  the  committees,  which  are  thus  in  fact  sub-boards,  consisting  of 
eight  members  each  (the  president  being  member  ex  officio).  These  sub- 
boards  have  frequent  sittings,  and  digest  the  details  of  the  administration 
of  the  schools,  and  report  the  results  to  the  Board  at  its  regular  monthly 
meetings.  Besides  these  large  committees,  there  are  three  small  commit- 
tees, having  charge  of  salaries,  auditing,  and  rules,  respectively. 

It  frequently  happens  that  school  boards  form  a  loose  aggregate  of  local 
committees,  each  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  its  ward 
or  district,  and  exercising  the  important  functions  of  appointing  teachers 
(and  sometimes  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  their  qualifications),  as 
well  as  of  visiting  and  superintending  the  schools  of  its  district,  examin- 
ing classes,  admitting  pupils,  etc. 

Such  local  authority  inevitably  leads  to  great  inequalities  in  the  school 
system,  and  those  districts  which  need  the  most  enlightened  management 
and  the  best  teachers  get  the  poorest  supervision  and  the  poorest  instruc- 
tors by  reason  of  the  incompetency  of  their  representatives  in  the  Board. 
Local  committees  (even  when  composed  of  good  men)  are  unable  to  with- 
stand sudden  local  gusts  of  popular  feeling  or  prejudice,  while  large  com- 
mittees, composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  can  afford 
protection  to  each  section  against  its  own  extreme  tendencies.  Not  one 
single  locality,  but  the  entire  interest  of  the  whole  city,  is  consulted  in 
transactions  relating  to  the  examination  and  employment  of  teachers, 
regulation  of  the  course  of  study,  selection  of  building-sites  and  plans  for 
buildings,  supervision  of  their  erection,  etc. 

II.    REVENUE. 

The  revenues  of  the  Board  for  school  purposes  are  derived: 

1.  From  rents:  The  property  owned  by  the  Board  consists  of  a 
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large  landed  property  donated  by  the  general  government;  value 
estimated  at  $1/279,027.93,  3rielding  the  past  year  an  income  of 
$50,285.65. 

2.  A  tax  levied  by  the  Board  annually,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
five  mills  (.005)  on  the  dollar  of  city  property,  of  which  only  four 
mills  can  be  used  for  current  expenses,  and  the  balance  collected 
to  pay  the  bonded  debt.  Last  year  the  Board  assessed  four  and 
one-half  mills  (.004J),  which  yielded  $759,856.98. 

3.  Other  revenues:  From  the  State  school-fund,  including 
annual  interest  on  the  school-fund,  together  with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  State  revenue,  amounting  to  $71,268.85  the  past  year. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  sum  from  fines  in  criminal  cases. 

4.  Income  of  the  Board  from  sources  named,  for  year  ending 
July  31,  1879: 

From  four-mill  tax (759.856.98 

"      Rents, 50.285.«5 

"     State  school-fund, 71,268.83 

"     Fines, 3.586.61 

Total, $8^4.997.09 

m.   SCHOOL  BUILDINGB  AND  FUBNITURE.  ^- 

1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  build  twelve-room  Rddings^ 
threo  stories  in  height,  having  four  rooms  to  the  floor,  and  each 
one  placed  in  a  comer,  so  as  to  get  light  from  four  large  windows, 
placed,  two  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils  and  two  on  the  left  side.  Of 
late  it  has  become  the  practice  to  group  schools  near  each  other-^ 
on  the  same  block,  if  possible — and  place  the  whole  group  imder 
one  principal,  thus  giving  him  charge  of  twenty  or  more  rooms. 
The  school  yards  usually  contain  about  22,000  square  feet,  of 
which  about  6,000  feet  are  covered  with  the  buildings. 

2.  These  buildings  are  furnished  with  "  combination  furniture," 
each  seat  adapted  to  two  pupils.  Each  room  seats  about  sixty 
pupils,  if  in  the  primary  grades;  fifty,  if  in  the  higher  grades  of 
the  district  schools. 

3.  The  two  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall  which  runs  through 
the  house,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  are  separated  by  movable 
partitions,  so  that  they  may  be  united  for  general  exercises,  such 
as  singing,  etc. 

4.  Each  school  is  supplied  with  a  piano,  purchased,  in  part,  by 
the  money  raised  by  the  patrons  of  the  school;  the  Board  formeriy 
made  it  a  practice  to  furnish  one-half  the  cost  of  a  piano  when 
the  school  raised  the  other  hall 
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5.  It  is  thought  that  seven  hundred  pupils  are  quite  as  many  as 
is  desirable  to  bring  together  in  one  building.  The  division  of 
pupils  into  classes,  and  their  assignment  to  rooms  containing  fifty 
or  sixty  pupils  each,  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  a  teacher 
for  instruction  and  disciphne,  secures  in  the  maximum  degree  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  each  pupil. 

The  old  style  of  school-building,  in  which  pupils  studied  in  a 
large  room  under  the  police  control  of  the  principal,  and  repaired 
to  the  small  recitation-room  to  recite  to  the  assistant  teacher,  was 
notably  inefficient  in  securing  this  penetration  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher.  The  pupils  under  that  system  were  not 
humanized  as  they  are  under  the  one  now  practiced. 

6.  Smaller  buildings  than  those  above  mentioned  do  not  furnish 
pupils  enough  for  a  thorough  classification,  at  least  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  course  of  study. 

IV,    GRADES  OP   SCHOOLS,   STUDIES,  ETC. 

1.  There  are  three  grades  of  day-schools — ^the  Highy  Normal, 
and  District.  The  latter  includes  grammar,  intermediate,  and 
primary  departments  ih  the  same  building.  The  two  sexes  are 
educated  together.  Besides  these,  there  is  held,  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  a  system  of  evening  schools. 

There  are  two  sessions  per  day,  except  in  the  High  and  Nor- 
mal. First  session  commences  at  9  a.  m.  and  closes  at  12  m.  ;  second 
session  at  1.30  p.  m.,  to  3.45  p.  m.  In  the  High  and  Normal,  there 
is  one  session  from  9  to  2.30  o'clock,  with  one  intermission.  Even- 
ing schools  hold  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays. 

BegtUaUans  qf  the  Board  as  to  Inttntetion. 
The  District  School  course  of  study  shall  be  divided  into  eight 
grades,  each  grade  including  an  average  year's  work,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  and  the  whole  to  constitute  a  thorough  course  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
descriptive  and  physical  geography,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
composition,  outlines  of  general  history,  and  outlines  of  physics 
and  natural  history.  German  shall  be  elective  in  such  district 
schools  as  are  designated  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  But 
no  Anglo-American  pupil  shali  be  allowed  to  commence  the  study 
of  German  above  the  lowest  grade  unless  he  is  able  to  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  the  work  of  the  previous  grades,  and  no 
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pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  study  of  German,  after 
selecting  the  same,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  sui>erintendent 

The  High  School  course  of  study  shall  cover  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  shaU  constitute  a  general  and  a  classical  coiirse,  as 
arranged,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  Board  shall  direct 

It  shall  embrace  the  following  studies:  Arithmetic,  physical 
geography,  algebra,  English  analysis,  Latin,  drawing,  geometry, 
Gi-eek,  physiology,  ancient  geography,  astronomy,  universal  his- 
tory, English  hterature,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vocal 
music,  rhetorical  exercises,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  book- 
keeping, trigonometry,  botany,  zoology,  history  of  art,  French, 
German,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  general  and  a  classical  course. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  School  shall  be  strictly  pro- 
fessional, and  limited  to  one  year. 

It  shall  embrace  the  following  studies,  including  the  modes  of 
teaching  the  same  in  each  case:  Arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  Latin,  reading  and  elocution,  composition,  vocal  music, 
drawing  and  penmanship,  human  anatomy,  and  physiology,  Con- 
stitution of  algebra,  history,  geometry,  mental  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy,  English  literature,  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The   O' Fallon   Polytechnic    Institute    shall    include,    first,   an 
elementary  course  in  the  ordinary  branches  —  reading,    writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  outhnes  of  physics  and  geography— conducted 
in  such  schools  as  the  Board  shall  establish  from  year  to  yea^",  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  city  as  have 
no  facilities  for  availing  themselves  of  the  day-schools;  secondly, 
a  higher  course,  including  the  following  studies:  Line  drawing, 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  philos- 
ophy, English  grammar,  the  German  language,  and  book-keeping, 
and  such  other  branches  of  technological  instruction  as  may  be 
required  by  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  form  a  class. 

THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  laid  down  with  a  view  to  give  the  pupil  the 
readiest  and  most  thorough  practical  command  of  those  conventional  ties  of 
intelli<!:ence — those  arts  and  acquirements  which  are  the  means  of  direc- 
tive power  and  of  further  self-education.  These  preliminary  educational 
accomplisbments  open  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  two  opposite  direc- 
tions: {a)  tlie  immediate  mastery  over  the  world  of  productive  industiy— 
the  mathematics  and  natural  sciences;  (5)  the  initiation  into  the  means  of 
combination  with  one's  fellow  men,  the  world  of  humanity,  practical](y 
and  theoretically — language,  and  literature,  and  civil  history. 
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Tlie  course  of  study  therefore  includes  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammtir,  history,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  draw- 
ing, outlines  of  natural  science  (including  botany,  physiology,  zoOlogy, 
natural  philosophy,  i>hysical  geography,  astronomy,  and  chemistry),  and 
outlines  of  general  history. 

In  the  High  Schools,  the  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  the  higher 
mathematics,  sciences,  and  literature  are  pursued. 

In  the  Normal  Sdhool,  specific  preparation  is  given  to  qualify  graduates 
of  the  Uigh  School  for  teaching. 

In  the  St.  Louis  schools,  the  primary  instruction  is  considered  to  be  of 
especial  importance.  By  the  use  of  the  phonetic  systiim  of  learning 
to  read  (invented  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh),  at  least  one  year  is  saved  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  methoil  uses- a  modified  alphabet,  so  formed  that  each 
character  has  one  sound  only.  Each  letter  in  this  alphabet  resembles  the 
conesponding  letter  of  the  ordinary  alphabet  so  nearly  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  words  is  preserved,  and  a  transition  to  the  ordinary 
type  is  found  quite  easy  after  half  a  year's  work  in  the  new  alphabet. 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  grade  of  instruction  has  been  added  in  many  schools, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  primary  grade. 

Natural  Science, 

In  order  to  adapt  the  course  of  study  to  the  wants  of  a  manufacturing 
community  (an  office  which  the  kindergarten  also  assists  in  performing), 
and  to  the  general  demands  of  the  age,  the  study  of  natural  science  has 
been  introduced  into  all  grades  of  the  district  schools.  Oral  lessons  are 
given  one  day  in  the  week,  one  hour  in  length,  and  as  the  course  is  a 
"spiral"  one,  it  is  traversed  anew  once  in  three  years;  each  pupil  has 
the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  same  topics  three  times  in  his  course 
through  the  district  schools. 

German  Instructian. 

German  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  grades  of  school  as  an  optional 
study  for  pupils  of  German  descent,  and  for  such  Anglo-Americans  as  are 
able  to  take  the  extra  work.  The  object  is  to  carry  the  German  pupil 
through  the  necessary  steps  to  enable  him  to  read  and  write  the  tongue  of 
his  ancestors,  and  to  give  him  the  key  to  its  literature.  Twenty  thousand 
pupils  take  this  study,  one-fourth  being  Anglo-Americans. 

Classification  and  Orading — Frequent  Promotions. 

An  important  innovation  in  the  stereotjrped  organization,  as  found  in 
many  city  schools,  has  been  made  in  St.  Louis,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
proper  grading  and  classification,  In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils, 
some  of  whom  are  slow  by  temperament  or  weak  in  bodily  health,  and 
some  of  whom  are  strong  and  of  active  temperament,  frequent  reclassifi- 
cation is  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  bright  and  rapid  pupils 
to  advance  into  the  classes  above.  This  promotion  and  reclassification 
occurs  as  often  as  once  in  ten  weeks,  whereas,  according  to  the  old  pkuif 
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such  classification  takes  place  only  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  difference  in  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  school 
grows  to  be  very  great  between  the  best  and  poorest  in  each  class  before 
the  reclassification  takes  place. 

CdUyred  Children, 

The  children  of  the  colored  population  ('.3,000)  are  gathered  bj  tfacn^ 
selves  in  schools  taught  by  colored  teachers. 

Etening  Schools. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  youth  and  adults  who  are  deprived  of  their 
opportunities  for  education  by  employment  during  the  day  in  some  useful 
occupation,  evening  schools  are  established,  holding  sessions  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  for  four  months,  four  evenings  a  week. 

PuUic  School  Ubrary, 

A  public  School  Library  completes  the  system,  by  furnishing  "  what  to 
read,"  and  giving  unlimited  access  to  the  recorded  wit  and  wisdom  of  the 
race  to  those  who  have  learned  how  to  read.  It  is  open  to  all,  at  merely 
nominal  fees — $1,  paid  once  in  four  months,  entitles  one  to  tcmponuy 
membership;  or  when  $25  is  paid,  it  makes  one  a  life-member. 

v.   TEXT-BOOKS  AND  APPABATU^ 

1.  The  pupils  generally  purchase  their  own  text-books,  which 
are  uniform  throughout  the  city.  The  Board  provides  them  for 
indigent  pupils.  The  Board  keeps  a  stock  of  all  books  needed, 
and  furnishes  the  same,  through  its  teachers,  to  the  pupils  at  whole- 
sale prices.     Ink,  pens,  and  pencils  are  furnished  by  the  Board. 

2.  Apparatus,  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  reference-books  for  the 
teacher's  desk  are  furnished  by  the  Board. 

VI.    TEACIIEBS. 

1.  There  are  comparatively  few  male  teachers  in  the  employ  of 
the  Board,  it  being  the  policy  to  appoint  males  as  principals  of 
first  and  second-class  district  schools  only.  There  are  a  number 
of  male  German  teachers.  The  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Central 
High  School  consists  of  seven  males  and  seven  females. 

2.  Annual  salaries  of  principals  in  first-class  district  schools 
(eighteen  assistants)  are  fixed  at  $2,000;  of  second-class  schools^ 
at  $1,500,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  a  maximum  of 
$1,800  is  reached.  Principals  of  third-class  schools  (ten  to  twelve 
assistants)  receive  $1,200  to  $1,500.  The  class  of  school  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  number  of  assistant  teachers.  Assistants  of 
the  ordinary  grade,  called  "  third  assistants,"  get  $400  the  fint 
year,  with  annual  increase  until  the  fifth  year,  when  they  receive 
$550.  <* Second  assistants"  get  $50  more;  first  assistantB  receive 
$700  per  annum;  head  assistants  receive  $850.    Pains  are  taken 
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to  secure  the  most  skillful  teachers  for  the  primary  grades,  and 
higher  salaries  are  paid  accordingly. 

3.  The  Board  employ  four  music-teachers.  These  visit  the 
schools,  give  special  lessons,  and  supervise  the  work  of  their 
special  department. 

4.  A  rule  of  the  Board  prohibits  the  teachers  '^  from  using  a 
text-book  in  conducting  any  recitation,  whenever  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  recite  without  the  book; "  <*in  lieu  thereof,  the  teach- 
ers are  recommended  to  use  a  syllabus  of  topics  or  questions,  either 
written  or  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  order  and  method 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  recitation." 

5.  There  is  no  religious  instruction,  or  reading  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.* 

6.  Corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  discouraged.  The 
reports  show  that  there  is  an  average  of  two  cases  a  week  for  each 
five  hundred  pupils. 

Remarks.— (1.)  Neeenity  cf  School  Discipline  in  the  United  StcUea, 

The  education  of  people  in  schools  is  not  all,  but  only  a  portion,  of  their 
education.  There  is  education  in  the  family,  which  antedates  the  school 
and  continues  beyond  it.  The  education  in  the  duties  of  one's  practical 
vocation  in  life  usually  succeeds  the  school.  The  school  embraces  only 
that  portion  of  education  lying  between  family  nurture  and  the  necessary 
initiation  into  the  specialties  of  a  vocation  in  practical  life.  In  the  United 
8tatcs,  the  peculiarities  of  society  and  the  political  organization  draw  the 
child  out  of  the  family  earlier  than  is  common  in  other  conntries.  The 
frequent  separation  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  from  the  old 
stock  renders  the  family- influence  less  powerful  in  moulding  character. 
Particularly  in  the  West,  and  wherever  the  population  is  of  recent  aggre- 
gation, there  arc  few  old  people;  and  it  is  the  old  people  who  give  sub- 
stance and  strength  to  the  family.  This  weakening  of  family  influence 
enhances  the  importance  of  the  school  in  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  lack  of  family  nurtmx;,  the  school  is  obliged 
to  lay  more  stress  upon  discipline,  and  to  make  far  more  prominent  the 
moral  phase  of  education.  It  is  obliged  to  train  the  pupil  into  habits  of 
prompt  obedience  to  his  teachers,  and  to  practice  self-control  in  its  various 
forms,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  a  life  wherein  there  is  little 
police  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  authorities. 

(2.)  Oorrectiiie  veretu  BeiribiUioe  Punishment, 

School  discipline,  in  its  phase  of  substitute  for  the  family  discipline, 
uses  corrective  punishment,  which  presupposes  d  feeble  development  of 
the  sense  of  honor  in  the  child.  It  is  mostly  corporal  punishment.  But 
in  the  phase  wherein  the  school  performs  the  function  of  prei>aring  the 

*  Before  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  flnt  public  school,  the  question  was 
decided  against  the  introdaction  of  religions  exercises,  by  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens, 
heldatUie  "North  Presl^yterian  Cbnrch,''  withont  dissent. 
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pupil  for  the  formal  government  of  the  State,  it  uses  retributive  punish- 
ment, and  suspends  the  pupil  from  some  or  all  of  the  privileges  of  the 
school.    A  sense  of  honor  is  presupposed  and  strengthened. 

(3.)  Corporal  Punvihment  in  City  SchooiU  and  in  Ckmntrjf  Schools. 

In  commercial  cities  and  towns  the  tendency  preponderates  towards 
forms  of  punishment  foimded  on  the  sense  of  honor,  and  toward  the  entire 
disuse  of  corporal  punishment.  In  the  country  schools,  where  the  agri- 
cultural interest  prevails,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  family  form  of  pun- 
ishment— corporal  chastisement. 

A  further  difference  between  the  discipline  of  city  schools  and  that  of 
country  schools  is  founded  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  former  schools  are 
usually  quite  large  assemblies,  from  tlu*ee  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
pupils  in  one  building,  while  the  latter  commonly  have  less  than  fifty 
pupils.  The  commercial  tone  prevalent  in  the  city  tends  to  develop  in  its 
schools  quick,  alert  habits,  and  readiness  to  combine  with  others  in  their 
tasks.  Military  precision  is  required  in  the  manceuvering  of  classes 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  (a)  punctuality,  (b)  regularity,  (c)  attention, 
and  ((f)  silence,  as  habits  of  self-control  that  are  necessary  through  life. 

VTI.    EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  In  the  higher  grades  the  teachers  hold  written  reviews  at 
the  close  of  the  week  on  the  work  of  that  week. 

2.  The  principal  inspects,  daily,  the  work  of  his  assistants,  and 
examines  all  classes  that  are  pronounced  by  the  assistant  teacher  in 
charge  to  be  ready  for  promotion  to  the  work  of  the  next  quarter 
in  the  grade.  Pupils  in  the  lower  grades  are  not  held  back  at  any 
time  to  await  a  general  examination  by  the  superintendent,  but 
are  advanced  into  the  work  of  the  next  grade  by  the  principal 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
previous  grade  satisfactorily.  Promotion  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eighth  and  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  years  takes  place  only  at 
the  close  of  each  quarter  of  ten  weeks,  and  upon  examination  by 
the  superintendent. 

3.  The  supervising  principals  inspect  the  subordinate  schools 
under  their  charge  once  a  week,  note  their  condition  in  respect  to 
discipline,  instruction,  and  general  management-,  examine  classes 
reported  by  the  principal  for  promotion  to  higher  work,  and  make 
a  weekly  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  results  of  their  visit 

4.  The  two  assistants  superintendents  use  all  their  time  during 
school-hours  in  visiting  the  schools  and  inspecting  the  work,  or 
conferring  with  the  teachers  regarding  special  matters  pertaining 
to  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  One  of  the  assistants  gives  special 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  German  instruction. 

5.  A  semi-annual  written  examination  is  held,  by  the  snperin- 
tend  en  t,  of  all  the  pupils  advanced  beyond  the  third  year  of  the 
course  of  study. 
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6.  An  examining  committee,  consisting  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants,  and  the  principals  of  the  Normal,  High,  and 
Branch  High  Schools,  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  fcfr 
positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  report  the  results  of  the 
same  to  the  Teachers*  Committee  of  the  Board. 

VIIL   BECORD-BOOK8  AND  REPORTS. 

1.  Each  principal  keeps  (a)  an  annual  register,  in  which  is 
entered  the  name  of  pupil,  age,  date  of  admission,  birthplace, 
parent's  name  and  occupation,  residence,  and  attendance  for  each 
quarter  of  the  year;  (b)  a  "per  cent."  book,  in  which  are  entered 
daily  the  items  of  **  number  belonging,"  "  number  absent,"  "  num- 
ber tardy,"  and  the  names  of  those  transferred,  or  received  by 
transfer  from  other  schools,  also  the  attendance  record  of  the 
teachers  of  his  school;  (c)  a  record  of  supplies  received  from  the 
office  of  the  Board  for  the  school 

2.  Each  teacher  keeps  a  "  roll-book,"  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  pupils  under  her  charge,  and  the  record  of  their  attend- 
ance, absence,  and  tardiness  for  each  half -day.  Each  pupiFs  name 
is  accompanied  with  the  number  attached  to  it  in  the  annual  regis- 
ter, so  that  its  items  may  be  transferred  to  that  register  at  the  close 
of  each  quarter,  and  no  difficulty  be  experienced  in  finding  them. 

3.  The  principal  makes  out  the  pay-roll  for  his  teachers  at  the 
close  of  eacli  five  weeks,  in  accordance  with  a  printed  list,  an 
edition  of  which  is  revised  at  the  superintendent's  office,  and  fur- 
nished to  each  principal  at  the  date  the  pay-roll  is  required. 
These  pay- rolls  are  carefully  revised  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  certified  to;  they  are  then  given  to  the  secretary, 
who  draws  separate  checks  on  the  treasurer,  and  delivers  them  on 
the  receipts  of  the  teachers. 

4.  An  annual  report,  summing  up  the  items  of  the  annual  regis- 
ter, is  made  out  at  the  end  of  the  year;  also,  a  report  of  the  sup. 
plies  used  or  left  on  hand;  a  "block-report,"  containing  the  res- 
idences of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  classified  by  the  blocks 
wherein  they  reside.  From  the  latter  report  a  large  map  is  shaded, 
so  as  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  location  of  the  school-pop- 
ulation, and  indicate  the  proper  locality  of  a  new  building. 

5.  A  quarterly  report  of  items  from  the  "per-cent.  book"  is 
required,  and  a  quarterly  programme,  showing  the  time,  subject, 
.and  length  of  each  recitation  of  each  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
also  the  grade  and  quarter  of  advancement  of  each  of  her  classes; 
also  a  quarterly  report  of  all  the  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 
with  names,  dates,  and  causes. 
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In  May,  1880,  Dr.  Harris  retired  from  the  superintendence  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  as  he  had  announced  his  purpose 
to  do  in  his  annual  report  for  1879,  to  seek  rest  for  a  time  at  least 
in  foreign  travel  and  diversified  observation  and  literary  work. 
And  seldom  has  any  school  ofiScer  received  such  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  his  labors  were  properly  appreciated  in  quarters  where 
the  best  judgment  could  be  formed  from  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
methods  and  their  results. 

A  Gold  Medal 

On  the  27th  of  June,  in  the  rooms  of  the  St  Louis  club,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Orrick,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  numerous  citi- 
zens, presented  to  Dr.  Harris,  in  addresses  highly  appreciative  of 
his  services,  a  Gk>ld  Medal,  with  the  following  inscription:  On 
one  side  with  appropriate  symbols,  the  names  of  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, Festalozzi,  Hegel,  Arnold,  and  Mann,  and  on  the  other: 

From  Citizens  of  St  Louis  to  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  in^iefnl 
recognition  of  twenty-threo  years  of  faithful  service  as  teacher,  pnncipal, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools— 1857  to  1880. 

The  medal  was  accompanied  with  a  Letter  of  Credit  on  Lon- 
don, for  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Dr.  Harris* 
prospective  visit  to  Europe  to  observe  the  latest  results  of  educa- 
tional work  and  to  confer  with  advanced  thinkers  and  educators 
everywhere.  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  remarks  announced  that  Dr.  Harris 
on  his  return  from  Europe  would  give  to  St  Louis  the  benefit  of 
his  observation,  as  Professor  of  Washington  University.  It  is 
understood  he  will  divide  his  residence  between  Concord,  Mass., 
and  St  Louis. 

Marble  Bust  tn  the  Public  School  Library, 

A  delegation  from  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  St.  Louis  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  high  and  grateful  respect  for  their  late  superintendent's 
cordial  cooperation  in  their  work,  and  signed  by  1100  teachers—- a 
leaf  being  assigned  to  each  school,  and  the  whole  suitably  bounds- 
accompanied  with  a  request  that  Dr.  EEarris  would  sit  for  his  bust 
to  be  wrought  in  marble  and  placed  in  the  Public  School  Library. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  members  and  ofScers  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Public  School  invited  Dr.  Harris  to  meet  them  to 
receive  an  engrossed  copy  of  a  formal  expression  of  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  for  his  valuable  services  as  teacher  and  superintendent 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  State  Teachers*  Association  expressed 
the  thanks  of  the  Teachers  of  Missouri,  to  Dr.  Hanis^  for  his 
frequent  and  instructive  addresses  to  that  body. 
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DATE8  CONNECTED  WITH  FROBBEL  AND  HIB  EDUCATIONAL  CIRCLE.* 

1770.    June  24.     Birthday  of  Christian  Ludwig  Proebd. 

1780.  Sept.  17.  Birthday  of  Friedrich  Froebers  wife,  Henriette  Wilhel- 
miDe  Hoffmeister.  Christian's  wife,  Johanna  Caroline  MQgge, 
was  born  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

1782.     April  21.    Birthday  of  Friedrich  Froebel. ' 

1792.  Frm^bel  is  given  up  to  the  care  of  Supt  Hoffman  in  Stadtilm. 
Heinrich  Laugethal  was  bom  in  Erfust  on  the  third  of  September. 

1793.  Sept.  20.     Wilhelm  Middendorflf's  birthday. 
1797.    Ft.  Froebel  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  forester. 

1799.    Froebel  returns  to  his  parents'  house,  and  then  goes  to  Jena  as  a 

student, 

1801.    Fr.  Froebel  leaves  Jena,  and  becomes  soon  after  a  farmer. 

Dec.  29.     Albertine  Middendorff,  nee  Froebel,  was  bom. 

180*4.  Fr.  Froebel's  father  dies.  Froebel  receives  the  position  of  actuary 
of  the  forest  department  He  goes  to  the  forest  court  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bamberg. 

Johannes  Arnold  Barop  was  bom  in  Dortmund  Nov.  29. 

1803.  Fr.  Froebel  goes  to  Bamberg  and  takes  part  in  the  land  measure- 

ment5  ordered  by  the  government 

1804.  Fr.  Froebel  fills  successively  two  offices  of  agricultural  secretary, 

first  In  Bavreuth  then  in  Gross-Milchow.     On  the  eleventh  of 
July  Emilfe  Froebel,  afterwards  wife  of  Barop,  was  bora. 

1805.  Supt.  Hoffman  dies.     Froebel  goes  to  Frankfort-on-the  Main  to 

become  an  architect.     He  becomes  a  teacher  in  the  model  school. 
In  August  he  goes  for  two  weeks  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

1807.  Froebel  becomes  instmctor  in  the  family  of  the  Lord  of  Holy- 

hausen  near  Frankfort 

1808.  Froebel  goes  again  to  Pestalozzi,  in  the  company  of  his  pupils. 

1809.  Froebel  gives  the  princess  of  Riidolstadt  an  account  of  FestaJoezi's 

exertions. 

1810.  Froebel  returns  to  Frankfort 

1811.  Study  in  GDttingen  begins. 

1812.  Departure  to  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Enlists  in  the  Volunteer  Corps. 

1814.     Froebel  becomes  assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum  in  Bemu. 

1814.  Jan.  6.  Birthday  of  Elise  Froebel,  future  wife  of  Dr.  Siegfried 
Schaffncr  in  Keilhau. 

1816.  Nov.  13.    Froebel  opens  his  public  Educational   Institution  in 

Griesheim. 

1817.  Departure  to  Eeilhau.    Advent  of  Middendorff  and  Langethal. 

1818.  Sept  20.    Froebel  marries  Henriette  Wilhelmine  Hoffmeister  from 

Berlin. 

1819.  Prospectus  of  German  Educational  Institution  near  Rudolstadt 

1820.  Christian  Ludwig  with  family  enters  the  educational  circle.    Froe- 

bel writes  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  On  our  German  People." 

1821.  Publication  of  the  following  writings:  (1)  Fundamental  positions, 

aim,  and  inner  life  of  the  public  German  Educational  Institution 
in  Keilhau;  (2)  Aphorisms. 

*  Translated  fhmi  W.  Langc'a  F.  FroebeVB  Oesammetie  PQdOffogifthe  Sckriflen^  hj  HIm 

Lncy  Wheclock,  Klndorjjartner  in  Channcey  Hall,  BoHton,  Ma»8. , 
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182d.  The  following  writings  appear:  (1)  On  German  education  generally, 
and  the  educational  institution  in  Keilhau  especially;  ^2)  Con- 
cerning the  universal  German  educational  institution  in  Keilhan. 

1833.  The  following  publication  appears:  Continued  reports  of  the  insti- 
tution in  Kcilhau. 

1824.    Publication  of  the  pamphlet:  Celebration  of  Christmas  in  Ketlhan. 

1820.  Langethal  and  MiddendorfiF  marry.  "  Education  of  Man  '*  appears. 
Later  a  weekly  publication,  **  The  Family  Educator  "  was  estab- 
lished. 

1828.  Barop  joins  the  educational  circle. 

1829.  Project  of  an  Educational  Institution  for  the  People,  in  Helbm. 

1830.  A  true  co-laborer,  Wilhelm  Carl,  is  drowned  in  the  Saal. 

1831.  Journey  to  Frankfort.     Opening  of  the  educational  establishment 

in  Wartensce,  Switzerland. 

1832.  Barop  goes  to  Wartensee.    Departure  to  Willisau.    Froebel  goes 

back  for  a  short  time  to  Keilhau. 

1833.  Froebol,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  goes  to  Willisau.     The  govern- 

ment of  Berne  transfers  to  him  the  direction  of  an  advanced 
course  for  young  teachers  at  Burgdorf.  Langethal  goes  to  Wil- 
lisau; Barop  returns  to  Keilhau. 

1835.  Froebel  and  Langethal  undertake  the  direction  of  an  orphan-house 

in  Burgdorf.  Middendorff  goes  with  Elise  Froebel  to  Willisau. 
Froebel  writes:  **  The  year  1836  demands  a  renewal  of  life." 

1836.  In  March  his  wife's  mother  dies  and  Froebel  goes  with  his  wife  to 

Berlin. 

1837.  Opening  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Blankenburg. 

1838.  The  Sunday  paper  appears  with  the  title — **  Seeds,  Buds,  Flowers, 

and  Fruits  out  of  Life,"  for  the  Education  of  United  Families. 

1889.    Froebel  and  MiddendorfiF  go  to  Dresden.    FroebeFs  wife  dies. 

1840.  Celebration  of  the  Guttenburg  festival  Opening  of  the  universal 
German  Kindergarten,  established  in  Actien.  Later  it  is  re- 
moved to  Keilhau.  From  Keilhau  Froebel  and  Middendorff 
undertook  difiFerent  journeys  in  order  to  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Kindergartens. 

1848.  One  of  the  teachers'  assemblies  called  by  Froebel  meets  in  Rudol- 
stadt.     In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Froebel  goes  again  to  Dr^en. 

1847.    Departure  to  Liebenstein.    Activity  in  Hamburg. 

1850.  Return  from  Hamburg  to  Liebenstein.      Froebel   starts  a  new 

weekly  paper.    Elise  Froebel  marries  Dr.  SchaJSner. 

1851.  Jan.  7.     Christian  Ludwig  Froebel  dies.     In  July  of  this  year  Froe- 

bel married  for  his  second  wife  Louise  Levin.  The  "  Journal 
of  Fr.  Froebcl's  Efforts "  appears. 

1852.  Froebel  is  called  to  Gotha  by  the  Teachers'  AsBembly,  Theodore 

Hoffman  presiding. 

1852.  June  21.    Froebel's  death.    The  school  started  by  him  mores  from 

Maricnthal  to  Keilhau. 

1853.  Middendorff  speaks  on  Froebel's  subjects  to  the  Tescheis'  Coayeii- 

tion  at  Salzungen  and  wins  the  heartiest  applause; 
Nov.  27.     Middendorff's  d^th. 

1860.    Aug.  18.    Emilie  Barop  dies. 

1861     The  ''  Education  of  the  Present "  is  founded  through  the  influeDce 

of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-BUlow. 

1870L    The  General  Educational  Union  formed  in  DresdOi. 
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ATTOUKXIRAPIIY    IX    LETTER   TO   THE   DUKE   OP   MEINIXGES* 

Early  Childhood — Loss  of  Mother, 

I  WA<  horn  in  the  Tliuringian  forest  in  Oherweissbach,  a  village  of  Schwarz- 
huTL',  Aj)ril  21,  1782.  My  fatlier,  who  died  in  1802,  tras  tlien  priest,  or 
jifistor,  tliere,  I  was  early  initiated  into  the  painful  stniggle  of  life,  ami  a 
deficient,  nnnatnral  otlncation  exerted  its  inflnenco  upon  me.  Sot)n  after  my 
hirtli,  my  mother  iKjcame  ill,  and,  after  nursing  me  nine  months,  died.  The 
Avhole  outward  dinution  and  growth  of  my  life  was  changed  hy  this  painful 
loss.  I  (!onsi«ler  this  event  to  have  affected,  more  or  less,  the  )>hen(>mena  of 
my  external  life.  My  father  had  sole  charge  of  a  parish,  scattered  in  six  or 
seven  grouj»s,  numbering  prohaldy  five  thousand  people  ;  which,  even  to  so  ac- 
tive a  man  as  he  was — who,  in  his  conscientiousness,  never  forgot  his  parish — 
wa;?  very  arduous  work,  especially  with  the  very  frequent  religious  services 
then  customary.  It  happened,  also,  that  associate  charge  of  a  largo  new  church 
was  given  him,  so  that  he  was  more  and  more  drawn  away  from  his  home  and 
cliildren. 

I  was  much  left  to  the  servant,  who  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of  my 
father's  pre-occupation,  and  was  consigned  hy  her  (certainly  for  my  good)  to 
mv  brothers  and  sisters,  somewhat  older  than  mvself.  From  this  and  one  cir- 
cumstance  of  my  later  life,  my  indelible  love  for  the  family,  and  especially  for 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  m&y  have  taken  its  rise,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  has  had  a  strong  hold  on  my  heart. 

Althougli  my  father  was  a  stirring,  active  man,  seldom  surpassed  in  his  re- 
lations as  country  pastor  in  education,  learning  and  experience,  yet  I  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  him  through  his  entire  life,  owing  to  these  separations 
caused  hv  earlv-  circumstances.  I  had  really  no  more  a  father  than  a  mother. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  grew  to  my  fourth  year,  when  I  received  a  second 
motlier  through  my  father's  second  marriage.  My  spirit  must  have  felt  then 
deeply  tlie  need  of  motherly  and  parental  love,  for  in  that  year  should  have 
come  the  first  period  of  consciousness.  I  remember  that  to  my  new  mother 
I  brought  richly  the  emotions  of  a  simjde,  true  child's  love.  They  were  en- 
couraged, developed  and  strengthened  because  they. were  good-naturedly  re- 
ceived and  responded  to.  Yet  I  did  not  long  keep  tliis  joy — this  good  fortune. 
Soon  the  mother  rejoiced  in  a  son  of  her  own,  and  now  she  not  only  withdrew 
her  love  from  me  for  this  one,  but  more  than  indifference  met  me — perfect  es- 
trangement, which  found  expression  in  accent  and  speech. 

I  am  obliged  to  make  this  circamstance  especially  prominent  because  I  rec- 
ognize herein  the  first  cause  of  my  early  introspection,  my  desire  for  self- 
knowledge  and  my  youthful  separation  from  other  human  ties.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  my  second  mother  gave  up  the  trustful  and  soul-uniting 
"  thou,"  and  began  to  address  xne  in  the  third  person,  in  a  distant  manner. 
As  the  word  Er  separates  everything,  so  a  great  gulf  was  placed  between  my 
mother  and  mo.  I  felt  myself  already,  in  my  dawning  boyhood,  quite  isolated, 
and  my  soul  was  filled  with  grief. 

Dishonorable  people  wished  to  use  this  feeling  and  state  of  mind  to  the  in. 
jury  of  my  mother ;  but  I  indignantly  turned  away  from  them  and  avoided 


•  Translated  by  Miss  LuOT  Wubslooe,  of  the  Chauncey  Hall  RVn!^^T\{,«x\.Qu^'^^ 
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theni  whcu  I  oonld.  Under  sach  circnmstances,  I  earlj  became  conscious  of 
my  purely  iuuer  life,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  becomings  self- 
respect  aud  moral  pride  which  has  accompanied  mo  through  life.  Temptations 
returned  from  time  to  time,  and  took  a  still  more  threatening  aspect.  Dishon- 
orable things  were  not  only  demanded  of  me,  but  directly  attrihnted  to  me, 
and  this  in  a  way  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  impropriety  of  the  thing  desired 
aud  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations. 

Local  Influences — Family  Life. 

So  I  was  led  on  powerfully  in  my  early  boyhood  to  the  consideratiou  of  b'fe 
and  its  inner  development  in  opi>osition  to  its  external  appearanceB.     3Iy  inner 
aud  outer  life,  at  this  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  plays  and  activities,  were 
the  jiriiicipal  object  of  my  thoughts  and  reflections.    The  location  of  my 
parents'  honne  had  also  an  essential  influence  in  the  development  and  furmation 
of  my  iuner  being.    This  structure  was  closely  surrounded  by  other  baildings, 
walls,  hedges  and  fences,  and  was  further  inclosed  by  a  court-yard  and  by 
grass  and  vegetaWo  gardens,  entrance  on  which  was  severely  pmiislied.     Tlie 
dwelling  had  no  other  outlook  than  right  and  left  on  houses,  iu  front  on  a  large 
church,  and  behind  on  the  grassy  base  of  a  high  mountain.     I  was  thns  de- 
prived of  a  distant  view ;  only,  above  me  I  saw  the  clear  sky  of  the  monntain 
region,  aud  felt  around  me  the  pure  fresh  air.     The  impression  which  this 
clear  sky,  this  pure  air,  made  on  mo  has  continnously  remained  present  M'ith 
me.    My  ol>sorvation  was  truly  directed  on  wliat  was  near  me  in  nature;  the 
plant  and  Hower  world  became,  so  far  as  I  could  see  and  touch  it,  an  object  of 
my  contemplation  and  thouglit.     I  Otirly  helped  my  father  in  his  ^vorite  oc- 
cupation of  gardening,  and  receive<l  in  this  way  many  lasting  impressions ; 
yet  tlie  anticipation  of  the  tnio  life  of  nature  first  came  to  me  later — to  which 
I  shall  come  in  the  course  of  my  story. 

The  family  life,  also,  at  this  time  gave  me  much  opportunity  for  self-occupa- 
tion and  reflection.  There  was  much  going  on  in  onr  house;  both  parents 
(Hsi>layed  great  activity,  loved  order,  and  sought  in  all  imaginable  ways  to 
lieautify  their  surroundings.  I  had  to  help  their  activity  according  to  my 
strengtii,  and  soon  ol)servod  that  I  gained  by  that  means  in  power  and  judg- 
ment. Through  this  increase  of  strength  aud  reason,  my  self-organized  plays 
and  occupations  gained  greater  value. 

From  the  free  life  in  nature,  from  the  external  family  life,  I  must  now  turn 
back  to  the  internal  one  that  I  then  led. 

My  father  wiis  a  theologian  of  the  old  school,  who  considered  knowledge  and 
learning  of  less  value  than  faith,  yet  sought  to  ke«'p  pace,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  times.  For  this  pnriK>8e  he  took  the  best  publications  of  the  time, 
and  carefully  considered  what  was  offered  to  him  in  them.  Tliis  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  genuine  Christian  life  that  reigned  in  our  family.  All  the 
menil>ors  of  it  were  assembled  morning  and  evening,  eren  on  Sundays ;  al- 
thouLrh  on  that  <lay  divine  service  brought  us  together  for  a  common  religious 
observance.  Zollikofer,  Hermes,  Marezoll,  Sturm  and  others  led  us  is  these 
excellent  hours  of  thonglit  and  communion  with  our  inner  selves,  and  tendeil 
to  the  inspiration,  unfolding  and  elevation  of  our  spiritual  life.  Thus,  mj  life 
was  early  influenced  by  nature,  by  work,  aud  by  reh'gious  perceptions ;  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  say,  the  natural  and  primitive  tendencies  of  every  hnman  being 
were  nurtured  in  the  germ. 

In  order  to  do\(i\o\i  \aX«  tsx-j  \\k^  ol  ^^kft^«sfli'^A  \&aa^«sd^.V!st  ^3Ql^«JBaQt 
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my  professional  and  individual  efforts,  I  must  mention  tliat  here,  witih  feelings 
deeply  stirred,  I  resolved  to  be  truly  noble  and  good. 

As  I  hear  from  others,  this  firm  inner  resolution  often  contrasted  with  my 
outer  life.  I  was  full  of  youthful  spirits  and  the  joy  of  life,  and  did  not  al- 
ways  know  how  to  be  moderate  in  my  activity,  and  through  carelessness  got 
into  critical  situations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  my  thoughtlessness  destroyed  every- 
thing around  me  tliat  I  wished  to  investigate  and  become  acquainted  with. 

Since  my  father,  through  hiB  many  duties,  was  prevented  from  instructing 
me  himself,  and  especially  because  he  had  lust  the  desire  to  do  it,  from  my 
causing  him  so  much  trouble  in  studies  which  were  difficult  to  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  public  village  school.  The  relation  of  my  father  to  the 
village  school-teachers,  to  the  director  of  music,  and  the  teachers  of  the  girls' 
school — also,  the  hopes  that  he  cherished  from  the  instruction  of  both — deter- 
mined him  to  send  me  to  the  last-named.  This  choice,  on  account  of  the  neat- 
ness, quiet,  method  and  order  which  reigned  there,  had  an  important  influence 
on  my  inner  development.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  will  speak  of  my  entrance 
into  the  schooL 

First  Entrance  into  School, 

As  in  that  time  church  and  school  stood  in  interchangeable  relations,  so  it 
was  the  case  with  us.  The  school-children  had  appointed  places  in  the  church ; 
they  were  not  only  obliged  to  attend  church,  but  every  child,  as  a  proof  of  his 
attention  to  the  preaching,  had,  on  Monday  (on  which  day  an  examination 
was  held  for  this  purpose),  to  repeat  to  the  teacher  some  one  of  the  passages 
which  the  preacher  had  used  in  his  discourse  as  proof  texts.  The  one  most 
suitable  for  the  childish  mind  was  then  selected  to  be  committed  to  memory 
by  the  little  ones.  One  of  the  larger  school-children,  at  an  appointed  time,  liad 
to  repeat  the  Bible  verse  to  the  smaller  ones,  sentence  by  sentence,  through 
the  whole  week.  The  little  ones,  all  standing,  had  to  repeat  the  same,  sentence 
by  sentence,  until  the  passage  was  perfectly  compreliendcd  by  every  diild. 

I  was  brought  to  school  on  a  Monday.  The  appointed  passage  for  the  week 
was  the  well-known  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  I  heard  these  words 
repeated  every  day  in  a  quiet,  earnest,  somewhat  sing-song  childish  tone,  now 
by  one,  now  by  the  whole.  The  verse  made  an  impression  on  me  like  nothing 
before  or  since.  Indeed,  this  impression  was  so  lively  and  deep,  that  to-day 
every  word  lives  freshly  in  my  memory  with  the  peculiar  accent  with  which 
it  was  spoken ;  and  yet  since  that  time  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed.  Fer- 
liaps  the  simple  child's  soul  felt  in  these  words  the  source  and  salvation  of  his 
life.  Indeed,  that  conviction  became  to  the  struggling,  striving  man  a  source 
of  inexhaustible  courage,  of  always .  unimpaired  joy  and  willingness  in  self- 
consecration.  Enough  to  say,  my  entrance  into  this  school  was  for  me  the 
birth  to  a  higher  spiritual  life. 

Key  to  the  Inner  Life, 

1  pause  here  in  my  recollections  to  ask  myself  whether  I  shall  dwell  longer 
upon  this  first  period  of  my  life ;  yet  this  is  the  time  in  which  the  germs  of  my 
life  unfolded — ^in  which  the  heart  crisis  occurred — the  first  awakening  of  my 
inner  life.  Should  the  delineation  of  this  earliest  period  be  successful,  the 
comprehension  of  my  mature  life  and  struggles  will  be  easy.  Therefore,  I 
prefer  to  dwell  upon  it  a  relatively  long  time,  and  so  much  the  more  because 
I  can  then  pass  more  quickly  over  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  it  were  with  this  account  and  view  of  myUle  exactly  aam^m'^  ^\l<c»^^»Qsi2L 
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au«l  teaching:  method ;  what  is  set  aside  as  the  most  common  and  insignificant 
apj)ears  to  me  often  tlic  most  innwrtant,  and  it  al\va}'s  seemed  to  lue  a  mis- 
take to  leave  a  gap  in  what  is  ori^^iual  and  fnudaraentaL  Yet  I  know  "well 
that  hy  snch  a  searcli  into  th(!  hithlen  springs  of  action  one  may  ea.sily  wcarr 
those  who  cannot  yet  sec  the  whole  picture  clearly  or  comprehend  the  whole 
aim  of  the  rejirescntation. 

C<.»ntrary  to  the  existing  regulation,  I  was  placed,  by  the  position  of  "mj 
fatlier  as  village  minister,  in  tlie  girl's  school.  Hence  I  received  no  place  near 
pupils  of  my  own  age,  but  next  the  tcaclier,  and  was  so  bronght  near  the 
hirgest  pupils  that  I  shared,  when  I  could,  their  instruction,  especially  in  two 
studies.  At  one  time  I  read  with  tlieni,  and  then  I  had  to  learn,  instead  of 
tlie  above-mentioned  Bible  (juotations,  the  sacred  song^  which  were  sung  on 
Sundays  in  the  church.  Tliere  are  two  songs,  especially,  which  slione  forth 
like  two  clear  stars  in  tlie  dark  and  awful  morning  twilight :  "  Soar  above,  my 
heart  and  soid ;  "  "  It  costeth  much  to  be  a  Christ."  These  were  songs  of  life 
to  uie.  I  found  my  little  existence  pictured  therein,  and  the  pnrport  of  them 
so  ])enctrated  my  being  that  in  later  life  I  have  often  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged myself  by  wliat  tlien  enriched  my  soul. 

The  domestic  life  of  my  fatlier  accorded  perfectly  with  the  school  arrange- 
ment mentioned  above.  iUtliough  two  divine  services  were  held  on  Snnday, 
vet  seldom  was  I  allowed  to  miss  one  of  these  solemn  occasions.  I  followed 
my  father's  discourse  with  great  attention,  j)artly  because  I  believed  I  shoulil 
find  tlierein  many  references  to  his  own  ministerial,  professional,  and  spiritnal 
iictivity.  I  do  not  now  find  it  immaterial  that  at  divine  sen'ice  I  sat  apart 
from  the  oongrcgation,  in  the  vestry,  because  I  was  less  distracted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  my  father  iKjlonged  to  the  old  orthodox  school 
of  tlieoln^ryj  therefore  the  well-known,  strong,  highly-colored  language  pre- 
dominated as  well  in  sennon  as  in  song,  a  language  which  I,  in  more  ways 
tlian  one,  miglit  denominate  a  stone  language,  bccau.se  it  requires  a  strong  ex- 
planatory power  to  free  the  inner  life  therein  contained  from  the  ontcr  covering. 
Yet,  later,  the  develnpcd  power  a])peared  too  weak  to  influence  the  active  life, 
the  stirring,  responsive  strength  of  a  simple,  intr<:>sj)octive  young  sonl,  one  just 
unfolding  itself — a  mind  asking  everywhere  for  cause  and  connection,  Tery 
often  after  long  experiment,  investigation  and  consideration. 

Joi/  and  Strenifth  in  Self- Activity, 

"^^^lencver  the  tldng  ardently  sought  was  found,  I  experienced  great  joy. 
Among  the  circumstances  mider  which  I  grew  up,  especially  in  my  first  child- 
huod,  ext«'rnal  charms  influenced  me  nmch.  They  were  early  an  object  of  at- 
tentive obi^ervation  to  me.  The  result  of  this  investigating  and  inquiring 
oliscrvatiou  coming  in  my  earlit.'st  boyhood,  was  very  dear  and  marked,  al- 
though directed  not  so  mucli  to  words  as  to  things.  I  realized  that  the  passing  I 
i  influence  of  external  charms  gives  nothing  reidly  lasting  and  satisfying  to  I 
J  man.  and  that  on  this  account  they  are  not  to  l)e  >*alned  above  conduct.  | 

This  result  afrecte<l  and  determined  my  whole  life,  as  this  first  consideration 
and  comparison  of  the  inner  and  outer  world,  and  their  interchangeability,  is 
tlio  key-note  of  my  entire  life  since.  Uninterrupted  self-observation,  self- 
reflection  and  self-education  is  the  key  to  my  life,  early  shown  and  continued 
to  the  later  periods  of  it.  To  aron.(«e,  animate,  awaken  and  strengthen  man's 
joy  in  and  power  for  working  continually  on  his  own  education  had  been  and 
remained  the  {\\ndsLmen\.vA  uQ<:<^a&\VN  ol  tel^  ^^\xs:aiXXn>\^^cjt\i.    ii31  t&?^  ^iSacU 
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and  methods,  as  a  teacher,  are  directed  towards  the  awakening  and  fostering 
(»f  this  joy  «ind  strength,  of  this  personality  by  which  the  human  ]>eing  first 
truly  set^  himself  to  work  as  a  man. 

The  liard,  iin]>leju«iut  expressions  of  an  orthodox  theology  I  soon  trans- 
formed in  my  imagination,  to  whicli,  perhaps,  two  circumstances  especially 
contrihnted.  I  licurd  the  same  expressions  an  indefinite  number  of  times;  for 
I  livo<l  also  under  tlie  precepts  of  the  confirmation  instruction  which  my  father 
impart<?d  to  liis  household.  I  heard  the  terms  in  the  most  different  connec- 
tions, whence  finally  tlie  coucej)tion  sprang  up  of  itself  in  my  soul.  Secondly, 
1  WJ15  fiecjuently  the  silent  witness  of  my  father's  earnest  and  rigid  pastoral 
care ;  of  the  frcMjueut  interviews  between  him  and  the  many  people  who  vis- 
ited tlie  jiari-onagc,  to  obtain  counsel  and  instruction.  I  was  thus  ngain  led 
from  tlie  outer  to  the  inner  world.  Life,  with  its  most  secret  impulses,  and 
the  words  and  opinion  of  my  father  thereupon,  passed  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
realized  in  this  way  things  and  w  ords,  deeds  and  professions,  in  their  most 
vital  connection.  I  saw  the  fragmentary  and  burdened, torn  and  dismembered 
life  of  man  as  it  appeared  in  this  collection  of  five  thousand  people  to  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  their  earnest  and  resolute  pastor. 

Discordant  Life — Ilannony  of  Nature. 

^latrimonial  and  family  relations  were  often  the  subject  of  his  admonitory 
and  corrective  cx>nversation  and  remonstrances.  The  way  in  which  my  father 
S])oko  of  this  made  me  consider  the  subject  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
di  Hie  nil.  for  man,  and,  in  my  youth  and  innocence,  I  felt  deep  grief  and  pain 
that  man  alone  among  created  things  should  pay  the  penalty  of  such  a  sexual 
dilTerenco  that  made  it  hard  for  him  to  do  right. 

I  could  find  n'jthiug  to  reconcile  that  witliiu  and  without  me  which  was  ab- 
solutely adaj^t^^d  to  my  mind,  heart  and  inner  need.  And,  indeed,  how  could 
this  be  jxissible  at  my  age,  and  in  my  position  ? 

Just  tlien  my  oldest  brother,  who  lived  away  from  home  (like  all  my  older 
brothers  and  sisters),  came  ])ack  for  a  time,  and  when  I  told  him  my  delight  in 
tiic  ])urpIo  threads  of  the  Iiazol  buds,  ho  made  me  notice  a  similar  sexual  dif- 
ference among  fiowers.  Now  my  mind  was  satisfied ;  I  learned  that  what  liad 
trouldcd  me  was  a  wide-spread  arrangement  throughout  nature  to  which  even 
the  quiet,  beautiful  growths  of  flowers  were  suT»ject.  Henceforth,  liuman  and 
natural  life,  soul  and  flower  existence,  were  inseparable  in  my  eyes,  and  my 
hazel  blossoms  I  see  still,  like  angels  that  opened  to  me  the  great  temple  of 
nature.  I  received  what  I  needed  :  in  place  of  the  church,  a  natural  temple ; 
iu  ])laco  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  of  nature ;  in  place  of  harmful, 
hating  human  life,  a  quiet,  speechless  plant  life.  Henceforth  it  seemed  as  if  I 
liad  the  clew  of  Ariadne,  which  would  lead  me  through  all  the  wrong  and  de- 
vious ways  of  life — and  a  life  of  more  than  thirty  years  with  nature,  often,  it  is 
true,  falling  back  and  clouded  for  great  intervals — has  taught  me  to  know 
this,  especially  the  plant  and  tree  world,  as  a  mirror ;  I  might  say,  an  emblem 
of  man's  life  in  its  highest  spiritual  relations ;  so  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  deepest  conceptions  of  human  life  and  spirit  when  in  holy 
scripture  the  comparison  of  good  and  evil  is  drawn  from  a  tree.  Nature,  as  a 
whole— even  the  realms  of  crj'stals  and  stones — teaches  us  to  discriminate  good 
from  evil ;  but,  for  me,  not  so  powerfully,  quietly,  clearly  and  openly  as  the 
plant  and  flower  kingdom. 

I  said  my  hazel  blossomi  fomiBhed  me  Ariadne's  thread.    MxicVi  ^;^a  XiV^A 
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solved  to  me  again  and  again  in  an  entirely  satisfactorj'  waj ;  for  example,  the 
first  life  cxpcrionco  of  the  first  beings  in  £den,  and  much  that  is  cunnecteJ 
with  them. 

Three  crises  of  ray  inner  life,  whieh  happened  before  my  tenth  year,  I  most 
bring  out  here  before  I  turn  to  my  outer  life  of  this  period.  As  folly,  miscon- 
ception aud  ignorance,  even  in  tlio  earliest  epoch  of  tlie  world,  are  prednnied  to 
have  detorniiued  its  ruin,  so  it  happened  in  the  time  of  whieh  I  now  Fpcak.  My 
inner  life  was  then  very  quiet.  I  said  to  myself,  verj'  determinedly  an<J  clearly, 
the  human  race  vrill  not  leave  tlie  earth  until  it  has  reached  so  mach  perfectinu 
in  this  dwelling-place  as  can  bo  reached  on  earth.  The  earth — nature,  in  tl:e 
narrow  sense — will  not  pass  away  until  men  have  attained  a  perfcx-t  insight 
into  the  composition  of  the  same.  This  thought  often  returned  in  different 
aspects  to  me ;  to  it  I  often  owed  rest,  firmness,  pcrseveranco  and  courage. 

Reconcilement  of  Differences, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  my  oldest  brother,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  was  in  the  university.  He  was  studying  theology.  The  critical  plji- 
losophy  of  that  time  began  to  illumine  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  could 
not  but  hajtpen  that  father  and  son  were  often  of  different  opinions.  I  remem- 
ber that  once  they  discussed,  with  a  lively  exchange  of  words,  some  religious 
or  church  opinion.  My  father  was  excited,  and  on  no  account  would  give  up. 
My  brother,  altliough  mild  by  nature,  was  growing  red,  and  could  not  resign 
what  he  held  as  true.  I  was  here  also,  as  so  often,  an  unobserved  listener,  aud 
I  still  see  my  father  and  brotlier  as  they  stood  opposed  in  their  war  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  me  almost  as  if  I  comprehended  something  of  the  subject  of  their 
strife,  aud  that  I  must  decide  tliat  my  brother  was  in  the  right ;  and  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  something  in  my  father's  view  tliat  was  not  entirely  incompatible 
with  a  mutual  understanding.  It  came  to  my  mind  that  in  every  foolLsh  idea 
there  is  a  true  side  to  be  found,  wliich  often  misleads  to  a  convulsive,  firm  hold 
of  the  wrong.  This  view  came  out  in  my  life  more  and  more,  and  later,  when 
two  men  in  my  ])rescnce  contended  for  the  truth,  I  learned  to  know  it  from 
both.    On  this  account,  I  never  liked  to  take  sides,  and  this  was  mv  salvation. 

Anotiier  experience  of  my  ydutF  wliich  liaH'  a'detiniie  influence  upon  my 
inner  life  was  the  following :  There  are  constantly  recurring,  positive  demands 
in  our  church  religion  to  put  on  Christ,  to  show  Christ  in  the  life,  to  follow 
Jesus,  aud  so  on.  These  demands  were  often  presented  to  me  through  my 
father's  zeal  in  teaching  and  his  earnest  life. 

The  chihl  knows  no  fear  from  the  claims  which  are  adapted  to  the  childish 
spirit.  As  he  receives  to  himself  and  recognizes  the  claim  as  a  whole,  so  he 
wbhes  the  fulfillment  of  the  same  to  he  entire  and  perfect.  By  the  so-frequent 
recurrence  of  this  demand  came  to  me  in  its  highest  importance,  also,  tlie  great 
diiliculty  in  the  way  of  its  fulfillment ;  it  even  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter 
was  quite  impossible.  The  contradiction  which  I  believed  I  discoveied  in  this 
way  was  opjjressive  to  me  in  a  high  degree.  Finally,  the  blessed  thought 
came  to  me :  human  nature,  in  itself,  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  man  to 
live  and  represent  again  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  purity;  man  con  attain  to  the 
purity  of  the  life  of  Jesus  if  he  only  finds  the  right  way  to  it.  This  thought, 
by  which  as  often  as  I  think  of  it  I  am  transplanted  to  that  place  and  condition 
of  my  boyhood,  was  by  chance  the  last  of  that  epoch  of  life,  and  so  it  may 
close  the  account  of  my  inner  development  at  that  point.  In  lookii^  back 
upon  it,  I  see  that  it  waa  thi^  \i<^\^\]lv  T[i<cyEDAi^  ^Itsl^  \S1<^ 
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Disturbed  Outer  Life, 

From  tho  delineation  of  my  iuner  boy  life  one  might  possibly  infer  a  happy, 
Batlslled  outer  life.  Such  a  conclusion  would  not  be  correct.  It  appears  to 
have  been  my  destination  to  set  forth  and  unravel  the  sharpest  and  hardest 
contrasts  aiid  contradictions.  My  external  life  was,  therefore,  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character.  I  grew  up  without  a  mother ;  my  physical  condition  was 
neglected,  and  tlirough  tliis  neglect  I  had  acquired  many  bad  habits.  I  liked 
to  be  occupied ;  but  often  erred,  in  my  awkwardness,  in  choosing  material,  time 
and  ]>lace.  Sd  I  often  drew  on  myself  the  highest  dissatisfaction  of  my  parents. 
From  my  aroused  feelings,  I  was  deeply  sensible  of  this,  and  for  a  longer  time 
tlian  it  lasted  with  them,  and  so  much  the  more  because  I  found  mvsclf  at  best 
at  fault  in  the  scheme,  though  not  in  the  motive.  In  my  mind,  I  saw  always 
one  side,  viewed  from  wliich  my  doing  the  tiling  was  not  entirely  wrong,  still 
less  dcstirving  of  punishment.  In  my  opinion,  designs  were  attributed  to  my 
actions  which  did  not  lie  in  them.  This  consciousness  first  made  me  what  I 
had  tho  credit  of  being — namely,  a  bad  boy.  Finally,  from  fear  of  a  severe 
])unishment,  I  concealed  the  most  innocent  transactions,  or  shielded  myself  by 
false  assertions,  when  I  was  asked.  Enough,  I  early  passed  as  bad  j  and  my 
father,  who  did  not  always  have  time  for  investigation,  received  the  thing  as 
it  was  represented  to  him. 

•  In  play  with  my  half  brothers  and  sisters,  according  to  tho  mother's  con- 
struction I  was  always  the  occasion  of  all  improprieties  that  happene<l.  As 
the  sympathy  of  my  parents  separated  itself  from  me,  my  life  separated  more 
and  more  from  them,  and  I  was  deprived  of  contact  and  union  with  men. 

In  this  mournful  condition,  I  ardently  wished  a  cliange.  I  counted  my 
older  brothers  and  sisters  happy  who  wore  all  out  of  tho  house.  At  this 
troublous  time,  my  oldest  brother,  already  mentioned  many  times,  returned 
homo.  lie  appeared  to  me  as  an  angel  of  life;  for  he  recognized  in  and  under 
my  mistakes  the  human  side  of  my  being,  and  took  me  often  nnder  his  pro- 
tection, with  my  misdemeanors.  After  a  short  time,  he  departed  again,  it  is 
true ;  but  my  inner  being  was  bound  in  the  closest  way  with  his,  and,  after  his 
death,  this  love  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life. 

The  happiness  of  being  able  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  finally  fell  to  my  lot, 
and  it  was  of  the  highest  necessity ;  for  otherwise  the  violent  contradictions  of 
my  inner  and  outer  life  would  necessarily  have  confirmed  the  bad  reputation 
that  had  now  attached  itself  to  me. 

Life  Away  from  llome. 

When  I  was  ten  and  three-qnarter  years  old,  a  now  life  began,  quite  differ> 
ent  from  the  earlier  one.  I  permit  myself  here  to  make  a  comparison  of  this 
my  early  life  with  my  present,  to  show  how  the  former  is  to  me  the  source  of 
knowledge,  and  experience  for  the  latter. 

As  I,  when  a  child  and  boy,  strove  to  educate  myself  properly,  according  to 
the  laws  placed  by  God  himself  in  my  nature,  although  yet  unknown,  so  I 
strive  now  in  a  similar  way,  according  to  similar  laws,  and  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, to  educate  men — ^tbe  children  of  my  fatherland.  What  I  attained  by  my 
exertions  as  a  boy,  with  a  certain  degree  of  unconsciousness,  man  often  gains 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance,  not  less  truly,  bat  generally  under  more 
favorable  circanuttances  than  those  which  I  experienced  in  my  boyhood.  So 
life  is  to  mo,  in  its  great  and  small  phenomena,  in  those  of  mankind  and  the 
human  race,  as  well  as  in  tlioflo  of  the  individuaX  ^8\t\iO\X|^\A\:^aQS«^  ^s^a- 
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trarily  distorts  his  life) ;  so  tho  preeent,  past  and  fntnie  is  to  me  an  nnliroken, 
coutiuuoiLs,  great  whole,  iu  wliich  one  thing  explains,  justifies,  conditions  and 
deiiiandH  another. 

My  childhood  taught  me  that  when  mistmst  exists  where  confidenco  shoald 
l>e,  where  separation  takes  the  place  of  unity,  wlien  doubt  is  active  where  be* 
lief  in  man  should  operate,  sorrowful  fruits  must  appear,  and  a  burdensome, 
oppressed  life  is  the  cx)nsequence. 

I  now  gr.i  hack  to  the  recital  of  the  histoij  of  the  development  of  my  inner 
and  outer  life. 

A  now  life  now  began  for  mo,  different  from  the  former  one.  An  uncle  on 
my  mother's  si<le — Sui>eriuteudeut  Hoffman,  of  Stadt-Ilm — visited  us  thLsyear. 
He  was  a  gentle,  lienevoleut  man.  His  appearance  among  us  made  a  benefi- 
cent impression  on  nic.  As  an  ex]»erienced  man,  he  may  liare  perceived  the 
unhappiucss  of  my  situation ;  for,  soon  after  his  departure,  he  asked  my  father, 
by  letter,  to  give  me  into  his  charge.  Consent  was  easily  and  gla<ily  given. 
Towards  the  end  of  tlie  year  1792  I  went  to  him.  His  wife  and  child  had  died 
early.  Only  his  aged  mother-in-law  lived  with  him.  As  austerity  reigned  in 
my  father's  house,  so  liere  kindness  and  benevolence.  I  saw  tliere,  iu  res[iect 
to  myself,  distrust;  here,  confidence;  there,  I  felt  constraint;  hero,  freedom. 
While  there,  I  had  been  liardly  at  all  among  boys  of  my  own  age;  here,  I 
found  certainly  as  many  as  forty  fellow-pupils — for  I  entered  now  the  higher 
class  in  the  town  school.  This  market-town  lies  in  a  quite  brctad  valley,  by  a 
clear  little  stream.  My  uncle  had  a  garden,  near  the  house,  which  I  C(.»uld  visit, 
and  I  %\  iLs  allowed  to  roam  through  the  whole  region,  if  I  only  ap|*earcd  at 
homo  again  punctually  at  the  right  time;  which  was  an  irremissible  law.  I 
drank  here  fresh  courage  in  long  draughts ;  for  the  whole  country  was  to  me  a 

Physical  Growth  and  Play. 
place  of  action,  as  earlier  our  farm  premises  had  !)een.  I  gained  freedom  of 
niin«l  and  Ix^dily  .strength.  Tho  eyes  of  our  higher  spiritual  teacher  never  dis- 
turbed our  I 'lays,  which  went  on  in  an  appointed  place  before  him,  and  were 
always  merrily  conducted.  The  frequent  re-action  after  play  was  often  griev- 
ous to  me,  which  took  place  because  my  bodily  strength  and  activity  were  not 
developed  according  to  my  ago,  and  my  bold  daring  could  never  su]>ply  the 
quiet,  viperous  strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  limit,  which  my  companions 
enjoyed.  Those  happy  ones  had  grown  up  in  tlie  constant  use  of  their  youthful 
and  bovish  sircMigth.  I  felt  myself  fortunate  beyond  measure  when  at  last  I 
wjis  received  as  an  etjnal  companion  in  the  play  of  my  school-fellows.  But 
wliat  afterwards  skill,  puqiose  and  life  remedied  in  this  respect,  I  then  feh 
always  a  ])hvsical  weakness  at  variance  with  boyish  vigor. 

That  of  which  my  former  education  had  robbed  me  being  supplied,  my  life 
became  vi^rorons,  outwardly  unconstrained — and,  as  I  am  told,  1  have  made 
this  useful  to  «>thers  in  a  high  degree. 

Tho  world  lay  o]K*n  to  me  as  far  as  I  could  take  it  in.  It  may  Ijo  that  my 
life  at  ihat  time  was  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  my  former  life  had  been 
confined  and  lN)nnded  ;  at  least  my  youthful  comrades  of  that  time  have  com- 
municated to  me  several  incidents  which  make  me  believe  that  my  gayety  bor- 
dered on  wlldness  and  carelessness — so  far  did  I,  even  as  a  boy,  intend  the 
outward  acts  of  my  life  to  be  of  a  more  simple  kind  than  those  of  my  contem- 
poraries. My  heretofore  quiet  life  in  nature  was  now  a  more  free  and  liriiig 
one.    At  the  same  t\xxxe,iu^  \]cii<d<&'«  Woju^  *?(««  «» ^imfi«tal^  OlsnerallY  a  qniei 
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one,  so  that  I  lived  and  grew  in  this  direction  also,  and  now  conseqacutly  a  true 
))alaucc  came  into  my  life.  Thus  in  two  places  of  culture  I  was  quite  at  home, 
as  formerly — although  more  frequently  distraction  of  mind  took  possesion  of 
mc — I  mean,  the  church  and  school.  In  the  latter,  the  hour  of  religious  in- 
struction <inite  captivated  me.  Like  my  uncle's  life  and  character — gentle, 
kind,  and  l)roatliiug  love — so  were  his  pulpit  utterances.  I  followed  them  en- 
tirely, and  gave  an  account  of  them  at  the  Monday  repetition. 

lidigions  and  School  Instruction. 

But  the  religious  instruction  of  our  teacher  was  most  agrceahlc  to  me.  In 
him  and  through  liim  I  received  greater  liglit  and  higher  cotifinnation  for 
cverUhiiig  that  I  had  explained  to  myself.  I  spoke  later,  when  a  young  man, 
of  the  excellence  of  thus  instruction,  to  my  uncle,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  really  good,  but  too  philosophical,  and  for  this  degree  of  ad- 
vancement dirticult  to  understand.  "  For  you,"  he  added,  "  it  lyight  answer, 
be<.nuse  you  had  already  received  excellent  instmction  from  your  father." 

This  teaching  sufficiently  illuminate<l,  animated,  warmed,  even  inflamed  me, 
to  wlioni  it  wib»  the  thing  desired,  so  that  I  was  often  deeply  affected,  especially 
by  the  rej)re8entation  of  the  life-work  and  character  of  Jesus.  I  was  then  dis- 
solved in  tears  and  a  most  decided  longing  filled  my  breast  to  l)e  able  to  lead 
at  once  a  similar  life.  When  I  now  hear  reports  of  the  youthful  overflow  of 
my  spirits  at  that  time,  I  must  believe  that  it  may  easily  have  led  the  super- 
ficial olKserver  to  the  wrong  opinion  that  all  religious  admonitions  and  teach- 
ings passed  over  me  without  making  an  impression.  How  incorrectly  would 
sucli  an  observer  have  judged  the  true  conditicm  of  my  inner  life  I 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction  were  well-conducted  in 
the  school  of  Stadt-Ilm.  Latin  was  miserably  taught  and  yet  more  sparingly 
learned. 

Here,  as  in  many  similar  schools,  the  element  of  generalization  was  entirely 
lacking.  The  time  I  spent  on  I^atin  was  not  lost,  in  so  far  as  it  tauglit  me  that 
a  course  of  instruction  so  carried  on  can  brine  forth  no  fruit  in  the  scholars. 

Mathematics  lay  very  near  my  nature.  When  I  received  private  instruction 
in  this  branch  also,  my  advance  steps  were  so  marked  that  they  bordered  on 
the  by  no  means  small  height  of  knowledge  and  ability  of  my  teacher. 

How  astonished  I  was  when  in  my  twenty-third  year  I  went  to  Yverdun  for 
the  first  time  and  could  not  solve  the  problems  which  were  there  given  to  the 
pupils !  This  was  one  of  the  experiences  which  quickly  captivated  me  with 
Pestalozzi's  manner  of  teaching,  and  decided  me  to  begin  mathematics  anew 
accorrling  to  his  method.    But  of  tliat  later. 

In  Geography  we  recited  everything  parrot-like,  used  many  words  and  knew 
nothing,  for  there  was  lacking  in  this  instmction,  also,  the  slightest  connection 
with  life  and  any  intuition,  although  we  could  name  properly  our  colored  mar- 
ket towns  and  little  boroughs.  I  rei-eived  private  instmction  in  Geography  also. 
My  teacher  wished  to  go  on  with  me  in  this  branch.  He  gave  me  Kngland  to 
study.  I  couhl  not  place  this  land  in  relation  with  the  villages  and  country  in 
which  I  lived,  and  so  I  received  little  from  this  instmction  likewise. 

Special  instruction  in  German  was  not  thought  of ;  yet  we  received  teaching 
in  writing  and  spelling.  I  do  not  know  with  what  orthography  was  connected. 
I  believe  with  nothing  exartly ;  it  floated  in  the  air. 

I  had  instruction,  also,  in  singing  and  playing  the  piano  ;  but  without  result. 
I  mention  all  this  merely  to  connect  it  with  something  latAT. 
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Mj  life  during  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  at  mj  nnde'a  had  three  diree- 
tioDB ;  tho  religions,  the  onf  olding  and  establishing  of  that  which  was  exprened 
in  my  boyisli  play,  and  the  quietly  active  ideas  gained  in  my  uncle's  peaceful 
home.  To  this  life  I  devoted  myself  fervently,  withoat  thinking  what  contzaitB 
my  outer  life  might  show. 

My  life  passed,  as  that  of  my  school-fellows,  without  a  visible  or  perceptible 
control  over  lue,  (pite  unrestrained,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  that  a  base  act 
was  ever  i)erpctrated  by  any  of  us. 

Influence  of  Manner  on  Children. 

Something  presses  upon  my  thoughts  now,  which,  as  a  teacher,  I  cannot 
leave  unnoturcd.  We  had  instruction  from  two  teachers;  one  was  pedantically 
severe ;  the  other,  the  special  teacher  of  our  class,  was  humane  and  easy.  The 
former  never  effected  anything  with  the  class ;  the  latter,  what  he  wished  ;  and 
if  it  liad  beci^  laid  upon  him,  or  he  had  known  his  strength  and  power,  be 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  great. 

In  the  little  city  there  were  two  clergymen,  both  directors  of  the  schooL  My 
uncle,  the  first  clergyman,  was  mild,  gentle,  and  full  of  feeling,  effective  in  his 
life  as  in  his  profession  and  pulpit.  The  second  clergyman  was  rigid,  even 
hard;  he  quarreled  and  found  fault  disproportionately  much.  The  former 
guided  us  by  a  look.  Certainly  few  would  have  been  mde  enough  to  deny 
any  wonl  of  his  entrance  to  their  hearts. 

The  long  admonitions  of  the  other,  as  a  rule,  passed  over  us  without  making 
any  impression.  My  uncle  was,  like  my  father,  a  true  pastor  of  his  flock ;  but  a 
gentle,  human  friendliness  guided  him.  The  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
utterances  guided  my  father ;  lie  was  earnest  and  severe.  Both  passed  away 
more  than  twenty  years  since;  but  how  different  the  two  congregations  appear! 
In  one  they  arc  reckless,  now  that  rigid  control  is  shaken  off,  and  if  I  hear  cor- 
rectly, much  unbridled  license  reigns ;  in  the  other,  the  little  city  elevates  itself 
to  always  greater  prosperity,  and  everything  tlirives  from  an  inner  culture  as 
well  as  from  a  true  citizen-like  industry.  I  mention  these  things  because  the 
consequences  laid  hold  on  me  as  a  life  experience. 

In  this  way  I  lived  until  my  confirmation,  a  few  weeks  excepted,  which  I 
passed  with  my  parents  during  the  long  school  vacations  Here  also,  every- 
thing appcarctl  milder,  and  the  thrifty,  economical  acti\ity  which  went  on  there, 
into  which  I  wiis  led  anew  during  my  temporary  stay,  exercised  a  very  benefi- 
cent influence  over  me. 

At  that  time  I  sought  first  in  the  library  of  my  father  the  engravings,  espe- 
cially those  which  represented  incidents  in  the  universal  history  of  the  worid. 
One  plate  on  \\\m\\  was  contained  the  representation  of  our  alphabet  together 
witli  many  others,  made  a  ver)'  surprising  impression  on  me. 

By  it  I  was  placed  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  dependence  and  the  deri- 
vation of  onr  written  characters  from  the  old  PhoDnidan  letters.  This  gave 
me  a  dark  intimation  of  the  inner  dependence  of  languages,  of  which  I  heard 
and  saw  mucli  from  my  brother's  studies,  and  from  pursuing  the  investigation 
myself.  The  (xreek  especially  lost  in  my  eyes  much  of  its  strangeness  when 
I  recoguiz(>d  these  written  characters  again  in  German.  The  idea  of  harmony 
that  I  gained  at  that  time  had  no  effect  on  my  life  then,  but  apowerfol  one  at  a 
later  period. 

At  this  time  I  read  many  kinds  of  juvenile  writings.  The  story  of  Samnel 
Lawilb}  made  a  lively  impies&loTi  on  iqa.    1  ^\ahed  «k  cin^  for  myself  which  by 
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a  pressure  on  the  finger  could  inform  mo  of  any  objoctionaWe  design  of  the 
hand,  and  I  was  very  indignant  at  tlie  youthful  po«jiesaor  of  this  ring  who 
throw  it  away  iu  anger  })ecau8e  it  presse<l  him  quite  hard  in  a  moment  when  he 
wished  to  do  a  passionate  deed. 

Tlie  time  of  my  confirmation  passcil,  and  this,  like  the  preparation  for  it,  was 
carried  on  hy  my  uncle.  Icxperienceil  in  this  the  most  effective  and  penetrat- 
ing imi)ression  of  Tuy  life — the  tlircads  of  my  being  found  their  point  of 
uuitv  and  rest  at  that  time. 

CJioice  of  Vttration. 

1  was  destined  for  some  civil  calling,  and  the  question  was  now  asked — for 
what  ?  It  was  already  decide<l  by  my  8tei>mother  that  I  shonhl  not  study. 
Since  two  of  my  brothers  had  devoted  tlicmselves  to  study,  she  feared  that  by 
new  exp<'nses  the  property  of  my  fatlier  would  l»o  too  much  diminislied. 

There  is  in  our  country  a  vocation  which  is  frequently  chosen  by  the  most 
resi>ectable  and  faithful  parents  for  their  sons.  It  is  a  situation  in  financial 
and  mercantile  affairs.  The  aspirants  for  this  course  have  two  ways  of 
entrance  ;  either  the  one  who  enters  it  begins  with  a  subordinate  revenue  oflS- 
cer  as  secretary,  or  with  one  of  tiie  highest  civil  oflicers  as  servant.  As  my 
ability  in  writing  and  reckoning  appeared  to  my  father  satisfactory  and  suffi- 
cient for  this  course,  and  as  he  aUo  knew  very  well  that  it  would  lead  lijter  not 
only  to  a  life  free  from  care,  but  to  property,  he  destined  me  for  this  calling. 
But  the  revenue  officer  who  could  use  a  young  man  of  thia  kind  gave  reasons 
why  lie  cnuld  not  and  did  not  wish  ^)  receive  mo  then. 

Something  in  my  soul  strove  apiinst  either  of  tliese  two  resources,  something 
which  absolutely  kept  me  from  treading  that  path,  although  all  kinds  of  invit- 
ing allurements  were  held  out.  My  father  meant  well  and  honorably  by  me, 
but  destiny  willed  it  otherwise.  Yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  this  case 
an  externally  careless  and  happy  lot  would  have  fallen  to  me,  while  I  now  have 
to  strive  with  care  and  poverty..  Enough;  this  course  was  closed  to  me.  My 
wish  and  mv  desire  were  now  considered.  I  wanted  to  bo  a  husbandman,  but 
in  the  entire  meaning  of  the  word,  for  I  loved  the  mountains,  the  fields  and 
the  woods ;  also  I  heard  that  to  accpiiro  skill  in  this  department  one  must 
understand  fully  geometry  anJl  surveying.  After  what  I  had  op])ortunely 
learned  to  know  of  the  latter,  this  pros|)ect  was  delightful  to  me.  My  father 
sought  to  find  me  a  place,  but  the  stewards  demanded  too  much  apprentice 
money.  At  this  time  he  made  the  ac(iuaintance  of  a  forester  who  had  a  great 
reputation  as  geometrician  and  assessor  of  taxes.  Thoy  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  a  contract  was  made  for  two  years'  instruction  in  forest  matters,  taxing, 
geometry  and  surveying.  I  was  fifteen  years  old  when  I  began,  in  1797,  as 
the  fore.*«ter's  apprentice.  He  showed  me  repeate<lly  his  many-sided  knowl- 
edge, only  he  did  not  understand  the  art  of  teaching  others ;  also  the  business 
of  water  transportation  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  to  me  the  promised  and 
necessary  time  for  my  instruction.  So  soon  as  I  was  clear  on  that  point,  my 
own  peculiar  life  drove  me  to  use  the  really  good  books  on  forest  affairs  and 
geometry  which  I  found  there.  I  made  the  acquaintance  also  of  a  physician 
of  a  neighboring  market  town,  who  from  love  of  it  indulged  in  physics,  and  he 
gave  me  botanical  books  by  which  I  became  acquainted  with  other  than  wood 
plants.  I  used  the  long  time  of  the  forester's  absence,  during  which  I  was  left 
entirely  to  myself,  for  drawing  a  kind  of  map  of  the  district  in  which  I  lived ; 
botany,  however,  busied  me  chiefly.    My  chuicli  teWgivoTi  cV^as^^ViAo  «ht^\^- 
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ions  life  in  u.ituro,  aud  in  tlie  last  half  year  I  lived  entirely  in  and  witli  plants, 
which  attr;u:ted  mo  wonderfully,  without,  however,  the  meauin^  of  the  inij« 
life  of  the  plant  world  yet  dawning  on  inc.  The  collecting  and  drying  itf  plants 
I  carried  on  with  tlie  greatest  zeal.  This  time,  in  manifold  ways,  wad  devoted 
to  my  self  education,  self  information  and  elevation. 

Jnjincnce  of  Theatricals. 

I  now  mention  an  incident,  the  most  important  to  my  inner  condition. 
There  is  a  little  country  town  a  league  distant  from  my  dwelling-place.  A 
company  <jf  wandering  actors  had  arrived  there  who  played  in  tlie  prim^ely 
castle.  After  1  had  once  seen  one  representation,  hardly  one  of  the  following 
remained  unsought  hy  mc.  The  exliibition  made  a  deep  and  vital  impression 
on  mc,  and  this  so  much  the  more  as  a  long  denied  nourishment  seemed  to  be 
supplied  to  my  feelings  by  it.  These  impressions  were  much  mure  lasting  and 
effective  to  me,  as  every  time  after  the  play  I  retraced  my  way  Iiome  in  a  dark 
or  starry  niglit  and  worked  over  to  myself  the  purport  of  the  play.  My  inter- 
est led  mc  to  seek  the  actors,  and  among  them  an  earnest  young  man  especially 
attracted  me,  with  whom  I  spoke  of  his  calling.  I  congratulated  him  on  IjeLiig 
a  member  of  a  company  which  was  able  to  cau:«e  such  beautiful  effects  on  the 
human  di8]>osition,  and  expressed  also  the  wish  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  com- 
pany. Then  this  honorable  man  painted  the  actor's  vocation  to  mo  as  a  gUr- 
ing  an'd  deceptive  evil,  and  confessed  to  me  tliat  he  had  chosen  this  calling  oxJy 
by  necessity  and  would  soon  leave  it. 

My  father,  to  whom  I  liad  freely  revealed  my  attendance  at  the  plays, 
reproached  me  bitterly  on  this  account,  and  regarded  my  action  as  highly  culpa- 
ble, which  contradicted  greatly  my  own  experience,  as  I  placed  my  play  attend- 
ance beside  my  best  church  attendance.  Later,  as  so  often  already,  my  brother 
was  the  mediator  between  mj  father  and  myself.  In  1799,  St.  Johu*8  day,  my 
apprenticcfiliip  was  at  an  end.  The  forester  who  had  now  the  advantage  of  my 
activity  wislicd  to  keep  me  a  year  more  ;  but  a  higher  purpose  was  awaken«;d 
in  me.  I  wished  to  carry  on  mathematics  and  botany  more  compreheniiively, 
and  would  not  remain.  When  my  time  had  expired  I  left  and  returned  to  the 
paternal  roof.  My  miister  knew  well  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  duty  towanU 
me,  and  in  tliis  ])robably  oppressive  consciousness  he  took  a  not  exactly  honor- 
able course  of  j)rocedurc  towards  me.  He  did  not  know  my  ])rivato  work,  for 
example,  the  study  of  somo  elementary  mathematical  books  which  I  was  easily 
able  to  comi)rehend.  Besides  he  was  dissatisfied  that  I  would  not  remain  a 
year  longer.  He  sent  a  letter  to  my  father  in  which  he  brought  bitter  com- 
plaints against  me,  and  put  the  blame  of  my  ignorance  entirely  on  myself. 
This  letter  reached  my  parents'  house  before  I  did,  and  my  father  sent  it  to  my 
brother,  who  was  preacher  in  a  village  through  which  my  homeward  way  led. 
Soon  after  I  arrived  at  his  residence  he  showed  me  the  letter  of  accnMition.  I 
righted  myself  by  disclosure  of  my  master's  xmconscientious  way  of  dealing,  as 
well  as  l)y  setting  fortli  my  private  work,  and  in  a  reply  to  my  master  I  exam- 
ined all  the  charges  made  against  me  and  his  conduct  to^'ard  me,  so  that  I  satis- 
fied my  father  and  brother.  ]My  mother  saw,  however,  iu  the  forester's  verdict, 
the  confirmation  of  her  own  views.  The  aspirations  of  my  spirit,  which  al- 
ready began  to  qm'cken  into  existence,  were  again  fettezed,  and  mj  life  ap- 
peared again  cold  and  hard. 
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***•  Studies  at  Jena. 

It  hap])oncd  that  my  father  had  to  make  a  remittance  of  monej  to  one  of 
my  brothers,  who  was  studying  medicine  in  Jena.  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
was  appoiutcd  a  messenger.  Arriyed  in  Jena,  and  penetrated  by  the  active  in- 
tellectual life,  I  wished  to  stay  there.  It  was  eight  weeks  to  the  close  of  the 
summer  half  year  of  1799.  My  brother  wrote  my  father  that  I  could  fill  this 
time  profitably  in  Jena,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  letter,  I  was  allowed  to  re- 
main. I  now  received  instruction  in  topographical  and  local  drawing,  and 
employed  tlie  whole  time  on  it. 

On  Michaclmaa  Day  I  returned  home  with  my  brother.  My  purpose  and 
spirit  were  aroused  in  many  ways,  and  I  expressed  the  wish  to  my  brother  to 
be  allowed  to  study  also.  My  father  was  willing  to  give  .his  permission,  if  I 
knew  how  to  plan  the  means  to  reach  my  end.  I  possessed  a  very  narrow 
maternal  ])ro]>erty,  but  esteemed  it  insufficient.  I  was  still  not  of  age,  and  so 
needed  the  consent  of  my  guardian.  When  I  had  received  this,  I  went,  in 
1799,  to  Jena  as  a  student.  My  registration  named  me  student  of  philosophy, 
which  appeared  to  me  very  strange,  because  I  had  only  thought  of  quite  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  the  object  of  my  stndy,  and  had  formed  another  idea  of 
philosophy  which  I  often  heard  named.  The  word  made  on  my  dreamy, 
easily-moved  susceptible  life  a  very  great  impression,  and  its  effect  did  not  fail. 
The  impression  disappeared,  it  is  trne,  almost  at  the  beginning ;  but  it  gavo 
my  studies  an  unexpected  higher  meaning. 

I  heard  lectures  on  practical  mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
mineralogy,  botany,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  the  science  of  finance, 
on  the  care  of  forest  trees  and  forest  matters,  on  architectural  and  conunon 
building,  and  surveying. 

I  continued  topographical  drawing.  At  first,  the  mathematical  instruction 
appeared  to  me  unimportant ;  later,  however,  I  could  not  foHow  in  every  case. 
The  lectures  of  my  excellent  teacher  had  not  the  same  value  that  they  might 
have  had  and  would  have  had  if  I  had  seen  in  the  sequence  of  the  instruction 
and  the  progress  of  the  same  more  inner  necefuity  and  less  arbitrariness.  It 
was  this  consideration  that  decided  me  against  this  process  of  teaching.  If  I  felt 
it  already  in  the  pure  mathematics,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with 
practical  mathematics,  and  especially  with  experimental  physics.  The  ex- 
periments could  not  captivate  me.  I  sought  and  wished  to  see  the  whole  in  its 
inner  connection.  In  botany,  I  had  a  sensible,  loving  and  benevolent  teacher 
(Batsch).  Through  him,  my  insight  into  nature  was  essentially  quickened, 
and  my  love  for  ob8er\'ing  it  made  more  active.  I  shall  always  think  of  this 
man  with  gratitude.  He  was  also  my  teacher  in  natural  history.  Two  ideas 
which  he  set  forth  especially  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  me :  first,  the  thought  of 
the  relation  of  animals,  branching  out  on  all  sides ;  and,  second,  that  the  bone 
or  framework  of  fish,  birds  and  men  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  of  man  is  to 
be  considered  perfected  as  the  ground  type  of  all  the  rest,  which  nature  strives 
to  represent  in  their  subordinate  frames. 

During  my  abode  at  the  nniTendty,  I  lived  very  much  retired,  and  economi- 
cally. I  appeared  seldom  in  public  places,  and  visited  only  my  older  brother, 
who  was  studying  medicino  at  Jena  during  the  first  year  of  my  stay  there. 

ConMequences  of  Debt. 

When  I  went  to  the  unireisityi  my  iaXher  had,  I  believe,  given  me  the  entire 
remittance  for  the  first  half  year.    My  brother  asked  for  a  part  ot  the  mQii«^  ^ 
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which  I  did  not  need  immediately.    He  hoped  to  be  able  8«^  to  refnnd  the 
sum.    I  gave  him  willingly  the  greater  part  of  my  little  stipend  ;  but,  nnioi- 
tnnately,  I  could  not  get  the  money  back,  and  thereby  came  iDto  great  diffi- 
culty myself.    Towards  the  end  of  the  third  term  the  pressure  of  my  situation 
increased.    I  had  become  thirty  thalers  in  debt  to  the  proprietor  of  an  eating- 
house,  if  I  mistake  not.    When  this  man  had  made  legal  demauds  for  payment 
several  timcH,  which  I  could  never  satisfy,  and  had  even  turned  to  my  father 
himself,  but  had  received  from  him  a  very  positive  denial,  I  was  threatened 
witli  imprisonment  in  case  of  longer  failure  to  pay.    And  I  really  met  with 
this  punishment.    My  guardian,  who  still  had  some  means  at  my  command, 
would  not  assist  me,  because  the  letter  of  the  law  spoke  against  his  stepping  in 
as  a  partisan.    I  was  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of  this  inflexible  man,  and  lan- 
guished as  such  for  nine  weeks  in  the  prison  at  Jena.    But,  finally,  nij  renun- 
ciation of  any  later  paternal  inheritance  satisfied  my  father,  and  I  was  freed  in 
the  summer  of  1801.    I  left  Jena  and  my  academical  course  immediately,  and 
returned  to  my  fatlier's  house.    I  was  now  just  nineteen  years  old.    Naturally, 
I  entered  the  house  with  a  heavy  heart,  a  troubled  mind  and  oppressed  spirit. 
Spring,  however,  quickened  and  awakened  all  nature,  and  called  back  my 
slumbering  endeavors. 

My  father  now  strove  to  obtain  a  suitable  position  for  me  in  my  chosen  call- 
ing— to  create,  at  least,  an  activity  which  should  bring  me  nearer  it.  A  favor- 
able opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  A  relative  on  my  father's  side  bad  an 
estate  in  Hildburg  which  a  steward  managed.  The  friendship  of  this  relation 
for  my  father  allowed  me  to  become  acquainted  with  practical  husbandry,  un- 
der the  oversight  of  this  steward. 

The  misunderstanding  with  my  father  often  painfully  occupied  my  thoughts 
at  this  time.  I  had  to  respect  and  reverence  him.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he 
was  strong  and  sound  in  body  as  in  mind,  impressive  in  word  and  counsel,  and 
vigorous  in  action,  earnest,  and  had  a  firm  will,  but  was  at  the  same  time  foil 
of  noble  self-sacrifice.  I  knew  that  my  father  was  old  and  near  the  graye— it 
grieved  me  not  to  be  understood  by  him. 

Death  of  the  Father, 

After  an  abode  of  some  months  on  this  estate,  a  letter  called  me  home.  My 
father  carried  his  anxiety  for  my  future  on  his  heart  until  tlie  end.  He  died 
in  Fe])rnary,  1802. 

I  now  stood  free  in  this  relation,  and  conld  determine  my  life  according  to 
circumstances.  With  this  feeling  I  left  home  again  at  Easter  of  the  tame 
year,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  actuary  of  the  forest  court  near  Bamberg. 
The  place  lay  in  a  rarely  beautiful  district.  My  duties  were  light.  After 
them,  I  could  go  out  freely  in  the  spring  weather,  and  grow  strong  in  mind 
and  feelings. 

Although  this  officer,  with  his  whole  family,  was  a  Catholic,  yet  he  chose  a 
tutor  recommended  by  Professor  Caius,  who  had  many  excellent  qualities,  so 
that  we  were  soon  friendly. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1803 1  left  this  place  and  went  to  Bamberg  with  the  firm 
expectation  tliat  the  proposed  government  and  land  changes,  and  the  projected 
land  survey,  would  quickly  give  me  an  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  Mj  expsc- 
tation  was  in  no  wise  disappointed.  I  made  it  my  aim  to  become  icquainted 
with  the  land  geometers  there,  and  immediately  receiyed  from  one  a  cimihr 
employment.    He  had  had  much  sutreying  to  do  and  had  it  still  on  hand.    His 
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commissioDed  me  to  prepare  the  necessarj  maps  becanfie  I  had  some  readiness 
iu  map  drawing.  This  gave  me  occn])ation  for  a  longer  time,  which  was  com- 
}icu8atcd  sufficientlj  for  my  needs.  Now  natnrally  with  the  new  government 
t}ic  a])poiutnient  of  land  surveyors  was  agitated,  and  those  living  in  the  city  had 
to  hand  in  plans  of  Bamberg  as  a  test.  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  such  work 
and  prepared  a  plan  with  great  pleasure  and  gave  it  in.  My  work  received 
a]>proI)ation,  and  I  my  reward;  yet  as  an  inexperienced  young  man, a  stranger, 
I  received  no  appointment.  After  this  work  was  finished  I  was  commissioned 
to  mcai^ure  a  little  estate.  Tliis  business  had  for  me  weighty  consequences.  I 
only  mention  one  point ;  the  joint  proprietor  was  a  young  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
wlio  inclined  toward  the  now  school  of  Schelling.  It  could  not  but  happen  that 
we  alluded  to  that  which  animated  our  inner  life,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  gave  me  to  read,  Schelling's  " Bruno  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Age"  Wliat  I 
read  in  this  book  influenced  me  powerfully.  The  friendly  young  man,  who 
was  not  much  older  than  myself  (we  had  already  seen  each  other  in  Jena), 
saw  my  lively  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  book.  I  had  also  repeatedly 
spoken  to  him  of  it.    Therefore  he  said  to  me  one  day  the  following  words, 

Philosophy  and  Art. 
which  were  very  strange  and  inexplicable  to  me  thtn :  |  Guard  against  philoso- 
phy ;  it  loads  you  to  doubt  and  night.  1  Devote  yourself  to  art ;  it  gives  life, 
peace,  and  joy.''  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  young  man,  yet  I  could  not 
understand  him  since  I  looked  on  philosophy  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  man, 
and  could  not  comprehend  how  one  could  come  into  night  and  doubt  if  he  fol- 
lowed quietly  the  inner  life.  His  words  made  me  turn  my  attention  to  myself, 
my  life  and  endeavors,  and  showed  two  separate  and  very  different  ways  of 
life.  My  friend,  the  teacher  of  the  officer's  family,  had  in  the  mean  time  left 
his  place.  lie  told  me  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Frankfort  and 
from  there  to  France.  I  saw  him  depart  regretfully,  not  suspecting  that  some 
years  later,  life  would  bring  us  together  and  he  would  directly  decide  my  career. 
Here  also,  as  so  often  in  life,  separation  led  to  unity  and  unity  to  separation. 

I  pai*s  over  several  essential  influences  for  the  building  up  of  my  character 
and  moral  life,  and  come  to  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Bamberg.  I  had  now  to 
think  in  earnest  of  seeking  again  a  certain  definite  work.  I  really  stood  alone. 
I  had  no  one  who  could  help  me.  I  caught  the  idea  from  a  paper  then  much 
read,  "The  Universal  German  Advertiser"  of  advertising  for  a  place  and 
adding  as  a  proof  of  my  qualifications  some  architectural  and  geometrical  work 
to  the  illustrations  of  the  paper.  I  immediately  entered  upon  the  scheme. 
For  an  architectural  work  I  chose  the  plan  of  a  nobleman's  castle  in  the  coun- 
try together  with  the  proper  out-buildings ;  for  the  geometrical  design  I  chose 
a  table  out  of  the  maps  prepared  by  me  earlier,  which  I  completed.  In  1803  I 
sent  these,  together  with  my  application  for  employment,  to  the  paper  named, 
with  the  request  that  the  editor  would  add  some  approving  words  to  my 
sketches.  My  work  and  testimonials  won  approbation.  My  request  was  grati- 
fied, and  I  received  different  commissions  each  of  which  brought  something  wel- 
come to  me.  Tlie  choice  was  difficult ;  but  I  finally  decided  on  the  acceptance 
of  a  private  secretaryship  with  the  president  and  former  private  counselor  of 
Dewitz  in  Mecklenberg,  who  now  resided  in  Oroes  Milchow.  In  the  rough, 
and  very  severe  winter  days  of  February  I  journeyed  thither  on  foot.  The- 
people,  simple,  active  young  men  from  Saxony  and  Prussia,  received  me  in  a 
friendly  manner.  I  bad  never  jet  had  the  opportunity  even  tA  wa  ^Aift  ex»iQ»\iX)X» 
42 
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of  hoBbandry  on  a  large  scale,  mnch  less  to  canj  them  on,  and  here  I  had  to 
do  it  bj  a  perfect  and  plain  scheme  by  which  everything  fvas  written  down  ia 
the  most  exact  way.  This  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  mo.  and  thus  I 
was  able  to  satisfy  my  new  employer,  and  especially  his  wife,  who  examined 
into  the  smallest  things  in  the  closest  manner.  The  sarronndings  of  tlie  estates 
of  Dewitz  were  very  charming.  Good  fortune  had  led  mo  at  all  times  iuto 
beautiful  natural  regions.  I  constantly  enjoyed  what  nature  offered  me,  and 
she  was  always  truly  bound  to  me  like  a  mother.  When  I  bad  acquired  some 
skill  my  busiuess  became  simple  ;  it  had  a  regular  recurring  weekly  conrse  and 
gave  mo  time  to  think  of  my  own  improvement.  My  work  on  these  estates 
was,  however,  short. 

The  direction  of  my  life  and  mind  was  already  decided,  and  a  star  had  rzstt 
inwardly  for  me  which  I  must  olwerve.  Therefore  I  could  consider  my  occu- 
pation then  only  as  a  sheet  anchor  to  be  given  up  as  soon  aa  the  opportimiCy 
was  furnished  to  take  up  again  my  special  vocation.  This  opportunity  soon 
came.  My  uncle,  who,  like  my  brother,  bore  me  in  love  on  his  heart,  had  jnst 
died.  To  tho  last  he  had  thought  of  me,  and  charged  my  brother  to  do  every- 
tiling  to  give  me  a  secure  position  in  life,  and  to  prevent  my  leaving  the  place 
which  I  had  for  a  time,  at  least,  without  a  certain  prospect  of  a  sure  and  better 
one.  Providence  ordered  it  otherwise.  Directly  after  his  death  throngh  the 
little  inheritance  falling  to  me,  the  means  were  in  my  hand  to  folfill  the  wish 
of  my  heart,  the  strivings  of  my  spirit.  So  wonderfully  God  guides  the  destiay 
of  men ! 

So  though  healthy  in  body  and  soul,  head  and  heart,  yet  my  spirit  felt  soon 
■the  need  of  a  higher  culture.  The  president  had  two  sons  who  were  trained  in 
llalle  in  pedagogy.  They  visited  their  parents  in  company  with  their  teacher. 
iHe  was  a  mathematician  and  versed  in  physics.  I  found  him  open  and  com- 
municative, lie  was  so  good  as  to  name  and  point  out  to  me  the  manifold 
problems  which  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  for  solution,  and  thns  awakened 
my  long  slumbering  love  for  mathematics  and  physics. 

For  some  time  my  desire  had  turned  especially  to  architecture,  so  that  I 
firmly  resolved  to  choose  it  for  my  career  and  to  study  it  with  all 
The  time  when  my  present  work  could  no  longer  satisfy  me  had  come,  and 
I  asked  for  my  dismissal.    The  highest  outward  inducement  to  it  was  this : 
I  remained  in  correspondence  with  the  young  man  whom  I  learned  to  know  as 
a  teacher  in  Bamberg,  who  had  left  that  place  to  go  to  Frankfort  and  theo  to 
France.    He  now  lived  again  as  tutor  in  a  merchant's  family  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   I  imparted  to  him  my  wish  to  give  up  my  place  and  seek  a  podtioii  in 
architectural  affairs,  and  asked  him  whether  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  wkk 
I  could  not  work  best  in  Frankfort,  where  so  mnch  life  and  hnman  intercoime 
were  united.    My  friend  wrote  me  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  ha 
should  spend  some  time  in  Frankfort,  and  if  I  could  also  come  there,  a  con- 
ference on  the  situation  would  be  most  advantageous.    In  consequence  of  this 
promise  I  took  the  firm  and  unchangeable  resolve  to  step  out  of  my  place  in 
the  early  spring  and  go  to  Frankfort.    Yet  where  should  I  procnie  the  money 
for  such  a  journey  1    In  this  difficulty  I  wrote  again  to  my  oldest  brother  who 
had  so  justly  understood  me  and  asked  for  aasiBtance.    His  answer  cama 
With  joyful  trembling  and  anxiety  I  held  it  in  my  hands.    For  an  hour  I  ca^ 
ried  it  around  with  me  before  I  opened  it ;  for  days  I  did  not  nad  it,  for  ft 
appeared  to  me  highly  impiobab^a  lYofc  Va^q^q^  Vit%Ma  tn  do  aufthinc  lor  tbt 
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accomplishmeut  of  the  wiMh  of  mj  soul,  and  lo  I  feared  to  find  in  the  letter  the 
destruction  of  my  life.  When  after  some  days  of  alternation  between'  hope  and 
doubt  I  finally  opened  it,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  that  in  the  beginning  of 
it  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  was  expressed.  The  farther  contents  moved  me 
deeply.  It  contained  the  news  of  my  ancle's  death,  and  the  announcement  that 
a  legacy  had  fallen  to  me  as  well  as  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  The  die  was 
cast.  From  this  moment  my  inner  life  had  quite  a  different  signification  and 
character,  and  yet  it  was  all  unknown  to  me.  I  was  like  a  tree  that  blooms 
and  knows  it  not.  At  the  end  of  April,  1805,  with  peace  In  my  heart  and  joy 
in  my  soul,  I  left  the  struggling  purpose  and  spirit  of  my  former  condition. 
The  first  days  of  a  rarely  beautiful  May  I  spent  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
with  a  friend  This  very  dear  friend  lived  on  an  estate  beautifully  situated  in 
Uckermark.  In  these  beautiful  but  very  quiet  and  solitary  surroundings  I 
fluttered  merrily  about  from  one  flower  to  another  like  a  butterfly.  I  deeply 
loved  nature  in  her  colored  and  jeweled  attire  and  drew  near  to  her  in  my 
youthful  gayety.  When  I  first  made  the  discovery  that  the  landscape  viewed 
with  this  feeling  appears  in  heightened  beauty,  I  expressed  this  perception  in 
the  following  words :  "  The  more  deeply  we  bind  ourselves  to  nature,  so  much 
the  more  adorned  she  gives  us  everything  back."  In  May,  1805, 1  arrived  on 
my  journey  at  the  house  of  mj  brother,  so  often  mentioned,  who  had  now  re- 
ceived another ^laoe  as  pastor. 

He  was  kind  and  full  of  love  as  ever,  and  instead  of  blaming  me  expressed 
his  assent  in  the  most  decided  manner.  He  encouraged  me  to  follow  my  inner 
determination  faithfully  and  unchangeably,  and  wrote  this  sentiment  in  my 
album  at  my  departure :  "  Man's  lot  is  to  struggle  towards  an  end.  Be  a 
man,  dear  brother,  firm  and  decided.  Overcome  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
yon  and  be  confident.  You  will  gain  your  end.''  So  I  departed  encouraged 
by  sympathy  and  agreement/  strengthened  and  confirmed  in  my  resolution  bj 
my  brother. 

Just  before  midsummer  I  entered  Frankfort,  according  to  the  agreement 
mentioned  between  my  friend  and  myself.  During  my  journey  of  many  weeks 
in  that  beautiful  spring-time  I  had  time  to  become  quiet  and  collected.  My 
friend  kept  faith  and  we  worked  together  towards  bringing  on  a  favorable 
future  for  me.  The  plan  of  seeking  a  place  as  architect  was  firmly  held. 
Many  favorable  drcumstances  also  seemed  to  point  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment; yet  my  friend  was  determined  that  I  should  ensure  my  support  by  pri- 
vate instruction  until  something  farther  should  show  itself  for  the  maturing  of 
ray  plaa.  But  the  more  decided  the  prospect  became,  so  much  the  more  a 
reprewed  feeling  took  possession  of  me.  I  began  to  ask  myself,  "  How  can 
you  work  through  architecture  for  the  culture  and  ennobling  of  man  ?  "  Yet 
I  remained  true  to  my  resolution  and  began  to  work  at  my  calling  with  an 
architect.  My  friend  who  was  imceasingly  active  for  the  fulfillment  of  my 
aim,  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his  who  was  then  head  teacher  in  the  model 
Bchod  just  established  in  Frankfort.  My  life  and  aim  was  mentioned  and  dis- 
cussed. I  exprsMed  myself  freely.  "01 "  said  Gnmer,  turning  to  me,  " give 
up  architecture ;  it  is  not  lor  yoio.  Become  an  educator.  We  need  a  teacher 
in  our  schooL  Make  up  your  mind  and  yon  shall  have  the  place."  My  friend 
advised  the  acceptance  of  GnUier's  proposal,  and  I  began  to  waver.  Then  an 
outward  dreomstance  happened  that  decided  me.  I  received  news  that  my 
twthnmiials^  t&peoUHy  tlioM  which  X  had  leoeived  in  3«D&>iT«nVait^  *t^ 
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were  sent  to  a  inau  wlio  luid  actively  interested  liiniBelf  in  me,  and  I  coold  not 
divine  by  what  ill  luck  the  loss  had  happened.  I  therefore  concluded  this 
providence  had  taken  down  the  bridge  of  retreat  and  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
willingly  and  joyfully  gnL^ipod  the  hand  offered  me  and  waa  soon  a  teacher  in 
the  model  school  in  Fraukfort-on-the-Main. 

Tt.nchtr  in  Model  School — Pestalozsi. 

The  watchword  in  education  at  that  time  was  Pestalozzi.  That  word  wu 
also  pointed  out  to  me  a:*  mine,  for  Gruner  when  an  under  teacher  in  the  school 
had  been  Pestalozzi'd  pupil,  and  as  head  teacher  had  written  a  book  on  thii 
method  of  instruction.  I  remembered  now  tliat  in  mj  early  boyhood  in  my 
father's  house  I  learned  from  a  pai)er  the  following  news  :  In  Switzerland,  90 
I  understood,  a  man,  lV8tah>zzi  by  name,  living  for  forty  years  qnite  isolated 
from  the  world  had  learned  to  read,  write  and  reckon  by  himself  and  his  own 
exertions.  This  amiouncement  acted  beneficially  on  me.  I  felt  then  the  slow- 
ness and  uusatiiifactorincHS  of  my  own  development,  and  this  intelligence  cun- 
Rolcd  me,  and  filled  mo  with  hope  that  I  might  supply  the  deficiency  in  mj 
culture  by  my  f»wn  efforts. 

It  was  natui-al  tliat  everything  about  Pestalozzi  affected  me  wonderfully,  and 
'  I  formed  the  resolution  of  seeing  this  man,  who  so  thought  and  stroTO  to  act  in 
his  life  and  work.  In  August,  1815, 1  went  to  Yverdnn  where  Pestalozzi  had 
come  shortly  l>efore.  As  poon  as  I  arrived  I  was  received  ii^an  especially 
friendly  maimer  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  teachers  on  account  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Gruner  and  his  co- laborers,  and  was  conducted  into  the  rei'itatioDS  and 
left  more  or  Icmj  to  myself.  I  was  still  very  inexperienced  in  teaching.  What 
I  siiw  elevated  and  depressed  me,  awoke  and  amazed  me.  My  stay  lasted  four- 
teen days.  I  worked  over  wliat  I  could  to  give  a  true  written  account  of  how 
1  siw  the  whole  and  the  impression  it  made  on  me. 

I  left  Yverdun  in  the  middle  of  0<-to]»er  with  the  resolve  to  retnm  for  a  lon- 
ger time  as  soon  as  I  was  able.  When  I  returned  to  Frankfort  my  appoint- 
ment was  defmitelv  confirmed  ))y  the  consistory'.  The  work  which  awaited  me 
in  the  school  was  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  plan  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  institution,  which  consisted  of  four  or  five  bovs'  and 
two  or  three  girls'  classes,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  children. 
There  were  four  regularly  ap])oiuted  and  nine  private  teachers.  The  subjects 
which  were  assigned  to  me  were  arithmetic,  drawing,  geography,  and  the  Ger- 
man language.     I  taught  mostly  in  the  middle  classea 

Of  the  imprc^ssion  nf  my  first  instruction  and  school  keeping  in  a  class  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  Ijetween  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven,  I  spoke  thus  in  a 
letter  to  my  brother  :  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  something  not  known 
and  yet  long  desire<l,  long  missed ;  as  if  I  had  finally  found  my  native  ele- 
ment." I  was  like  a  fish  in  water  or  a  bird  in  the  air.  Before  I  cany  far- 
tlier  this  side  of  my  life  development,  I  must  take  up  another  thing  which  was 
more  im]>ortant  for  me  T)y  far  as  a  man,  an  educator  and  teacher,  and  which 
was  soon  complicated  with  the  first. 

Soon  after  my  early  friend  whom  I  had  met  in  Frankfort  had  established 
me  with  Gruner,  he  returned  to  his  situation  as  tutor. 

Private  Tutcr, 

Since  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  present  me  personaDy  to  a  ftmOy  thst 
desired  suitable  private  instruction  for  their  sons,  he  did  it  in  writlngy  and  mw- 
era!  days  before  my  iouruoy  to  Yvetdun  hia  kind  lattac  intiodiieed  me  to  dui 
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f amilj.  Instmction  and  education  were  desired  for  three  sons.  I  saw  them, 
and  after  they  had  ^oue  away  their  personal  qoalities  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
the  method  of  teaching  wliich  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  and  its  consequence. 
I  was  taken  into  consultation  on  the  subject  of  their  farther  instmction.  I  had 
really  not  thought  of  education  at  all  as  an  objective  thing.  I  had  indeed  an 
inner  dread  of  giving  private  instruction;  but  the  trustful  indulgence  with 
which  I  was  met  here,  and  the  clear,  fresh,  friendly  glance  which  met  me,  espe- 
cially from  both  the  younger  boys,  determined  me  to  give  them  daily  two  hours 
of  teaching  and  to  share  their  walks.  I  gave  them  lessons  in  arithmetic  and 
the  German  language.  The  first  were  soon  arranged.  I  gave  them  according 
to  Pestalozzi's  method.  But  I  liad  great  difficulty  with  the  instruction  in 
language.  I  began  to  give  it  according  to  the  German  grammars  used  then 
and  now.  I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  possible,  and  exercised  myself  in  the 
most  careful  manner  on  what  was  unknown  to  me.  But  this  way  of  teaching 
tired  me.  I  could  endure  it  neither  for  my  pupils  nor  myself.  Then  I  began 
to  connect  it  with  Pestalozzi's  mother  book.  In  this  way  it  went  much  better, 
yet  this  did  not  satisfy  me.  In  numbers,  by  the  use  of  the  tables  in  Pestalozzi's 
book,  I  reached  the  same  i^ult  which  I  had  'seen  in  Switzerland.  My  pupils 
often  had  the  solution  almost  before  the  last  word  of  the  problem  was  spoken. 
In  our  walks  I  exerted  myself  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  children  and  to  fur- 
ther  it.  I  lived  my  own  early  life  once  again,  but  in  an  improved  form,  and  it 
now  became  clear  to  me  in  its  individuality  and  its  universality.  I  now  devoted 
all  my  thought  and  all  my  work  to  building  up  and  educating  men. 

My  life  in  the  school  with  my  pupils,  excellent  fellow-teachers,  and  occa- 
sional visitors  was  also  very  elevating  and  beneficial.  Favored  by  the  situation 
of  the  school  building  the  scholars  could  exercise  freely  and  play  in  the  court 
and  garden,  and  so  an  important  means  was  given  to  the  teachers  of  growing 
inwardly  with  their  pupils.  All  voluntarily  resolved  that  once  a  week  each 
teacher  should  go  with  bis  pupils  into  the  open  air.  Each  one  chose  a  lasting 
or  temporary  occupation  with  them  as  it  suited  him.  I  busied  my  class  espe- 
cially with  the  plant  world.  As  teacher  of  geography  I  used  this  opportunity 
to  bring  them  to  the  contemplation  and  comprehension  of  the  earth's  surface, 
connected  the  instruction  in  geography  with  the  view  thus  obtained,  and  let  it 
grow  out  of  it.  I  took  everything  according  to  nature,  and  drew  the  picture 
immediately,  diminished  in  size,  on  an  even  surface  of  groxmd  or  sand  chosen 
for  the  purpose. 

When  the  picture  was  firmly  grasped  and  imprinted,  we  drew  it  in  school  on 
a  blackboard  lying  horizontally.  It  was  sketched  first  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils  together,  then  made  an  exercise  for  every  scholar.  Our  representations 
of  the  earth's  surface  had  at  first  a  spherical  form  like  the  apparent  horizon. 
At  the  first  public  examination  which  the  school  gave,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
not  only  to  rejoice  in  the  undivided  approbation  of  the  parents  present,  but 
especially  of  my  superiors,  and  they  said  geography  should  be  so  taught.  The 
child  must  first  learn  to  know  his  surroundings  before  he  goes  into  the  distance. 
The  scholars  were  at  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  as  in  their  own  rooms, 
and  noticed  quickly  and  promptly  every  relation  of  the  surface  of  their  district. 
In  teaching  numbers  I  did  not  have  the  lower,  but  only  the  middle  classes.  As 
teacher  of  this  I  received  encouraging  approbation. 

I  had  not  only  the  joy  of  attaining  results  which  perfectly  satisfied  the  ex- 
aminexB,  but  I  saw  that  my  pnpib  worked  with  pleasure,  sseal,  and  imlei^ixjl- 
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ence.  Concerning  my  ovm  life  and  efforts  at  that  time  I  expressed  mjidf  b 
the  following  words :  "  I  wish  to  cultivate  men  who  stand  rooted  in  natoe 
with  their  feot  in  God's  earth,  whose  heads  reach  toward  and  look  into  tiie 
heavens,  whose  hearts  unite  the  richly  formed  life  of  earth  and  nature,  and  tht 
purity  and  peace  of  heaven — Grod's  earth  and  God's  heaven.'* 

Often  now  the  wish  arose  to  he  released  horn  my  engagement  to  the  modtl 
schooL    I  had  pledged  mj-self  to  remain  in  it  as  teacher  at  least  for  three  yean. 
The  celebrated  head  teacher  Gruner  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  see  that 
such  an  active  man  as  I  could  not  work  well  in  such  an  iuBtitntion  ae  that  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  I  was  released  from  my  obligation.     My  departnie 
from  the  school  was  decided  and  I  could  develop  myself  again  freely  and  oncoe- 
straiuedly.    The  three  boys  to  whom  I  had  given  private  iuBtroction  in  num- 
bers and  language  now  needed  a  teacher  on  account  of  the  departure  of  their 
former  tutor.    The  task  of  seeking  a  teacher  in  the  circle  of  my  aoqaaintancs 
was  given  me  as  being  best  acquainted  with  the  character  and  needs  of  these 
cliildren.    I  earnestly  turned  in  all  directions  and  among  others  to  my  oldest 
brother.    I  divulged  to  him  the  qualifications  which  appeared  to  me  neceasaiy 
for  a  teacher.    lie  wrote  m4  decidedly  and  simplyi    He  could  not  propose  a 
teacher  such  as  I  wished  for  the  relations  pointed  out,  and  did  not  believe  that 
I  would  find  one ;  for  the  pure  inner  life  would  be  lacking  in  one  possessing 
knowledge  and  the  outside  experience  of  life ;  the  care  and  recognition  of  the 
same  in  another  who  possessed  this.    So  the  thing  stood  for  eeveral  months, 
when  in  my  deep  love  for  the  boys  and  anxiety  for  their  edocation  I  sought 
to  place  myself  in  the  parent's  place.    This  decided  me  to  become  their  teacher 
myself.    After  a  very  hard  struggle  I  expressed  my  resolution.     It  was  thank- 
fully received,  and  understood  as  I  gave  it.    As  my  choice  and  decision  were 
connected  with  a  deep  inner  struggle,  so  was  also  my  initiation  into  the  place. 
There  were  two  unchangeable  things  in  our  contract.    One  waa  that  I  should 
never  be  obliged  to  reside  with  my  pupils  in  the  city^  and  that  from  the  fixst 
they  should  bo  freely  given  up  to  me. 

Takes  Sole  Charge  of  these  Pupils. 

I  entered  this,  my  new  educational  work,  in  July,  1807.  I  was  now  really 
twenty-five  years  old,  but  my  development  was  several  years  younger.  I  coold 
not  feel  myself  so  old,  nor  had  I  a  consciousness  of  my  age. 

The  highest  activity  for  education  and  instruction  began  in  me.  The  fiist 
thing  which  occupied  mo  was  the  distinct  feeling  that  to  live  one's  self  is  the 
true  and  proper  education.  Then  the  questions :  What  Is  education,  and  what 
do  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  set  forth  by Pestalozzi  signify  ?  What  Is 
principally  the  object  of  instruction  ?  To  answer  the  question — ^What  is  the 
object  of  instruction  ? — I  proceeded  from  the  following  considerations :  Man 
lives  in  a  world  of  objects  which  act  upon  him,  (m  which  he  wishes  to  work ; 
thus  he  must  know  them  according  to  their  nature,  their  character,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  himself.  The  objects  have  form  (lessons  on  form), 
size  (lessons  on  size),  are  manifold  (lessons  in  number).  I  had  in  the  expres- 
sion outer  world  only  nature  before  my  eyes.  I  so  lived  in  nature  that  artistic 
or  human  works  did  not  exist  for  me.  Therefore  it  cost  me  a  long  stmggls  to 
make  the  consideration  of  the  works  of  man  a  subject  of  elementazy  cnltnxe. 
It  was  for  me  a  great  widening  of  my  inner  and  outer  sight  whan  at  the  expres- 
sion "  outer  world,"  I  thought  of  the  realm  of  human  work. 

So  I  sought  to  make  everything  clear  through  man,  through  his  xdation  to 
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himself  and  to  the  outer  world..  The  highest  sentiment  which  came  from  me 
then  was :  "  Eveiything  is  nnity ;  eyerything  rests  in,  proceeds  from,  striyes 
for,  leads  and  returns  to  unity/'  This  striving  for  onity  ia  the  foundation  of 
the  different  phenomena  in  human  life.  Fortunately  works  on  education  ap- 
peared then  from  Seiler,  Jean  Paul  and  others.  They  helped  me  partly  hy  the 
agreement  therein  presented  with  my  yiews,  partiy  hy  their  opposition.  What 
especially  pressed  on  me  at  this  time  was  the  lack  of  an  organized  series  of 
objects  of  instruction.  Cheerful  and  free  action  springs  from  yiewing  the 
whole  as  a  unity ;  it  is  made  necessary  by  the  being  of  eyerything  and  the  life 
and  action  resting  in  it.  When  I  now  seek  to  make  dear  to  myself  the  life  and 
influence  of  an  educator,  the  notes  of  that  time  meet  me,  freshly  inspiring  and 
cheering  me.  I  now  look  back  into  that  childhood  of  my  educational  life  and 
learn  from  it,  as  I  look  back  to  and  learn  from  the  childhood  of  my  natural  life. 

Why  is  all  childhood  and  youth  so  full  of  richness  and  knows  it  not,  and  why 
does  it  lose  it  without  knowing  it,  and  learn  first  to  know  it  when  it  is  loet  f 
Must  it  always  remain  so  1  Will  it  not  finally — ^not  soon — ^happen  that  the 
experience,  the  insight,  the  knowledge  of  age  will  build  a  defense,  a  support 
and  protection  around  childhood  and  youth  ?  Otherwise  what  advantage  to  age 
is  its  experience,  to  the  hoazy  man  his  wisdom  1  What  advantage  to  the  human 
race  is  the  experience  of  age,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  man  if  it  sinks  with 
him  into  the  grave  ? 

My  first  life  with  my  pupib  was  very  circumscribed.  It  consisted  in  living 
and  walking  in  the  open  air.  Cut  off  from  the  influence  of  a  city  education,  I 
did  not  yet  venture  to  introduce  the  simple  life  of  nature  into  the  sphere  of 
education.  My  younger  pupils  themselves  taught  me  and  guided  me  to  that. 
In  the  following  year  this  life  of  my  pupils  was  especially  roused  and  animated, 
when  the  father  gave  them  a  piece  of  a  field  for  a  garden  which  we  cultivated 
in  common.  Their  highest  joy  was  to  give  their  parents  and  me  presents  of 
the  fruits  of  their  garden.  Oh,  how  their  eyes  glistened  when  they  could  do  it  I 
Beautiful  plants  and  littie  shrubs  from  the  field,  the  great  garden  of  God,  were 
planted  and  cared  for  in  the  little  gardens  of  the  children.  After  that  time  my 
youthful  life  did  not  appear  to  me  so  entirely  useless.  I  learned  what  a  very 
different  thing  it  is  for  the  care  of  a  plant,  whether  one  has  seen  and  watched  its 
natural  life  at  the  different  epochs  of  its  unfolding,  or  if  he  has  always  stood 
far  from  nature.  Then  when  I  lived  in  nature  with  my  first  pupils  so  cheer- 
fully and  gayly,  I  said  to  myself  that  the  life  of  man  connects  itself  with  the 
care  of  nature's  life.  For  were  not  those  presents  of  fiowers  and  plants  the 
expression  of  regard  and  acknowledgment  of  the  love  for  parents  and  teacher, 
the  expression  of  the  child's  ow9  love  and  joyful  childish  thought  ?  A  child 
that  freely  and  voluntarily  seeks  fiowers,  cherishes  and  cares  for  them  in  order 
to  wind  them  into  a  bouquet  or  wreath  for  parents  or  teacher  cannot  be  a  bad 
child  or  become  a  bad  man.  Such  a  child  can  easily  be  led  to  the  love,  to  grati- 
tude to,  and  knowledge  of  his  Either,  God,  who  gives  him  such  gifts.  I  assert 
that  a  child  naturally  guided  needs  no  positive  ecclesiastical  form,  because  the 
lovingly  cared  for,  and  thereby  steadily  and  strongly  developed,  human  life,  also 
the  cloudless  child's  life,  is  of  itself  a  Christ-like  one. 

Lift  OM  on  Educator, 

I  now  turn  to  the  recital  of  my  life  as  an  educator.  What  a  young  men 
gains  in  one  year  from  nature  when  she  lies  clear  and  open  before  him,  she  does 
not  give  him  when  the  vision  ia  closed  and  he  is  sepaxated  from  contact  with  her. 
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Both  these  seasons  give  difterent  results  and  make  diilerent  demands.  When 
more  separated  from  nature  he  becomes  more  concentrated  within  himseli 
The  life  of  youth  then  demands  material  for  firmlj  establishing  itself,  and  kodi 
to  otherwise  shapeless  material  a  living  form.  My  pupils  soon  came  to  me  with 
this  demaud,  from  which  arose  the  following  self-questionings :  What  did  joa 
do  as  a  hoy  1  What  happened  to  you  to  quicken  jour  impulse  for  activity  and 
representation  ?  By  wliat  means  was  this  impulse  at  that  age  most  fitly  satis- 
iied  ?  What  did  you  wish  as  the  end  of  this  satisfaction  ?  Then  out  of  my  ear 
liest  boyhood  something  came  to  me  which  gave  to  me  at  that  momant  all  that  I 
needed.  It  was  the  simple  art  of  imprinting  on  smooth  paper  signs  and  fomj 
by  regular  Hues.  I  have  often  tried  this  simple  art  and  it  has  never  failed  of  its 
end.  From  these  forms  on  paper  we  advanced  to  the  investigation  of  the  paper 
itself,  tlien  of  pasteboard,  and  finally  of  wood.  My  later  experience  has  taught 
me  to  know  still  other  materials  for  making  forms  and  shapes.  But  I  must  dwell 
yet  a  moment  with  that  simple  occupation  of  paper  forms,  because  it  occupies 
tlie  child  so  entirely  for  a  time,  so  satisfies  and  fills  the  demand  of  his  strength. 
Man  demands  to  know  nature  in  the  variety  of  her  forms  and  shapes,  and  to 
understand  it  in  its  unity,  in  its  inner  activity  and  reality,  and  therefore  be 
goes  on  in  his  course  of  development  and  formation  according  to  the  proceu 
of  nature ;  he  imitates  in  his  plays  her  creative  process.  In  his  early  plays  the 
young  Imman  being  likes  to  imitate  the  first  activities  of  nature.  Thus  he 
likes  to  build,  for  are  not  the  first  solid  forms  of  nature  built  ?  I^et  this  intima- 
tion of  the  higher  meaning  of  the  free  occupations  and  plays  suffice  here. 
From  the  love,  zeal,  persistence  and  joy  with  which  children  paisne  these  occOp 

Play—Activity—Gi/ts, 
patious  arises  a  very  important  thing  of  a  different  character.  Play  must 
necessarily  bring  a  child  into  a  deeper,  higher  communion  with  a  higher  exist- 
ing whole.  If  he  builds  a  house  lie  builds  it  to  inhabit  it,  like  g^own  people, 
and  to  realize  limitations  and  to  impart  something  to  others !  Notice  the  fact 
that  the  child  who  receives  freely,  gives  freely  if  his  heart  is  not  smothered  and 
dulled  by  the  profusion  of  the  gifts  he  receives.  This  is  inevitable  with  the 
innocent  child.  Fortunate  is  he  who  understands  how  to  satisfy  this  need. 
That  only  has  worth  to  a  child  at  tliis  time  which  he  can  use  as  a  means  of 
union  between  his  loved  ones  and  himself.  This  should  be  respected  by  par- 
ents and  teachers  and  used  as  a  means  of  awakening  the  instinct  of  activity  and 
repre.«eDtation  and  unity  with  others,  and  therefore  not  even  a  trifling  gift  of  a 
child  should  remain  unnoticed. 

I  strove  earnestly  to  give  my  pupils  the  best  possible  education,  the  best  po«i- 
Bible  instructiom;  this  end,  however,  could  #ot  be  reached  in  my  condition  at 
that  time  and  with  my  degree  of  information. 

Residence  with  Pestalozzi, 

Wlien  I  fully  realized  this,  the  thought  arose  that  I  should  be  benefited  by 
a  stay  with  Pestalozzi.  I  expressed  this  with  great  decision,  and  in  conse-. 
quence  it  wns  decided  in  the  summer  of  1808  that  I  should  go  to  Yrerdun  with 
my  three  pupils.  Thus  it  happened  after  a  short  time  that  I  was  there  as  both 
teacher  and  scholar,  educator  and  pupil.  In  order  to  be  fully  and  perfectly 
placed  in  the  midst  and  the  heart  of  Pestalozzi's  work,  I  wished  to  reside  with 
my  pupils  in  the  building  of  the  institution,  in  the  castle  so  called.  We  wished 
to  share  everything  with  the  rest ;  but  this  wish  was  not  granted  ns,  tat  strange 
selfishness  interfered.    Yet  I  soon  came  to  dwell  as  near  the  imtitution  is 
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possible,  80  that  we  shared  dinner,  afternoon  lunch  and  rapper,  the  instmction 
adapted  to  ua  and  the  whole  life  of  the  pupils.  I  for  myself  had  nothing  more 
serious  to  do  than  to  allow  mj  pupils  to  take  a  full  share  of  that  life,  strength- 
ening spirit  and  body.  With  this  aim  we  shared  all  instruction,  and  it  was  a 
special  care  to  mo  to  talk  with  Pestalozzi  on  ereiy  subject  from  its  first  point 
of  connection,  to  learn  to  know  it  from  its  foundation.  I  soon  felt  the  need  of 
unity  of  endeavor  in  means  and  end.  Therefore  I  sought  to  gain  the  highest 
insight  into  everything.  I  was  pupil  in  all  subjects,  numbers,  form,  singing, 
reading,  drawing,  language,  geog^phy,  natural  science,  dead  languages,  etc 
In  what  was  offered  for  youthful  life,  for  comprehensive  teaching,  for  higher 
instruction,  I  missed  that  satisfying  of  the  human  being,  t]|e  essence  of  the 
subject.  Pestalozzi's  views  were  very  universal,  and,  as  experience  taught,  only 
awakening  to  those  already  grounded  in  the  right.  I  revealed  my  feelings  on 
this  subject  very  earnestly  and  plainly  to  Pestalozzi,  and  finally,  in  1810,  resolved 
to  leave  Yvcrdun.  In  connection  with  the  subjects  taught,  the  instruction  in 
language  strack  me  first  in  its  great  imperfection,  arbitrariness,  and  lifelessness. 
The  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  method  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue  occupied 
roe  especially.  I  proceeded  from  the  following  considerations :  Language  is 
the  image,  tlio  representat  on  of  a  world,  and  is  related  to  the  outer  world 
through  artyi^ulately  formed  tones ;  if  I  wish  properly  to  represent  a  thing  I 
must  know  the  original  according  to  its  character.  The  outer  world  has  ob- 
jects ;  I  also  must  have  a  decided  form,  a  decided  word  for  the  object.  The 
objects,  however,  show  qualities ;  language  must,  therefore,  have  quality  words 
in  its  construction.  These  qualities  are  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  objects ; 
qualities  of  being,  having  and  becoming. 

I  learned  also  to  recognize  boyish  play  in  the  free  air  in  its  power,  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  spirit,  disposition  and  body.  In  these  plays  and  in  what 
was  connected  with  them,  I  recognized  the  chief  source  of  the  moral  strength 
of  the  young  people  in  the  institution. 

The  higher  symbolical  meaning  of  play  had  not  then  opened  to  me,  so  I 
regarded  it  merely  as  a.  moral  power  for  mind  and  body.  The  walks  were  like 
the  plays  in  their  moral  influence,  especially  those  in  Pestalozzi's  company. 
There  is  no  question  that  Pestalozzi's  public,  and  especially  his  evening  reflec- 
tions, in  which  he  liked  to  exert  himself  to  awaken  and  unfold  the  ideal  of 
noble  manhood  and  true  human  love,  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Che  inner  life.  On  the  whole,  I  spent  in  Yverdun  an  inspiring, 
grand,  and  for  my  life,  decisive  time.  In  1810  I  returned  to  Frankfort.  I  had 
wished  to  enter  a  university  immediately,  but  saw  myself  obliged  to  remain  in 
my  place  until  July  of  the  coming  year. 

Gottingen. — Study  of  Language  and  Nature, 

In  the  beginning  of  that  month,  I  went  to  Gottingen.  I  arrived  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  half  year,  because  I  felt  that  I  needed  several  months  to  right 
myself,  to  bring  my  inner  and  outer  being,  my  thoughts  and  actions  into  har- 
mony. Several  months  really  passed  before  my  inner  life  quieted  itself.  I 
sought  to  find  how  to  place  mankind  as  a  whole  in  and  outside  of  me.  So  I 
was  led  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  earth,  to  the  country  where  be 
originated,  and  to  the  first  expression  of  mankind,  his  speech.  The  study  and 
investigation  of  language  formed  now  the  object  of  my  endeavors.  Learning 
the  eastern  languages  seemed  to  me  the  necessary  object  of  my  efforts  and 
aspirations,  and  I  forthwith  began  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic.    From  these  I 
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wished  to  open  a  way  to  oth«r  Asiatie  tongins,  mp^ekHj  thm  Indiaii  and  F»- 
sian.    Greek  likewise  alloied  me  by  its  fnlliMM,  ocderp  and  law«    I  was  now 
free.    I  was  happy.    I  was  cheerful,  and  peace  xeigned  witMn  nod  witboot 
me.    As  I  lived  alone  through  the  day,  I  walked  late  in  the  affeenoon  in  order 
to  be  greeted  by  the  light,  friendly  lays  of  the  sinking  son.     I  walked  nntO 
nearly  miduight  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Gdttingen,  in  order  to  strengthen 
body  and  miud.    The  heavens  lit  with  stars  accorded  with  my  feelings.    Ss 
the  summer  half-year  had  flown  and  Miehaelmss  day  had  come.      My  self- 
development  had  imperceptibly  led  me  away  from  my  study  of  language  ts 
natural  objects.    My  design  of  studying  nature  in  her  first  phenomena  and 
elements  again  sprang  up.    But  my  remaining  means  were  too  small  to  coa- 
tinue  longer  at  the  university.    Since  I  had  nothing  but  my  own   mental 
strength  I  thought  I  could  supply  the  means  necessary  for  the  farther  attain- 
ment of  my  end  by  literary  work.    I  b^;an  to  be  active  in  that  direction,  when 
my  outer  condition  took  a  very  different  turn  through  an  unexpected  legacy. 
I  had  an  aunt,  my  mother's  sister,  whose  sudden  death  put  me  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  my  desired  studies  in  an  unthought-of  way.    My  situation  was  now 
highly  agreeable,  and  I  felt  such  a  quiet  joy  and  cheerfulness  as  nerer  before. 

Physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  natural  history  were  my  first  stndisa 
The  study  and  investigation  of  nature  seemed  to  me  the  fonndi^on  and  cor- 
ner-stone  of  human  development,  improvement,  and  education.  The  lectoies 
on  natural  history  at  this  university  gave  me  a  view  of  the  fundamental  form% 
of  crystals  and  minerals.  I  could  not  live  an  entire  term  more  by  my  own 
means,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  assure  my  support  in  Berlin  by  giving  instrofr- 
tion.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  go  there  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  next  winter 
term,  in  order  to  study  mineralogy,  geology,  crystallography  and  their  laws. 

Retidenee  in  BerlisL 

After  a  visit  of  some  weeks  with  my  brother  in  Osterode,  I  went  to  Betlia 
in  October,  1812.  The  lectures  I  had  desired  gave  my  mind  and  spirit  wiiat 
I  needed,  and  unfolded  in  my  feelings  still  more  my  conviction  of  the  inner 
connection  of  all  cosmic  development.  For  my  maintenance  I  gave  inatm^ 
tion  in  a  then  famous  private  schooL 

Now  came  the  year  1813,  pregnant  with  fiite.  Every  one  was  called  to 
arms,  to  protect  the  fatherland.  I  had  indeed  a  home,  a  native  land,  I  migfat 
say  a  motherland,  but  no  fatherland.  My  native  country  did  not  call  me.  I 
was  not  Prussian,  and  so  it  happened,  owing  to  my  retired  life,  the  call  to 
arms  inspired  me  little.  It  was  something  different  that  called  me,  not  with 
enthusiasm,  but  with  a  firm  resolution  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  German  sol- 
diers. It  was  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  ideal  Germany,  that  I  va- 
spectcd  as  something  high  and  holy  in  my  spirit,  and  which  I  wished  to  be 
everywhere  unfettered  and  free  to  act  Farther,  the  firmnees  with  which  I 
held  to  my  educational  career,  decided  me.  Although  I  could  not  really  say 
that  I  had  a  fatherland,  yet  it  must  happen  that  every  boy,  that  every  child 
who  should  later  be  educated  by  me  would  have  a  ftitherland,  and  that  that 
fatherland  now  demanded  protection,  when  the  child  himself  could  not  defsod 
it.  I  could  not  possibly  think  how  a  young  man,  capable  of  bearing  ann% 
could  become  the  teacher  of  children  whose  country  he  had  not  defended  with 
his  life-blood.  This  was  the  second  thing  that  influenced  me  to  my  decision. 
Thirdly,  the  summons  to  war  appeared  to  me  a  sign  of  the  common  need  of 
man,  of  the  country,  of  the  time  in  which  I  lived,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  bo 
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onworthj  and  nnmanlj  not  to  straggle  for  the  common  neceflsitj  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  one  lives,  not  to  bear  my  part  towards  repeUing  a  common 
danger.  Every  consideration  was  secondary  to  these  convictions,  even  that 
which  grew  out  of  mj  bodily  constitution,  too  feeble  for  snch  a  life. 

Short  Campaign  as  Soldier, 

At  Easter,  1813, 1  entered  Dresden  in  order  to  join  the  infantry  division  of 
the  corps  of  Lutzow  at  Leipsic.  Owing  to  the  retirement  of  my  life,  it  was 
natural  that  I,  although  matriculated  as  a  real  student,  yet  stood  far  from  the 
others,  and  really  had  no  acquaintance  among  them,  and  so  among  my  strong 
comrades,  whom  I  joined  in  Dresden,  I  could  find  no  acquaintance,  although 
there  were  so  many  students  from  Berlin  among  them.  At  the  first  day's  reat 
after  our  march  out  of  Dresden,  our  leader  introduced  to  me  one  of  our  com- 
rades from  Erfurt,  as  a  Thuringian  and  fellow-conntryman ;  it  was  LangethaL 
Although  a  passing  acquaintance  at  first,  it  was  destined  to  be  a  lasting  one. 

Our  first  march  and  halt  was  Meissen.  We  had  already  enjoyed,  daring 
the  march,  a  beautiful  spring  day,  and  so  we  rejoiced  during  our  rest  in  a  yet 
more  beautiful  evening.  Led  by  the  same  impulse,  all  who  were  students 
found  themselves  together  on  an  open  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  public  house,  and  the  old  Meissen  wine  soon  united  us.  We  sat 
some  twenty  in  number,  a  merzj  circle,  at  a  long  table,  and  greeted  and 
pledged  each  other  now  really  for  the  first  time.  It  was  here  that  Langethal 
brought  me  his  friend  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  the  young  Middendoiff,  a 
theological  student.  We  were  together  until  the  middle  of  the  beautifnl 
spring  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  Meissen.  Thus  we  three  found  each  other,  who  from  that  time  have 
remained  united  for  now  almost  fifteen  years,  in  a  common  struggle  and  for  a 
higher  life ;  although  not  always  in  the  same  outer  bond  of  life,  yet  in  the 
inner  striving  for  self-education.  Langethal  and  Middendorff  had  a  third 
friend  among  our  comradea,  Bauer  by  name.  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
also  at  Meissen,  I  believe;  yet  we  firat  aswdated  as  friends  at  Havelbaig. 
With  him  the  narrow  circle  of  my  companiona  in  war  was  closed. 

My  principal  care  was  to  improve  myself  in  my  present  calling,  and  so  one 
of  my  first  endeavors  was  to  make  clear  to  myself  the  inner  necessity  and  the 
connection  of  the  demands  of  service  and  drill ;  it  came  to  me  very  soon  and 
easily,  from  the  mathematical,  physical  side,  and  strengthened  me  againafe 
many  little  disagreeable  things  which  easily  befell  others  when  they  thought 
this  or  that  command  could  be  omitted  as  too  trifling.  During  the  long  stay 
in  Havelburg  I  strengthened  my  inner  life,  so  far  as  the  service  permitted,  by 
living  much  in  nature.  We  friends  sought  to  be  together  as  much  as  posrfUe. 
Our  camping  life  was  especially  pleasant  to  me,  because  it  made  many  facte 
of  history  clear  to  me.  Owing  to  the  fate  of  oar  corps,  which  was  dislodged 
from  the  real  theater  of  war,  and  with  the  great  aggressiveness  of  our  military 
activity,  we  passed,  at  least  I  did,  our  war  life  as  in  a  dream.  Only  occasioii- 
aUy,  as  at  Leipsic.  at  Dalenbozg,  at  Bremen,  and  at  Beriin,  we  seemed  to  wake 
up,  yet  only  to  sink  again  into  a  feeble  dream. 

It  was  specially  oppressive  and  enervating  to  me,  never  to  know  oar  real 
relation  to  the  great  whole,  and  to  be  able  to  say  nothing  satis^tory  either 
of  the  reason  or  the  aim  of  our  employment.  It  was  so  to  me,  at  least ;  others 
might  have  seen  it  more  clearly  and  better.  The  campaign  afforded  me  one 
thing,  however.    In  the  coarse  of  the  actual  soldier's  life,  I  aroused  myself  for 
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the  interest  of  the  German  land  and  people ;  my  exertions  became  patriotic  ia 
that  direction.  Everywhere,  so  far  as  the  exhaustion  of  my  mind  alloved,  I 
bore  mj  future  vocation  about  with  me,  eren  in  the  few  battles  in  which  we 
took  part ;  there  also  I  could  collect  experiences  tot  my  future  work.  Oar 
corps  marched  through  the  districts  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and 
from  there  wo  came  finally,  in  the  year  1813,  to  the  Rhine.  Peace  prevented 
us  from  seeing  Paris.  We  were  stationed  in  the  Netherlands  until  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  corps.  At  hist,  in  July,  1813,  every  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
serve  longer,  was  allowed  to  r^urn  home  and  to  his  earlier  calling. 

At  my  entrance  to  the  corps  among  Prussian  soldiers,  the  promise  of  an  ap> 
pointment  in  the  Prussian  state  was  given  me  through  the  intercession  of 
honored  friends.  It  was  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum 
of  Berlin,  under  Weiss.  Thither  I  turned  my  way  as  to  the  next  place  of  my 
destiny.  I  wished  to  see  the  Khine  and  Main,  and  also  my  native  country. 
So  I  went  from  Dusseldorf  back  to  Lunen,  and  from  there  through  Maintz, 
Frankfort  and  Kudolstadt  to  Berlin. 

I  left  the  army  with  an  utter  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.    The  inner  longing 
for  accord  and  harmony,  for  inner  peace,  was  so  powerful,  that  it  pressed  itself 
before  me  in  symbol  and  form  unconsciously.    With  an  inexplicable,  anxious 
desire,  I  passed  through  many  beautiful  regions  and  many  gardens  on  my 
return ;  but  I  was  always  drawn  from  them  unsatisfied.    In  Frankfort  I  vis- 
ited a  large  garden  ornamented  witli  the  most  varied  beauties.    I  looked  at  all 
the  luxuriant  growtlis  and  fresh  flowers  which  it  offered;  bat  no  blossom 
gave  satisfaction  to  my  inner  being.    When  all  the  manifold  beaaties  of  the 
garden  entered  my  soul  at  a  glance,  it  flashed  upon  me  vividlj  that  I  found  no 
lily  among  them.    I  askeil  the  owner  of  the  garden,  "  Have  yoa  no  lilies  in 
your  garden  ?  "    He  responded  quietly,  "  No."    When  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  that,  he  told  me  just  as  quietly  that  no  one  had  ever  missed  them  in 
the  garden.    But  I  knew,  now,  what  I  had  missed  and  sought.     How  could 
my  inner  being  express  it  in  words  more  beautifully  than  thus :    Ton  seek 
quiet  peace  of  mind,  harmony  of  life,  purity  of  soul  in  the  image  of  the  quiet, 
pure,  simple  lily.    The  garden  in  its  beautiful  variety,  without  a  lily,  seemed 
to  me  as  the  many-colored  life  passing  before  me,  without  nnity  and  har- 
mony.   I  saw  afterwards,  in  a  walk,  costly  blooming  lilies  in  a  conntiy  gar- 
den ;  but  they  were  separated  from  me  by  a  hedge.    I  must  especially  note 
one  thing ;  in  tlie  place  wliere  I  saw  the  lilies  in  the  garden,  a  thzee-years'  old 
boy  trustfully  drew  near  me. 

Assistant  in  Museum  of  Mineralogy, 

The  first  day  of  August,  1813, 1  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  immediately  received 
the  appointment  mentioned  above.  The  duties  obligatory  on  me  brought  me 
in  contact,  for  the  greatest  part  of  every  day,  with  minerals,  those  dumb 
proofs  of  the  quiet,  creative  activity  of  nature,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  same. 
Geology  and  cr}-stallography  opened  to  me  a  still  higher  circle  of  inaight  and 
perception,  and  also  a  h'gher  aim  for  seeking,  aspiration,  and  striving.  Nat- 
ure and  man  seemed  to  me  to  explain  each  other,  although  in  such  diffeieat 
degrees  of  development. 

Although  Langethal,  Middendorff,  Bauer,  and  I  had  during  the  whole  war 
served  not  only  in  the  same  corps,  but  also  in  the  same  battalion,  yet  we  wers 
separated  the  last  of  the  time,  especially  when  quartered  in  the  Netherlands»so 
that  I,  at  least,  at  the  dismissal  of  the  corps,  did  not  know  to  what  x«gkiii  mj 
friends  had  tamed. 
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Re-union  with  Middendorff  and  Langethal, 

So  it  was  an  nnexpected  joy  to  me  wlien  after  some  time  I  saw  them  all 
again  in  Berlin.  Mj  friends  pursued  earnestly  their  theological  studies,  I,  my 
study  of  nature.  So  at  first  there  was  little  contact  between  us.  Thus  sped 
several  mouths  when  life  suddenly  called  us  together  again.  It  liappened 
through  the  summons  to  war  in  1815.  Together  we  reported  as  volunteers. 
According  to  our  earlier  position  and  the  will  of  the  king  we  could  enter  imme- 
diately as  officers.    Soon  each  one  of  us  was  assigned  to  his  regiment. 

Such  a  number  of  volunteers  reported  themselves  that  neither  state  officers 
had  to  leave  their  posts,  nor  students  to  break  up  their  studies.  For  this  rea- 
son a  counter  order  admonished  us  to  remain. 

Middendorff,  certain  of  his  speedy  departure  to  the  army,  did  not  wish  to  rent 
apartments  for  the  short  time  of  his  stay  in  Berlin,  and  since  mine  was  sufficient 
for  us  both,  he  came  to  me. 

At  first,  owing  to  the  different  directions  of  our  lives,  this  seemed  to  bring 
us  not  much  nearer ;  soon  a  stronger  point  of  union  showed  itself.  Langethal 
and  Middendorff,  in  order  to  support  themselves  accepted  places  in  families  as 
tutors ;  but  so  that  their  attendance  at  their  lectures  was  not  shortened.  At 
first  the  work  undertaken  seemed  simple  to  both ;  but  soon  they  found  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  education  of  the  cliildren  in- 
trusted to  them. 

Our  conversation  often  led  ns  to  these  subjects,  and  so  they  turned  to  me 
with  questions  especially  in  regard  to  mathematical  instruction,  and  we  ap- 
pointed two  hours  a  week  in  which  I  imparted  instruction  to  them.  From  this 
moment  the  mutual  intercourse  became  active  and  permanent. 

SUPPLEMENT  BY   THE   EDITOR — W.   LAN6E. 

Here  the  account  breaks  off  suddenly.  I  had  to  decipher  it  out  of  an  almost 
illegible  m<innscript.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter  destined  for  the  Duke 
of  Meiuingen  on  the  occasion  of  the  negotiation  concerning  the  people's  educa- 
tional institution  in  Helba,  was  ever  brought  to  an  end,  finished  and  sent ;  but 
I  doubt  it.  Finally  my  own  introductory  account  of  the  efficient  activity  of 
Frocbel  in  Switzerland  gives  further  information  concerning  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

In  1839,  Froebel,  accompanied  by  Middendorff  and  a  Herr  Frankenbnrg, 
went  to  Dresden  and  was  active  there  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. After  Frankenborg  had  undertaken  a  Eindeigarten  in  Dresden, 
Froebel  returned  to  Blankenborg  and  Middendorff  to  Keilhan.  The  friends 
did  not  separate  entirely ;  but  from  time  to  time  Middendorff  took  a  helpful 
and  active  share  in  the  efforts  at  Blankenburg. 

Froebel  now  summoned  a  distant  relative  to  him,  but  could  not  long  con- 
tinue his  establishment  for  pecuniary  reasons  in  spite  of  the  continued  support 
from  Keilhan.  He  took  refuge  again  in  his  mother-institution,  without,  how- 
ever, any  way  influencing  its  direction.  In  August,  1848,  he  held  a  teachers' 
union  in  Rudolstadt,  and  laid  before  it  his  plan  for  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  aim  of  the  gathering  was  attained.  He  won  universal  approba- 
tion, and  the  world  of  teachers  became  mindful  of  his  exertions. 

In  the  antamn  of  1848  he  went  to  Dresden  again  in  order  to  carry  on  there 
a  course  for  the  training  of  Kindergartners. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  he  sought  a  new  abode  in  Liebenstein.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  was  called  to  Hamburg  by  a  woman's  union,  after  Ifidden- 
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dorff  shortly  before  in  the  institutfoD  of  the  celehmted  teacher,  Doris  Lntkent, 
had  made  an  appeal  for  Froebel's  came. 

The  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  qnicklj  took  deep  root  in  Hambar;^.  In  the 
spring  of  1850,  he  retomed  to  the  hnnting^asUe,  Marientiial,  at  Liebenatein, 
which  the  Dnke  of  Meiningen  had  granted  to  him  at  his  request  for  6dQc»- 
tional  parpoaes.  He  had  established  here  an  institution  for  training  Kinder- 
gartners.  In  Jolj,  1850,  he  was  married  for  the  second  time  to  a  pnpil,  Lonise 
Levin. 

In  1852,  the  German  Teachers'  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Gotha  with 
Theodore  Hoffman  presiding,  invited  him  to  its  sessions.  At  his  entrance  the 
whole  assembly  rose  as  one  man,  and  he  had  the  joy  of  a  nniyersal  recognition 
of  his  efforts.  Soon  after,  these  same  efforts  were  banned  by  the  Pniasian 
ministry.  This  ban  was  the  indirect  canse  of  his  death.  He  made  the  greatest 
exertions  day  and  night  to  avert  the  reproach  of  the  imchiistian  spirit  and  the 
deetanctive  tendency.  The  nnfinished  defense  Hes  before  me.  I  cannot  read 
this  his  last  work  without  emotion.  On  the  twenty-fint  of  Joly,  1852,  death 
cansed  his  pen  to  rest. 

[Mad.  Marenholtz  Bulow's  Reminiscences  of  Fioebel,  snpplement  this  anto> 
biography  very  satisfactorily.  It  was  translated  by  Bin.  Mann,  and  pub- 
lished  in  Boston  by  Lee  &  Shepard.] 
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The  first  step  to  moral  development  must  thus  be  the  cultivation  of 
the  senses.  Whether  these  become  ministering  organs  to  the  spirit,  or 
to  the  animal  nature,  will  to  a  great  extent  be  decided  in  childhood. 

As  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  first  which  pronounces  itself  in  the  child, 
so  his  first  desires  are  wont  to  be  associated  with  eating.  Most  children 
are  little  epicures,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  if  they  were  indifferent 
to  this  earliest  pleasure  which  their  senses  afford  them ;  but  it  is  owing 
to  bad  bringing  up  that  so  many  children  are  remarkable  for  greediness, 
daintiness,  and  excessive  love  of  eating  and  drinking. 

There  is  only  mie  way  of  opposing  a  barrier  against  low  desires,  and 
that  is  by  developing  a  capacity  for  higher  enjoyments.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  coarse  desires  and  passions  can  be  entirely  rooted  out  by 
following  Frobel's  system,  but  that  the  physical  organs  will  in  this  way  be 
directed  to  the  utmost  towards  spiritual  things,  and  the  higher  part  of  hu- 
man nature  made  to  counteract  the  lower— the  animal.  The  sooner  this 
work  is  begun,  the  more  completely  will  it  be  carried  out.  Hence 
Frobel  requires  of  mothers  that  they  should  rightly  discipline  their 
children's  senses. 

He  recommends,  for  instance,  that  when  children  are  at  their  meals 
little  songs  should  be  sung  to  them,  or  else  that  some  animal,  such  as  a 
dog  or  bird,  should  be  at  hand  for  them  to  feed,  in  order  that  the  work 
of  the  palate  may  not  engage  their  whole  attention.  He  would  also 
have  children  encouraged  in  the  practice  of  giving  part  of  their  food  to 
others  instead  of  enjoying  it  all  to  themselves.  But  then  what  is  offered 
by  the  child  must  really  be  taken  if  selfishness  is  to  be  coimteracted,  or 
he  will  soon  find  out  that  his  sacrifices  are  only  pretended  ones.  These 
distractions  must  not,  however,  be  great  enough  to  deprive  the  child  of 
all  enjoyment  of  its  food,  for  that  would  injure  the  health. 

This  sense  of  taste  must,  moreover,  to  a  certain  extent  be  cultivated, 
for  all  the  senses  are  given  by  the  Creator  for  a  distinct  purpose,  and 
require  development,  or  cultivation,  that  they  may  fulfill  this  purpose. 

The  child  acquires  its  first  capacity  for  distinguishing,  through  the 
sense  of  taste ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  first  becomes  in  a  measure  con- 
scious of  what  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  beautiful  or  ugly.  And  here, 
as  everywhere,  we  find  an  analogy  between  the  world  of  the  senses  and 
that  of  the  spirit.  Frobel  points  out  how  the  word  taste  not  only  de- 
scribes the  functions  of  the  palate  but  also  the  result  of  a  cultivated 
sense  of  beauty,  and  thus  connects  the  two  facts  together.  The  child 
exercises  the  power  of  comparison  when  it  notices  the  differences  in  the 
taste  of  food,  and  if  later  he  is  to  become  possessed  of  taste  in  its  sense  of 
a  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  he  must  learn  also  to  distinguish  between 
the  more  or  less  beautiful  and  harmonious,  the  suitable  and  the  non- 
suitable  ;  must  be  taught  to  shade  and  group  together  colors,  to  weigh 
and  measure  sizes  and  forms  against  one  another,  and  so  forth.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  idea  that  all  and  everything  may  be  referred  back  to  one 

f  undunental  principle,  Frobel  traces  taste  in  its  aesthetic  sense  to  the 
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development  in  the  child  of  the  taste  for  food,  and  explains  in  f  hia  wit 
the  fact  of  their  common  appellation.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it 
is  only  the  earliest  germ  of  esthetic  culture  that  we  are  here  alluding 
to,  and  that  for  the  development  of  the  complete  fruit,  traiuiiig  of  the 
most  diverse  kind  is  needed. 

One  of  the  little  songs  in  the  *^  Mutter  und  Koselieder**  is  called  the 
**  Schmeck'Liedchen  "  (Tasting-song),  and  directs  the  child's  attention 
to  the  different  tastes  of  different  fruits — the  sweetness  of  cherries  as 
opposed  to  the  acidness  of  currants  and  apples,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  much  that  Frobe^  has  written  and 
said,  it  has  been  occasionally  supposed  that  he  assumed  nothing  but 
good  qualities  in  every  child.    If  this  were  the  case,  what  need  would 
there  be  for  education  ?    All  the  normal  faculties  and  dispositions  would 
unfold  of  themselves  without  disturbance.    Any  one  who,  like  Frobel, 
has  Silent  his  whole  life  in  observing  children  from  their  very  birth, 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  great  differences  which  are  seen  even  in  the 
youngest  children — differences  not  only  of  individual  endowment  but 
of  impulses  and  inclinations.     Symptoms  of  the  degeneration  of  nat- 
urally right  instincts  show  themselves  even  at  the  earliest  age.     It  is 
not  only  in  the  families  of  great  criminals  that  the  herit^ige  of  evil  is 
transmitted  from  fathers  to  children  :  the  proverb  "  The  apple  does  not 
fall  far  from  the  apple-tree,"  will  bear  universal  application. 

Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  wliatever  in  the 
original  dispositions  is  broadly  and  universally  human — according  to 
the  divine  conception  of  humanity — and  the  individual  charactoristica 
of  generations  and  individuals  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind,  and  whose  purpose  is  never  far  to  seek. 

For  the  transformation  of  the  savage  or  the  natural  man  into  a  culti- 
vated being,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  wrestling  with  inborn  disposi- 
tions.   Without  obstacles  w^hich  call  forth  exertion  moral  development 
is  unthinkable.    At  present,  however,  very  little  is  done  to  facilitate 
this  struggle  by  exercising  the  moral  forces  in  the  first  period  of  exist- 
ence, as  Frobel  recommends,  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  play  of  children, 
while  satisfying  in  a  natural  mannei'  their  childish  requirements,  also 
conduces  to  their  moral  well-being  and  acts  as  a  pleasant  stimulus  to 
their  whole  nature.     If  happinej?s  be  secured  to  them  through  good 
means — through  the  right  use  of  their  powers — the  utmost  possible  will 
have  been  done  to  prevent  their  seeking  it  in  wrong  ways.     Unused 
powers  are  almost  invariably  the  first  cause  of  evil. 

The  pliysical  nature  should  not  be  kept  caged  and  chained  down  like 
a  wild  beast,  but  should  be  ennobled  by  worthy  culture.  Passions  kept 
down  by  force  and  terror  will  only  break  forth  with  greater  ferocity 
when  free  scope  is  allowed  them,  like  a  tiger  escaping  from  its  cage. 
Passion  is  force  uncontrolled  and  not  directed  to  its  proper  object ;  and 
this  force  should  not  be  suppressed,  but  so  ruled  and  disciplined  as  to  be 
converted  into  energy  for  good.    In  the  human  organism  nothiDg  can 
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be  assumed  to  serve  unconditionally  and  of  necessity  a  bad  or  unlawful 
purpose.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  tlie  result  of  some  abuse,  and  to 
prevent  such  abuses  as  much  as  possible  is  the  problem  in  question. 
The  original  intention  of  all  the  powers  and  dispositions  implanted  by 
the  Creator  can  only  be  to  bring  about  good  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  if  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  being  to  attain  to  moral  freedom, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  room  for  him  to  err,  for  the  choice  between 
good  and  evil  must  be  left  to  him.  Were  we  so  constituted  that  we 
must  of  necessity  choose  what  is  good,  we  should  be  no  better  than 
machines.  Only  free  choice,  and  the  experience  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  our  choice,  can  raise  us  to  the  dignity  of  conscious  exist- 
ence, self-knowledge,  and  moral  freedom. 

Faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  under  God's  guiding 
providence  in  the  world's  development — this  was  Frobel's  philosphy,  as 
it  was  that  of  Herder,  as  it  was  and  still  is  the  philosophy  of  thousands 
of  other  thinkers. 

When  the  child  has  become  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  immediate 
surroundings,  his  notice  will  begin  to  be  attracted  by  the  industrial  life 
going  on  around  him — by  the  different  pursuits  of  handicraftsmen. 
Many  of  the  hand-games  with  which  he  will  already  have  grown  famil- 
iar, are  based  on  the  movements  and  turns  of  the  hand  customary  in 
these  occupations.  The  child  who  has  seen  the  various  processes  of 
planing,  sawing,  threshing,  grinding,  etc.,  represented  in  his  games, 
will  observe  them  in  real  life  much  earlier  and  with  far  greater  interest 
than  other  children  who  have  never  had  their  attention  drawn  to  them. 

The  child  ought  to  be  initiated  into  the  different  functions  of  human 
life,  and  therefore,  of  course,  into  manual  labor  of  different  kinds. 
The  imitation  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  in  different  kinds  of  work 
may  be  said  to  be  the  child's  own  first  work,  and  at  any  rate  trains  his 
principal  instrument  of  work — viz.,  his  hand.  These  gymnastics  re- 
peated, every  day  at  fixed  times,  may  also  be  treated  as  the  first  little 
duties  of  the  child,  and  so  form  the  introduction  to  later  more  serious 
duties,  and  the  foimdation  of  moral  culture. 

The  imitative  games  given  in  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  have  for 
their  object  to  draw  the  attention  of  children  to  the  different  qualities 
of  things,  and  especially  to  the  pursuits  of  human  life. 

In  the  game  called  "  The  Joiner,"  for  instance  (where  the  movement 
of  the  hand  represents  the  action  of  planing),  the  child's  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  high  and  low  sounds  produced  in  planing,  by  the  alter- 
nate long  and  short  drawing  out  of  the  plane.  The  observation  of  this 
and  similar  facts  will  make  it  easier  afterwards  to  understand  the  gen- 
eral iact  that  form  and  sound,  and  time  and  space,  correspond  to  one 
another.  (A  quick  short  movement  produces  high  sharp  tones ;  a  move- 
ment slowly  drawn  out,  low  deep  ones.) 

A  variety  of  examples  of  long  and  ahort,  of  great  and  litUi^  q\s\^\;&) 
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of  longer  and  shorter  intervals  of  time  and  the  different  tones  connected 
with  them,  will  gradually  prepare  the  child's  mind  for  the  easier  appre- 
hension of  this  idea.    The  motto  to  this  game  is : 

**  That  all  things  speak  a  language  ot  their  oiwii,     * 

The  child  right  soou  discovers ; 
But  little  heed  we  what  is  quickly  known  ; 

Lay  this  to  heart,  ye  mothers." 

It  is  only  by  means  of  contrasts,  or  distinctly  pronoonced  differences, 
that  children  can  learn  to  know  things  individually,  and  distinguiBh  or 
compare  them.  In  the  example  cited  above,  the  long  and  short  sticks 
used  by  the  joiner  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  law  of  contrasts,  just  as 
a  similar  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  measure  between  long  and  high 
notes  of  music.  But  Frobel  does  not  leave  these  opposites  or  extremes 
isolated,  and  expect  the  child  to  fill  up  the  space  between  ;  the  long  and 
short  sticks  are  connected  together  by  others  of  intermediate  sizes,  and 
the  same  with  the  high  and  low  tones  of  music. 

This  universal  principle,  the  constant  application  of  which  is  the 
kernel  of  Frobel's  method,  is  thus  brought  before  children  in  its  sim- 
plest manifestation.  If,  in  their  earliest  years,  they  have  already 
gained  some  idea — albeit,  a  very  limited  one — of  the  law  of  opposites 
and  their  reconciliation  through  the  observation  of  the  different  proper- 
ties of  things,  the  same  law  will  be  discovered  by  them  IxLter  in  moral 
qualities.  As,  for  instance,  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  in  which 
the  conquest  of  skill  and  mental  culture  over  mere  rude  strength  is  de- 
scribed, being  connected  with  the  game  of  ''  The  Joiner,*'  the  contrast 
between  mental  and  physical  greatness  is  exhibited. 

The  hand-game  called  "  The  Carpenter  "  (in  which  the  position  of 
the  hands  represents  a  wooden  house  with  a  balcony)  is  used  by  Frohel 
to  teach  mothers  to  make  their  children's  home  dear  and  sweet  to  them 
by  the  love  and  happiuess  which  they  find  in  it;  whatever  the  child  ex- 
periences in  its  parent's  house,  whether  love  and  concord,  or  quarreling 
and  disagreement,  that  will  it  bring  to  its  own  hearth.    Here,  in  the 
home  of  childhood,  will  the  foundation  be  laid  either  for  love  of  home 
and  domestic  life,  or  of  that  craving  for  dissipation  which  seeks  its 
satisfaction  outside  the  home.    But  here,  too,  may  that  family  egotism 
be  developed  which  is  a  hiudrance  to  the  universal  love  of  humanity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  parents  to  represent  in  miniature, 
through  the  divinely-ordained  organization  of  the  household  and  family 
life,  a  picture  of  the  organization  of  the  State  and  of  society,  into  which 
the  citizen  should  carry  the  lessons  learned  in  his  home.     The  lowliest 
hut  may  be  a  temple  of  humanity  if  the  different  members  of  the  fam- 
ily constitute  a  true  human  organism,  standing  in  living  relations  to 
the  community  and  the  nation.    Education  of  the  right  sort  will  ele- 
vate the  instinctive  love  of  kindred  into  the  spiritual  love  of  humanity 
—of  humanity  in  God.    But  it  is  only  the  sacred  fiie  on  the  altar  of 
the  home  that  can  kindle  this  holy  flame  in  the  child's  heaitt 
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One  of  the  greatest  aud  most  universal  delights  of  children  is  to  con- 
struct for  themselveB  a  habitation  of  some  sort,  either  in  the  garden  or 
indoors,  where  chairs  have  generally  to  serve  their  purpose.  Instinct 
leads  them,  as  it  does  all  animals,  to  procure  shelter  and  protection  for 
their  persons,  individual,  outward  self-existence  and  independence. 
When  they  have  installed  themselves  in  a  comer  with  a  few  bits  of 
furniture  of  any  sort,  they  delight  in  fancying  themselves  alone  in  their 
own  dominion.  The  instinct  of  habitation  in  animals  which  prompts 
the  bird,  on  its  return  in  the  spring,  to  seek  out  its  old  nest,  becomes, 
in  the  human  being,  the  love  of  home,  out  of  which  sentiment  springs 
the  love  of  country. 

Frobel  says :  ^*  The  whole  after-life  of  the  human  being,  with  all  its 
deep  significance,  passes  in  dim  shadowy  presentiments  through  the 
child's  soul.  But  the  child  himself  does  not  understand  the  importance 
of  these  presentiments,  these  dim  strivings  and  forebodings,  and  they 
are  seldom  noticed  or  attended  to  by  the  grown-up  people  who  surround 
him.  AVhat  a  change  there  would  be  in  all  the  conditions  of  life,  of 
children,  of  young  people,  of  humanity  in  general,  if  only  these  warning 
voices  were  listened  for  and  encouraged  in  early  childhood,  and  appre- 
hended in  youth  in  their  highest  meaning, 

Were  this  the  case  human  beings  would  certainly  understand  each 
other  better,  and,  therefore,  love  each  other  more  throughout  life,  and 
hundreds  of  the  best  people  would  not  live  and  die  misunderstood. 

THE  COAL  DIGGERS. 

Deep  in  the  mine  below  the  ground, 

The  collier  men  and  boys  are  found ; 

With  strength  and  skill  they  work  away, 

To  bring  the  coal  to  the  light  of  day. 

They  carry  it  up  that  others  may  bum  it, 

And  the  smith  at  his  forge  to  his  use  will  turn  it. 

For  how  should  we  get  a  knife,  spoon,  or  fork, 

If  these  honest  coal  diggers  weren't  willing  to  work  ? 

With  much  care  and  labor  they  dig  the  coal  out, 

And  their  teoes  grow  black  as  they  turn  it  about. 

Come,  child,  let  us  give  these  good  miners  a  greeting, 

For  spoons  and  for  forks  which  we  use  for  our  eating ; 

And  though  with  their  labor  their  faces  are  black. 

Their  hearts  no  true  goodness  or  kindness  do  laek.*^Amelia  Owmeff, 

This  song  is  specially  intended  to  teach  the  value  of  manual  labor, 
and  therefore  also  the  importance  of  the  hand.  Children  should  learn 
to  honor  this  member,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  human  being, 
as  a  valuable  gift  of  €rod  and  to  take  care  of  and  cultivate  it  accord- 
ingly; and  the  mothers  should  inspire  them  with  reverence  for  the 
roughest  and  dirtieBt  work  as  being  necessary  for  human  society.  She 
should  teach  them  to  respect  human  beings  of  every  condition,  even  the 
lowest,  if  they  are  faithfully  fulfilling  their  duties ;  and  not,  as  is  so 

«The  "  Charooal  Burners  **  not  being  an  English  institution,  I  ventured  to  alter  the 
song. 
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often  done,  represent  chimney-sweeps,  colliers,  or  any  other  laboren 
who  become  blackened  by  their  work,  as  objects  of  terror  and  disgust 

It  has  been  reserved  to  our  age  to  ennoble  work,  and  to  show  that  it 
is  not  a  disagreeable  necessity  but  an  essential  condition  of  human  life 
and  dignity,  and  thus  give  the  lie  to  the  prejudice  which  for  centuries 
has  governed  the  world,  viz.,  that  work — at  any  rate  rough,  breads 
winning  work — is  a  disgrace ;  and  idleness  the  true  sign  of  uobilitjand 
the  happy  privilege  of  the  upper  classes. 

But  education  has  a  nobler  work  before  her  than  even  to  counteract 
this  prejudice — which,  moreover,  has  already  in  part  been  overcome; 
she  has  so  to  train  the  rising  generation  that  they  may  be  able  to  turn 
the  mighty  industrial  impulse  of  the  present  day  to  a  higher  and  worth- 
ier end  than  mere  material  gain  and  material  happiness.  With  the 
increase  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  intellectual  capacity,  there  should  be  a 
widening  of  the  spiritual  horizon  and  a  growth  of  moral  power.  Pre- 
cisely here,  where  lies  the  cause  of  so  much  of  the  immorality  of  our  day, 
may  be  found  also  the  most  effectual  lever  for  the  upraising  of  mankind ; 
and  it  cannot  be  set  working  too  soon. 

How  are  greater  honesty  and  uprightness  ever  to  be  infused  into 
trade  and  commerce  if,  from  their  very  cradles,  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple not  only  hear  worldly  gain  and  prosperity  held  up  as  the  highest 
attainable  end  of  existence,  but  are  even  led  on  by  their  parents,  either 
by  example  or  by  direct  injunctions,  to  trickery  and  fraud  of  every 
sort?  The  idealism  which  has  always  been  considered  the  special 
characteristic  of  Germany,  and  has  been  held  to  extend  even  to  a  fault, 
is  not  found  there  in  over-abundance  nowadays  in  any  class  of  sociefy 
— so  thoroughly  has  the  mercantile  spirit  spread  everywhere.  Striving 
after  the  real  in  the  most  material  form,  fills  up  the  whole  existence  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  leaves  no  room  for  any  higher  aim. 

Two  of  the  hand-games  which  represent  a  Marki-bude  (Market-booth) 
afford  an  example  of  how  the  child's  attention  may  be  directed  at  an 
early  age  to  the  negotiations  of  trade.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  encourage 
childi'en  to  expect  that  whenever  they  are  taken  into  a  shop  something 
will  be  bought  for  them ;  greed  of  possession  is  apt  to  be  awakened  in 
them  in  this  manner.  They  should  be  allowed  to  look  round  at  and 
admire  all  the  various  products  of  human  art  and  industry,  and,  if  any- 
thing does  fall  to  their  own  share,  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  them 
how  many  different  pairs  of  hands,  and  what  a  variety  of  industrial 
machinery,  must  have  been  called  into  play  for  the  production  even  of 
a  single  article ;  and  how  all  human  labors  fit  into  each  other  and  com- 
bine together  to  produce  the  requisites  of  material  existence.  Every 
object  which  calls  forth  their  admiration  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
representing  the  different  labors  of  human  beings  for  one  another  as 
so  many  signs  of  mutual  love — which,  at  any  rate,  is  the  ideal  side  of 
conunerce.  And  with  this  idea  is  associated  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  child  to  take,  one  day,  its  own  share  in  the  common  woric 
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One  of  the  greatest  educational  problems  of  the  day  consists,  un- 
doubtedly, iu  finding  out  the  right  means  of  welding  the  material  life 
of  everynday  reality  with  the  higher,  spiritual  aims  which  stretch  out 
beyond  the  short  span  of  human  existence. 

We  are  approaching  an  age  in  which  physical  and  mental  work  will 
no  longer  go  on  side  by  side  in  complete  separation,  but  will  be  for 
each  individual  more  or  less  closely  bound  together.  Manual  labor  re- 
quires, every  day,  more  and  more  culture  and  insight  of  mind ;  science 
is  daDy  entering  into  more  intimate  fellowship  with  technical  and  in- 
dustrial works.  Perfect  health  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  is  only  con- 
ceivable if  all  the  powers  and  organs  are  set  in  activity,  and  a  threefold 
equal  division  of  exertion  is  therefore  necessary.  The  precise  mode  in 
which  this  reform  is  to  be  carried  out  matters  little,  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  young  generation  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  this  and  every 
other  demand  made  by  the  regenerating  ideas  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  calling  the  ideal  side  of  human 
nature  into  play  is  early  artistic  culture ;  and  nowadays,  when  art  and 
industry  may  be  almost  said  to  be  as  twin  sisters,  a  certain  amount  of 
this  culture  is  necessary  for  all  classes.  There  are  few  trades,  for  in- 
stance, that  do  not  require  some  knowledge  of  drawing.  Music,  too,  is 
penetrating  more  and  more  into  all  classes.  But  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  human  culture,  the  first  grounding  is  still  very  deficient, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  time  consequently  required  in  after  years 
in  order  to  arrive  at  even  a  small  degree  of  proficiency,  shuts  out  many, 
even  among  the  gifted,  from  these  arts. 

In  the  **  Mutter  und  Koselieder"-  we  find  sign-posts  pointing  in  this 
direction  also. 

THE  FINGEB  PIANOFORTB 

is  the  name  of  one  of  the  little  hand  exercises  in  which  the  fingers 
moving  up  and  down  represent  the  notes  of  the  piano,  and  the  accom- 
panying voice  gives  the  scale  and  exercises  on  the  different  intervals. 

Motto :    "  Baby  fain  would  catch  the  soimd 
Of  the  lovely  things  around. 
For  the  spirit  oft  can  hear 
Sounds  uncaught  by  mortal  ear. 
Early  teach  thy  darling  this, 
Wooldflt  thou  give  him  Joy  and  bliss."— ^Ime/ia  Cfumey, 

BONO. 

Now  a  carol  gay, 

We  on  our  fingers  play; 

As  each  finger  down  we  prea, 

Hear  the  tone  of  loveliness. 

12846       64821 
•La,  la,  la,  la,  la;  La,  la,  la,  la,  Uk 


•The  numben  represent  the  no^  and  their  intervals. 
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12     8     4 
La,  la,  la,  U; 

2346       5432 
La,  la,  la.  la;  La,  la,  la,  la; 

4     3     2     1 

'  ""I  **>  **i  '^'F 

6    3        2       12         8        2 
Baby's  hands  aro  small  and  weak; 

4    2       1*23        4  8 

'Tis  so  small  it  scarce  can  speak; 

2    2    4      3     5       3  4 

Yet  it  always  loves  to  play, 

2       3       4       2     1     32     1 
Singing  songs  the  live-loBg  day.— .<l«e/ia  Cfmmeif. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  songs  which  serve  to  awaken  and  cult  irate 
the  sense  of  hearing  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  Frobel  also  recom- 
mends little  glass  harmonicas  on  which  chords  and  simple  melodies  may 
be  played  to  chUdren.    The  chief  thing  always  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  all 
impressions  should  be  gentle  and  gradual,  and  that  no  discordant  noisy 
sounds  should  startle  the  sensitive  young  organs.    For  this  reason,  the 
harmonicas  used  by  Frobel  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
produce  soft  tones.    The  noisy  jingling  and  clapping  of  keys  and  other 
articles  with  which  children  are  wont  to  be  amused  in  the  nursery  does 
not  certainly  tend  to  the  development  of  a  musical  ear.     The  obnoxious 
articles  known  as  children's  rattles  might  also  with  advantage  be  re- 
placed by  some  more  melodious  instrument 

Children  are  generally  very  fond  themselves  of  trying  the  sounds  of 
different  objects,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  produce  melodious 
notes  for  them  with  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  different  qualities  of  sound  which  different  materials  produce.  A 
number  of  exercises  for  the  ear,  on  pieces  of  metal  and  other  materials^ 
have  already  been  introduced  into  schools  for  little  children  with  great 
success. 

But  here  again  the  first  music  lessons  should  be  learned  from  nature. 
In  this  great  school  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  to  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  and  water,  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the  buzzing 
of  the  insects.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  ''  Muiier  and  Kote- 
lieder  "  may  be  seen  in  close  proximity  to  a  player  seated  at  the  piano- 
forte, a  bird  singing  in  a  cage,  com  swayed  by  the  wind,  a  humming 
beetle,  and  a  buzzing  bee.  One  of  the  greatest  singers  of  modem 
times  (Jenny  Lind)  relates  that  her  musical  talent  first  showed  itself 
when  she  was  only  four  years  old,  by  her  habit  of  sitting  for  hours  at  a 
time,  as  if  chained  to  the  ground,  imitating  all  the  sounds  of  nature 
which  she  heard  around  her.  In  later  years  she  could  still  reproduce 
them  all,  down  to  the  buzzing  of  gnats  and  flies,  with  the  greatest  per- 
fection. Humanity,  in  like  manner,  made  its  first  musical  studies  in 
the  school  of  nature,  and  the  first  pipe  oonstmcted  of  reeds  senred  also 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  nature. 

By  the  connection  of  counting  with  mosieal  notes  the  ohild  soon 
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learns  to  perceive  the  analogy  between  number  and  sound,  and  the 
regularity  and  system  of  all  movement  forces  itself  on  him,  even  if  only 
as  an  indirect  impression. 

But  though  Frobel  would  have  children  surrounded  as  much  as 
possible  by  an  atmosphere  of  music  and  harmony,  it  is  very  far  from 
his  ideas  to  make  of  them  precocious  virtuosos,  or  to  give  them  a  one- 
sided musical  education,  such  as  hundreds  of  children  are  nowadays 
plagued  with,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  their  development. 

Song  must  precede  instrumental  music,  as  coming  more  easily  and 
naturally  to  the  child.  The  learning  of  notes,  which  is  always  a  tor- 
ment to  children,  can  be  got  over  without  any  trouble,  and  even  in 
play,  by  the  use  of  Frobel's  method.  This  consists  in  making  the 
children  mark  down  the  notes  as  they  sing  them  with  counters  of  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  (like  the  six  balls  of  Gift  I.),  on  a  large  ruled  sheet. 

The  value  of  the  notes  will  be  very  quickly  learned  by  means  of  liie 
large  cube  divided  into  eight  little  ones.  When  a  whole  note  has  to  be 
sung,  the  whole  cube  is  left  standing  before  the  child ;  for  two  half- 
notes  the  cube  is  divided  into  two  halves;  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
easier  and  more  simple  way  of  teaching  children  what  is  otherwise  so 
difficult  for  them  to  acquire,  viz.,  a  conception  of  the  value  of  notes. 
In  the  first  games  with  balls,  too,  the  chord  of  color  (two  primary  col- 
ors and  one  composite  one)  is  connected  with  the  musical  chord,  and 
there  are  other  exercises  of  the  same  kind. 

In  order  to  develop  the  ear  in  a  natural  manner  it  is  necessary,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  in  all  training,  to  begin  in  the  simplest  and  most  gradual 
way ;  the  little  exercises  for  the  finger-pianoforte  are  a  good  example  of 
the  right  mode  of  proceeding.  The  finger-practice  connected  with 
these,  and  the  hand-gymnastics  in  the  *'  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  gener- 
ally, are  by  no  means  useless  in  facilitating  the  mechanical  part  of  all 
instrumental  playing.  But  they  serve  also  to  direct  the  child's  atten- 
tion early  to  tJie  art  of  music,  and  to  stimulate  the  will  and  the  desire 
to  learn  it.  The  vocal  exercises  begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  child's 
life  should  be  continued  without  interruption,  unless  considerations  of 
health  make  it  impossible.  All  children,  even  musically  ungif  ted  ones, 
may  have  their  voices  and  ears  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is 
often  falsely  assumed  of  people  that  they  are  entirely  without  musical 
capacity,  whereas  their  deficiency  in  this  respect  arises  really  from  the 
lack  of  any  musical  culture  or  stimulus  in  their  childhood.  Musical 
geniuses  cannot  certainly  be  produced  by  cultivation  any  more  than 
geniuses  of  other  kinds;  but  every  soundly-constituted  child  can  be 
trained  to  a  certain  degree  of  musical  sensibility,  and  also  to  some  de- 
gree of  technical  proficiency.  And  it  is  most  important  that  all  chil- 
dren should  receive  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  musical  training,  in 
order  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  elevating  tastes,  they  may,  at 
least,  be  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  art  which  more  than  any 
oiher  rouses  the  higher  emotions  of  the  souL 
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should  be  made  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  children,  for  it  is  the 
art  in  which  they  may  the  most  easily  become  themselves  prodactire. 
There  is  scarcely  a  child  who  will  not  at  a  very  early  age  begin  to  draw 
shapes  in  the  sand  with  his  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  stick,  or  any  instru- 
ment that  comes  in  his  way ;  or  else  he  will  sketch  with  his  fingers  the 
outlines  of  tables,  chairs,  etc.  In  this  way  he  fixes  objects  more  easily 
in  his  memory. 

Frobel's  plan  for  assisting  the  child's  instinctiye  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion is  to  strew  some  sand  on  the  table,  or  on  a  wooden  board,  and  then 
to  guide  the  little  hand  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  tilings  in  the  room ; 
in  this  way  the  child's  eye  will  accustom  itself  to  compare  the  real  ob- 
jects with  the  outlines,  and  to  regard  the  picture  as  a  symbol  of  the 
object.    The  hieroglyphics  used  in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilization  to 
convey  ideas  were  nothing  more  than  outlines  of  things,  from  which  by 
degrees  letters  were  developed.    And  with  children,  too,  pictures  should 
precede  letters,  and  drawing  come  before  writing,  that  is  to  say,  outline 
drawing.    A  child's  eye  can  at  first  only  discern  the  outlines  of  things, 
not  the  filling  in  and  the  details.    In  the  drawings  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  too,  we  find  nothing  but  outlines,  and  those   generaUy 
straight  ones ;  there  is  very  little  attempt  at  curved  lines,  which  mark 
a  higher  development  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Frcibers  method  of  linear  drawing,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  oc- 
cupations in  Kindergarten,  exactly  meets  this  want,  and  enormously 
facilitates  the  right  apprehension  of  form,  size  and  number.     Before 
the  child  is  able  to  draw  with  a  pencil,  little  sticks  about  the  size  of 
lucifer  matches  are  given  to  it,  and  with  these  it  is  taught  to  lay  out 
the  principal  lines  of  different  objects.    In  this  way  its  mind  becomes 
stored  with  a  variety  of  shapes  and  images,  and  not  only  is  the  fonn- 
datiou  thus  laid  for  later  artistic  culture,  but,  still  more,  Frobel's  first 
principle  of  education  is  carried  out,  viz.,  <*  to  train  children  through 
the  encouragement  of  original  activity  to  become  themselves  creative 
beings."     His  oft-rei>eated  saying,  "  Let  it  be  our  aim  that  every  thought 
should  grow  into  a  deed,"  can  only  be  realized  by  humanity  if  indo- 
lence is  as  far  as  possible  suppressed  in  the  cradle.    The  fact  has  not 
hitherto  been  grasped  that  even  in  the  cradle  it  is  necessary  to  regulate 
activity ;  still  less  has  it  been  thought  possible  to  do  this.     Frobel's 
"  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  gives  the  clue  to  how  it  may  be  done,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  book  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  of 
his  system,  and  that  we  have  given  it  so  much  consideration. 

Children  should  not  be  content  with  merely  taking  in  and  thus  col- 
lecting in  their  minds  a  confused  mass  of  forms  and  images  which  re- 
main as  useless  as  dead  ballast.  The  impressions  that  are  received 
within  should  be  reproduced  without  This,  too,  is  what  the  child  it- 
self wishes  to  do,  only  it  lacks  the  means  and  the  power.  Any  one 
who  watches  children  looking  out  of  a  window  will  see  how  eagerly 
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theii  eyes  follow  the  people  and  animals  passing  in  the  street ;  how 
they  notice  every  little  detail  of  the  opposite  houses,  of  the  carriages 
and  horses,  of  the  dress  of  human  beings.  If  a  slate  should  chance  to 
be  at  hand  a.  few  strokes  drawn  on  it  will  serve  to  represent  houses, 
animals,  men  and  women,  etc.;  or  vivacious  children  will  try  to  imitate 
the  movements  they  observe.  The  imitative  instinct  is  the  first  spur 
to  activity.  But  even  suppose  the  child  to  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary materials — which  most  children  are  not — he  will  still  be  unable  to 
reproduce  the  objects  as  he  would  like  because  he  cannot  draw.  He 
will  soon  grow  tired  off  making  meaningless  lines  and  scratches,  and 
will  give  himself  up  to  staring  vaguely  out  into  the  street;  and  his 
mind  will  soon  become  so  inert  that  he  will  scarcely  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another. 

This  is  one  of  a  thousand  examples  of  the  little  help  and  encourage- 
ment that  is  given  to  childish  activity,  and  of  the  almost  systematic 
manner  in  which  natural  quickness  is  stifled,  and  indolence  allowed  to 
grow  into  habit  and  inclination.  Everlasting  cramming,  first  through 
the  eyes  and  ears,  then  through  the  understanding — learning,  endless 
learning,  is  almost  all  that  is  thought  of ;  doing  is  quite  an  unimportant 
matter  I  Frobel's  plan,  however,  is  quite  the  opposite  one ;  he  would 
have  nothing  seen  or  heard,  nothing  learned,  witliout  being  in  some  form 
or  other  given  out  again — reproduced — and  thus  made  the  individual 
property  of  the  recipient.  And  he  puts  before  us  the  means  of  culti- 
vating this  artistic  activity  both  by  early  training  in  drawing  and  also 
in  construction  of  all  sorts.  In  his  "  Menschen  Erziehung  "  he  says : 
'*  The  capacity  for  drawing  is  as  much  inborn  in  a  man  as  the  power 
of  speech,  for  word  and  symbol  belong  to  each  other  as  inseparably  as 
light  and  shade,  day  and  night,  body  and  soul." 

The  balance  between  productiveness  and  receptivity  is  at  present 
completely  upset,  and  requires  to  be  re-adjusted.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished when  Frobel's  method  has  become  recognized,  and  children  are 
taught  in  their  earliest  years  by  means  of  individual  experience  and 
production,  and  action  ^  made  the  foundation  and  the  constant  com- 
panion of  learning ;  when,  in  short,  children  are  made  to  act  according 
to  the  rules  of  morality  before  they  can  possibly  know  them ;  instead 
of  knowing  the  rules  without  being  able  to  act  according  to  them. 

With  the  help  of  the  above  examples  we  have  now  gone  through  the 
principal  relations  in  which  the  child  stands  to  human  society,  viz.,  his 
relations  to  the  family  and  household,  to  industry,  to  trade,  and  to  art 

By  means  of  the  exercises  of  which  we  have  given  examples  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  thought  are  called  into  play,  and  thus  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  later  study.  By  familiarizing  children  with  the  relations  of 
words,  number,  shape,  and  size  in  their  most  elementary  form,  and  by 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  causes  of  the  effects  perceived  by  them 
in  nature,  and  their  own  surroundings  (see  examples  in  **  Mutter  und 
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Koaelieder")  a  way  is  opened  up  for  the  later  study  of  scieuce  as  could 
not  possibly  be  otherwise  done  in  the  period  of  unconscious  existence. 
Nature,  Chat  is  to  say  the  whole  visible  world  and  the  impressions  it 
produces,  is  the  basis  of  all  science  and  all  thought,  the  first  awakener 
of  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Impressions  arouse  observation,  obsem- 
tion  brings  images  before  the  mind  and  induces  comparison,  and  from 
coinparisoua  i-esult  conclusions  and  judgment.  And  let  it  be  well  re- 
membered that  it  is  in  early  childhood  that  the  strongest  impressioDs 
are  produced  on  human  beings.  Agriculture  and  the  care  of  animals 
were  considered  under  the  head  of  relations  to  nature. 

And  now  will  auy  one  stiU  ask,  **  What  does  all  this  matter  to  the 
young  child  who  understands  nothing  whatever  about  the  relations  of 
human  life  ?  "  Will  mothers  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  meaning  of 
nursery-rhymes  and  games  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as  children 
are  amused  by  them  ? 

Those  who  still  think  in  this  way  have  certainly  not  grasped  the 
leading  idea  of  Frobel's  educational  theory,  viz.,  that   childhood,  as 
embryo  humanity,  must  express  one  and  the  same  nature  in  all  its 
stages  of  development,  however  great  the  difference  in  degree  of  devel- 
opment and  in  mode  of  expression.    The  child  is  the  embryo  man,  i.  e^ 
is  destined  to  attain  to  conscious  existence.    Whatever  human  society 
has  given  birth  to  in  tlie  course  of  its  development  must  have  existed 
in  embryo  in  its  infancy — States  and  Churches,  and  all  the  institutions 
and  organizations  of  civilized  life.    These  all  appeared  at  first  in  the 
crudest  possible  shapes — in  fact  in  childish  shapes;  and  childhood  in 
its  '^  unconscious  actions  "  can  do  no  more  than  express  these  begin- 
nings of  human  existence,  just  as  all  young  animals  exhibit  in  their 
gambols  the  mode  of  life  of  their  tribe. 

Children,  of  course,  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  ^^MutUr  und  Koselieder"  but  the  games  and  rhymes  produce  on 
them  impressions  which  rouse  them  to  observation  of  their  surround- 
ings. Children  will  always  be  receiving  impressions  of  some  sort  which 
it  is  the  business  of  education  so  to  regulate  that  they  may  contribute 
to  right  and  natural  development. 

If  this  theory  of  the  necessary  continuity  between  the  life  of  child- 
hood and  that  of  manhood  be  not  accepted,  and  the  consequent  logic  of 
making  the  first  instinctive  utterances  the  starting-point  of  education, 
Frobel's  system  must  of  course  lose  all  its  signification,  and  his  ideas 
seem  very  far-fetched  and  void  of  all  connection  with  such  little  simple 
games  as  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  and  many  other  books  of  the 
kind  contain.  Neither  in  such  a  case  can  there  be  any  question  of  a 
plan  of  education  proceeding  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  the 
child's  life ;  for  if  the  beginning  of  life  does  not  correspond  to  the 
end — if  nature,  speaking  through  the  child's  instinctive  utterances, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  this  matter — we  are  left  ?nthout  any 
tain  guide  at  all,  or  any  starting-point. 
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XI.      THE  child's  FIBST  BELATIONS  TO  GOD. 

Froebel's  principle,  that  whatever  is  evolved  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  any  human  being  is  inherent  in  the  human  race  and 
has  its  root  in  inborn  dispositions,  is  also  applicable  with  regard  to 
man's  relations  to  the  highest  Being.  The  belief  in  Grod,  in  the  Divine, 
is  also  inborn,  intuitive,  and  can  be  developed  in  every  child.  As  all 
spiritual  development,  all  consciousness,  has  to  be  evolved  from  dim, 
undefined  feelings  and  sensations,  so  is  it  with  the  consciousness  of  God. 
But,  also,  as  no  faculty  whatever  can  be  developed  without  stimulus 
from  outside  and  without  appropriate  means,  so  with  respect  to  belief 
in  Grod  there  must  come  both  to  humanity  and  to  childhood  some  com- 
munication, some  revelation  from  without,  which  shall  convert  the 
unconscious  yearnings  into  conscious  apprehension,  supply  a  channel 
for  the  feelings,  and  give  a  definite  form  to  the  vague  intuitive  faith. 

But  how  can  God  reveal  Himself  to  the  young  child  ?  Is  this  possible 
in  the  first  years  of  life  ?  It  may  truly  be  said  that ''  childish  uncon- 
sciousness is  rest  in  Grod,"  it  is  inseparableness  from  God.  But  that 
which  is  inseparable  from  ourselves  cannot  become  objective  to  us,  for 
we  cannot  place  opposite  and  outside  us  what  is  part  of  U3.  The  child 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  himself — ^is  not  as  yet  a  personality ;  he  is 
one  with  all  tlfat  surrounds  him  and  that  he  is  related  to.  Hence 
Frobel  says,  *'  The  child  is  at  unity  with  nature,  with  mankind,  and 
with  God."  He  lives  still,  as  it  were,  in  Paradise,  as  in  the  age  before 
discord  had  entered  the  world,  before  there  was  division  between  man's 
outward  and  inward  nature.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  have  anything 
like  religion,  for  the  essence  of  religion  is  striving  after  union  with 
God,  and  we  do  not  strive  after  that  which  we  already  possess.  But  at 
the  moment  when  the  child  first  sins  against  what  is  good,  that  is, 
against  God,  the  unconscious  union  ceases,  and  division  or  discord 
begins. 

With  nothing  and  nobody  in  the  visible  world  is  the  child  so  closely 
united  as  with  its  mother,  and  therefore  Frobel  gives  as  motto  to  one 
of  the  little  games  in  the  '*  Mutter  und  Koselieder  **  (the  one  called 
Kinder  ohne  Harm\  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  represents 
a  mother  praying  by  the  side  of  her  sleeping  children : 

"  Believe  that  by  the  good  that's  in  thy  mind 

Thy  child  to  good  will  early  be  inclined; 

By  every  noble  thought  with  which  thy  heart  is  fired. 

Thy  child's  young  soul  will  surely  be  Ixispired. 

And  canst  thou  any  better  gift  bestow, 

Than  union  with  the  Eternal  one  to  know ?" 

The  mother's  moods  communicate  themselTes  instinctiyely  to  the 
child:  for  instance,  she  is  frightened  by  something,  and  the  child, 
without  knowing  the  cause  of  her  alanu,  at  once  takes  fright  also. 
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This  immediate  rapport  and  connection  between  them  shows  itself  in 
the  most  different  ways,  and  is  at  any  rate  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  influence  which  the  mother's  moral  dispositions  and  affections  exer- 
cise on  her  infant  even  before  its  birth.  In  like  manner  may  the 
mother's  piety  afEoct  the  character  of  her  child  both  before  and  after 
its  birth. 

'*  The  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  important  part 
of  the  training  of  children,"  says  Frdbel,  'V consists  in  the  development 
of  tlieir  inner  and  higher  life  of  feeling  and  of  soul,  fronl  whicli  springs 
all  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  mankind ;  in 
short,  the  religious  life,  the  life  that  is  at  one  with  God  in  feeling,  in 
thought,  and  in  action.  When  and  where  does  this  life  begin  ?  It  is 
as  with  the  seeds  in  spring :  they  remain  long  hidden  under  the  earth 
before  they  become  outwardly  yisible.  It  is  as  with  the  stars  of  heaven, 
which  astronomers  tell  us  have  shone  for  ages  in  space  ere  their  light 
has  fallen  on  our  eyes. 

We  know  not,  then,  when  and  where  this  religious  development,  this 
process  of  reunion  with  God,  first  begins  in  the  child.  If  we  are  over- 
hasty  with  our  care  and  attention  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  with 
the  seedling  which  is  exposed  too  early  and  directly  to  the  sun's  heat, 
or  to  the  moisture  of  rain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  behindhand, 
the  consequences  will  be  equally  fataL 

What  then  must  education  do  ?  It  must  proceed  as  gently  and  gradu- 
ally as  possible,  and  in  this  respect,  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  develop- 
ment, work  first  only  through  general  influences.  As  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition  is  healthily  or  injuriously  affected  by  the  bailness  or 
goodness  of  the  air  which  it  breathes,  so  will  the  religious  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  determine  its  religious  development. 

Example  does  not  work  only  like  so  many  facts  or  actions  inciting 
to  imitation :  quite  young  children  cannot  understand  these  facts ;  as 
such,  they  have  no  relation  to  them  and  no  meaning  for  thetn,  and  in 
most  cases  they  are  not  able  to  imitate  them.  But  the  character  of 
their  surroundings  will  act,  as  it  were,  magnetically  upon  them,  the 
influence  of  moods  and  affections  will  pass  directly  into  their  souls. 

How,  then,  at  this  tender  age  can  religious  feelings  be  cultivated  ? 
Music  will  always  find  its  way  to  the  himaan  spirit,  and  will  prodaoe 
impressions  even  on  quite  little  children.  Children,  savages,  and, 
indeed,  all  uncultivated  human  beings,  are  much  more  easily  moved  to 
cheerfulness  by  lively  music,  and  to  earnestness  by  serious  music,  than 
are  more  reasonable  and  thinking  people,  who  do  not  give  themselves 
up  to  every  passing  impression.  Divine  service  without  music  would 
be  very  cold  and  barren.  Almost  every  one  must  occasionally  have 
experienced  the  power  of  fine  church  music,  or  of  the  simplest  choral 
on  an  organ,  to  rouse  him  out  of  even  the  most  irreligious  mood,  or  to 
stir  in  him  a  spirit  of  devotion.  And  in  the  same  way  influences  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  young  children  which  shall  at  any  rate  coires- 
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pond  to  their  dim  innate  sensations,  which  are  the  precursors  of 
religious  devotion.  Frobel  recommends  mothers  to  sing  choral  melo- 
dies to  their  children  on  their  going  to  sleep  and  on  their  awakening. 
To  sing  children  to  sleep  is  already  a  universal  custom,  but  there  should 
be  a  more  frequent  use  of  sacred  music,  in  singing  or  in  playing  on  an 
instrument,  such  as  the  harmonica,  which  Frobel  recommends. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  music  comes  that  of  gesture  and  expression, 
the  earliest  of  all  languages,  and,  therefore,  that  which  appeals  most 
readily  to  children.  Gesture  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  soul's  mood ; 
animals,  savages,  and  children,  who  are  incapable  alike  of  dissimulation 
and  of  self-control,  invariably  make  use  of  this  language.  Frobel  would 
have  the  gesture  which  is  expressive  of  inward  collectedness,  viz.,  the 
folding  of  the  hands,  applied  to  children  when  going  off  to  sleep— as 
soon,  that  is  to  say,  as  their  little  hands  are  capable  of  the  action. 
Prayer  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  inner  gatliering  up  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  demands  the  deepest  concentration  of  spirit,  and 
the  outward  symbol  or  gesture  of  folding  together  the  hands,  which  are 
now  no  longer  to  be  occupied  with  external  things,  is  in  true  correspon- 
dence with  the  inner  meaning.  And  here  again  Frdbel's  theory  of  the 
analogy  between  physical  and  spiritual  activity  is  borne  out. 

At  first  the  mother  should  pray  at  her  children's  bedside  as  they  go 
to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  they  themselves  can  speak  they  should  repeat 
the  prayers  after  her.  But  if  this  exercise  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  parrot-like  repetition  without  understanding,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  concentrate  its  spirit,  and  the  words  of  the  prayers  must  be  in 
close  relation  to  the  child's  experiences  and  feelings.  The  mother 
should  be  able  to  draw  out  these  feelings.  She  should  recapitulate  to 
him,  for  instance,  when  he  is  lying  in  his  little  bed,  and  all  around  is 
quiet  and  peaceful,  the  pleasures  and  the  blessings  which  he  has 
enjoyed  during  the  day,  and  excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  his  happiness,  and  finally 
lead  his  mind  up  in  thankfulness  to  the  great  Giver  from  whom  all 
good  things  come.  In  such  a  mood  as  this,  the  simple  words,  <*Dear 
Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee  I "  will  be  a  real  prayer. 

If  the  child  has  been  guilty  of  any  naughtiness  during  the  day  the 
recapitulation  of  all  the  little  events  of  the  day  will  help  him  to  detect 
how  he  came  to  commit  the  fault,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  The 
sorrow  expressed  by  his  parents  at  his  naughtiness  will  make  him 
unhappy,  and  when  the  mother  says:  *<You  have  grieved  us,  your 
parents,  very  much,  but  you  have  grieved  your  Heavenly  Father  much 
more ;  you  must  pray  to  Him  for  forgiveness,  and  ask  Him  to  help  yon 
to  be  a  better  child,"  the  childish  petition  for  forgiveness  will  be  a  true 
prayer,  a  real  motion  of  the  spirit  Frobel  relates  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
a  boy  of  five  years  old,  that  as  one  evening  he  (Frobel)  was  saying  his 
prayers  with  him,  the  boy  asked  him  to  repeat  another  prayer,  in  which 
were  the  words,  "  when  I  am  naughty,  forgive  me,  etc.,'*  and  that  when 
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he  came  to  this  passage,  the  child's  voice  trembled,  and  became  scanty 
iutelligible,  thus  showing  plainly  that  he  was  conscious  of  some  naugh- 
tiness committed  during  the  day. 

If  only  more  pains  were  taken  in  education  to  cultivate  the  right  and 
sensitive  feelings  of  children,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  put  out  of  tune  the 
pure  tone  of  their  conscience,  how  great  might  be  the  gain  to  morality  1 

There  is  scarcely  any  way  in  which  greater  harm  may  be  done  than 
by  allowing  the  holy  name  of  God  to  be  desecrated  on  children's  lips 
through  meaningless  babbling,  as  in  the  mechanical  repetition  of 
prayers  learned  by  rote,  which  is  part  of  the  order  of  the  day  for  children, 
it  is  hoped  that  children  will  be  made  pious  in  this  way,  but  the  very- 
opposite  result  is  produced,  for  it  becomes  a  habit  with  them  to  aj^proach 
their  Maker  through  outward  forms  only,  without  that  inner  uplifting 
of  the  soul,  that  outpouring  of  the  heart  before  God,  which  alone  con- 
stitute true  and  effectual  prayer. 

Modern  charitable  institutions,  those  especially  in  which  the  reli^ 
ious  element  is  made  the  principal  one,  fail  most  lameutably  in  this 
respect.  All  reasonable  people  are  fully  aware  that  Bible  history,  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Catechism,  and  all  dog- 
mas whatsoever,  are  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  six.  Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  such 
institutions  all  these  subjects  are  taught  to  young  children,  and  though 
it  is  true  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  them  in  a  childlike  manner, 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  realized  that  in  no  form  whatever  can  they 
be  made  intelligible  to  young  children. 

The  idea  which — most  often  unconsciously — ^lies  at  the  root  of  this 
practice  is  that  the  relations  of  the  human  race  to  God,  and  to  the 
highest  things,  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  historical  sequence 
(that  of  a  monotheistic  philosophy,  moreover,  be  it  noted)  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  his  redemption  by  Christian  truth.  That  in  thig 
way  the  child  will  become  acquainted  with  the  continuity  of  human 
development  in  the  past  and  the  present  And  all  this  must  be  done 
because  the  detielopment  of  children  carresponds  to  the  development  o/the  Au- 
man  race. 

Now  this  is  the  very  idea,  as  has  over  and  over  again  been  pointed 
out,  which  forms  the  pivot  of  Frobel's  whole  system ;  but  he  has  dis- 
covered a  system  by  means  of  which  the  child  is  prepared  for  fature 
understanding  of  religion,  and  by  which  his  own  religious  feelings  are 
awakened.  And  this  is  all  that  is  possible  in  early  childhood  1  In* 
stead  of  presenting  children,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  a  oom* 
pletely  formulated  system  of  truth,  Frobel  aims  at  awakening  and 
cultivating  their  organs,  so  that  with  the  help  of  fitly  corresponding 
impressions  from  without,  religious  belief  and  aspirations  may  grow 
and  develop  in  their  souls ;  in  no  other  way  can  religion  ever  bennne  a 
real  possession,  a  distinct  and  living  conviction. 

I  once  heard  Frobel  say :  <'  If  the  Creator  of  the  world  were  to  say 
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to  me,  *  Come  here,  and  I  will  show  to  you  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  you  shall  learn  from  me  how  everything  hangs  together  and 
works ; '  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grain  of  sand  were  to  say,  <  I  will 
show  you  how  I  came  into  existence,'  I  should  ask  of  tlie  Creator  to  let 
me  rather  go  to  the  grain  of  sand,  and  learn  the  process  of  development 
from  my  own  observation.*' 

In  these  words  Frobel's  deepest  conviction  is  expressed,  that  it  is  only 
by  his  own  individual  activity  and  exertions,  rising  gradually  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  that  man  himself  can  be  developed. 

It  is  high  time  verily  that  religion  should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  inalienable  property  of  each  human  being,  as,  indeed,  beseems  the 
full-grown  and  conscious  soul,  if  the  irreligiousness  of  our  day  is  not  to 
increase  and  spread.  And  whence  springs  this  want  of  religion  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  human  beings  bring  with  them  out 
of  their  childhood  nothing  more  than  a  religion  learned  by  rote,  which, 
owing  to  the  want  of  understanding  of  its  dogmas,  kills  instead  of  giv- 
ing life. 

One  example  from  a  pauper  institution  out  of  hundreds  that  might 
be  given  will  here  suffice  to  show  that  children  do  not  understa.nd  the 
religious  instruction  that  is  imparted  to  them. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  and  the  festival  was  being  cel- 
ebrated, as  usual,  with  a  Christmas-tree.  The  children  were  all  assem- 
bled together,  and  a  considerable  number  of  parents  and  of  patrons  of 
the  institution  were  also  present.  After  the  customary  singing  out  of 
hymn-books  little  adapted  to  the  children's  capacity,  stories  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Xhrist,  of  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  etc.,  were  related  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  printed  questions  were  asked  them  to  which  they  gave 
answers  learned  by  heart.  Then  a  little  girl  of  five  years  old  was 
mounted  on  a  chair  to  represent  the  mistress,  and  a  learned  disputa- 
tion, got  up  by  heart,  was  carried  on  between  her  and  the  other  chil- 
dren, in  which  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  proofs  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  sinfulness  of  human 
nature,  etc.,  etc.,  were  discussed.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  I  asked 
a  child  of  four  years  old,  whose  birthday  we  were  celebrating,  and 
received  at  once  the  answer,  <<  I  don't  know."  I  then  asked  the  same 
question  of  a  child  of  six,  who  answered  doubtfully,  **  My  birthday, 
mother's  birthday,"  and  seemed  trying  to  guess  whose  birthday  it  could 
be.  To  a  variety  of  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  which  they  had 
just  been  hearing  and  talking  about,  which  I  asked  of  the  elder  chil- 
dren, the  answer,  **  1  don't  know,"  was  almost  always  given  with  great 
inquiring  eyes  ;  or  else  something  so  utterly  wide  of  the  mark  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  they  understood  nothing  at  all  of  what  had  been  said. 
During  the  whole  proceedings  the  children  were  either  half  asleep,  or 
else  restless  and  inattentive,  and  taken  up  with  admiration  of  the 

Christmas-tree  and  its  load  of  pretty  things.    We  shall  have  a  word  or 

44 
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two  to  say  later,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Frobel  would  have  this 
festival  turned  to  account  for  children. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  do  not  intend  to  find  fault  with  such  of 
the  hymns,  narratives  and  prayers  used  in  these  institutions  as  are 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  children.  To  all  such 
Frobel  has  given  a  place  in  his  Kindergartens. 

Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  criticise  this  or  that  tone  of  religious 
thought  which  may  give  its  color  to  education,  but  simply  to  draw  at^ 
tentiou  to  the  unnatural  mode  of  proceeding  as  contrasted  with  Frobel'i 
thoroughly  natural  system. 

The  most  striking  proof  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  sensible  mothers  who  have  either  thought  for  then^ 
selves  or  been  gifted  with  a  strong  and  true  educational  instinct,  have 
long  acted  on  a  similar  one.  Were  it  not  that  such  mothers  form  a 
very  decided  minority,  Frobel's  instructions  might  be  considered  super- 
fluous. But  no  more  than  in  the  political  world  one  would  think  of 
assuming  that  a  few  good  sovereigns  and  reigns  made  laws  and  cousti- 
tutiuns  unnecessary,  can  a  few  rational  and  gifted  mothers  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  principles  and  methods  of  education.  ^Vherever 
unerring  management  or  administration,  and  universal  application  is 
in  question,  the  thinking,  conscious  mind  must  draw  up  a  code  of  rules ; 
a  right  code  for  education  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  deducing  from  the 
nature  and  character  of  children  a  systematic  plan  capable  of  applies 
tion  in  all  directions. 

No  psychologist  has  yet  made  the  child's  soul  the  subject  of  such 
profound  research  as  has  Frobel,  nor  so  closely  drawnJJie  parallel  be- 
tween the  childhood  of  the  individual  and  that  of  humanity ;  it  is  due 
to  him,  therefore,  that  even  the  smallest  details  should  not  be  cast  aside 
as  useless  rubbish  until  their  inner  meaning  and  principles  have  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

In  considering  the  first  relations  of  the  child  to  nature  we  pointed 
out  how  the  impressions  and  the  observation  of  nature  should  lead  him 
up  to  the  Creator.  In  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Child's  Utterances,** 
we  glanced  at  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  religious  awaken- 
ing of  the  child  and  that  of  infant  humanity.  By  all  the  impressioni 
that  come  to  him  through  nature,  whether  pleasing  or  terrifying,  de- 
lightful or  awe-inspiring,  the  undeveloped  human  being  is  immistaka- 
bly  pointed  to  a  Higher  Power  on  which  his  existence  depends.  The 
language  of  nature  responds  to  that  inner  yearning  of  the  soul  which 
compels  man  to  search  for  the  Author  of  his  own  being  and  of  every- 
thing that  he  perceives  around  him.  This  acknowledgment  (at  first 
only  a  vague  foi-eboding)  of  God  as  the  Creator,  or  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  visible  world,  must  not  only  precede  the  recognition  of  God 
in  the  historical  development  of  humanity,  it  must  also  be  ezperienoad 
by  the  child.    Children  have  no  point  of  comparison  whereby  to  coih 
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nect  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  creation  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator.  Neither  are  the  unaided  impressions  which  they  receive  for 
themselves  from  the  free  life  of  nature  sufficient.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  led  to  know  God  as  Creator  is  through  their  own  oc- 
cupations in  nature,  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  a  miniature 
scale — in  short,  through  personal  activity  ind  experiences,  as  humanity 
in  the  beginning  of  its  existence  found  out  God. 

The  following  example  taken  from  a  Kindergarten  will  help  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning.  Two  little  girls  of  four  and  five  years  old  shared 
between  them  a  floweivbed  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  this  bed  they, 
like  the  rest  of  the  children,  had  sown  a  few  peas  and  beans.  Day  by 
day  they  would  grub  up  the  earth  with  their  little  hands  in  order  to 
see  why  the  seeds  did  not  come  up.  With  disconsolate  faces  they  used 
to  look  at  their  little  neighbors'  beds,  where  tiny  green  seedlings  were 
seen  peeping  above  the  ground.  It  was  explained  to  them  that  if  they 
wished  for  the  same  result  in  their  beds  they  must  leave  off  raking  up 
the  earth  and  wait  patiently  for  the  seeds  to  germinate.  And  now  on 
their  daily  visits  to  their  gardens  the  children  might  be  seen  exercising 
patience  and  self-control,  while  refraining  from  grubbing  the  earth  up. 
At  last  one  morning  they  were  found  kneeling  down  by  their  flower- 
beds and  gazing  with  wonder  and  delight  at  a  few  little  green  blades. 

This  process  of  the  vegetable  world  had  already  gone  on  frequently 
under  their  eyes,  but  hitherto  unnoticed  by  them,  because  they  them- 
selves had  not  taken  the  x)ersonal  part  in  it  of  sowing  and  watching. 
It  cannot  be  often  enough  repeated  that  in  early  childhood  nothing 
will  make  a  lasting  impression  in  which  the  child  itself  does  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  take  an  active  part,  in  which  its  hands  are  not  more 
or  less  brought  into  play.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  Frobel's 
hand-gynmastics  are  of  such  importance.  Children  always  require 
practical  demonstration,  material  proof,  to  enable  them  to  apprehend 
abstract  truth.  The  truth  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  abstract  and 
spiritual ;  scientific  truths  proved  by  physical  experiments  must  still  be 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  although  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes. 
The  more  truths  of  every  kind  are  presented  to  children  in  a  corporeal 
or  symbolic  form,  so  much  the  greater  will  their  power  of  spiritual  or 
abstract  apprehension  be  in  after  years,  for  they  will  have  vivid  images 
in  their  minds,  and  not  merely  a  stock  of  statements  learned  by  heart 
Again  and  again  we  must  repeat  that  in  early  childhood  all  instruction 
which  is  conveyed  solely  in  words  is  as  good  as  thrown  away.  The 
human  mind  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development  must  have  concrete 
demonstration ;  ideas  must  be  presented  to  it  in  visible  images. 

The  universal  mind  of  humanity  developed  itself  in  like  manner. 
Before  understanding  and  learning  could  extend  to  details  and  thus 
become  exact  science,  it  was  necessary  that  the  influences  of  the  sur- 
rounding world  should  awaken  general  conceptions,  which  reproduced 
themselves  outwardly  in  broad-featured  pictures  and  forms,  and  in  the 
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whole  mode  of  existence ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  allegorical  "world  of 
gods  and  demi-gods,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana. 
Not  till  the  mind  of  Iiumanity  had  matured  itself  could  it  grasp  the 
pure  al>stract  idea  of  the  universal,  of  God  in  the  soul  and  in  truth. 

The  two  children  at  their  flower-bed  found  themselTes  face  to  face 
with  a  wonder  of  nicture ;  only  yesterday  there  was  nothing  visible, 
and  to-day  numbers  of  little  green  leaves  were  sprouting  above  the 
ground.  The  following  dialogue  ensued:  "You  see,  now  that  you 
have  waited  patiently,  the  seeds  have  come  up;  or  was  it  you  who 
made  them  grow  ?  "  The  children  exclaim  "  No  I "  "  Who,  then,  has 
done  it  ?  '*  "  The  good  God."  "  Yes,  the  good  God  made  the  sun 
shine  so  that  the  earth  became  warm,  and  warmed  the  seeds  ;  and  then 
lie  sent  dew  and  rain  to  soften  the  earth,  and  the  soft,  *damp  earih 
softened  the  hard  seeds  so  that  the  little  germs  could  push  their  way 
out — its  you  saw  had  happened  to  several  of  those  that  you  took  up  out 
of  the  ground.  The  good  God  has  done  this  to  give  yon  pleasure,  as 
He  does  in  so  many  other  ways.  Will  you  not  try  to  give  II im  pleas- 
ure, too  ?  How  can  you  do  it  ?  "  The  children  answered,  "  If  we  are 
very  good,"  and  the  youngest  one  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
conviction,  "  I  will  do  something  to  please  God !  " 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  children  were  employed  in  plaiting  strips 
of  colored  paper,  and  one  after  another  mentioned  the  names  of  tlie 
people  for  whom  their  works  of  art  were  intended,  tills  little  one  re- 
plied to  my  question,   for  whom  was  hers  destined,  **  I    am   going 
to  give  mine  to  God ! "     However  trifling  this  incident  may  seem  it 
was  an  entirely  spontaneous  expression  of  child-nature,  and  serves  to 
show  how  easily  the  higher  emotions  may  be  awakened  in  children  by 
means  of  material  facts.     For  the  development  of  religion  the  teaching 
of  visible  phenomena  must  come  before  that  of  words ;    the  Creator 
must  first  reveal  Himself  in  His  visible  works  before  He  can  be  appre- 
hended as  the  invisible  God  of  our  spirits. 

The  majority  of  children,  especially  in  pauper  institutions,  are  never 
encouraged  to  observe  nature,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  have  a  chance  of 
receiving  impressions  from  nature ;  would  it  not  contribute  far  more  to 
their  religious  development  to  take  them  out  into  the  fields  and  lanes,  or 
even  only  into  a  garden,  and  show  them  the  Creator  in  His  works,  than 
to  wear}'  them  with  histories  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  all 
such  narratives  and  instruction  as  it  is  customary  to  present  to  children, 
even  in  some  of  their  games  ? 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  earliest  years  of  childhood.  A 
little  later  on  it  is  desirable  to  teach  children  so  much  of  the  Bible 
history  as  is  suited  to  their  capacity ;  and  this  is  done  in  Eindergartena 

But  until  they  can  form  for  themselves  some  conception  of  what 
history  is,  viz.,  a  continuous  series  of  events  in  human  life  (both  of 
individuals  and  nations),  until  then  nothing  more  most  be  communi- 
cated to  them  from  the  history  of  mankind  than  broad  simple  imcU 
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which  are  in  direct  affinity  with  their  powers  of  observation.  As  with 
their  affections  so  with  their  understanding,  they  can  only  start  from 
themselves;  every  thing  outside  them  must  be  associated  with  their  own 
experiences ;  their  own  little  past  history  with  the  events  that  mark  it 
is  the  only  standard  they  can  go  by.  But  this  must  be  made  objective 
for  them — they  must  see  it  represented  in  pictures,  and  we  must  make 
clear  to  tliem  their  relations  to  events  and  objects. 

This  it  is  that  Frobel  aims  at  in  his  <'  Mutter  und  Koselieder,**  which 
he  intended  to  be  the  first  Story  and  History  Book  for  children — i.  «., 
the  history  of  their  own  short  past.  The  illustrations  contain  scenes 
which  occur  in  the  life  of  almost  every  child — or,  at  any  rate,  will  occur 
if  FrobePs  system  be  followed.  As,  for  instance,  a  child  catches  sight 
of  a  weather-cock ;  it  is  put  into  its  bath  ;  it  feeds  the  chickens ;  picks 
flowers;  looks  at  a  bird's-nest;  watches  different  handicrafts;  x>l2ky8 
the  hand-games  with  its  brothers  and  sisters,  or  little  friends ;  sings 
little  songs  or  draws  pictures  in  the  sand ;  its  mother  prays  by  its  bed* 
side ;  takes  it  out  shopping  with  her,  etc.,  etc. 

The  history  of  a  child*s  own  little  life  is  easily  fastened  on  to  these 
and  such  like  pictorial  representations.  '*  That's  a  picture  of  you,"  one 
may  say  to  him :  **  there  you  are  going  with  your  mother  to  see  a  bird's- 
nest,  or  a  poor  woman,  or  the  coahnan  in  the  wood ; "  and  so  forth. 
The  most  marked  features  of  the  child's  life,  which,  according  to  Fro- 
bel's  idea,  should  be  fixed  in  the  mother's  mind,  must  be  woven  into 
the  pictures.  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  little  events,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  all  the  people  and  things  known  to  the 
child,  find  their  place,  and  in  which  constant  reference  is  made  to  God's 
fatherly  love  and  care,  will  give  the  child,  by  degrees,  a  picture,  on  a 
scale  suited  to  his  powers  of  apprehension,  of  the  little  bit  of  life  that 
lies  behind  him. 

**  Let  a  clear  picture  of  their  past  lives,"  says  Frobel,  "  be  given  to 
children,  let  them  learn  to  see  themselves  mirrored  in  it,  and  when  they 
are  grown  up  the  light  which  illumines  the  way  behind  them  will  help 
them  to  see  clearly  the  road  that  lies  before  them ;  childhood  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  connected  part  of  all  the  rest  of  life,  and  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  humanity  and  of  its  connection  with  the  rest 
of  history  will  be  possible." 

In  this  manner  there  will  be  a  real  progression  from  the  near  to  the 
distant  The  child's  mind  will  easily  pass  on  from  it«  own  little  history 
and  that  of  its  family  and  surroundings  to  the  history  of  its  nation, 
which  must  first  be  presented  to  it  in  its  broadest  facts,  embodied  in 
single  marked  personalities.  Not  imtil  the  mind  has  been  led  out  of 
the  present,  first  into  its  own  past  and  then  into  that  of  its  race  and 
people,  will  it  be  in  any  measure  prepared  to  be  introduced  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  childhood  of  humanity  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Children  can  quite  well  wait  till  they  are  eight  or  nine  years 
old  to  begin  this  study. 
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^liat  other  idea  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  this  more  or  less  traditional 
custom  of  making  sacred  history  the  principal  subject  of  instruction  in 
childhood,  than  that  of  connecting  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation  first 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  then  with  that  of  one  nation— 
the  Israelites  ?  But  even  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  child*s  soul  to  which  these  universal  ideas  and  truths,  graduaDy 
laid  hold  of  by  the  human  race,  correspond,  the  events  of  a  distant  past, 
which,  however  much  affinity  they  may  have  with  the  child's  nature, 
because  themselves  the  outcomes  of  a  childish  age,  appear,  neverthe- 
less, in  unfamiliar  form  and  garb— these  events,  I  say,  cannot  be  made 
in  the  least  intelligible  to  children  until  their  mental  capacities  are  so 
far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  compare  unfamiliar  facts  with  those 
that  are  familiar  to  them  in  their  surroundings.     The  fact  is,  that 
without  giving  the  matter  any  thought,  people  assume  an  inner  con- 
scious  life  in  the  young  child  which  is  impossible  at  this  early  period 
of  existence.    But  this  inner  life  must,  little  by  little,  be  called  forth, 
in  order  that  in  it  the  child  may  find  the  point  of  cofttact  between  him- 
self and  the  history  of  his  race,  in  which  the  Divine  revelation  is  pre- 
eminently embodied.     This  revelation  must  have  appealed  to  the  soul 
of  the  child  itself  before  the  most  important  point  of  contact  with  the 
universe  can  be  felt. 

The  moment  of  such  an  inner  revelation  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
a  holy  shower  of  emotions,  which  cannot  be  called  up  at  will,  and 
which  is  generally  hidden  from  every  eye.  An  influence  of  nature,  a 
great  joy,  or  the  first  anguish  of  the  soul,  a  look,  a  word,  a  mere  noth- 
ing, will  often  recall  it,  and  it  disappears  again  like  lightning ;  but  the 
impression  has  been  made,  the  Divine  revelation  has  taken  shape  in  the 
child's  soul.  For  example,  a  child  of  three  years  old  who  was  being 
ill-used  by  its  nurse  wanted  to  complain  to  its  mother,  but  the  latter 
being  absent  the  child  exclaimed :  **  Father  in  heaven,  tell  her  1 "  This 
was,  perhaps,  its  first  cry  for  help  to  God.  The  injustice  of  man  drives 
the  human  soul  to  seek  a  higher  refuge. 

All  that  education  can  do  in  this  respect  is  to  furnish  opportunities 
and  means  of  preparation  for  this  sacred  moment,  and  to  see  that  its 
impression  be  not  effaced.  For  this  purpose  Frobel's  educational  sys- 
tem, the  beginnings  of  which  are  contained  in  the  ^^  Mutter  und  Ko$e- 
Ueder"  is  specially  adapted;  there  is  scarcely  a  single  song  in  the  book 
which  does  not,  indirectly,  at  any  rate,  point  to  God  as  the  all-loving 
and  all-protecting  father.  The  child's  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
natures  are  all  fused  in  one,  and  must,  therefore,  be  nourished  with 
food  suited  to  this  threefold  nature. 

The  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  for  instance,  makes  use  of  the  game 
Brod  Oder  Kuchen  backen  "  Baking  bread  or  cakes,**  in  the  following 
sense.  When  the  child  goes  through  the  action  of  baking  he  is  told 
that  the  baker  cannot  bake  the  bread  unless  the  miller  has  ground  the 
flour ;  that  the  miller  cannot  grind  the  flour  unless  the  farmer  brings 
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him  corn,  and  that  the  farmer  will  not  have  any  com  unless  God  makes 
it  grow,  etc.  Every  little  incident  can  be  used  to  refer  all  things  to 
(xod  as  their  first  cause. 

Yes,  every  occupation  which  fixes  the  child's  attention  forms  part  of 
the  general  preparation  for  that  closest  kind  of  attention  which  we  call 
concentration,  and  without  which  religious  devotion  is  impossible.  And 
because  the  attention  of  young  children  cannot  be  kept  fixed  for  any 
length  of  time  unless  their  hands  are  also  employed,  every  one  of  the 
hand-employments  in  FrobePs  system  helps  at  the  same  time  to  culti- 
vate the  power  of  concentration. 

And  all  work,  too,  all  exercises  which  awaken  the  active  powers 
which  form  the  capacity  for  rendering  loving  services  to  fellow-crea- 
tures, will  help  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  religion  in  the  child.  The 
awakening  of  love  goes  before  that  of  faith  :  he  who  does  not  love  can- 
not believe,  for  it  is  love  that  discovers  to  us  the  object  or  the  being 
worthy  of  our  faith.  Loving  self-surrender  to  what  is  higher  than  our- 
selves— to  the  Highest  of  all — is  the  beginning  of  faith.  But  love  must 
show  itself  in  deeds,  and  this  will  be  impossible  unless  there  be  a 
capacity  for  doing.  A  child  can  no  more  be  educated  to  a  life  of 
religion  and  faith  without  the  exercise  of  personal  activity  than  heroic 
deeds  can  be  accomplished  with  words  only. 

The  religious  difficulties  of  our  day  will  never  find  their  solution  till 
Christianity  has  been  made  a  religion  of  action  as  well  as  of  profession, 
and  to  effect  this  we  need  a  generation  trained  for  Christian  action. 

If  we  consider  what  in  point  of  fact  is  done  during  the  first  six  years 
of  life  to  promote  religious  development  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
either  nothing,  or  else,  we  may  almost  say,  worse  than  nothing. 

Now  this  period  of  the  first  six  or  seven  years  is  regarded  not  only 
by  Frobel,  but  also  by  many  other  educationalists  before  and  after  him, 
as  the  one  in  which  the  germs  of  all  knowledge  and  action,  i.  e.,  of  the 
whole  of  civilized  human  life,  are  set.  Art  and  science  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed before  the  requisite  organs  have  been  called  into  play.  So  long 
as  the  child  is  incapable  of  any  higher  sensations  than  those  which  re- 
late to  his  immediate  wants,  of  any  degree  of  inner  concentration,  or 
of  the  slightest  effort  to  lift  himself  out  of  and  beyond  what  most 
closely  surrounds  him,  so  long  there  can  be  no  question  for  him  of  re- 
ligious practice,  of  devotion  and  self-surrender  to  the  Highest.  That 
for  which  the  child  has  yet  no  organs  of  reception  does  not  even  exist 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  And  while  this  is  the  case,  of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  him  to  know  every  syllable  of  Holy  Writ  and  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  world  ?  We  might  as  well  at  once  adopt  the  method 
of  a  certain  sect  of  Christian  fanatics,  who  place  Scriptural  pictures  be- 
fore the  cradles  of  children  only  a  few  months  old,  and  read  out  to  them 
the  corresponding  passages  from  the  Bible,  with  the  idea  that  the  in- 
fants will  thus  be  early  initiated  info  the  truths  of  Christian  revelation. 
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The  only  grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  theae  customs  is  just 
what  Frobcl  has  fastened  upon  and  turned  to  a  right  instead  of  a  mis- 
taken use :  viz.,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  young  children  to  inipresjiions 
from  their  surroundings  should  be  used  to  assist  in  their  development 

We  have  already  seen  what  are  Friibers  ideas  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious training  of  children,  what  importance  he  attaches  to  the  u^e  of 
simple  sacred  music,  and  to  the  mother's  example  of  reverence  and  de- 
votion ;  how  he  would  have  the  prayerfid  spirit  awakened  by  the  sym- 
bolic gesture  of  folding  the  hands,  and  prayer  itself  taught  as  soon  za 
speech  begins,  to  which  the  singing  of  hymns  should  soon  follow ;  and, 
added  to  all  this,  how  much  he  relies  on  the  hallowing  influence  of  im- 
pressions from  nature  combined  with  suitable  illustrations  from  the 
lips  of  the  mother  or  other  guardians. 

Is  not  this  enough  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  a  child's  life? 

Some  people,  no  doubt,  will  think  this  too  much,  but  to  such  we  can 
only  say  that  whatever  nourishment  the  child's  own  nature,  physical, 
mental,  or  spiritual,  requires,  it  must  be  good  for  it  to  have,  and  it  can- 
not have  too  soon ;  and  any  one  who  rightly  understands  observing 
children  will  not  fail  to  discover  amongst  their  other  wants  a  necessity 
for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  this  necessity,  being  the  highest  of  which 
the  human  soul  is  capable,  should  before  all  things  be  satisfied. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  will  require  some  more  direct 
and  positive  allusion  to  Christianity  and  Church  worship  and  doctrines. 
Now,  although  all  people  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  tlie  nature  of 
children  must  allow  tliat  during  the  first  six  or  eight  years  there  can  be 
no  question  of  any  real  apprehension  of  doctrinal  religion,  that  whilst 
the  development  of  the  organs  is  still  going  on,  nothing  ruore  can  be 
done  tiian  to  awaken  religious  feeling  and  implant  purely  elementary 
and  general  conceptions,  at  the  same  time  the  younge<st  children  cannot 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  their  surroundings ; 
and  here  the  matter  should  be  allowed  to  rest  during  the  first  six  years 
at  any  rate,  for  the  soil  must  first  be  prepared  before  the  seed  can  ger- 
minate.    The  Kindergarten  system  dispenses  with  all  doctrinal  teach- 
ing and  confessions  of  faith,  and  if  we  look  at  God's  method  of  deaJing 
in  the  education  of  mankind,  do  we  not  see  that  there  was  a  gradual 
preparation  of  the  world  for  the  reception  of  Christianity? 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all  direct 
allusion  to  Church  matters  and  (in  Christian  families)  to  Christianity, 
should  be  entirely  excluded  during  these  first  few  years.  Probers 
"  Mutter  urid  Koselieder  "  is  intended  to  embrace  the  germinal  points  of 
all  human  culture,  and  Church  worship  and  doctrine  cannot,  therefore, 
be  altogether  ignored  in  the  book ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  allusions  are  so  slight  that  to  outward  observers  they  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  are  only  truly  intelligible  to  those  who  see  clearly 
the  connection  between  the  little  and  the  great,  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  human  soul,-  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  F^tJbel 
saw  through  the  mind  «Aid  «^\i\^  ol\!^  ^Via^ii. 
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Tlio  example  in  the  "  Mutter  und  KoBtUeder  "  which  first  directs  the 
child's  atteutiou  to  Church  worship  is  called  " — 

THE  cnuEcn  DOGS  AJTD  wimww. 

Motto  :    Whore  harmony  in  tmison  is  Bhown, 
Aliko  in  form  and  tone  made  known. 
The  infant  mind  doth  readily  embrace  it, 
And  in  its  deepest  mysteries  doth  trace  it. 
To  guide  thy  darling's  earliest  perception, 
Of  this  high  unison  to  form  conception  ; 
And  thus  of  Joy  to  catch  the  brightest  gleams, 
So  hard  a  task  will  not  l>e  as  it  seems. 
Yot,  for  thyself,  in  all  thy  works  take  care. 
That  every  act  the  highest  meaning  bear ; 
Thus  Shalt  thou  lead  it  to  that  haven  bleat. 
Wherein  its  infant  heart  shall  be  at  rest ; 
And  nought  can  e*er  deprive  it  of  the  benison, 
Of  being  ever  with  itself  in  unison. 
If  this  belief  thou  to  thy  child  impart. 
It  aye  will  thank  thee  with  a  Joyful  heart ; 
Think  not  'tis  yet  too  young  this  truth  to  prlM, 
Within  its  little  heart  a  magnet  lies, 
Which  draws  it  on  to  union's  highest  Joys, 
And  shows  how  severance  sweetest  bliss  destroys. 
Wouldst  thou  unite  thy  child  for  aye  with  thee. 
Then  lot  it  with  the  Highest  One  thy  union  see.— JmeUa  Chtnty, 

Bomo, 

Behold  this  window  of  clear  glass. 

Through  which  the  blessed  light  doth  pass, 

And  see  the  high-arched  door  below. 

Through  which  into  the  church  we  go. 

But  those  who  fain  would  enter  there. 

Must  come  with  reverence  and  care. 

For  all  that  deeply  moves  the  heart, 

Within  these  sacred  walls  has  part ; 

Here  all  our  high  desires  are  stilled. 

Our  deepest  longings  are  fulfilled  ; 

We  hear  of  God,  so  good  and  true, 

And  of  the  blessed  Christ-child  too; 

And  those  dim  yearnings  are  made  plain, 

Which  oft  with  wonder  fill  your  brain ; 

When  you  behold  the  heavens  wide, 

Or  in  your  parents'  love  confide. 

And  you,  my  child,  shall  go  one  day 

To  hear  the  deep-toned  organ  play : 

Lo,  lo,  la;  la,  lu,  lu,  la  I 

While  of  bells  the  Joyful  peal 

Doth  unceasing  Joys  reveal  I 

D*ng,  dong,  bell, 

Ding,  dong,  beU. 

Through  our  ears  it  movM  our  hearta, 

Oh  what  gladness  it  imparts  I 

La,  lu,  la  i  la,  lu,  la,  la ;  la,  lu,  lo^^Amelia  Gumey, 

The  mother,  with  her  two  or  three-year-old  infant  on  her  lap,  sits  at 
the  window  on  Sunday  morning,  points  to  the  church  which  the  people 
are  flocking  into,  and  makes  the  child  represent  with  his  hands  the 
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shape  of  the  church  wmdow.    She  then  sings  to  him  the  above  chonl, 
at  tlie  ond  of  which  the  pealing  of  bells  is  imitated. 

The  following  example  will  show  that  something  like  a  devotional 
mood  may  really  be  produced,  even  in  so  young  a  child,  through  the 
influence  of  sacred  music,  and  of  its  mother's  frame  of  mind. 

In  Frobel's  room  one  day  there  were  assembled  a  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  a  half  and  four  years,  all  busily  occupied 
with  the  Kindergarten  gifts.   A  visitor  who  chanced  to  come  in  ventured 
to  question  Frobel's   assertion,  that  a  feeling  of  reverence  could  be 
called  up  in  even  the  youngest  of  these  children.    In  order  to  prove 
his  statement,  Frobel  called  on  some  of  his  older  pupils  to  sing  the 
choral  given  above,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  one  after  another  the 
children  put  down  their  playthings  and  listened  to  the  music  with  wide 
open  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  almost  holy  reverence  on  their  little 
countenances.    Now  it  is  certain  that  no  result  of  the  kind  is  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  which  is  so  common  in  initi- 
tutions,  and  even  in  families,  and  which,  with  the  best  desire  to  prodooe 
piety,  only  tends  to  make  sacred  things  wearisome  to  children. 

As  is  signified  in  the  motto  annexed  to  the  <'  Church  Window," 
Frobel  sees  the  first  direct  expression  of  the  child's  religious  instinct  in 
its  eager  desire  for  fellowship.  In  the  chapter  on  *<  The  Child's  Utter- 
ances "  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  irresistible  impulse  of  children  to 
hasten  to  any  spot  where  they  see  a  number  of  people  collected  to- 
gether in  earnest  consultation,  or  where  a  crowd  is  assembled  for  a 
common  object,  is  only  part  of  the  strong  necessity  of  their  nature  to 
be  in  sympathetic  union  with  those  around  them.  It  is,  so  to  say,  a 
surrender  of  their  being  to  something  outside  their  own  personality,  to 
a  universal  power  which  is  beginning  to  make  itself  daily  felt  in  their 
souls.  And  what  else  is  true  religion  but  a  complete  surrender  of  self 
to  the  Highest  Being? 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  Being  to  whom  one  thus  surrenders 
one*s  self  should  be  loved.  Before  a  child  can  love  the  invisible  God  be 
must  love  visible  human  beings.  For  the  child,  as  once  for  humanity, 
God  must  become  man  ;  and  this  must  first  be  through  the  child's  parents. 
The  first  condition  of  all  religion  is  that  we  should  come  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  egotistic  self-love ;  and  therefore  love  for  its  parents, 
is  for  the  child  the  beginning  of  love  for  God. 

In  aU  primitive  religions  sacrificial  offerings  play  a  principal  part, 
and  it  is  because  the  offerings  signify  the  giving  up  of  self,  of  the  per- 
sonality. If  the  child  is  made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  such  sur- 
render in  the  piety  of  its  parents  and  others,  in  their  manifest  union 
with  God,  the  unconscious  union  of  his  own  inner,  life  with  the  High- 
est will  gradually  develop  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  consciousness. 
His  own  dormant  religious  faculties  will  awaken  if  he  sees  similar 
faculties  actively  expressed  by  those  around  him. 

Children  thus  brought  up  in  a  truly  religious  atmosphere,  aocnstoiiMd 
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to  refer  every  duty  fulfilled  towards  mau,  every  service  of  love,  every 
trifling  actiou  of  daily  life,  to  Grod  as  the  highest  power,  who  requires 
of  us  good  in  every  shape,  such  children  will  when  they  are  grown  up 
make  their  lives  a  continuous  active  expression  of  Christian  love,  and 
not  merely  carry  Christianity  about  on  their  lips. 

First,  then,  God  must  become  more  or  less  objective  to  the  child 
through  nature,  and  then  He  must  be  personified  for  him  in  man. 

Just  as  mankind  needed  the  personification  of  the  Divine  in  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  man  whom  it  might  follow  as  its  pattern  and  ideal, 
so  the  child  needs  a  personal  example.  But  a  full-grown  perfect  being 
such  as  Christianity  recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  as  man,  cannot  serve  as 
a  pattern  for  children.  They  must  have  placed  before  them  an  ideal 
suited  to  their  stage  of  development — a  Divine  Child.  Hence  Frobel 
would  have  hung  up  in  Kindergartens  and  in  nurseries  pictures  of  the 
child  Jesus  on  his  mother's  lap,  in  the  Temple,  etc.  All  the  good  quali- 
ties of  children  he  would  have  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  Holy 
Child,  and  when  they  do  wrong  he  would  have  them  reminded  that 
when  Jesus  was  a  child  he  was  always  obedient,  thankful  and  loving. 

In  this  way,  by  means  of  the  facts  and  events  of  their  own  lives, 
inward  and  outward,  associated  always  with  Jesus  as  a  child,  children 
will  acquire  a  perfect  living  ideal  of  childhood  by  which  they  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  measure  themselves,  and  with  the  aid  of  suitable 
Bible  narratives  they  will  be  gradually  and  naturally  initiated  into  the 
central  truth  of  Christianity— of  Grod  made  manifest  in  man — without 
having  their  understandings  bewildered  with  dogmas,  which  can  only 
be  grasped  by  the  mature  mind.  Ideas  of  which  the  child  can  form  to 
itself  no  conception  are  worse  than  useless  to  him,  for  they  obscure  his 
mental  vision  and  thus  act  injuriously  on  his  development. 

Pictures  and  facts  appeal  to  the  childish  imagination,  and  Frobel 
would  have  the  religious  instruction  of  children  based  also  on  this  prin- 
ciple. For  this  purpose  he  revived  the  old  custom  of  exhibiting  to 
children  on  Christmas  evening  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Middendorf  used  often  to  tell  how  impressive  this  festival  was 
wont  to  be  at  Keilhau,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  long  room,  filled  with 
brightly-lighted  Christmas-trees  and  presents  of  all  sorts  for  the  chil- 
dren, a  transparency  would  all  at  once  appear,  representing  the  birth  of 
the  Divine  Child  surrounded  by  green  pine  branches  ;  how  Christmas 
hynms — most  of  them  written  by  Frobel  himself — were  then  sung; 
and  how  Frobel  used  himself,  to  fetch  the  poor  women  of  the  village 
with  their  youngest  children,  so  that  these  too  might,  as  he  used  to  put 
it,  have  a  "  distinct  impression  "  of  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  To  the 
older  children  it  was  explained  in  simple  language  that  this  festival  was 
to  remind  people  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  redeemed  them 
from  sin  and  error  and  brought  back  great  happiness  to  the  world. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  religious  impressions  are 
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conveyed  to  children  whether  they  will  have  a  sacred  influence  on  them 
in  the  present,  and  be  a  blessed  recollection  in  the  future. 

The  profound  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  children,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  preparation  of  their  miuds  to 
receive  them  later  cannot  begin  too  soon.    All  truths  which  take  shape 
in  the  world  are  the  blossoms  of  plants  whose  seeds  were  sown  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  have  gone  on  germinating  for  centuries  before 
they  could  spiiiig  up  in  the  mind  of  humanity  and  bear  flowers  and 
fruit.    And  th'^  same  process  which  has  gone  on  in  the  life  of  human- 
ity goes  on  in  that  of  the  individual,  beginning  in  infancy.     All  ideas 
and  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  also  all  religious  conceptions,  havs 
their  origin  in  the  first  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  in  the  first 
childish  imaginations,  the  first  observations  and  comparisons  of  ob> 
jects  in  the  outer  world.    All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  must  be  culti- 
vated up  to  a  certain  point  if  the  human  spirit  is  to  become  capable  of 
union  with  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Our  hopes  for  a  new  and  living  conception  of  Christianity  rest  on 
our  children.  If  we  can  only  preserve  to  them  the  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  early  innocence,  their  hearts  will  remain  open  to  the 
pure  and  childlike  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  Bible  truths  will  no  longer  be  to  them  as  petri- 
fied fossils  of  a  bygone  age.  If  they  have  grown  up  in  loving  felk>w- 
ship  and  community,  which  is  the  true  church  for  children,  they  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  Gospels,  viz.,  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  conception  of  Divine  humanity  and  human 
divinity  will  become  a  reality  to  them. 

The  right  form  of  a  church  service  for  children  has  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered, but  the  Kindergarten  meanwhile  offers  all  the  necessary  elements 
for  the  purpose.  The  churches  of  grown-up  people  are  certainly  not 
the  places  for  children.  If  momentary  feelings  of  devotion  are  pro- 
duced in  their  minds  by  the  general  stillness,  the  music,  the  number  of 
people  collected  together,  tlicse  cannot  last,  and  are  quickly  foUowed 
by  distraction  and  weariness,  for  the  service  is  too  long  for  the  chil- 
dren's powers  of  attention  and  beyond  their  understanding. 

And  this  does  not  only  apply  to  children  before  the  age  of  ten ;  even 
at  a  later  age  their  powers  of  religious  apprehension  are  not  on  a  level 
with  those  of  grown  people.  A  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  on  being  once 
asked  what  was  the  subject  of  a  sermon  he  had  just  heard,  answered, 
"  The  reconciliation  of  Christ,"  because  the  preacher  had  frequently 
alluded  to  the  work  of  reconciliation.  When  the  boy  was  further 
asked  the  meaning  of  this  word,  he  could  not  answer  at  alL 

So  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases :  children's  minds  are  crammed  fidl 
of  expressions  with  which  they  connect  no  meaning. 

We  give  as  a  last  example  from  the  **  Mutter  und  KtueUeder"  the 
hand-game  called 
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THE  FOOT  BRIDOB. 

IMotto   :     "  Let  thy  child  In  play  discover 
How  to  bridge  a  chaHm  over, 
Teach  it  that  human  skill  and  strength 
Will  always  find  some  means  at  length 
Things  most  widely  severed  to  connect— 
Union,  where  it  seemed  most  hopeless,  to  effect.*' 

SOKG. 

Along  the  meadow  flows  a  brook, 

A  child  stands  by  it  with  longing  look  ; 

He  sees  bright  flowers  on  the  other  side, 

But  can't  get  to  them— the  stream 's  so  wide. 

"  On  your  back,  take  me  over,"  he  criee  to  a  duek, 

•'  Those  lovely  flowers  I  want  to  pluck  !  " 

Then  up  came  a  man  with  a  wooden  plank. 

He  laid  it  across  from  bank  to  bank ; 

Safely  along  it  th<rlittle  boy  ran, 

Crying—"  Thank  you,  oh  thank  you,  you  kind,  clever  man!" 

If  by  such  and  similar  examples  children  have  been  made  to  under- 
stond  the  meaning  of  connecting  together  or  reconciling  things  that 
are  separated ;  if,  according  to  Frobel's  system,  they  have  been  con- 
stantly occupied  in  their  own  little  labors  in  connecting  (or  reconciling) 
opposites,  the  application  of  the  word  "  reconciliation  "  to  visibly  sepa- 
rated objects  will  have  become  quite  familiar  to  them,  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  explain  to  them  later  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  especially  as  they  will  also  havd  become  familiar,  through  a  va- 
riety of  examples  and  applications,  with  the  analogies  between  the 
visible  physical  world  and  the  spiritual  one. 

That  such  teaching  by  analogy  or  parables  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  spiritual  truths  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  the 
Gospel  itself.  But  to  many  of  our  readers  this  comparison  between  the 
connecting  together  of  physically  8ex>arated  things  and  the  union  or 
reconciliation  of  individual  imperfect  men  with  €rod  through  the  per- 
fect and  Divine  man,  will  seem  as  far-fetched  as  the  analogies  in  other 
cases  that  we  have  quoted.  It  is,  however,  the  fate,  not  only  of  new 
theories,  but  also  of  new  embodiments  of  old  theories,  to  produce  the 
impression  of  exaggeration  and  eccentricity,  and  so  it  must  be  with 
Frobel's  theory  of  the  analogy  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world 
and  between  physical  and  spiritual  impressions,  until  by  frequent  repe- 
tition and  practical  application  it  has  become  familiar  to  the  world. 

Any  one  who  observes  the  present  methods  of  bringing  up  childreni 
and  considers  what  it  is  that  the  latter  really  want,  must  be  of  opinion 
that  there  is  need  for  greater  attention  to  ihe  beginnings  of  moral  de- 
flection and  the  early  cultivation  of  religious  feeling. 

Children  can  no  more  become  religious  by  their  own  unaided  powers 
than  they  can  become  anything  else  that  is  desirable  for  them.  The 
fact  that  early  religious  teaching  has  hitherto  been  conducted  in  a  mis- 
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taken  and  senseless  manner  does  not  prove  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  a 
right  and  profitable  way.  This,  however,  is  beyond  all  question,  tbat 
unless  education,  and  especially  early  education,  be  established  on  a 
right  religious  basis,  the  next  generation  will  be  the  most  godless  that 
has  ever  lived  on  earth,  more  dissatisfied  and  melancholy  even  than 
the  present  one,  and  just  as  little  able  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  life. 

Veritable  progress  for  mankind  as  a  whole  is  unthinkable  if  religion 
be  left  out  of  account.  The  extension  of  material  knowledge,  the 
widening  of  man's  relations  to  nature  and  to  humanity  in  social  and 
communal  respects  necessitates  a  corresponding  expansion  in  our  rela- 
tion to  (rod  and  all  that  is  highest.  It  is  still  not  sufficiently  undei^ 
stood,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  religion  and  Christian  truth  must  in 
their  essential  character  remain  always  the  same,  our  apprehension  of 
them  must  continually  increase  and  expand  until  we  come  to  realize 
their  connection  with  every  department  of  life. 

Not  until  men  have  gained  for  themselves  the  recognition  of  an  all- 
pervading  omnipresent  Grod,  a  firm  central  point  round  which  their 
whole  being  will  revolve,  in  which  laws,  politics,  science,  art,  and  all 
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social  endeavors  will  culminate,  not  tUl  then  shall  we  see  a  regenerated 
society  which,  cemented  together  in  love,  will  realize  the  true  concep- 
tion of  humanity,  or  convert  into  a  living  reality  the  Christianity 
which  is  now  cramped  and  disfigured  and  deadened  by  church  system. 
It  is  grievous  to  see  how  much  outward  forms  and  dogmas  still  take 
the  place  of  true  religion  of  the  heart.  It  is  not,  however,  by  rational- 
ism and  irreligiousness  that  the  degenerate  Christianity  of  modem 
times  can  be  conquered,  but  by  a  new  generation  which,  itself  filled  full 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  shall  let  this  regeneratiiig 
power  stream  forth  through  society. 

The  religious  conflict  of  the  present  day  has  its  meaning  and  its  ase, 
and  will  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  future ;  but  it  must  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  removed  from  our  children.    If  they  are  to  be  capable  in 
time  to  come  of  restoring  harmony  to  a  world  of  discord,  of  re-adjusting 
balances  and  getting  rid  of  contradictions,  their  young  spirits  must  be 
left  undisturbed  to  strengthen  and  develop,  and  must  learn  to  soar  up 
in  love  and  enthusiasm  to  the  Infinite,  and  find  their  rest  only  in  the 
Highest.    Short  of  this  there  can  be  no  real  religion,  however  much  the 
intellect  may  learn  to  speculate  concerning  spiritual  things.     True  re- 
ligion is  the  continuous  action  of  a  whole  life — a  striving  after  God  in 
all  and  everything. 

It  is  the  high  office  of  mothers  to  consecrate  their  children  to  this 
life«ervice,  and  Frobel  offers  them  his  **  Mutter  und  Kotelieder**  as  a 
guide  to  this  sacred  task. 
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SUMMABY  VIEW   OF   FBOEBEL's   PBIKCIPLES. 

The  leading  ideas  of  Frobel's  educational  system  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  statements : 

1.  The  task  of  education  is  to  assist  natural  development  towards  its 
destined  end.  As  the  child's  development  begins  with  its  first  breath, 
so  must  its  education  also. 

2.  As  the  begiuuing  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so 
the  early  beginnings  of  education  are  of  most  importance. 

3.  The  spiritual  and  physical  development  do  not  go  on  separately  in 
childhood,  but  the  two  are  closely  bound  up  with  one  another. 

4.  There  is  at  first  no  perceptible  development  except  in  the  physical 
organs,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  spirit.  The  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  proceeds  simultaneously  with,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  physical  organs. 

5.  Early  education  must,  therefore,  deal  directly  with  the  physical 
development,  and  influence  the  spiritual  development  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses. 

6.  The  right  mode  of  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  these  organs 
(which  are  the  sole  medium  of  early  education)  is  indicated  by  nature 
in  the  utterances  of  the  child's  instincts,  and  through  these  alone  can  a 
natural  basis  of  education  be  found. 

7.  The  instincts  of  the  child,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reason- 
able, express  not  only  physical  but  also  spiritual  wants.  Education 
has  to  satisfy  both. 

8.  The  development  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  movement  is  the  first 
that  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  claims  our  first  attention. 

0.  The  natural  form  for  the  first  exercise  of  the  child's  organs  is 
play.  Hence  games  which  exercise  the  limbs  constitute  the  beginning 
of  education,  and  the  earliest  spiritual  cultivation  must  also  be  con- 
nected with  these  games. 

10.  Physical  impressions  are  at  the  beginning  of  life  the  only  possi- 
ble medium  for  awakening  the  child's  soul.  These  impressions  should 
therefore  be  regulated  as  systematically  as  is  the  care  of  the  body,  and 
not  be  left  to  chance. 

11.  Probers  games  are  intended  so  to  regulate  the  natural  and  in- 
stinctive activity  of  the  limbs  and  senses  that  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  nature  may  be  attained. 

12.  Through  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  child's  will  this  instinct- 
ive activity  becomes  more  and  more  eorueunu  action,  which,  in  a  further 
stage  of  development,  grows  into  productive  action  or  toark, 

13.  In  order  that  the  hand — which  is  the  most  important  limb  as 
regards  all  active  work — should  be  called  into  play  and  developed  from 
the  very  first,  Probel's  games  are  made  to  consist  chiefly  in  hand- 
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exercises,  ^ith  which  are  associated  the  most  elementary  facts  and  ob- 
servations from  nature  and  human  life. 

14.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  human  organism,  as  well  as  in  all  other  or- 
ganisms, all  later  development  is  the  result  of  the  very  earliest,  all  that 
is  greatest  and  highest  springs  out  of  the  smallest  and  lowest  begin- 
nings, education  must  endeavor  to  emulate  this  unbroken  continuity 
of  natural  development.  Frbbel  supplies  the  means  for  bringing  about 
this  result  in  a  simple  system  of  gymnastic  games  for  the  exercise  of 
the  limbs  and  senses ;  these  contain  the  germs  of  all  later  instruction 
and  thought,  for  physical  and  sensual  perceptions  are  the  points  of  de- 
parture of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

15.  As  the  earliest  awakening  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
chance,  and  the  first  instinctive  activity  of  childhood  has  remained  un- 
comprehended  and  unconsidered,  there  has  of  course  been  no  question 
of  education  at  the  very  beginning  of  life.  It  was  Frbbel  who  first  dis- 
covered a  true  and  natural  basis  for  infant  education,  and  in  his 
"  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  he  shows  how  this  education  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  made  the  foundation  for  all  later  development 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  principles  and  methods  laid  down 
by  Frobel  should  be  attended  to  at  the  very  beginning  of  education,  if 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten. 

The  training  of  mothers,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of 
young  children,  in  the  application  of  Frobel's  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion, is  consequently  the  starting-point  for  the  complete  carrying  oat  of 
bis  system,  and  consequently,  too,  of  immense  importance. 

The  little,  seemingly  insignificant  games  and  songs  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  infants  are  easy  enough  for  girls  of  the  lowest  degree 
of  culture  to  master.  The  true  development  of  women  in  all  classes 
will  best  be  accomplished  through  training  them  for  the  educational 
calling,  seeing  that  nature  has  pre-eminently  endowed  them  for  this 
work.  Simple  receipts  for  the  management  of  health  (and,  above  aU, 
the  practical  application  of  them  in  the  care  of  children)  are  also  within 
the  grasp  of  women  of  all  degrees  of  culture.  By  placing  snch  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  women  of  all  classes  the  first  step  will  be  taken 
towards  the  f  idl  and  perfect  training  of  the  female  sex,  of  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  of  all  future  mothers  in  all  ranks  of  society,  for 
their  educational  vocation. 


ORATORIANS;  OR,  FATHERS  OF  THE  ORATORY  OF  JESUS. 


I.      FOUNDER  AND  ORIOIN. 

# 

The  first  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  was  instituted  in  1551  by 
Philip  Neri,  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  church  as  St 
Phihp  Neri,  who  was  born  in  Florence,  1515,  the  son  of  Francis 
Neri,  a  lawyer,  and  Lucretia  Soldi,  both  descended  of  wealthy 
Tuscan  families.  From  his  childhood  Philip  was  distinguished 
for  his  piety,  diligence  in  his  studies,  and  ardent  desire  to  do  good 
to  others.  In  1533  he  went  to  Rome  to  serve  as  tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  Florentine  nobleman,  became  student  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, and  subsequently  in  canon  law.  To  pacify  his  insatiable 
desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  men,  he  organized  a  confraternity  to 
receive  and  visit  the  sick,  and  to  instnict  the  ignorant  In  1550 
he  erected  a  hospital  under  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to 
which  he  mvited  and  incited  many  distinguished  friends  to  attend 
and  serve  the  sick.  In  1551  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  the 
same  year  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory 
— so  called  because  at  certain  hours  every  morning  and  afternoon 
the  people  were  summoned  by  bell  to  their  church  for  prayer  and 
meditation.  In  1564  the  Congregation  was  instituted  a  regular 
community,  using  one- purse  and  table,  and  living  by  rule,  and  yet 
not  bound  by  vow  or  oath,  but  joined  only  in  holy  charity  and 
labor  for  the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  same  work  in  others,  by  preaching  to  the  people,  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  and  teaching  Christian  doctrine  to  all  who  came 
to  them.  In  1 575  their  rule  was  approved  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII, 
and  again  in  1612  by  Pope  Paul  V.  Pope  Gregory  bestowed  on 
the  order  the  new  church  of  Vallicelli.  Against  his  own  wifl  Philip 
was  chosen  general  for  life,  but  by  alleging  age  and  infirmities,  he 
was  relieved  in  1583  and  succeeded  by  Cflssar  Baronius.  The 
founder,  who  died  in  1595,  lived  to  see  houses  of  his  Oratory  in 
Florence,  Naples,  Sanbigio,  Anxur,  Lucca,  Fermo,  Palermo, 
Fadua,  Ferrara,  Vincenza,  and  other  cities  o^  Italy  where  they 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  many  devout  and  learned  men,  zeal- 
ous in  labors  of  instruction,  and  all  the  functions  of  charity. 
They  were  generally  called  Philipint. 
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The  Oratorians  in  IVance. — Cardinal  BSruUe. 

PiBRRB  DE  Berulle,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  France,  as  well  as  the  introducelr  of  the  Camelite 
nuns,  was  bom  near  Troyes  in  Catnpa^e  in  1575  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood,  which  in  those  days  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  complications  was  sure  to  lead  certain  members  into  public 
affairs.     From  the  position  of  abb^  in  1597  he  was  made  cardinal 
in  1627,  having  declined  a  bishopric  when  offered  by  Louis  XITI 
as  well  as  by  Henry  IV.     He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
]^conciliation  between  Louis  XIII  and  his  mother  (widow  iA 
Henry  IV),  secured  from  Rome  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  Henrietta  Maria  (daughter  of  Henry  IV  and  Maria  de  Medici) 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I  of  Bngland,  and 
served  as  minister  of  3tate.     He  was  noted  for  biB  patroni^  <^ 
literature  and  science,  appreciated  Descartes,  as  well  as  discharged 
in  an  exemplary  way  the  duties  of  his  order.     He  died  in  1 629. 

As  founder  of  the  Oratorians  {la  Congregation  des  prctres  dt 
Oratorie)  the  Abb6  do  Berulle,  afterwards  cardinal,  was  perm»> 
nently  and  widely  useful  in  training  many  eminent  French  schol- 
ars (such  as  Lelong,  Lami,  Lecointe,  Malebrancbe,  MassiUon, 
Simon,  Thomassin,  Adry,  Daunou,  etc.),  and  introducing  into  the 
colleges  and  schools  not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  Netherlands, 
Savoy,  Italy,  'and  Spain,  improved  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  Although  originally  designed  mainly  to  restore  eccles- 
iastical discipline  among  the  clergy,  their  special  function  and  use- 
fulness was  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  (1711)  the  Pretres  de  V  Oratorie  possessed  58  houses,  of 
which  there  were  3  in  Paris,  1 1  In  the  Netherlands,  1  in  Liege,  1 
in  Madrid,  1  in  Rome,  1  in  Savoy.  The  first  college  was  in 
Dieppe,  the  second  in  Mans»  and  the  third  in  Juilly,  near  Paria. 
In  1790,  before  the  revolutionary  stOfm  broke  up  all  educational 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  U  Oratorie  had  thirtynseven  insti- 
tutions under  its  direction  in  France,  of  which  the  tnother-hooae 
and  college  was  in  Paris.  Beside  thirty  ohe  colleges  of  equal 
rank  with  those  of  the  University,  there  were  three  institutions 
of  secondary  instruction  at  Paris,  Aix,  and  Lyons;  2  militaiy 
schools  for  cadets;  2  seminaries  for  priests;  three  houses  of  study 
[Maison  eT  etudes)  for  the  training  of  teachers  for'their  o^ni  schoolB, 
and  three  houses  of  rest  (Maison  de  repos)  to  which  membeES  of 
the  Congregation  could  resort  in  vacation  and  old  age. 

*  Vallct  de  V\rlYlUQ— nictorie  de  C  [nttructiotw  PulMUivt  en.  Eumffi  tt  printkpakmtMtm 
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2.      General  Aim  and  Spirit  of  the  Order.* 

The  Oratorians  have  a  place  by  themselves  in  the  history  of 
French  pedagogy,  as  well  as  a  separate  physiognomy  from  that  of 
other  congregations.  A  certain  freedom  united  with  the  intelligent 
ardor  of  religious  sentiment,  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity 
and  profane  letters,  the  very  marked  desire  to  introduce  more  air 
and  light  into  the  cloister  and  the  school,  the  taste  for  historical 
facts  and  the  truths  of  science  in  the  place  of  the  worship  of 
form,  were  essential  merits  of  the  Oratorians,  and  were  the  prin- 
ciples  from  which  sprang  an  education  at  once  liberal  and  Chris- 
4iiim,  religious  without  any  abuse  of  devotion,  elegant  without 
fastidiousness,  solid  without  excess  of  erudition,  in  short,  an  educa- 
ction  worthy  to  be  admired  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  laudable 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  the  past  with  that  of  modem  times. 

The  teaching  of  the  Oratorians  was  doubtless  influenced  gradu- 
ifclly  by  Descartes,  and  by  the  methods  used  at  Port  RoyaL 
Cartesianism  was  more  welcome  to  the  Oratorians  than  to  the 
Jesuits  or  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  the  Oratorians 
were  always  suspected  of  Jansenism,  and  their  most  renowned 
pedagogues,  Perd  Thomassin  and  Per^  Lamy  could  not  suffi- 
ciently eulogize  Lancelot  and  Nicole.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  scholarly  institutions  of  the  Oratorians  preceded  by  sev- 
eral years,  the  cartesian  revolutions,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Petites-Ecoles  of  Port  Royal.  In  1614,  three  years  after  their 
foundation,  the  Oratorians  took  possession  of  the  colleges  of 
Dieppe  and  Rochelle ;  and  in  1629  they  had  the  direction  of 
.more  than  fifty  houses.  In  1638  the  college  of  Juilly,  erected 
into  a  royal  academy  by  the  letters-patent  of  Louis  XIII,  became 
the  model  establishment  of  the  congregation,  and  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  yoimg  nobihty  of  France.  The  two  congregations  of 
the  Oratorians  and  Port  Royal  met  on  the  common  ground  of  the 
new  ideas  rather  than  became  copies  of  each  other,  both  having 
their  own  share  of  originality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  contest 
the  pedagogic  titles  of  a  company  from  whose  bosom  arose  such  pro- 
fessors as  P.  Lamy  and  P.  Thomassin,  such  preachers  as  Mascarm 
and  Massillon,  such  historians  as  P.  LeComte  and  P.  Lelong,  such 
learned  men  as  Richard  Simon,  such  philosopheis  as  Malebranche. 

The  teaching  of  the  Oratorians  was  distinguished  from  the  begin- 
ning from  that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  not  only  their  rivals  but  their 

*  The  residoe  of  thU  chapter  !■  taken  from  Ck>ma7re'8  HitiorU  Critique  det  Doctrirut  ds 
rEUucoHcn  in  France,    I,  909. 
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enemies.  '*  The  congregation  of  the  Oratorians,"  said  VoltaiTe,  "m 
the  only  one  in  which  vows  and  repentance  are  unknown,"  The 
order  founded  by  Pierre  de  Bfemlle  imposed  no  engagements  that 
were  absolute  and  irrevocable.  Its  votaries  were  always  free  to 
quit  it.  The  company  was  a  society  of  priests,  not  of  monks. 
The  vows  of  the  preacher  were  taken,  but  no  monastic  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  or  obedience.  "  But  if  we  do  not  take  the  three 
vows  we  endeavor  to  practice  the  virtues,"  said  Perd  Lamy.  *•  For 
our  cloister,"  he  adds,  **we  have  the  love  of  solitude."  -Although 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience  was  imknown  among  them, 
there  was  no  less  obedience  for  that.  P.  Lamy  says,  in  his  Entn- 
iiens  sur  les  Sciences^  **  The  obedience  which  is  practised  here  sur- 
prises those  who  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  that  Jree  p^apit 
submit  easily  to  the  orders  of  a  superior  who  has  no  other  povfer 
over  tliem  than  what  they  give  him ;  but  the  power  of  love  is  very 
great."  Acquiescing  voluntarily  in  their  own  rules,  freely  prac- 
tising the  Christian  virtues — these  were  the  principles  of  a  society 
whose  members  never  forgot  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  religious  congregations  are  generally 
without  a  country,  because  they  obey  only  the  Holy  See  ;  but  the 
Oratorians  were  a  national  institution.     The  superior  resided  in 
France  ;  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *  French  bishops ; 
moreover,  his  authority  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  members  of  the  order.     How  can  we  be  surprised 
that  the  Oratorians  displeased  the  company  of  Jesus,  which  was 
organized  in  such  a  different  spirit  ?     The  Jesuits  pardoned  neither 
their  success  in  teaching  nor  their  increasing  popularity  ;  espe- 
cially they  did  not  pardon  them  for  being  so  unlike  the  Jesuits. 
Was  not  the  success  and  increase  of  the  Oratorians  a  living  criti- 
cism  and   satire   upon   their  own   statutes?    BeruUe   wrote  to 
Richelieu,  *•  Since  these  ten  years  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  establish 
us,  the  Jesuits  have  omitted  no  opportunity  to  injure  us ;  and 
these  attempts  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  1710  P.  Letellier,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,  spoke 
of  notliiug  less  than  the  radical  abolition  of  the  order.     They 
were  reproached  for  being  repubhcans,  an  unfounded  but  perfidious 
accusation  at  that  period  ;  they  are  still  reproached  for  requiring 
no  vows  ;  *•  For  a  community  that  takes  no  vows  fnAiTitning  % 
spirit  of  independence  and  liberty." 

It  was  precisely  this  spirit,  regulated  by  religion,  that  was  the 
very  genius  of  the  Oratorians.     Owing  to  the  disapprobation  of 
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the  Jesuits,  the  Oratorians  found  illustrious  suffrages  in  the  church.  I 
It  is  enough  to  cite  Bossuet.     "Berulle's  immense  love  for  the' 
church  inspired  him  to  form  a  company  to  which  he  wished  to  im- 
part no  other  spirit  than  the  spirit  of  the  church,  no  other  rules 
than  its  canons,   no  other  superiors  than  the  bishops,  no  other 
bonds  than  the  bonds  of  charity,  no  other  solemn  vows  than  those^ 
of  baptism  and  the  priesthood  ;  a  company  in  which  holy  liberty 
is  the  holy  pledge,  in  which  there  is  obedience  without  depend- 
ence, government  without  command  ;  in  which  all  the  authority  is 
in  gentleness,  and  in  which  respect  is  maintained  without  tlie  as- 
sistance of  fear  ;  a  company  in  which  charity,  which  banishes 
fear,  works  so  great  a  miracle,  and  in  which,  with  no  other  yoke 
than  itself,  it  knows  not  only  how  to  take  captive,  but  to  annihi- 
late self-will ;  a  company  in  which  to  form  holy  priests  they  are 
led  to  the  source  of  truth,  and  always  have  in  hand  the  Bible." 

We  will  add  one  feature  to  complete  this  picture.     When  the 
Oratorians  quitted  the  Holy  Books,  and  that  they  sometimes  did, 
they  changed  them  for  other  books  the  taste  for  which  they  did 
not  conceal,  the  ancient  books,     P.  Thomassin  read  in  vacations 
only  the  humanities.     Without  earthly  ambition,  having  no  spirit- 
of  intrigue  nor  desire  to  dominate,  peaceful  and  unexcited,  the 
Oratorians  were  free  to  carry  all  their  activity  into  study.     "  Our 
policy,"  said  one  of  them,  "is  not  to  have  any,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing further  from  the  spirit  that  animates  it  than  to  establish  and' 
confirm  this  home  by  human  means.     We  have  not  united  together 
to  make  a  body  to  display  ourselves,  or  to  distinguish  ourselves 
from  other  m'Smbers  of  the  church.     We  simply  join  our  forces, 
our  studies,  and  our  prayers  in  order  to  effect  together  that  which 
we  could  not  effect  in  the  same  way  separately."     Is  not  this  pic- 
ture of  themselves  the  truest  and  the  finest  eulogy  that  could  be 
pronounced  upon  the  society,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most 
vivid  criticism  upon  some  other  religious  orders  ?    Not  that  the 
author  had  any  intention  in  it  or  any  malice,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  to  disinterested  and  sincere  men  that,  while  celebrating 
disinterestedness  and  sincerity,  they  make  themselves  the  sharpest 
as  well  as  the  most  involuntary  censors  of  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess these  virtues. 

A  house  of  study  and  labor,  not  less  than  of  devotion  and 
prayer,  the  oratory  did  not  dream  of  sacrificing  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  soul  to  ascetic  practices  or  idle  contemplations.  "  We 
love  truth,"  said  P.  Lamy.  <*  The  days  are  not  enough  to  consult 
it  as  much  as  we  should  like  to  do,  or  rather  ^q  «x^  iki^N^x  ^^ax^ 
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of  the  sweets  of  studying  it  We  have  always  had  this  lore  of 
letters  in  this  house.  Those  who  have  had  the  govemment  of  it 
have  tried  to  preserve  that  love.  When  any  one  is  found  am«»g 
:  us  of  extended,  penetrating  mind,  who  has  a  rare  genius  for  the 
sciences,  we  discharge  him  from  all  other  labor." 

Studious  masters,  nourished  upon  antiquity,  pioua  without 
fanaticism,  friends  of  a  liberal  discipline,  founded  upon  love 
rather  than  upon  fear,  this  is  what  the  oratory  has  promised  its 
pupils,  and  what  e2q)lains  the  rapid  progress  of  its  schools.  It 
as  bad  tongues  have  said,  music  played  a  part  in  the  eariy  suc- 
cesses of  the  congregation,  and  if  the  fathers  of  the  oratory 
attracted  crowds  to  their  ceremonies  by  the  beauty  of  their  chants, 
what  does  that  prove  but  that  to  its  other  merits  the  company 
.^^in'ed  that  of  the  taste  and  the  spread  of  art?  ^ 

3.     Subjects  and  MeOiod  of  Instruction, 

At  the  beginning  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  Oratonani 
were  not  destined  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  youth.     M.  de 
Berulle  had  inserted  in  his  memorial,  presented  to  Paul  V,  the 
following  clause:  **The  institution,  not  for  youth  but  for  priests 
only,  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  congregation."     But  this 
article  was  suppressed  in  the  definitive  text,  and  in  1654  when  the 
constitutions  of  the  order  were  collected,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  saying,  «  The  constitution  of  the  priests  will  be  one  of 
the  principle  functions  of  the  congregation."     In  fact,  instructioD 
soon  became  the  great  business  of  the  order.    Fere  Lamy  teUs  us 
that  after  having  made  the  novices  pass  a  year  in  theological 
studies,  <^in  which  they  were  emptied  of  the  spirit  of  the  world 
and  its  maxims,"  they  were  immediately  employed  in  the  instruo- 
tion  of  children.    From  the  time  of  the  generalship  of  Pere  Condren 
(1629-1641),  the  bishops  from  all  parts  demanded  Oratbriana  to 
direct  the  colleges  of  their  dioceses.     This  contributed  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  order.     In  1619  a  portion  of  the  congregation 
of  the  doctrinaires  asked  to  be  incorporated  with  them,  which  gave 
Oratorians  at  a  stroke  nine  houses  in  Provence.    The  fVench  epis- 
copate felt  attracted  by  a  natui-al  sympathy  to  a  religious  order 
which  appealed  directly  to  its  authority.     They  never  thought  of 
monopolizing  everything  or  even  of  seizing  the  monopoly  of  the 
instruction.     In  the  eighteenth  century,  P^re  de  la  Vallette^  seventh 
general  of  the  order  (1733-1772),  wished  they  oould  Hmit  them- 
selves to  conducting  a  few  colleges  organized  on  the  model  ol 
Juilly.     It  is  true  that  in  the  revolution  of  1762,  when  the 
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pelled  Jesuits  left  tlio  field  free  to  their  rivals,  the  Oratorians 
accepted  the  offers  which  were  made  them  on  all  sides.  But  they 
could  not  reasonably  be  reproached  for  having  occupied,  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  studies,  the  chairs  which  had  become  vacant 
quite  independently  of  any  action  of  theirs.  ' 

In  the  early  times,  the  colleges  of  the  order  were  not  subject- 
ed to  a  uniform  method  of  instruction.     Thus,  at  Saumur  and  at 
Provence,  they  followed  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  Paris, ' 
also  those  of  the  Seminaries,  and  again  particular  plans  drawn,  up 
by  tlic  superiors.     P.  de  Condren  was  the  first  who  thought  of  ^ 
establishing  a  Ratio  studiorum.     The  first  part  of  this  plan  treated ' 
of  the  general  discipline  of  the  colleges  ;  it  was  methodically  ar- 
ranged and  printed  by  P.  Morin,  and  published  in  1645  imder 
the  following  title  :      Ratio  e^ndioj-um  a  magisiria  et  professoribtis 
congregaiionis  oratorii  Domini  Jesu  ohservanday 

The  method  set  forth  in  this  programme  of  study  had  been 
already  put  to  the  trial  in  the  college  of  Juilly.  Richelieu,  who 
voluntarily  occupied  himself  with  public  instruction,  gave  it  his  en- 
tire approbation.  P.  de  Condren  spoke  of  his  new  method  one  day 
to  Richelieu  and  explained  it.  The  Cardinal  appreciated  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  it,  and  exhorted  persons  of  high  rank  and  the  highest 
persons  in  the  State  to  use  this  method  for  their  children.*  He 
did  more  when,  in  1656,  having  re-arranged  a  regulation  of 
studies  for  the  college  which  he  establisned  in  his  native  city  of 
Richelieu,  he  appropriated  in  part  the  methods  of  the  Oratorians, 
In  tliis  excellent  programme,  he  put  in  the  first  rank  of  scholarly 
labors  :  1,  A  profound  study  of  the  French  language ;  2,  the 
instruction  of  all  the  masters  in  this  language  ;  3,  a  study  of 
Greek  as  complete  as  that  of  Latin ;  4,  the  combined  teaching  of 
science  and  letters;  5,,  the  comparison  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages;  6,  the  study  of  chron- 
ology, history,  and  geography.  This  programme  reproduces 
nearly  all  the  reforms  accomplished  by  Patre  de  Condren  and  hJB 
co-laborators. 

*In  hie  history  of  the  coUe^^re  of  Jallly,  Haroel  nave,  'Mnre  will  arid,  however,  that  Rlche- 
Uea  did  not  encourage  the  development  of  the  coUefrea  of  the  Oratorians.  It  in  known 
what  wae  the  calculated  and  wilful  timidity  of  Richellea  on  the  point  of  instraction.  He 
did  not  wii«h  that  letters  should  be  profikued  hy  all  sorts  of  minda.  Ho  desired  that  there 
shonhi  be  more  *  masters  of  mechanic  arrs  than  of  liberal  arts.*  He  was  of  the  opinion 
ofCardinnl  Dupcrron,  *  who  ardently  wished  for  the  suppression  of  a  part  of  the  Col- 
Icget*  of  the  kingdom.*  Twelve  great  cities,  Paris  Inclnaed,  appeared  to  him  worthy  to 
preserve  their  colleges.  His  idew  was  the  ei«tabUshment,  in  eadi  of  these  oitics,  of  two 
schools,  one  of  seculars,  and  one  of  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  order  thatemulatlon  might  sharpen 
their  virtues/*  Snch  was  his  programme  of  government.  With  such  limited  desires, 
it  is  noi  astc  oishing  that  Bicheliea  showed  no Interes t  in  the  progress  of  the  order. 
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4.     Study  of  the  Vernacular. 

At  the  same  time  that  Descartes  emancipated  reason^  and  also 
the  French  language,  by  writing  the  "  Discourse  upon  methods," 
(Dicours  de  la  m^hode,)  the  Oratorians,  urged  by  the  same  spirit, 
accomplished  an  analogous  reform  in  pedagogy,  by  requiring  that 
the  French  language  should  be  used  for  the  first  grammatical 
studies.  At  their  school,  as  at  Port  Royal,  the  strange  spec- 
tacle could  no  longer  be  seen  of  children  condemned  to  spell  in 
Latin.  But  such  a  revolution,  which  consecrated  the  vernacular 
as  a  pedagogic  language,  could  not  be  entirely  accomplished  at  the 
first  blow.  The  use  of  Latin  was  only  interdicted  till  the  fourth 
class ;  starting  from  that  class,  it  became  obligatory.  The 
lessons  in  history  alone,  and  that  was  a  considerable  improvement, 
were  to  be  given  in  French  to  the  very  end.  P.  de  Condren  had 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  at  Juilly  a  method  with  Latin 
in  the  French  language  ;  an  entirely  new  departure,  and  which 
the  recluses  of  Port  Royal  followed  so  brilliantly. 

The  Oratorians  also  agreed  with  the  Jansenists  in  prescribing 
the  abuse  of  themes,  in  order  to  recommend  explanations,  and 
they  showed  the  same  preference  for  oral  themes,  made  in  the 
class  and   in  imitation  of  the  explained   texts.      The    taste   for 
classic  study  was  very  great  with  the  Oratorians.      P.  Condren, 
in  spite  of  his  mystic  tendencies,  took  great  pleasure  in  reading 
Cicero.     The  dead  languages  were  familiar  to  him  and  he  had  re- 
fleeted    upon   the  best  way  of    teaching  them.     Some  notoriety 
arose  at  one  proceeding  which  he  had  imagined,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  presenting  the  Latin  grammar  in  five  pictures  of  differ- 
ent colors  :  one  for  the  genders  and  declensions,  the  second  for  the 
conjugations,  the  third  for  the  preterites  and  supines,  the  two  last 
for  syntax  and  quantity.  **  The  last  experiment  which  I  made  was 
upon  the  little  marquis  of  Maulny  and  the  little   English  boy 
Hungat,  whom  I  made  understand  the  charts  so  well  that  in  two  or 
three  winter  months  and  by  diverting  myself  morning  and  even- 
ing with   showing   these  to  them,  I  made  them  learned    in  the 
principles  and  put  them  into  the  sixth  class. "     This  result,  con- 
firmed by  one  of  the  superiors  of  Juilly,  P.  de  Vemeuil,  has  noth- 
ing very  extraordinary  in  it,  or  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
usual  methods. 

Richelieu,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  influence  of  generalizdng 
instruction,  but  wished  it  to  be  complete  for  those  whose  reach  of 
mind  called  them  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  put  Greek  in 
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the  same   rank  as   Latin.     The  Oratorians  did  not  go  so   far ; 

without  neglecting  Greek,  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  read  and 
understand  it.  So  at  Juilly,  for  example,  they  limited  that 
language  to  the  explanation  of  authors  ;  themes  were  not  used. 
ConGded,  in  early  times,  to  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  classes^ 
the  teacliing  of  Greek  became  in  1757  the  object  of  a  special 
course,  which  was  not  perhaps  the  best  way  of  conducting  the 
Greek  studies,  but  which  showed,  at  least,  the  good  will  to  do  so. 

5.     History  and  Physical  Science, 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  Oratorians  had  thought,  as  Richelieu 
demand (»d,  of  establishing  a  sort  of  comparative  study  of  the 
living  and  ancient  tongues ;  it  is  to  Port  Royal  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  reform  was  reserved.  But,  for  the  teacliing  of 
history  and  the  sciences,  the  Oratorians  entered  first  into  the  new 
views.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Descartes,  mathematics,  physics, 
the  natural  sciences  were  cultivated  with  perseverance  and  success 
in  the  bosom  of  the  company,  by  Malebranche,  Lamy,  Poisson, 
and  Prestet,  that  domestic  of  whom  Malebranche  made  a  savant. 
What  the  masters  know  one  may  be  certain  that  the  pupils  will 
learn ;  the  pursuits  of  the  professors  have  a  positive  tendency  to  in- 
scribe themselves  upon  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  pupila 
I  have  then  full  confidence  in  the  scientific  character  of  an  edu- 
cation confided  to  men  who  wrote  :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  the 
laboratory  of  a  chemist  In  the  places  where  I  "have  been,  I  did 
not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  anatomical  discourses  and  to  see  the 
dissections  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body.  I  conceive 
of  nothing  of  greater  use  than  algebra  and  arithmetic."     (Lamy.) 

As  to  history,  it  had  with  the  Oratorians,-  from  their  origin,  the 
j^ace  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  "What  did  not  yet  exist  in 
1768  in  the  colleges  of  the  University,  as  among  other  proofs  the 
protests  of  President  Rolland  testify,  the  Oratorians  had  realized 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  ;  history  had  a  special  chair, 
and  a  special  professor.  The  fathers  of  the  company  composed 
elementary  books,  such  as  the  abridgements  of  P.  Berthaul^ 
(historical),  the  written  lectures  dictated  at  Vend6me  by  P.  le 
Cointe.  The  history  of  France  was  studied  three  years  by  the 
pupils  of  the  upper  classes.  The  teaching  of  geography  was  not 
separated  from  that  of  history,  and  as  to  fortify  the  latter  they 
had  collected  a  numerous  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  so 
to  aid  the  geographical  studies  they  used  in  the  classes  large 
mural  maps.     At  Juilly,  especially,  P.  Adry,  the  last  librarian  of 
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the  Oratoiie,  tells  us,  there  had  always  been  a  epeciid  profeflsor  of 
history.  He  gave  his  lessons  himself  in  French,  and  vtve  vow  in 
the  room  of  the  oldest  clasa^  and  the  history  of  France  was  alwayi 
the  subject.  In  the  other  rooms,  from  the  sixth  to  the  second, 
where  the  yoimg  people  were,  and  in  the  three  following  rooms, 
Greek  and  Roman  history  was  taught. 

€•     Philosophy. 

Like  the  teaching  of  history,  languages,  and  sciences,  tlie  teach- 
ing of  philosophy  also  went  through  serious  modifications  at  the 
Oratoire.     <^  Forty  years  of  persecution  against  Cartesiaiiism  and 
Jansenism,  confounded  under  the  same  anathema,"  says  the  bio-- 
grapher  of  P.  de  Berulle,  P.  Tabaraud,   "  did  not  make  the  dis- 
ciples of  Berulle  abandon  that  philosophy  which  their  fathers  had; 
recommended/'     The  Oratorian  was  philosophic  and  Cartesiao. 
Doubtless  there  were  hours  of  faint-heartednessy  notably  in  1684, 
in  that  assembly  which,  arranging  the  studies  anew,  restored  to 
honor  official  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
independent  men,  like  Quesnet  and  Duguet,  quitted  the  con^rega*. 
tion.     But  until  then  the  Oratorians  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  its  founder ;  it  is  known  that  Cardinal  de   B6rulle  had 
had  intimate  relations  with  Pescartes,  and  that  in  a  conversation 
which  has  been  preserved  he  lavished  encouragement  upon  the 
young  philosopher,  obhging  hiqi  for  conscience  sake  to  continue 
his  researches  and  publish  the  results  of  them.     Together  with 
Descartes,  St.  Augustine,  for  whom  Berulle  entertained  an   un- 
bounded admiration  and  whom  he  called  ''the  eagle  of  doctors^*' 
and  Plato,  the  master  of  St.  Augustine,  were  the  inspirers  of  the 
philosr»phy  of  the  Oratorians.     In  early  times  they  had  private 
manual  composed  for  their  house,  whose  authors  rejected  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lyceiun  in  order  to  follow  the  principles  of  the 
Academy.     The  manual  of  P.  Foumene,  written  in  a   platonio 
spirit,  remained  for  a  long  time  the  classic  book  of  Juilly.     An- 
other professor,  P.   Andr^  Martin,  better  known  under  his  pseu- 
donym of  Ambrosius  Victor,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Philoso- 
phy [Philusophia  Christiana),  before  sheltering  himself  under  the 
great  name  of  St.  Augustine,  had  taught  Cartesianism  at  Angela 
He  was  persecuted  as  P.  Lamy  waa  later,  but  these  persecations 
did  not  produce  the  slightest  change  in  the  internal  sentimenla  of 
those  energetic  and  sincere  men.     In  1683  P.  Lamj  wrote  of  Dea* 
cartes  :  <<  I  do  not  know  who  has  been  able  to  indaoe  soHie  of  our 
writers  to  work  so  hard  to  render  him  suspected.     It  is  denying  ta 
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France  and  our  century  the  glory  of  having  produced  the  greatest 
of  all  philosophers.''     *'  If  Cartesianism  is  a  pest/'  said  the  regents 
of  the  college  of  Angers  some  years  before,  in  a  letter  addressed, 
to  P.  Senault,  **  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  us  infected- 
by  it."     The  publication  of  the  Research  for  inUh  in  1674  and  the 
glory  which  this  work  brought  to  Malebranche,  and  flowing  from- 
him  over  the  whole  company,  contributed  to  develop  the  Cartesian 
ideas  in  the  bosom   of  the  Oratoire  still  more.     From   outside,- 
sometimes,  encouragement   came    to   the    Oratorians.     Mad.   de 
Sevigne  wrote  in  1678  :  **  They  forbid  the  fathers  of  the  Oratoire 
to  teach  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and   consequently  forbid 
the  blood  to  circulate.     The  Lettres  de  Cachet  with  which  they  are 
threatened  are  powerful  arguments  to  convince  one  of  a  doctrine! 
God   will  judge    those  questions  •  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
While  we  are  waiting,  let  us  live  with  the  living.** 

7.      INNER  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS. 

The  Oratorians  made  fewer  innovations  in  the  discipline  and 
organization  of  their  colleges  than  in  the  studies  and  methods  of 
teaching.  A  few  details  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  model 
house  of  Juilly  will  make  known  the  general  principles  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Oratorian  colleges.  The  school  year  began  on  the 
18th  of  October,  and  ended  on  the  20th  or  25th  of  August  The 
pupils  were  accommodated  in  six  chambers  or  study-halls.  In 
winter  and  summer  they  rose  at  five  o'clock.  The  morning  class 
opened  at  half -past  eight,  but  the  regents  did  not  take  their  chaira 
until  nine.  The  revision  of  the  copies  and  the  recitation  of  les- 
sons occupied  the  first  half -hour;  chosen  pupils  called  decurions,  aa 
with  the  Jesuits,  attended  to  this  monotonous  labor,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  prefect.  A  prayer,  the  Veni  sancte  spiritiM:, 
the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Old  Testament,  preceded  the 
classic  exercises,  which  were  varied  as  much  as  possible  every  half- 
hour;  for  example,  the  chant  of  the  litanies  of  the  Sainte  Enfance 
of  Jesus  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  the  class,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (  Vies  des  Saints)  during  the  repast.  The  din- 
ner, which  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock,  was  followed  by  recreation. 
At  half -past  twelve,  study;  from  half -past  one  till  four,  the  evening 
class;  then  recreation  and  study  tiU  six  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock 
came  supper  and  then  the  litanies  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  A  last 
study-hour,  from  seven  to  half -past  eight,  was  specially  reserved  to 
reading  history  and  to  family  correspondence.  Without  wishing 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  this  distribution  of  the  day,  it 
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is  allowable  to  say  fhat  the  time  at  Jnilly  was  too  mucli  cut  up, — 
(divided  into  too  small  periods;  the  study  hoars  were  not  long 
•enough,  for  not  one  lasted  two  hours.  The  principle  of  variety, 
excellent  when  applied  to  oral  exercises  in  the  class,  which  fatigue 
the  atti'ntion  more  quickly,  was  not  wisely  applied  to  the  solitary 
.labor  of  the  pupils. 

1  While  tlie  ornamental  arts,  horseback-riding  (equitation),  music, 
idancing,  were  authorized  at  Juilly,  theatrical  representations  were 
never  held  in  honor  there.  No  visit  to  the  parents  was  allowed 
in  the  (tourse  of  the  year.  Even  among  the  Oratorians,  the  schol- 
arly regime  was  tinged  with  the  doctrines  of  a  period  which 
feared  the  influence  of  the  world  too  much,  forgetting  that  the 
family  was  a  part  of  it,  and  seeing  no  safety  for  childhood  but  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  cloister. 

The  French  Academy  had  just  been  founded.      Was  it  from 
imitation,  or  simply  from  the  recollection  of  what  had  been  done 
among  the  Jesuits,  that  a  literary  academy  was  organized  at  Juilly, 
with  its  president,  its  chancellor,  its  monthly  and  public  reunions? 
This  was  a  little  puerile,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  in  these 
academic   sports  a  useful  purpose,  the  intention   of    exercising 
these  young  people  in  speaking  and  in  composition.      Other  prac- 
tices tended  to  the  same  end.     A  few  years  ago  our  lyceums  saw 
examination  prizes  appear  in  their  palmares ;  an  excellent  innova- 
tion, destined  to  re-establish  the  equilibriimi,  too  little  guarded 
hitherto,  of  oral  and  written  exercises.     Th'is  essay  was  only  the 
revival  of  a  usage  constantly  pursued  at  Juilly.     The  palmares  of 
the  month  of  August,  for  instance,  indicates  among  the  twelve 
prizes  for  rhetoric  "  a  prize  and  the  second  best  (accessits)  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  the  year,"  and  the  same  for  the  other  classes. 
These  examinations  were,  besides,  of  considerable  importance;  they 
decided  upon  the  passage  from  one  class  to  another.     At  Juilly 
they  took  place  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general  of  the 
order  himself.     Under  the  title  of  visitors^  three  dignitaries  of  the 
company  inspected,  every  year,  with  minute  care,  the  establish- 
ments situated  in  the  three  provinces  of  Aix,  Lyons^  and  Paris. 

8.      DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  Oratorians  was  relatively  gentle.  "  There 
are  many  other  ways  besides  the  whip,"  said  P.  Tiamy,  "and  to 
animate  children  to  their  duty,  a  caress,  a  threat^  the  hope  of  a 
reward,  or  the  fear  of  a  disgrace,  have  more  effect  than  rods.** 
Yet  the  ferule  and  the  whip  were  not  forbidden,  and  made  a  part 
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of  the  legiiima  poenarum  genera.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  fre- 
quent use  was  made  of  them,  whether  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness 
or  from  prudence  and  the  fear  of  exasperating  the  child.  "  A 
kind  of  policy  is  necessary,"  says  P.  Lamy,  "  in  order  to  govern 
these  little  people,  to  influence  them  through  their  inclinations,  to 
foresee  the  effect  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  to  use  them 
according  to  their  utility.  There  are  times  of  obstinacy  in  which 
a  child  would  rather  be  killed  than  yield." 

Tills  spirit  of  moderation  and  gentleness  dates  back  to  the 
founder  of  the  order.  Bi'rulle  addressed  to  a  superior  the  fol- 
lowing instructions:  "Watch  over. your  charge.  Have  great 
respect  for  the  souls  of  your  inferiors;  command  rarely,  correct 
little,  and  set  a  good  example;  exhort  often.  Be  rather  a  father 
than  a  superior.  Dispose  souls  gently  to  what  is  good  for  them, 
and  never  correct  till  after  you  have  meditated  upon  it  by  your- 
self. Have  more  patience  than  zeal.  Suffer  rather  than  make 
others  suffer."  P.  de  Condren  was  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments. He  left  to  children  *'  all  their  liberty  of  mind,  which  fear 
makes  them  lose."  This  gentle  and  paternal  discipline  always 
remained  in  the  traditions  of .  the  Oratorians,  as  testify,  among 
other  proofs,  the  anecdotes  related  with  filial  gratitude  by  Arnault, 
a  pupil  of  Juilly,  in  the  Memoirs  (T  un  Sexaghiaire,  "  At  V  Ora^ 
toire  the  great  resort  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  fear,  but  respect.  There 
is  no  question  of  blind  or  absolute  obedience.  Only  deference  is 
spoken  of.  The  chief  is  not  a  despot,  nor  the  inferior  a  slava 
Authority  in  the  one  does  not  suppress  liberty  in  the  other." 

What  made  it  more  easy  at  V  Oratoire  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  master  without  recourse  to  violent  punishments,  was  that 
the  same  professor  accompanied  the  pupils  through  the  successive 
series  of  their  classes.  This  was  the  only  advantage  of  a  method 
that  seems  to  us  a  capital  error  in  pedagogy.  It  is  not  well  to 
impose  upon  the  same  master  successively  all  parts  of  the  instruc- 
tion. The  professor  there  in  some  sort  re-made  his  classes  in  the 
quality  of  master  after  having  made  them  as  a  pupiL  He  began 
with  the  sixth  class,  followed  his  pupils  even  as  far  as  the  third, 
passed  two  years  with  the  second,  redoubled  his  rhetoric,  and  at 
last  crowned  his  teaching  by  one  or  two  years  of  philosophy.  We 
shall  not  be  astonished  that  after  this  P.  Senault,  one  of  the  supe- 
riors at  Juilly,  wrot^in  1663  to  the  regents:  "The  functions  of 
the  regent,  whose  employment  is  on  such  a  large  scale  with  us,  are 
the  most  advantageous  means  of  instructing  himself."  P.  Thom- 
assin,  for  instance,  was  by  turns  professor  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
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philosophy,  and  mathematics,  which  did  not  prevent  him,  in  the 
intervalB  between*  the  classes,  of  giving  his  pupils  notions  of  her- 
aldry, history,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Touching  examples,  it  must 
be  remembered,  of  absolute  devotion  to  scholarly  labor  I  Those 
men,  putting  aside  personal  vanity  and  all  desire  to  distdngnish 
themselves  in  a  chosen  field,  acted  for  all,  accepted  all  labors, 
because,  with  the  consciousness  of  being  useful,  they  felt  the  cour- 
age and  found  in  their  lives,  which  were  without  passion  or  diver- 
sion, enough  time  to  be  in  the  highest  condition  for  all  tasks. 
But  this  universality,  which  was  a  little  superficial,  served  neither 
the  true  interests  of  the  masters  nor  those  of  their  pupils;  in  the 
pedagogic  art  the  great  law  is  division  of  labor,  which  alone 
can  create  solid  specialists. 

9.     Educators  and  Pedagogical  LitercUure. 

The  best  methods  are  worth  nothing  unless  they  are  used  by 
good  masters.  L*  Orafoire  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  the 
good  fortune  to  number  in  its  force  professors  distinguished  in 
mind  and  heart,  who  have  left,  in  durable  writings,  the  evidence 
of  their  talents  and  ardor.  Among  them  P^re  Liamy  and  P^r© 
Thomassin  stand  in  the  first  rank. 

Of  all  the  works  published  by  the  Oratorians,  that  which  best 
expresses  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  order,  and  which  gives  the 
most  exact  key  to  its  pedagogic  views,  is  the  work  of  P.  Bernard 
Lamy,  the  Entrctiens  sur  les  Sciences,     There  is  always  a  right  and 
a  left  in  every  community,  however  httle  Uberty  may  be  in  it; 
P.  Lamy  is  the  left  of  the  Oratorians.     By  turns  professor  of 
belles-lettres  and   philosophy,  at  Vendome,  at  Juilly,  at  Saumur, 
at  Angers,  he  was  persecuted  for  his  Cartesian  zeal.     It  was  the 
time  when  the  king  "  for  good  reasons  "  forbade  the  teaching  of 
Descartes'  sentiments.     In  1675  his  course  at  Angers  was  sus- 
pended.     He    was    banished    to    Grenoble.     There,   under   the 
auspices  of  Bishop  Le  Camus,  he  composed,  "  for  the  regulation 
of  the  studies  of  youth  and  to  inspire  love  of  letters,"  his  best 
work,  Entrctiens  sur  Jes  Sciences,     It  is  a  bad  title,  for  the  question 
is  of  study  in  general,  and  study  of  letters  more  than  of  sciences. 
In  the  language  of  our  Oratorian,  which  yet  never  wants  precision 
or  elegance,  lettei^  and  sciences  are  constantly  used  for  each  other. 

In  reading  P.  Lamy,  one  perceives  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  Oratorians,  still  reigned  that  old  prejudice 
that  letters  constitute  a  dangerous  amusement,  and  that  they  are 
not  used  in  Christianity.     In  1G83  it  was  still  necessary  to  justify 
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instruction  in  them,  and  calm  the  suspicions  that  it  raised.  To 
plead  this  cause  easily,  P.  Lamy  uses  strong  words,  which  betray 
a  philosophic  and  liberal  spirit,  a  true  Cartesian:  "  Vice  has  alwayb 
entered  communities  with  ignorance  or  when  only  a  science  less 
estimable  than  ignorance  has  prevailed,  a  science  of  words  and 
vain  subtleties,  a  philosophy  ^dthout  reason."  Is  not  the  eulogy, 
even  a  discreet  eulogy  of  curiosity,  a  remarkable  novelty  from 
the  pen  of  a  theologian  ?  "  It  is  wrong  to  condemn  severely  all 
novel  studies.  Without  doubt  curiosity  must  be  regulated,  but 
it  is  by  curiosity  alone  that  we  are  attracted  to  study  and  begin 
to  love  science." 

Nourished  on  strong,  erudite,  and  learned'  lectures,  the  Orato- 
rians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hke  some  of  their  cotemporaries, 
did  not  care  to  confine  their  attention  to  superficial  elegancies  of 
form  and  the  search  for  pretty  language;  what  they  loved  waft 
solid  knowledge,  knowledge  procured  by  the  sciences,  history,  and 
philosophy.  Better  instructed,  more  enlightened,  they  made 
more  correct  judgments  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  a  writer 
from  Port  Royal,  still  less  a  father  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  who 
could  have  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  treatise  upon  logic,  *'  We 
are  the  work  of  God,  we  ha've  no  cause  then  to  believe  our  nature 
is  bad."  Is  not  this  expressing  with  the  simplicity  of  good  sense  all 
that  remains  true,  pruned  of  the  emphatic  method  of  statement,  in 
the  fastidious  and  declamatory  declarations  of  Rousseau?  <'If 
<  the  veritable  movements  *  of  the  soul  are  good,  and  they  are  so, 
since  it  is  not  possible  that  God  has  inspired  bad  ones,  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  we  must  grant  a  certain  liberty  in  study.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  succeed  in  those  which  are  devoid  of  all 
attractions.     We  must  not  constrain  minds." 

This  was  what  was  practiced  at  V  Oratoire ;  they  did  not  there 
interpret  the  dogma  of  original  sin  in  all  its  rigor.  But  respect 
for  individual  tastes,  relative  independence  granted  to  minds 
whose  infinite  diversity  was  recognized,-^«ll  this  did  not  prevent 
P.  Lamy  from  believing  in  the  necessity  of  a  constant  and  gen- 
eral mcuhod,  and  from  prockimhig  that  youth  needs  attentive  sur- 
veillance and  vigilant  direction.  "  There  is  no  one  whose  heart 
is  not  touched  by  the  abandonment  in  which  yonng  people  are 
left.  We  do  in  regard  to  them,  what  a  bad  horseman  does  who 
lets  his  horse  go  as  he  will|  pvovided  he  does  not  throw  him  over 
some  precipice." 
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10.     Studies  and  their  Order. 

When  Pdre  Lamy  comes  to  fix  the  order  of  the  studies,  we  still 
find   philosophy:  "It  is  necessary    to  begin  study    with   good 
logic,"  he  says.     "The  aim  of  our  studies  is  not  to  fill  the  head 
with  Latin,  Greek,  historic  facts  and  geometrical  figures.     Our 
minds  are  not  made  for  erudition,  but  erudition  is  made  for  our 
minds."     The  Oratoire  with  P.  Lamy,  as  Port  Royal  with  Ni- 
cole, compiises  education  in  its  three  terms  subordinate  to  each 
other;  the   acquisition  of  knowledge,    soundness   of    judgment, 
rectitude  of  conduct.     The  study  of  letters  and  sciences  is  necessary 
only  in  order  to  form  the  judgment;  justness  of  judgment  has  no 
value  but  to  regulate  the  will.     It  may  be  so,  but  is  P.  Lamy  very 
sure  that  teaching  logic  is  the  best  way  to  form  the  judgment  ? 
Admit  that  it  may  be  ;  is  it  not  true  that  the  employment  of  this 
means  would  be  impracticable  at  the  beginning  of  education? 
Can  we  teach  logic  usefully  to  children  ?    Let  us  say,  however, 
for  the  relief  of  our  author,  that  in  the  Entrettens,  and  consequently 
in  the  plan  of  study  which  they  propose,  the  question  is  less  of 
children,  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  study,  than  "  of  those  who 
have  already  made  some  advance,  that  is  to  say,  who  have  pur. 
sued  ordinary  studies  in  the  colleges."     P.  Lamy  is  less  paradoxi- 
cal than  he  appears  to  be,  when  he  makes  logic  the  prelude  of 
instruction, 

"What  is  entirely  reasonable  is  to  demand  that  we  shall  join  to 
the  theory  of  logic  the  practice  of  mathematics.  We  recognize 
here  a  mind  familiarized  with  the  sciences  and  their  methods. 
Nowhere  was  the  alliance  of  these  two  halves  of  the  human 
genius,  sciences  and  letters,  held  in  greater  honor  than  at 
the  Oratoire.  Like  most  of  the  Oratorians,  P.  Lamy  was  at 
once  geometrician,  philosopher,  and  humanist  With  the  same 
pen  that  had  written  in  1670  that  Art  de  Parler  (which  went 
through  fourteen  editions,  and  which  Malebranche  called  a  *'  livre 
accompJij^^)  he  composed  a  Treatise  on  mechanics  and  the  elements  of 
geometry.  Hence  that  breadth  of  mind  which  makes  him  give  so 
high  a  rank  to  mathematics.  Does  he  not  anticipate  Auguste 
Conte  two  centuries,  when  he  holds  the  following  language  : 
<•  There  is  no  study  more  fit  to  exercise  the  judgment  than  geom- 
etry and  the  other  parts  of  mathematics.  Greometry  furnishes  the 
models  of  clearness  and  order,  and,  without  giving  the  rules  of 
reasoning  which  belong  to  logic,  it  insensibly  accustoms  the 
mind  to  reason  well."    In  other  terms,  in  order  to  reason  well. 
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the  application  of  the  mind  to  real  reasonings  is  better  than  the 
study  of  the  formal  and  abstract  rules.  P.  Lamy  pushes  so  far 
his  zeal  for  mathematics,  which  are  in  his  eyes  the  best  of  logics, 
a  real  logic,  that  he  is  a  little  unjust  to  letters.  "  Those  who 
make  languages  their  principal  study  insensibly  acquire  the  habit 
of  attaching  themselves  only  to  words." 

Pere  Bourgoing,  third  general  of  the  order,  nourished  as  he 
was  upon  theology  and  metaphysics,  was  accustomed  to  say  when 
he  wished  to  designate  a  mediocre  mind :  *'  He  is  a  historian.'* 
Malebranche  declared  with  similar  feeling  that  he  put  the  obser- 
vation of  an  insect  above  all  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Tliis  strange  disdain  of  historical  studies  was  an  exception  and  as 
it  were  a  phenomenon  in  a  society  where  they  were  always  culti- 
vated with  as  much  success  as  relish.  P.  Lamy  recommended 
them  after  mathematics  and  logic.  Besides  their  other  advan- 
tages, they  still  have  this  use,  that  they  teach  us  to  know  our- 
selves better.  "History  is  a  great  mirror,  in  which  one  sees 
one's  self  completely.  The  secret  of  knowing  ourselves  and 
judging  ourselves  well  is  to  see  ourselves  in  others."  On  the 
other  hand,  ought  he  not  to  be  the  best  judge  of  all  things,  who, 
knowing  the  history  of  the  past,  becomes  by  this  means  the  co- 
temix>rary  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  ?  It  is  with  geography 
that  the  beginning  should  be  made,  and  so  much  the  more  be- 
cause it  is  an  easy  science  of  which  children  are  capable,  because 
it  requires  only  eyes  and  a  very  little  memory.  **  1  have  seen  a 
child  of  only  four  years  old,"  says  P.  Lamy,  "who  did  not  know 
how  to  read,  who  did  not  fail  to  tell  what  city  was  marked 
upon  a  map,  wherever  the  finger  was  pointed  upon  it."  To 
geography  will  succeed  chronology,  which  is  for  time  what  geo- 
graphy is  for  space.  To  justify  the  place  he  gives  to  this  dry  and 
unpleasant  study,  P.  Lamy  invokes  the  necessity  of  learning  his- 
tory with  order  and  method,  and  of  at  first  establishing  in  the 
memory  frames  which  can  afterwards  be  filled  with  details  and 
facts.  "  Young  people  learn  some  facts  of  history  at  college,  but 
in  strange  confusion." 

The  friends  of  archaeology  will  learn  wiUi  pleasure  that  P. 
Lamy  associates  in  historical  study  "the  narration  of  events 
with  the  description  of  the  arms,  costumes,  and  all  objects  in  use 
among  the  ancients."  "If  the  masters  made  their  pupils  see  the 
figures  which  are  in  the  works  of  Lipseus,  and  the  commentaries 
of  Yigendre  upon  GsBsar,  they  might  agreeably  instruct  them  in 
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all  the  ancient  modes  of  combat^  machines^  vestments  of  peace 
and  war."  Collections  of  prints  might  be  shown,  which  would 
put  the  pupils  in  relation  with  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  past,  and  stimulate  attention  by  interesting  their  senses. 

There  is  nothing  very  original  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  reflec- 
tions of  P.  Lamy  upon  the  study  of  languages.     He  thinks  that 
'*  absolutely  speaking,  one  might  do  without  grammar,"  and  learn 
Latin  by  using  it  as  Montaigne  did  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that 
this  system  is  less  practicable  than  attractive,  and  he  justly  re- 
marks that  by  means  of  a  well-made  grammar  one  may  learn  in  a 
month  what  one  would  discover  for  one's  self  only  after  a  study 
of  several  years.     He  wishes  the  beginning  to  be  made  by  trans- 
lation, and    he  would  desire,  besides,  that  the  first   translations 
should  be  lists  of  chosen  and  distributed  words,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Janua  linguarum  of  Comenius.     He  does  not  believe  in  the 
utility  of  foreign  languages,  but  recommends  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
He  recommends  in  the  beginning  interUnear  tiunslations.     He 
regrets  the  time  lost  in  Latin  verse.     The  authors  he  chooses  in 
Roman   literature  are  Terence   (which  P.   Condren     reproved), 
Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace.     In  Greek  he  does  not 
discard    Aristophanes,    "who   can  be  read  with    benefit^"  more 
liberal  upon  this  point  than  Thomassin,  who  said  :     <^  the  Plutus 
of  Aristoplianes  is  good,  but  all  the  rest  are  worth  nothing." 

What  is  much  more  remarkable  is  that  the  greatest  novelty  in 
•P.    Laniy's  book  is  his  ideas  upon  the  teaching   of  philosophy. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  is  the  first  man  in  whom  we  meet  upon  this 
point  a  plan  of  organization,  broadly  and  intelligently  conceived. 
What  must  be  first  noted  is  his  severe  condemnation   of  the 
scholastic  method.     Is  it  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  nine- 
teenth century  who  has  made  this  somewhat  ironical  judgment 
of  the  theologians  of  the  middle  ages  ?     "  He  who  reads  one  reads 
them  all  at  the  same  time.     They  say  only  the  same  thing,  with 
this  difference,  that  what  is  given  in  some  as  a  proof  is  ^ven  in 
others  as  an  objection.     It  would  be  folly  to  wish  to  read  them 
alL     Read  oncj   and  prefer  the  shortest^*     Let  the  scholastic  au- 
thors be  laid  aside  then,  and  put  in  their  places   the  ancients, 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  the  modems,  Descartes  and  Malebrancbe. 
Let  the  history  of  philosophy  be  learned  either  in  the  writings 
of  Diogenes,  of  Laertius  and  Plutarch,  or  in  the  recent  treatises 
of  Lipseus  for  the  stoics,  of  Gassendi  for  EpicumSy  of  Liamotte 
Levayer  for  the  skeptics.     P.  Lamy  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  liistory  of  philosophy.     "  Why  not  instruct  joung  people  in 
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the  sentimcDts  of  the  illustrious  philosophers  ?  It  is  useful  to 
know  what  great  men  have  thought.  If  their  thoughts  are  not 
the  truth,  at  least  they  make  us  pay  attention  to  it" 

Pere  Lamy  blames  severely  a  usage  which  has  become  general 
in  the  classes  of  philosophy,  that  of  dictating  lectures  composed 
by  the  professors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  the 
pupils  ;  but  still  worse,  the  doctrines  of  these  dictated  lessons 
were  most  frequently  "opinions  ill  conceived,  badly  digested, 
badly  explained,  written  in  bad  Latin."  "  Of  ten  thousand  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  in  Europe,  there  are  not  perhaps  ten  who 
are  capable  of  doing  it  as  it  should  be  done."  For  these  dicta- 
tions of  bad  philosophy  P.  Lamy  would  wish  to  substitute  printed 
books,  either  the  very  texts  of  the  great  philosophers,  for  instance 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  or  elementary  works  expressly  written  for 
the  use  of  colleges.  Perhaps  our  author  distrusts  a  little  too 
much  the  free  initiative  of  the  masters  whom  he  stigmatizes  as 
being  only  commentators  ;  "  instead  of  assuming  the  personage  of 
masters,  they  should  content  themselves  with  that  of  interpre- 
ters." He  chains  them  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  doctrine;  he  does 
not  leave  them  enough  liberty  of  speech  ;  he  seems  to  ignore 
what  the  personal  exposition  of  the  truth,  as  they  conceive  it  is 
worth,  in  order  to  open  young  minds  with  their  fertile  earnestness 
and  their  communicative  conviction.  But  we  can  only  agree 
with  him  on  the  chapter  of  the  dictations,  which  have  always 
been  abused  in  the  classes,  and  which  are  less  suitable  in  philo- 
sophical studies  than  elsewhere.  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  old 
imiversities  of  Paris  they  contented  themselves  with  reading 
Aristotle.  The  habit  of  giving  them  dictations  was  only  intro- 
duced by  slow  degrees.  But  these  writings  were  not  long  in 
extending  beyond  measure,  and  from  1355  "the  professors  of  the 
university  were  forbidden  to  use  the  time  of  the  lessons  in  making 
their  pupils  write.  A  hundred  years  after  the  Cardinal  d'Estout- 
eville  obliged  the  professors  of  that  university  to  make  their 
scholars  read  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  to  explain  them." 
But  in  spite  of  these  prohibitions,  the  evil  only  increased,  and 
when  P.  Lamy  wrote  of  it,  it  was  at  its  height ;  for  the  true  and 
great  philosophers  were  substituted  in  the  classes  the  verbal  and 
undigested  lectures  of  unknown  and  worthless  professors. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  teaching ;  as  to  the  substance  the 
protests  and  wishes  of  P.  Lamy  are  not  less  just.  He  complains 
that  the  thorny  questions  about  which  they  dispute,  the  chicanery 
of  the  arguments,  hateful  quarrels  and  verbal  diwnissvoTi^  \iv)^ 
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taken  the  place  of  all  that  logic,  phjsiGS,  and  morals  contain  of 
solid  and  incontestable  verities.  We  will  let  P.  L«amy  himself 
explain  the  programme  of  a  course  of  philosophy,  such  as  he 
would  have  wished  to  see  applied  everywhere,  such  as  he  had 
doubtless  used  himself,  before  he  was  a  butt  to  the  j>er9ecutions 
of  the  enemies  of  philosophy.  "  There  is  nothing  so  beautif  ol  as 
the  knowledge  of  God,  of  minds  and  of  bodies.  What  fruit  the 
young  people  would  carry  away  from  the  colleges  if  they  left 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  of  the 
grandeur  of  their  own  souls,  their  immortality,  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created,  the  use  they  should  make  of  their  faculties^  ; 
and  science  not  then  separating  itself  from  philosophy,  P.  Lamv 
adds  :  **  if  they  had  but  there  learned  anatomy  and  whatever  can 
be  known  of  heaven,  and  of  all  nature  in  general, — there  are  so 
many  things  in  philosophy  which  can  be  treated  sohdly  and 
quietly.  What  can  be  better  than  that  a  professor  shall  cause  to 
be  publicly  read  a  history  of  the  most  considerable  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  tliis  age  by  chemists,  anatomists,  and 
physicians  ? "  And  this  beautiful  programme,  in  which  psychol- 
ogy alone  is  a  little  forgotten,  ends  as  it  should,  with  a  eulogy 
of  moral  philosophy.  "It  is  entirely  neglected,"  says  P.  Lamy. 
"  because  the  present  manner  of  teaching  obliges  a  professor  to 
speak  only  of  disputed  questions,  which  takes  from  him  the  time 
necessary  to  treat  things  which  are  beyond  dispute,  but  which  are 
of  use  in  life." 

11.     All  Educdtton   Christian  in  Aim  and  Spirit, 

The  end  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  at  the  Oratoire  in  an 
education,  which  above  all  things  wished  to  be  a  Christian  one, 
was  the  interest  of  religion.  That  profane  letters  may  be  the 
auxiliary  of  Christianity  is  what  they  were  always  affirming  in 
every  possible  tone.  *•  There  is  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thor," says  Lamy,  **  who  has  not  served  my  purpose  in  explain- 
ing some  obscurities  of  holy  scripture."  This  is  what  P.  Thomas- 
sin  also  thought,  whom  the  Oratorians  caU  an  ''incomparable 
theologian,"  whom  P.  Gratry  placed  in  such  a  high  rank  among 
philosophers,  and  who  is  in  our  eyes  a  specially  indefatigable  com- 
piler and  distinguished  erudite.  He  developed  this  point  of  view 
in  a  series  of  works  of  not  less  than  eight  volumes  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pages  each. 

Pere  Thomassin  had  foreseen  the  objecticAi  which  the  positive 
minds  of  our  time  have  raised  against  the  alliance  of  profane 
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studies  and  Christian  education.  The  abbe  Gkiume  and  his  imi* 
tators  condemn  as  irreligious  and  corrupting  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  pronouncing  these  anathemas  they  i 
only  reproduced,  through  their  Christian  fanaticism,  the  interdic- 
tion which  the  emperor  Julian  had  psDclaimed  in  the  fourth 
century,  through  pagan  fanaticism,  against  the  Christian  schools 
in  which  they  studied  the  poets  and  orators  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome.  We  cannot  deny  that  there  is,  at  least  apparently,  some 
contradiction  in  presenting  to  the  world  a  religion  which  is  to 
make  all  things  new,  which  condemns  to  eternal  fire  all  those  who 
have  not  known  it,  and  to  choose  for  this  instruction  the  works  of 
those  very  pagans  who  have  been  reproved  and  are  hostile  or  at 
least  strangers  to  Christianity.  Julian  expressed  it  forcibly  and 
somewhat  harshly  when  he  said  :  Quisquis  aliud  sentity  alivd  suos 
discipuhs  docet,  is  tantum  videtur  a  sapie^itia  quantum  a  prohitats 
abesse.  In  welcoming  ancient  letters,  as  it  does  in  spite  of  some 
isolated  exceptions,  the  Christian  church  has  involuntarily  given 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  offered  by  history,  of  the 
necessary  law  that  binds  the  future  to  the  past,  and  which  in  spite 
of  the  revolutions  accomplished  on  the  surface,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sults and  maledictions  upon  the  lips,  constrains  the  new  generar 
tions  to  live  upon  the  traditions  and  nourish  themselves  upon  the 
labor  of  past  generations  I 

The  question  put  itself  in  another  way  to  P.  Thbmassin.  With 
what  naivetU  the  good  father  pretended  to  find  even  in  the  poets 
of  antiquity  traces  and  elements  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
doubtless  resigned  himself,  to  acknowledge  that  the  jevil  had 
sown  in  profane  works  the  bad  seed  of  impiety  and  immorality  ; 
but  he  maintains  that  the  good  seed  was  foimd  there  also,  trans- 
mitted by  tradition,  collected  by  the  sages  in  their  journeys  to  the 
East,  or  simply  brought  into  souls  by  natural  light.  "  It  is  from 
the  holy  scripture  that  all  human  letters  have  issued."  The  truths 
of  the  ]3ible  can  be  laid  hold  of  again,  although  disfigured  and 
counterfeited  under  the  fables  and  fictions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
poetry.  Homer  becomes  a  theologian  who  speaks  a  little  less 
clearly  than  Moses,  but  in  the  same  sense,  <<  of  God  and  his  angels, 
of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  world."  P.  Thomassin  finds  the 
history  of  Noah  in  the  fable  of  Bacchus,  that  of  Joshua  in  the  fable 
of  Hercules  ;  with  St.  Augustine  he  discovers  the  annoimcement 
of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  a 
verse  in  Lucian  appears  to  him  to  be  the  manifest  incarnation  of 
God  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.    It  is  impossible  not  to  scclU:^ 
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when  p.  Thomassin  declares  to  us  that  <<  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  between  Hosier  and  Moses " ;  or  that  we  may  re- 
mark the  most  important  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  With  his  vast  erudition, 
P.  Thomassin  failed  as  a  critic ;  he  canonizes,  and  I  may  say,  he 
theologizes  everything. 

Let  us  not  complain  too  much  that  there  is  some  excess  in  the 
sincere,  thoughtful  admiration  which  a  religious  man  shows  for 
profane  literature.  We  are  too  much  unaccustomed  in  our  day 
to  hear  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  the  ancients  praised,  not  to  be 
touched  by  hearing  him  say  that  among  the  Greek  poets  there 
was  a  natural  morality  "pure  and  exact."  It  is  with  real  joy 
that  he  collects  from  the  history  of  the  church  all  the  testimony 
favorable  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors.  He  recalls  to  us 
that  St.  Paul  in  some  sort  adopted  the  poets  of  Greece  by  making 
quotations  from  them ;  that  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianze  proposed  the 
Odyssey  as  a  school  of  frugality,  patience,  prudence,  and,  in 
shoru,  of  every  ^artue.  He  goes  back  to  Moses  to  prove  that,  be- 
fore becoming  the  confidential  friend  of  the  G^  of  Sinai,  the 
Hebrew  prophet  had  instructed  himself  in  all  the  sciences  of 
Egypt.  In  a  word,  and  without  wishing  to  go  into  detail,  with 
abundant  proHxity,  with  a  monotony  disencouraging  to  the  reader, 
P.  Thomassin  wrote  more  than  four  thousand  pages  to  establish  by 
quotations  that  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Greece 
and  Homo  may,  and  ouglit  to  figure  in  Christian  education,  that 
there  is  a  possible  accord  between  the  fathers  of  reli^on  and 
the  **patycians  of  human  thought." 

With  a  mind  more  methodical  than  inventive,  P.  Thomassin 
hardly  introduced  any  new  ideas  into  the  Oratoire.  One  point 
that  dest^rves  to  be  noticed  is  the  importance  he  gives  in  the  study 
of  the  languages  to  the  science  of  etyinology.  "  Nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  our  research,"  he  says,  "  than  to  examine  the  terms  we 
have  in  our  moutlis  every  day,  and  to  discover  where  they  come 
from."  Does  not  this  comparison  of  words  with  one  another. 
this  interest  in  their  origin  and  history,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
introduction  of  the  hnguistic  and  philological  element  into  the 
classic  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  conform  to  the  desire  recently 
expressed,  in  some  remarkable  essays  on  public  instruction^  by 
M.  Michel  Breal,  an  eminent  philologist,  much  occupied  with 
fortifying  and  reanimating  the  literary  teaching  of  the  dead 
languages  by  mingling  some  scientific  notions  with  it?  Is  it 
necessary  to  add  that  P.  Thomassin  made  very  false  applicfttioDs 
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of  his  excellent  principles  ?  Ignorant  as  all  the  world  then  was 
of  the  distinction  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, he  flattered  himself  that  he  could  prove  that  Greek  and 
Latin  were  only  dialects  of  the  Hebrew;  that  the  Hebrew  tongue 
ever  since  the  tower  of  Babel  had  remained  unique  and  universal 
He  would,  however,  agree  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  es- 
tablishing the  correspondence  between  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

Although  a  mediocre  linguist, Pure  Thomassin  was  a  better  philos- 
opher, and  he  seized  the  relations  of  speech  and  thought  better  than 
the  filiation  of  languages  between  themselves.  '*  Speech,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  greatest  and  most  essential  advantage  of  man  after  reasoning. 
It  is  even  certain  that  we  only  reason  when  we  form  thoughts, 
which  are  scarcely  ever  quite  naked,  but  find  themselves  at  their 
very  birth  invested  with  words  which  do  not  break  the  external 
silence,  but  form  a  secret,  internal,  continual  language,  so  much 
the  more  marvellous  that  it  is  heard  from  God  alone  and  from 
him  who  speaks,  and  that  he  speaks  only  because  he  thinks." 
Iliese  are  psychological  truths  seen  with  fineness  and  expressed 
with  precision,  and  we  could  find  many  such  in  the  voluminous 
writuigs  of  P.  Thomassin.  But  what  especially  shines  upon  every 
page  is  a  complaisant,  courteous  eclecticism,  which  ancient  philos- 
ophy inspires  in  him  rather  than  toleration,  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  is  the  generous  design  to  reconstruct  the  moral  and 
religious  unity  of  morality. 

That  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Oratorians.  We  find 
generally  among  the  members  of  that  order,  a  confidence  in  the 
place  of  ancient  letters  which  does  honor  to  their  simple  and  honest 
souls.  If  we  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  to  the 
Oratorians  that  we  shoidd  have  confided  our  children,  not  without 
casting  a  wistful  glance  at  Port  Royal,  where  the  methods  for 
teaching  the  humanities  were  certainly  superior.  But  at  Port 
Royal  the  discipline  was  too  austere,  and  between  the  rather  rude 
and  inhuman  education  of  those  Jansenists,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  however,  that  "whoever  did  not  know  them  did  not 
know  humanity,"  and  the  agreeable  but  superficial  and  brilliant 
instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
choose  the  medium  way  of  the  Oratorians,  sure  of  meeting  in  it 
more  gravity  and  more  solidity  than  among  the  Jesuits,  more 
liberty  than  among  the  Jansenists. 

Cardinal  Berulle  inspired  his  associates  with  a  lofty  purpose  of 
self -consecration,  but  did  not  cut  off  his  and  their  successors  from 
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further  light  and  progress.  The  founders 
human  learning  when  in  competition  wit 
love,  but  the  associates  of  Port  Royal  tauj 
brilliant  success,  as  did  the  later  Orator 
narrow  mysticism  of  the  earlier  generali 
B^rullc,  '  Jesus  was  the  lord  of  the  scienc 
of  the  soul's  adoration."  Father  Condren, 
religious  faith,  regarded  the  study  of  letter 
the  inheritance  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  a 
as  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
tongues  and  literatures  were  bora  of  thi 
Sin  brought  them  to  life,  and  God  will  i 
Even  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,  oJ 
from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  cedar 
tiniest  insect  to  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
filled  with  the  love  of  God.'  But  their 
themselves  off  from  the  joyous  pursuit  of  '. 
free  and  noble  search  for  scientific  truth. 
nized  something  divine  in  the  works  ol 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  human  no 
ment  for  the  eina  of  His  people. 


In  August,  1852,  six  French  priests,  un' 
Abbe  Petctot  undertook  to  restore  the  I 
1864  the  new  congregation,  under  the  ti: 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
pope.    It  is  known  as  the  Oratory  of  the  I: 


Dr  Jolin  Henry  Newman  {now  Cardinal  Ney 
at  Bromplon  nud  Birmmgbam  two  houses  of 
Ncri.  or  iLc  latter  ttie  founder  became  Ibe  eup 
to  EdglukrtoD  and  bas  flourishing  schools  for  tl 
charge,  as  well  as  otber  InBlituiions  of  ChrUtiai 


FRERES  CHRETIENS.  OR  CHRISHAN  BROTHERS. 

POR  THB 

INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 


"  The  Freres  are  a  society  of  men  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  education  of  the  poor.  They  take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  all 
tlie  pleasures  of  society  and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and 
retain  only  two  objects  in  life, — their  own  spiritual  advancement  and  the 
education  of  the  people.  But  before  a  young  man  can  be  received  into 
the  society,  he  is  required  to  pass  an  intermemate  period  of  education  and 
trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  is  ac- 
customed to  the  huniblegt  and  most  servile  occupations,  and  receives  an 
excellent  and  most  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts 
three  years,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
required  to  perform  the  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Freres  and 
the  youn^  men  who  are  passing  through  their  first  novitiate,  manage  in 
turn  all  the  household  duties,  as  the  cooking,  the  preparation  of  the  meals, 
and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants;  whilst  their  simple  and 
perfectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the  world  and  from  their 
Iriends,  wno  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them  at  long  intervals,  accustom 
them  to  the  arduous  and  self-denying  life  they  are  called  upon  aflerward 
to  lead  in  the  primary  schools. 

By  these  means  they  form  a  character  admirably  fitted  for  the  impor- 
tant office  of  a  schoolmaster.        .  -   'T*^  « 

The  Freres  never  leave-the  .walls  of  one  of  their  houses  except  in  com- 

Eany.  One  Frere  il?notT)ermitted  to  travel  without  being  accompanied 
y  another ;  and  when  a  department  or  commune  requires  their  services 
in  a  primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct  the  school  classes.  If  how- 
ever, there  is  in  any  town  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Freres, 
they  all  live  together  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere,  who  is 
styled  director. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  young  man  is  still  willing  and 
desirous  of  entering  the  brotherhood,  he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advance- 
ment and  preparation  into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  thd 
disposition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in  company  with 
two  brothers,  to  some  district  which  has  demanded  a  master  from  theoL 

What  remains  of  their  salaries  afler  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
frugal  table,  is  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pended in  the  printing  of  their  schooi-books,  in  the  various  expenses  of 
their  central  establislmient,  and  in  works  of  charity. 

Before  a  Frere  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  he  is  obliged  to 
obtain,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  teachers,  a  brevet  de  capacite ;  gov- 
ernment demanding  in  all  cases  assurance  of  the  secular  education  ofthe 
teachers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  their 
schools.  All  their  schools  are  of  course  open  as  well  to  the  inspectors  of 
government,  who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  them,  as  to  their  own, 
who  strictly  examine  the  conduct  and  progress  ofthe  Frdres  in  their  dif- 
ferent schools,  aod  report  to  the  principaL 
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Rides  and  Begnlationi, 

The  Rules  under  which  the  Teaching  Order  of  Christian  Brother?, 
which  has  now  it<*  Mother-house  in  Paris,  are  now  organized  and  gov- 
erncd,  are  almost  identically  the  same  as  were  drawn  up  by  the  Abbe  de 
la  Salle  for  the  government  of  himself  and  his  few  a.ssociat<3s  at  Rlieims 
in  1G81,  when  and  where  he  and  they  consecrated  themselves  "  to  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  serA'ice  of  the 
Church,  their  own  good,  and  the  salvation  of  souls."  The  Regulations 
as  to  su])jects  and  methods  of  study  in  their  schools,  and  all  the  details 
of  pcrjsonal  habits,  and  domestic  and  school-life,  have  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  General  Chapters  of  the  Order,  which  meet  of  right 
every  ten  years;  but  even  these  were  so  wisely  framed  by  the  founder. 
in  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  secured — the  life-long  continuance  of  a 
body  of  intelligent  and  professionally-trained  teachers  in  the  modest 
work  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  children  of  the  poor  and  labor- 
ing classes,  remain  substantially  the  same — they  have  the  same  aim, 
inspire  the  same  ^irit,  and  secure  the  same  devotion  and  obedience. 

The  following  are  among  the  regulations  of  the  Society : 

1.  Tlie  Institution  des  Fr6res  des  Ecoles  ChrStiennes  is  a  society  which  pro- 
/"••ssl's  to  conduct  schools  gratuitously.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  give 
a  ( 'iiri>tian  education  to  children.  With  this  ohject  in  view,  the  Fr^res  conduct 
schools  whiTe  children  may  be  placed  under  the  management  of  masters  from 
uioniin:,^  until  evening,  so  that  the  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  live 
honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  suitable  and 
suflicient  instruction. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  a  spiritof  faith  which  onghl  to  enconragc  its 
members  to  attribute  all  to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
perfect  contbnnity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The  members  of  this  associa- 
tion should  be  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  their 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire  separation 
from  sfn. 

3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  SLSuperior,  who  is  nominated  for  life.  He  has 
two  assistants,  who  compose  his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  society. 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his  coiiDcils,  and 
render  him  aid  whenever  necessary. 

4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  b^  the  directors  assembled  at  the  principal 
houses ;  the  two  assistants  are  chosen  m  the  same  manner,  and  these  lacier  bold 
office  ton  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

5.  The  supenor  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a  general  chapter,  and  for  grave 
causes. 

6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirtv  of  the  oldest  Frftres,  or  directors  of  the 
principal  houses,  who  assemble  by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenever  it 
isdeemc'l  necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  Frferes-directors,  who  are  appointed  for 
ihrcc  years,  unless  it  appears  advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  to 
name  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  them  before  the  end  of  it 

8.  The  superior  names  the  visitors.  They  are  appointed  for  three  years,  and 
make  a  round  of  visits  once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an  ac- 
count of  their  leceipis  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as  their  visits  are  completed, 
they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  corrections 
to  be  made  by  hiui. 

9.  So  I' re  re  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  pretend  to  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice  or  serve  in  the  churches,  except  at  daily  mass: 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  their  vocation,  and  live  in  silence,  in  reireat,  and 
in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

10.  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three  simple  religions  70W8,  which 
are  taken  at  first  for  only  three  years,  as  well  as  by^a  vow  of  perseverance  and 
a  re  n  ounce  menl  o^  aiv-^  T«toTf\^Tv?«  ^o\  >Xv^\i!L&vra.^'^«^  ^Qbk^  ^:««^  '"^ 
can  only  be  annuWedi  «kJXei  ^^^wsa^Wora.  ^«b.nr^  Vj  ^^'^«^fe. 
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11.  They  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  vows  until  they  have  been  at  least  two 
years  in  the  institution,  and  until  they  have  passed  one  year  in  the  novitiate 
and  one  year  in  the  school. 

12.  They  are  only  admitted  after  a  severe  examination,  and  then  only  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Fr6res  of  the  house  where  they  have  passed  their 
novitiate. 

13.  The^e  are  two  novitiates,  one  where  they  admit  young  men  between  13 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  other  for  older  men.  But  all  young  men  who  are  ad- 
mitted bflow  the  age  of  25  renew  their  vows  every  year  till  they  attain  that  age. 

14.  They  banish  from  the  society  every  Fr6re  who  conducts  himself  unbe- 
comingly. But  this  is  only  done  for  grave  ofienses,  and  by  a  majority  of  voles 
at  a  general  chapter. 

15.  The  same  regulation  is  observed  when  a  FrSre  desires  to  leave  the  soci- 
ety and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  vows. 

16.  The  Frftres  do  not  establish  themselves  in  the  dioceses  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops,  and  they  acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  spiritual  gov- 
ernment, and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  government. 

19.  The  FrSres  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the  method  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  instituiion. 

20.  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French  and  Latin,  and  to  write. 

21.  They  shall  teach  them  also  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  the  matins  and 
vespers,  le  Pater,  I'Ave  Maria,  le  Credo  et  le  Confiteor,  and  the  French  trans- 
lations of  these  prayers,  the  Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  the 
responses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  Catechism,  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  ana  the 
maxims  and  precepts  that  our  Lord  has  left  us  in  the  holy  Testament. 

22.  They  shall  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hour  daily. 

27.  The  FrSres  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars,  or  their  parents,  either 
money  or  any  other  present,  at  any  time. 

30.  They  shall  exhibit  an  equal  affection  for  all  their  poor  scholars,  and  more 
for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich;  because  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 

31.  Thev  shall  endeavor  to  give  their  pupils,  by  their  conduct  and  manners, 
a  continual  example  of  modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ought 
to  be  taught,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise. 

37.  The  Frferes  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  very  rarely  punish  their 
children,  as  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that,  by  refraining  as  much  as  possible 
from  punishment,  they  will  best  succeed  in  properly  conducting  a  school,  and 
in  establishing  order  m  it. 

38.  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  they  shall 
take  the  greatest  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  presence  ot 
mind,  and  never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  they 
feel  irritated. 

39.  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they  never  exhibit  the  least  anger 
or  impatience,  either  in  their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions ; 
as  they  ought  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take  these  precautions  the 
scholars  will  not  profit  from  their  correction,  (and  the  Fr&res  never  ought  to 
correct  except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children)  and  God  will  not 
give  the  correction  his  blessing. 

40.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
insulting  name. 

41.  They  shall  also  take  the  c^eatest  care  not  to  strike  their  scholars  with 
hand,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to  push  them  rudely. 

42.  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  poll  their  ears,  their  hair,  or  their  noses, 
nor  to  fling  any  thing  at  them;  these  kinds  of  corrections  ought  not  to  beprac- 
tised  by  the  Frdres,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  opposed  to  charity  and  Chris- 
tian kindness. 

43.  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during  prayers,  or  at  the  time  of 
catechising,  except  when  they  cannot  defer  the  correction. 

They  shall  not  use  corporal  punishment,  except  when  every  other  means  of 
correction  has  failed  to  produce  the  right  effect. 

58.  The  Frdre-director  shall  be  inspector  over  all  the  schools  in  his  town ; 
and  when  more  than  one  inspector  is  necessary  for  one  house  of  Frdres,  the 
other  inspector  shall  report  to  the  Frdre-director  twice  a  week  on  the  conduct  of 
each  Frhre,  on  the  condition  of  his  class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholax^. 
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Devotions  and  Rdigioui  Intlruetion, 

In  an  Institute  profe&»edly  Christian,  and  the  chief  aim  of  whose  founder 
the  glory  of  Grxl,  the  semcc  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation  ot  souls,  praja 
and  other  religious  exercises  arc  of  ])rime  im]>ortance  to  teachers  and  pupil'* 

The  liroihers,  after  a  painful  novitiate,  having  taken  on  theniselvds  the  viivi 
of  chastity,  ]>overty,  oljcdioucw,  continuance  in  the  aociety,  and  gratuitous  in* 
stniction  of  the  ]>our,  are  guarded  in  every  ])os8ible  way  from  temptation  ;  and  br 
regular  and  uft-ret'urring  devotional  exenriscs  arc  kopt  in  a  x^jigious  franieoi 
mind.    Many  jjraycrs  and  devotional  exercises  of  fixwl  duratitin  are  prewriW 
for  everv  dav,  and  for  the  whole  vear.     The  mass  must  be  heard  dailv,  juid  t 
l)ortiou  of  the  New  Testament,  which  every  brother  always  carricjs  with  him,  ai:*; 
of  the  I  nutation  of  Christ  (Thomas  a  KempiK),  must  be  read  ;   every  moruini,'  at 
a  quarter  of  six  o'clock,  the  brother  says  the  "  May  Jt-sus  live  in  our  hearti*' 
{vwe  Jc'sus  dwis  nos  coeurs),  at  6  o'clock  the  0  Domiua  ttira  (Maria),  etc;  he  teiii 
his  beads  daily;  he  daily,  liefore  supper,  confei»Kes  his  outwnnl  sins  which  he  liu 
done  during  the  day,  and  the  director  appoints  him  as  penance  therefor,  prayeis, 
meditatioiiH,  or  something  similar,  or  if  necessary,  even  stricti.'r  jJcnaTice  ;  on?e 
a  week  he  confesses ;  twice  a  wet^k,  or  even  oftener,  he  receives  the  Holy  Com- 
munion  ;  every  week  he  gives  au  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  director,  which 
the  latter  has  to  keep  an  inviolable  secret.     Bodily  mortifications  find  no  plai^ 
in  the  rules,  but  strict  fasts  every  Friday,  and  on  the  prescrilK'd  fast  days.   Tlie 
whole  manner  of  life  of  the  brother,  his  gestures,  the  attitude  of  hLs  Xntly,  etc  . 
are  rigorously  prescribed.    From  early  to  lato  they  all  live  in  the  fullest  com- 
munity ;  thoy  sleep,  they  eat  in  the  same  apartment;  no  one  except  the  direttor 
h{is  a  separate  room  ;  the  aniuscments  and  walks  are  in  common,  from  tli^ir 
convei-sation  in  times  of  recreation,  every  thing  w  excluded  that  is  not  e«lifying, 
every  expression  of  curiosity,  Qvcry  jest,  all  contradiction ;  outside  of  the  time  of 
recreation,  they  observe  as  much  as  ])ossible  silence.     Mutual  res{>ect  and  pf>o>l 
i^'ill  is  prescribed,  but  expressions  of  special  affection  are  forbidden  ;  they  must 
willingly  n'uder  each  other  senice,  but  only  by  jM'rmission  or  order  of  the  director 
Every  Friday  evening,  in  the  pa*sence  of  the  director,  they  must  kiiuily  n*miud 
ea(*h  other  of  their  faults,  not  of  gross  faults  and  scandals  ;  to  ri'ijort  ^uch  to 
the  director  in  secret  is  an  iudispensalile  duty.    They  mutt,  "  above  all  other 
virtues,  disi)lay  that  of  chastity."    Then'foro  gn'at  tem])erance  in  eating  and 
drinking  ;  wine,  **  the  enemy  of  chastity,"  they  oidy  drink  copiously  mixed  with 
water.     To  preser\'e  niode«ty,  they  sleep  only  in  drawers,  and  not  two  together, 
or  if  this  is  unavoidable,  fully  dressed ;  to  touch  one  another,  or  a  ^cbolnr 
familiarly,  is  forbidden  ;  witli  women,  even  with  mothers  of  the  scholars,  they 
can  only  sjieak  hricfly  and  at  a  few  steps  distance,  and  they  must  not  look  at 
thorn  closely.     The  society,  as  a  whole,  can  own  and  acquire,  and  has  now,  con- 
siderable proiMtrty,  but  the  individual  brother,  in  conformity  with  the  vow  of 
poverty,  can  not  own  the  smallest  thing,  even  his  dress  can  be  taken  from  him, 
or  exrhangi'tl  for  another  by  the  sn]>orior.     What  he  owns  before  entering;  the 
society,  h(;  must  either  give  to  his  kindrinl  or  to  the  jwciety.     To  take  pnt<eNts 
from  the  scholars  or  tluar  parents  is  strictly  forbidden.     Yet,  while  the  bixtther 
t^ikcs  thi>  vow  of  ]K>verty,  he  acquires  at  the'samc  time  the  certainty  of  a  peace- 
ful, lifc-lonir,  sufhcit^nt  maintenance.    The  promised  oliedicnce  is  to  the  i'ofM; 
the  Church,  and  the  superiors.    The  director  of  the  house  reprcsontg  for  the 
brother, '*  the  place  of  God,"  and  without  his  permissioii,  "  nothing,  however 
unimportant,"  can  be  done.    To  d\^\(^^  \.Vv^  «^^tv^t  v&  «l d&Adl^  cin. 
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It  is  understood  by  parents,  that  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  have 
numerous  regular  devotional  exercises  They  are  daily  taken  from  the  tM:hool 
to  hear  mass  twice  daily,  in  every  class  one  of  the  scholars  tells  thp  l)eads  for  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour,  prescribed  prayers  from  the  **  Book  of  devotional  exerciuB  far 
use  in  the  Christ  tan  schools,*'  are  said  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  school;  the 
same  book  contains  meditations  upon  the  principal  duties  of  the  Christian,  an 
appropriate  one  for  every  school  day,  which  are  read  and  briefly  explained  by 
the  teacher,  after  the  opening  and  closing  prayer,  in  order  to  lead  the  scholars  to 
self-exami nations ;  at  the  end  of  every  half  hour  a  scholar  says  in  a  loud  voice  . 
"  We  remember  that  we  are  in  the  holy  presence  of  God,"  upon  which  some 
short  prayers  which  are  taught  to  the  scholars  are  recited ;  daily  at  the  close  of 
school,  after  other  prayers,  a  prayer  is  said  for  the  teachers,  the  parents,  the  liv- 
ing and  dead  benefactors,  the  rulers,  and.for  the  forgivness  of  sins ;  every  Sat- 
urday, aiul  on  the  eve  of  the  Lady-days,  the  Litany,  in  honor  of  Mary  Ls  said ; 
numerous  other  litanies  are  prescribed  for  other  days;  at  the  sound  of  the  little 
bell,  which  announces  that  the  sacrament  is  being  carried  by  to  a  sick  person, 
the  entire  class  fall  on  their  knees,  and  each  one  worships  the  sacrament.  All 
prayers  arc  said  on  the  knees,  and  with  crossed  arms.  Religion,  especially  the 
diocesan  catechism,  takes  the  highest  pLoce  in  the  instruction.  The  Catechism 
must  be  gone  through  from  tvvo  to  three  times  yearly.  The  Sunday's  gospel 
is  recited  every  Saturday.  The  sacred  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
is  studied,  and  extracts  from  the  same  recited  by  the  children,  **  Next  to  nlig- 
ion,  the  most  important  thing  is  the  scholars  deportment  and  courtesy,"  for, 
says  LaSalle,"  courtesy  used  with  a  good  purpose,  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  else 
than  Christian  love  brought  into  exercise."  The  precepts  upon  deportment,  rev- 
erence, modesty,  cleanliness  in  the  school  and  outside,  to  which  the  teachers  must 
urge  the  children,  and  also  set  them  an  example,  are  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  which  must  leave  nothing  to  the  individual  judgment. 

Watchfulness  and  Discipline. 

The  mutual  watchfulness  which  the  brothers  must  have  over  each  other,  and 
owing  to  which,  they  are  always  sent  at  least  two  together,  prevails  also  in  the 
school  The  class  rooms,  whose  arrangement,  furniture,  ventilation,  vessel  for 
holy  water,  crucifix,  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  St.  Nicholas, 
are  prescribed  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  must  be  so  connected  by  a  glass  door, 
that  every  teacher  from  his  place  can  easily  see  the  teacher  in  the  adjoining 
class.  From  amongst  the  scholars,  inspectors  of  various  kinds  arc  chosen,  who 
must  report  everything  improper,  which  happens  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  on 
the  way  to  school,  etc.,  to  the  teacher  for  inquiry  and  punishment. 

The  discipline  is  mild  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  and  its 
interests,  since  no  compulsion,  but  only  the  confidence  of  the  parents  and  the 
communities,  brings  scholars  to  the  brothers.  The  word  and  look  of  the  teacher 
must  be  the  principal  means  of  discipline.  Love  and  patience  are  commended 
as  his  leading  qualities.  **  It  is  easy,"  says  the  Manual,  "  to  will  and  keep  the 
confidence  of  the  children,  and  in  that,  is  the  best  means  of  instruction.  For 
children  are  by  nature  confiding  and  truth-lo>'ing,  and  upon  these  virtues  must 
the  teacher  build,  and  encourage  them  by  his  whole  conduct."  Corporal  pun- 
ishment is  only  admitted  as  a  last  means,  and  the  tradition  of  the  institution  rep- 
resents to  the  younger  brothers,  that  the  best  of  its  members  have  never  needed 
this  means.  If  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  it  must  be  only  a  con^^e  of 
blows  on  the  hand  "  with  a  leather  fourteen  IncVies  \oiif^,  Wi<QL  ^\^^i  '^^j&'^rJSft!!!^ 
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The  use  of  switches  wiis  strictly  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  general  chapter,  ia 
the  year  1777.  A  brother  must  never  speak  passionately  or  insultiiiirly  to  the 
l)oys.  Tasks,  copying  or  learning  by  heart  out  of  school  hours,  LiiSalle  thinks 
the  most  pleasant  mode  of  i>nnishnient  for  the  teacher,  the  most  efffctual  for 
the  children,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  iKircuts,  because  they  facilitate  the 
progrfe*s  of  the  scholars.  Other  punishments  are  the  loss  of  a  place  of  honor, 
standing,  kneeling,  and  the  most  humiliating — standing  or  sitting  on  a  xmodeii 
block  in  the  class.  The  dismissjil  of  a  scholar  because  he  is  incorrigible,  or  ex- 
erts a  bad  influonco,  Iwause  he  willfully  neglects  mass  and  the  catechism,  ett, 
is  a  right  reserved  to  the  director  in  extraonlinary  circumstances. 

The  precepts  of  LaSalle,  as  to  the  manner  of  using  punishment,  the  place,  the 
adiiptation  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  scholar,  etc.,  show  an  experienced  wisdom 
which  commends  itself  to  even  the  least  cultivated  teachers.  LASalle  says  that 
the  teacher  shouhl  strive  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  culprit  to  his  punishment,  so 
that  "  it  should  not  be  R-ccivotl  with  resistance,  but  voluntarily." 

Emulatitm. 
In  opposition  to  the  mildness  of  the  punishment,  stands  a  very  complicated 
system  of  means  for  exciting  emulation,   ambition,   e%'en    greediness,   of  re- 
wanls  and  distinctions.     Good  and  bad  marks,  "  Notes  of  Batisfaction  **  ftir  the 
parents,  higher  and  lower  places  are  found  in  the  brothers'  schools  the  saue  ai 
in  others.    Peculiar  to  them  arc  the  sivcalled  privileges,  pieced  of  gold  pa}»erwith 
holy  figures.     These  have  different  values,  and  are  ac<inireil  by  diligence,  good 
conduct,  but  especially  by  piety.     With  these  the  scholars  can  buy  thenuelrei 
off  from  punishment,  and  purchase  rewards.    Ever^'  school  of  the  brothers  miM 
h::ve  a  certain  fund,  from  which  crucifixes,  medals,  books  of  devotion,  pamph- 
lets, images,  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  other  things,  even    portions  of 
dress,  are  provided,  and  at  the  end  c»f  every  month  they  are  exhibitwl  in  the 
schools,  an«I  formally  given  to  those  strholars  who  can  offer  the  most  and  high- 
est  privileges  for  them.     Crosses  of  honor  arc  distributed  for  every  kind  of  school 
service,  which  the  boy  can  wear  for  eight  days  and  longer,  and  for  tlie  upper 
classes  there  is  a  s])ecial  tlivision  (Thoneur,    Then  come  ])ri2cs,  instructive  lHx»ks, 
etc.,  which  are  distributed  l)efore  the  beginning  of  the  long  holidays.      If  all  the 
incentives  obsiTvwl  in  the  school  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  original 
with  LaSalh;, — in  the  distinctions  and  prizes  which  are  still  distributi*d   in  the 
French  lycenms  with  the  greatest  pom]),^a8  well  as  in  the  rolls  of  merit,  crosses 
of  order,  etc.,  in  German  Philanthropinen,*  by  Salzmann  and  Campe, — in  the  Koh- 
stantial  rewards  oven  in  protestant  gymnasiums,  are  to  be  found  In  the  schools 
of  the  Brothers,  yet,  must  it  be  admitted  that  they  know  and  seek  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  dragging  the  school  life  into  publicity.     Their  distributions  of  prizes 
take  place  without  j)omp  and  show,  an«l  without  the  presence  of  the  pn!>]ic;  de- 
clamatory exen'ises,  exhibitions  of  the  attainments  of  the  scholars    in   pnbtic 
examinations,  can  only  take  place  when  it  cannot  be  refused  to  the  authorities 
or  benefactors  who  support  the  school,  and  even  then  the  approbation   of  the 
general  su})erior  in  Paris,  is  indispensable.    The  so-called  "  Concnra."  derired 
from  the  Jesuit  schools,  lead  to  emulation,  and  bring  a  cheerful  life  into  the 
brothers'  schools.     They  consist  in  the  questioning  of  one  scholar  or  grODp  of 
scholars  by  another,  upon  the  subjects  which  have  been  studied  in  the  cla*s,  and 
in  which  they  seek  to  surpass  each  other  by  entering  upon  special  deLiilt. 


•  InstitatioDs  foQDded  on  the  natural  principles  of  education,  the  flrst  establlsbed  I7 
Basedow,  1774. 
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Monitors. — Silence  and  use  of  Signs. — Mottoes  and  Lists. 

The  custom  of  employing  older  scholars  in  rccitatioas,  supervision,  and  disci- 
pline of  single  divisions,  prevail  in  the  brothers*  schools  as  in  schot)l.s  of  mutual  in- 
struction. The  silence  which  is  the  duty  of  the  brothers  in  their  iutenourse  with 
each  other,  accompanies  them  into  the  school-room,  and  is  there  a  ])rincipal 
means  of  preserving  quiet  and  onler.  The  brothers  are  cautioned  with  special 
emphasis  against  the  "  desire  to  talk/'  "  In  a  class  whose  teacher  spi'aks  mnch, 
there  is  neither  onler,  nor  diligence,  nor  modesty,  nor  progress,"  says  the  Man- 
ual, for  the  arrangement  of  the  schools.  As  a  general  thing  thtr  brother  must 
speak  only  when  no  scholar  finds  the  ri^Jht  place  in  reading,  in  lessons  which 
require  explanation,  in  the  me<litationR  or  prayer,  ami  in  the  instruction  in  the 
catechism.  "  The  silence,"  it  is  said,  **  which  the  brother  must  observe  during 
the  class,  seems  to  be  so  strictly  enjoined  upon  him,  only  to  give  more  force  to 
his  words  during  the  instruction  in  the  catechsm."  The  loquacity  of  so  many 
teachers  who  think  they  will  be  heard  if  they  use  many  wonLs,  and  do  not  allow 
the  scholars  to  spoak,  against  which  even  Rousseau  declaims,  the  w:iste  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  physical  and  mental  strength  of  the  teacher,  the  indifllbrcnce, 
absence  of  mind,  etc.,  of  the  children,  caused  by  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher, — all  are  far  from  the  school  brother  who  lives  up  to  the  precepts  of  hitf 
Institution.     He  must,  wherever  it  is  possible,  use  "  signs  *'  instead  of  words. 

These  are  certainly  good  in  every  school  in  some  exercises,  whether  they  are 
invented  by  the  teacher  himself,  or  have  been  appropriated  from  another.  But 
with  the  brothers  they  have  been  brought  into  a  very  complicated  system,  and 
are  prescril>ed  even  to  the  smallest  things.  Not  only  the  daily  matters  of  exte- 
rior school  order,  but  even  the  school  exercises,  the  calling  attention  to  faults  in 
the  same,  the  externals  in  devotional  exercises  all  have  their  certain  mute  signs. 
The  words  of  command  of  many  schools,  which  so  easily  become  harsh,  (he  school 
brother  does  not  know.  Most  of  the  signs  are  given  with  the  "signal,"  or  ele- 
gantly turned  wand  of  prescribed  form,  which  every  brother  in  the  class  carrieH 
in  his  button-hole,  and  with  which,  in  the  prescribed  cases,  he  knocks,  points,  or 
by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  wand,  makes  a  snarling,  light,  but  easily 
perceptible  sound.     This  language  of  signs  is  completed  by  the  "mottos." 

In  every  school-room,  for  instance,  there  are,  besides  the  prescribed  holy  fig- 
urefi,  six  simple  school  rules  in  large  writing,  hung  in  conspicuous  places  on  the 
wall,  which  represent  the  principal  portions  of  the  school  regulation.  The  first, 
for  example  :  **  We  must  endeavor  to  leom  our  lessons  in  school,"  the  second, 
"  We  must  always  write  without  lasing  time,"  thofiflh,  "  We  must  pray  devoutly 
in  church  and  school."  If  one  of  the  scholars  breaks  any  of  these  rules,  the 
brother  iM)ints  to  it  silently,  or  gives  the  sign  for  him  to  read  it  aloud. 

A  further  means  of  order  are  four  different  lists  in  prescril)ed  form,  in  which 
in  various  columns  are  marked  the  place  which  each  boy  holds  in  his  class  at 
the  end  of  every  month  in  every  bninch,  any  negligence,  and  in  one  special 
*'  prayer  list,"  the  prayers  and  religious  forms,  eighteen  in  number,  which  he 
should  know,  and  which  he  does  not  yet  know,  or  has  foigotten.  At  the  calling 
of  the  roll  the  lx)y  announces  his  presence  by  saying  '*  God  be  praised." 

Diligence  at  home,  and  the  cod])eration  of  the  parents  are  claimed  b;^  the 
brothers.  In  their  orphan  asylums  and  boarding  schools  of  course  everything 
is  so  arranged  as  to  promote  diligence  out  of  atody  hours,  and  to  impress  nfion 
the  boys  the  reiigions  spirit  of  the  institution.  Eren  the  plays  take  this  direc- 
tion, where,  for  example,  the  boys  erect  altars  and  hicAy  TAcVvQ&^ux\ii\^iKf»»is». 


THE  PIARISTS-OR  FATHERS  OF  THE  PIOUS  SCHOOLS. 


ORIGIN   AND   FOUNDER. 

The  Piarists,  Pafres  scholartim  Piarum,  or  Piaristen,  a  religions 
order  with  an  additional  vow  of  devotion  to  the  gratuitous  inatrnc- 
tion  of  youth,  was  founded  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1617,  by  Joseph 
Casalanz  (known  in  the  Roman  Breviary  as  St.  Joseph  Calasacc- 
tius),  a  Spanish  priest  of  noble  birth,  who  in  1597,  in  union  with 
three  other  priests,  opened  a  free  school  in  Rome,  which  was 
largely  attended,  and  by  its  success  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
this  new  form  of  Christian  activity.  The  Dumber  of  associates 
increased,  until  their  corporate  convenience  and  importance  called 
for  recognition  by  the  Pope,  and  they  were  allowed  by  Paul  V,  in 
1617,  to  form  themselves  into  a  congregation  under  simple  vows, 
which  in  1621  were  changed  by  Gregory  XV  into  solemn  religions 
vows,  and,  after  some  modifications  in  1656,  were  confirmed  by 
Clement  IX,  in  1669,  and  with  new  privileges  by  Innocent  XI. 

[  Joseph  Casalanz  was  born  in  Petralta,  in  Arragon,  in  1 556,  and 

was  early  distinguished  at  school  by  his  readiness  and  success  in 
helping  his  mates  in  their  studies  and  devotions.     At  Valentia 

1  he  attained  high  position  in  the  humanities  and  philosophy,  and 

afterwards  in  theology.     After  performing  pastoral  duties  with 
exemplary  regularity  and  zeal  in  New  Castile  and  Catalonia,  he 

J:  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  soon  impressed  with  the  infinite 

importance  of  instructing  children  early  in  their  religious  duties 
and  in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  through  a  long  life  which  closed  in  1648 — aged  92.  An 
ofiBce  in  his  honor  was  introduced  in  the  Roman  Breviary  in  1769. 
Tlie  religious  and  teaching  order,  which  grew  out  of  his  devoted 
personal  labors,  and  of  which  he  was  the  organizer  and  first 
general,  spread  rapidly  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  which  civil  governments  have  at  timei 
manifested  to  all  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  Piarists  have 
retained  their  hold  on  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  people. 
In  1860  they  had  28  houses  in  Italy,  32  in  Austria  and  Baioe- 
lonia,  32  in  Grermany,  14  in  Poland,  and  30  in  Spain.  In  1870 
they  had  00  houses  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire. 
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EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


THE  8CH00LE   AND  COLLEDOE  AT  NEWETOWNE. 

Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  *  colledge  at  Newetowne  *  under 
the  action  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  28 
October,  1636,  there  was  a  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton,* 
the  younger  brother  of  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  and  of  Theophilus  Eaton, 
the  first  governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  which,  if  not 
the  germ,  was  at  least  the  seed  bed  of  Harvard  College.  Master 
Eaton  stands  m  the  pillory  of  history,  and  on  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  the  Colony  after  1639,  a  frightful  example  of  the  pas- 
sionate schoolmaster,  but  up  to  that  date  he  had  *the  sons  of 
eminent  ministers  and  magistrates  and  others  of  note  *  under  his 
tuition,  and  was  assisted  by  at  least  two  ushers;  and,  according 
to  Quincy,  he  received  the  donations  made  to  the  college,  and  ex- 
pended the  same  on  the  building,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  college. 

MR.   NATHANIEL  EATON; 

Of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton's  birth,  education,  and  history  antece- 
dent to  1636,  we  have  met  with  no  particulars  beyond  those  given 
below,  except  the  mention,  made  by  Mr.  Dexter  in  his  *  Paper  on 
the  Influence  of  University  men  in  the  early  history  of  New  Eng. 
land,'  that  he  received  his  education  in  the  University  of  Franeker 
in  Holland,  founded  in  1585,  and  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1811. 

In  1636  Mr.  Eaton  was  admitted  a  freeman,  and  in  1637, 
according  to  Paige  'Mr.  Eaton  is  left  out  of  the  rate.'  In 
1638,  the  land  granted  by  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  "to  the  Pro- 
fessor" is  defined  on  the  record,  according  to  Paige,  "to  be  for 
the  Town's  use  for  ever,  for  a  public  school  or  colledge  ;  and  to  the 
use  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton,  as  long  as  he  shall  bo  employed  in 
that  work  ;  so  that  at  his  death,  or  ceasing  from  that  work,  he  or 
his  shall  be  allowed,  according  to  the  charges  he  hath  been  at,  in 
building  or  fencing."  On  this  lot  of  two  and  three-quarters  acres, 
Holworthy,  Stoughton,  and  Hollis  Halls  are  supposed  to  stand. 
In  1839  the  General  Court,  with  other  allotments  to  prominent 
men  in  the  public  service,  granted  to  Mr.  Eaton  500  acres  of  land, 
"if  he  continues  his  employment  with  us  for  life,  to  be  to  him  and 
his  heirs."  From  this  record  of  the  favorable  recognition  of  his 
standing  in  the  community  it  is  painful  to  read  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Court  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year,  as  fol- 
lows :  M^ 


.i 


f^SS  NATHANIEL  EATON. 


crucll 

&  ^ 

clmrgwl  from  kt'cpiii"^  of  sc-hoale  w'»'  vs  w**"  out  licence ;  &  M'  Eafnn  is 

fnoci  to  th(^  countreytJO'  l:i"  4'*.  w»»' lint' is  respited  till  the  lu-x!  C'nirt. 
vnlcsjs  he  remove  the  meane  while.  The  Court  az/reed  3Ir.  Eutoii  shonid 
give  M*"  Xaza:  Briscoe  30'  for  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done  him,  aoc!  to 
bee  paid  p'seiitly." 

Winthrop,  in  his  History  of  New  England  (Sept.  1639,)  Sfvs: 

"The  occasion  was  this:  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  many  schol 
ars,  tlic  sons  of  ccntlcmen  and  otliers  of  best  note  jn  the  country,  ami  b.id 
entertained  one  Jsatlianiel  Brlsc(Xi,  a  gentleman  l)om,  to  Ix*  bis  usber.  aotl 
to  do  some  other  things  for  him.  which  might  not  be  unfit  for  a  «-hoUir. 
lie  had  not  been  with  him  above  three  days  l)ut  he  fell  out  with  bim  for 
a  very  small  o(;(asion,  and,  with  reproachful  terms,  dischnrged  him,  awl 
turned  him  out  of  doors;  but,  it  being  then  about  eight  of  the  clock  nfttT 
the  iSabbath,  he  told  him  he  should  stiiy  till  next  morning-,  and,  somr 
words  growing  between  them,  he  struck  and  pulled  him  into  his  hou^t-. 
Briscon' defended  hims(.>lf,  and  clos(»d  with  him,  and,  l>cing  partnl.  he 
came  in  and  went  up  to  his  chamber  to  lodge  there.  Mr.  Katon  sent  for 
the  constable,  who  advised  him  tii-st  to  admonish  him.  etc.  and  if  he 
coyld  not,  by  the  power  of  a  master,  reform  him,  then  be  shimld  com- 
plain to  a  magistrate.  But  he  caused  his  man  to  fetch  him  a  cudgi.*!, 
which  was  a  walnut  tree  plant,  big  enough  to  have  killed  u  hnrsc.  and  a 
yard  in  length,  and  taking  his  two  men  with  him,  he  went  up  to  Briscoe. 
and  caused  his  men  to  hold  him  till  he  had  given  him  two  liiindreti  strii>«-> 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  etc.,  and  so  kept  him  lindcr  blows  (wiili 
some*  two  or  three  intermissions)  about  the  space  of  two  bciirs,  aljout 
which  time  Mr.  She])herd  and  some  others  of  the  town  c:ini(r  in  at  The 
outcry,  and  so  he  gave  over.  In  this  distress  Briscoe  gate  out  bis  knife, 
and  struck  at  the  man  that  held  him,  but  hurt  him  not.  He  also  fell  to 
prayer,  (supposing  he  should  have  l)een  murdered,)  and  then  Mr.  E:ilnD 

iMiat  him  for  talking  the  name  of  Cto<1  in  vain He  wils  calhHi,  and 

these  things  laid  to  his  charge  in  the  o|xn  court.     His  nns\vcn»  were  full 
of  ]U'id(>  and  disdain,  telling  the  inngist rates,  that  they  sboidd  not  netil  to 
do  anything  herein,  for  he  was  intended  to  leave  his  cniploynicut.     And 
being  asked,  why  he  usal  such  cruelty  to  Briscoe  his  usher'  suid  to  *)iher 
his  scholars,  (for  it  was  testifiwl  by  anotlier  of  his  ushers  an4l  divt-r*  of 
his  scholars,  that  he  would  give  them  between  twenty  and  thirty  Mripes 
at  a  time,  and  would  not  leave  till  they  had  confessed  what  be  retiuired.) 
his  answer  was.  that  he  had  this  rule,  that  he  woidd  not  give  over  cor- 
recting till  he  had  sulKlued  the  party  to  his  will.     Being  aUo  questioned 
about  the  ill  and  scant  diet  of  his  l)oarder8,  (for  though  their  friends  irsivc 
large  allowances,  yet  their  diet  was  ortlinarily  nothmg  but  i^iiridge  and 
pudding,  and  that  Very  homely,)  he  put  it  off  t(>  his  wife."     The  ncil  day, 
**  being  called,  he  was  comniandtd  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  (where 
all  olTcnders  do  usually  stand.)  and  being  openlv  convict  of  all  the  former 
otTen((»s,  l)y  the  oaths  of  four  or  five  witnesses,  he  vft  continued  to  justify 
himself;  so,  it  l)einir  near  night,  he  wsus  committcn.f  to  the  marshall  till  the 
next  flay.     "When  fbe  court  was  .set  in  the  morning,  many  of  the  elden 
came  into  the  court,  (it  being  then  private  for  mutter  of  consul  tat  inn.  )und 
declared  how,  the  evening  before,  they  had  taken  pains  with  biin.  to  con- 
vince him  of  ids  faults;  yet,  for  divers  hours,  he  had  still  stood  lo  bis  jus- 
tifi(*ati()n:  but,  in  the  end,  he  was  convinced,  and  had   freely  and  full)' 
acknowledged  his  sin,  and  that  with  tears;  so  as  tliey  did  hope*  he  bad 
truly  repented,  and  therefore  desired  of  the  court  that  he  might  lie  par- 
doned, and  continued  in  his  employment,  alleging  such  further  rcisinisas 
they  thought  tit.     After  the  eldere  were  departed,  the  court    consulted 
about  it.  and  sent  for  him,  and  there,  in  the  open  court,  licfore  tlie  ^t  neral 
assembly,  he  m^dc  «l  N^ii"^  «a\\^,  VvaKt,^\Qu^^vA.,^^3ij^««^:l(,al^a  (4eeuiiu*'^>  con- 
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fcsion,  condemning  himself  in  all  the  particulars,  etc.  "Whereupon,  heini? 
put  aside,  the  court  consulted  privately  about  his  sentence,  and,  thoui^h 
many  were  taken  with  his  confession,  and  none  but  had  a  charitable  opin- 
ion of  it;  yet,  because  of  the  scandal  of  religion,  and  offence  which  would 
be  given  to  such  as  might  intend  to  send  their  children  hither,  they  all 
agreed  to  censure  him,  and  put  him  from  that  employment.  So,  bein^r 
called  in,  the  governour,  after  a  short  preface,  etc.,  declared  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  ...  A  pause  being  made,  and  expectation  that  (according  to  his 
former  confession)  he  would  have  given  glory  to  God,  and  acknowledged 
the  justice  and  clemency  of  the  court,  the  governour  giving  him  occasion, 
by  askinij  him  if  he  luuf  ou^ht  to  say,  he  turned  away  with  a  discontented 
look,  saymg,  '  If  sentence  be  passed,  then  it  is  to  no  end  to  speak.'  Yet 
the  court  remitted  his  fine  to  £20,  and  willed  Briscoe  to  take  but  £20." 

The  church  at  Cambridge  intended  to  deal  with  him.  But  he  "  fled  to 
Piscataquack,  and,  bein^ij  pursued  an<l  apprehended  by  the  governour  there, 
he  again  acknowledgeil  his  great  sin  in  flying,  etc.,  and  promised  (as  he 
was  a  Christian  man)  he  would  return  with  the  messengers.  But,  because 
his  things  he  carried  with  were  aboard  a  bark  there,  bound  to  Virginia, 
lie  desired  leave  to  go  fetch  them,  which  they  assented  unto,  and  went 
with  him  (three  of  them)  al)oard  with  him.  So  he  took  his  truss  and 
came  away  with  them  in  the  boat;  but,  being  come  to  the  shore,  and  two 
of  them  going  out  of  the  boat,  he  caused  the  boatsmen  to  put  off  the  boat, 
and  because  the  third  man  would  not  go  out,  he  turned  him  into  the 
water,  where  he  had  been  drowned,  if  he  had  not  saved  himself  by  swim- 
ming. So  he  returned  to  the  bark,  and  presently  they  set  sail  and  went 
out  of  the  harbor.  Being  thus  gone,  his  creditors  began  to  complain,  and 
thereupon  it  was  found  that  he  was  run  in  debt  about  £1,000,  and  had 
taken  up  most  of  this  money  upon  bills  he  had  charged  into  England 
upon  his  brother's  agents,  and  others  whom  he  had  no  such  relation  to. 
So  his  estate  was  seized,  and  put  into  commissionor's  hands,  to  be  divided 
amon^  his  creditors,  allowing  somewhat  for  the  present  maintenance  of 
his  wife  and  children.  And,  being  thus  gone,  the  church  proceeded  and 
cast  him  out.  He  had  been  initiatc*u  among  the  Jesuits."  lie  was  "about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  upwards."  He  went  to  "Virginia,  took  upon 
him  to  be  a  minister,  but  was  given  up  of  God  to  extreme  pride  and  sen- 
suality, being  usually  drunken,  as  the  custom  is  there.  He  sent  for  his 
wife  and  children."  She  finally  went,  "and  the  vessel  was  never  heard 
of  after."— i,  308;  ii,  22. 

Mather  says  that  he  went  from  Virginia  to  "  Englandy  where  he 
lived  privately  nntill  the  Restauration  of  King  Charles  IF.  Then 
Conforming  to  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was 
fixed  at  Biddiford,  where  he  became  ....  a  bitter  Persecutor  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  died  in  prison  for  debt." — Ma^nalia,  iv,  127. 

The  college  dormitory  system  and  commons  begin  almost  of 
necessity  with  the  boarding  school  and  college  in  New  England, 
and  open  badly  to  Mrs.  Eaton's  sorrow  and  mortification,  as  ap- 
pears from  her  confession  as  printed  in  a  note  to  Savage's  edition 
of  Winthrop's  History  of  Ne^  England,  i,  310: 

"For  their  breakfast  that  it  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  flower  not  so 
fine  as  it  might,  nor  so  well  boile<l  or  stirred,  at  all  times  that  it  was  so, 
it  was  my  sin  of  neglect,  and  want  of  that  care  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
one  that  the  Lord  nad  intrusted  with  such  a  work.  Concerning  their 
beef  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  which  I  confess,  had  been  my 
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duty  to  have  seen  they  should  have  had  it,  and  continued  to  have  had  it, 
l)ccause  it  was  my  huslmnd's  command;  but  truly  I  must  confess,  to  my 
shame,  I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  It,  nor  that  ever  it  wi 
taken  from  them.     And  that  they  had  not  so  good  or  so  much  provi.>Kia 
in  my  husband's  a])8ence  as  presence,  I  conceive  it  -was,  because  he  would 
call  sometimes  for  butter  or  cheese,  when  I  conceived  there  was  no  nwd 
of  it;  yet,  forasmuch  as  the  scholars  did  otherways  apprehend,  I  desire  to 
see  the  evil  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  well  aj«  in  the  other,  and  \n 
take  shame  to  mysc^lf  for  it.     And  tbat  they  sent  down  for  more  when 
they  had  not  enoui^h,  and  the  maid  should  answer,  if   they   had  not, 
they  should  not;  I   must  confess,  that  I   have   denied    them   cheese, 
they  have   sent  for  it,  and  it  have  been  in  the   house,    for  which  I 
shall  humbly  l)og  panlon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confers  mv 
sin.     And  for  such  provoking  words,  which  mv  servants  have  given,  1 
cannot  own  them,  but  am  sorry  any  such  should  be  given  in  my  hou«e. 
And  for  bad  flsh,  that  they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  am  sorry  there  was 
that  cause  of  offence  given  them.     I  acknowledge  my  sin  in  it.     And  for 
their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guts  m  them,  and  coat's  dunr 
in  their  hastv  puddmg,  it 's  utterly  unknown  to  me;    but  I  am  muc£ 
ashamed  it  should  be  in  the  family,  and  not  prevcnte<l  by  mj'self  or  ser- 
vants, and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.      And  that  they 
made  their  beds  at  anjr  time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry 
thev  were  ever  put  to  it.     For  the  Moor  his  lying  in  Sam.  Hough's  sheet 
and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  tnith  in  it:  he  did  so  one  time,  and  it  ^ve  Sam. 
Hough  just  cause  of  offence,  and  that  it  was  not  prevented  by  my  care 
and  watclifulness,  I  desire  [to]  lake  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  for  il. 
And  that  thev  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share 
and  share  alike,  and  the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if 
they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid  to  answer,  they  should  not,  I  am  an 
utter  stran.2:er  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  lea.st  footsteps  for  them 
so  to  charge  me;  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  such  miscarriiiges. 
had  the  boanlers  complaineil  of  it  unto  myself,  1  should  have  thought  it 
my  sin,  if  I   had  not  sharply  reproved  my  servants,  and   endeavored 
reform.     And  for  bread  made  of  heated,  sour  meal,  althougrh  I  know  of 
but  once  that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept  house,  yet  John  Wilsoo  ofBrms  it 


will  alTinn,  that,  generally  the  bread  and  beer  was  free  for  tbc  lx>arderstn 
^o  unto.  And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  linen. 
It 's  true  it  wiis  propounded  to  them,  but  never  imposed  upon  uiem.  And 
for  their  pu<l<ling  l)eing  given  the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter  or 
suet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  iniln  of  Manchester  in  Old  England,  it's  true 


that  I  did  sav  so,  and  I  am  sorry  they  had  anv  cause  or  offence  given 
them  by  havfng  it  so.  And  for  their  wanting  neer,  betwixt  brewings,  a 
week  of  half  a  wecjk  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  so  at  any  time,  and 
should  tremble  to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  again.  ....  And 
wherejts  they  say,  that  sometimes  they  haVe  sent  down  for  more  meat. 
and  it  hath  been  denied,  when  it  hathlu^en  In  the  house,  I  must  confess. 
to  my  shunio*  that  I  have  denied  them  oft,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and 
it  have  l)een  in  the  house." 

The  Editor  adds,  "  John  Wilsort^was  the  son  of  pastor  Wibon 
of  Boston,  who  graduated  in  1642,"  which  seems  to  identify  Mr. 
Eaton's  school  with  the  collego.  The  fact  of  there  beings  two  ush- 
ers implies  a  scliool  of  considerable  character  for  that  period,  for 
most  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  England,  of  that  day,  according 
to  Hoole,  had  but  one  usher. 
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The  establishraont  of  dormitories — ^the  facilities  of  a  common 
life  with  the  seclusion  of  a  household,  of  a  room  for  residence  and 
study,  and  access  to  a  table  and  society,  was  one  of  the  necessities 
which  grew  out  of  the  rise  of  Universities  and  led  to  the  first  es- 
tiblishment  of  Colleges.  By  degrees  the  College  gathered  the 
University  into  its  constitution,  and  the  dormitory  came  to  be  only 
an  adjunct — convenient,  and  in  most  localities  indispensable.  Dr. 
Porter  presents  the  argument  for  their  continuance,  as  follows: 

The  advantages  which  it  is  thouglit  would  follow  from  the  distribution  of 
students  in  families  cannot  be  re^ilized.  It  is  not  easy  to  find,  even  in  a 
very  large  community,  a  suHicient  number  of  families  which  would  at 
once  be  competent  and  willing  to  exert  a  wliolesome  influence  over  the 
students  even  of  a  small  college.  Families  which  are  independent  in  re- 
spect to  int'omo  are  not  willing  to  receive  lodgers,  least  of  all  students, 
unless  they  assert  some  claim  of  acquaintance  or  friendship.  If  the  fam- 
ilies are  dependent  upon  the  students  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  liv- 
ing, the  students  will  control  so  many,  either  by  a  direct  or  indirect  influ- 
ence, that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  restraint,  except  against  the 
grossest  excesses,  and  not  always  against  them.  The  experiment  Iwis  been 
tried  sufficiently  often  to  be  hardened  into  an  intractable  fact,  that  students 
who  reside  in  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious  families  often  succeed 
in  making  them  their  allies  rather  tham  their  guardians  and  guides,  and 
that  when  a  crisis  or  conflict  arises  between  the  students  and  the  Faculty, 
the  families  in  which  any  considerable  portion  of  them  reside,  even  the 
best  and  most  reasonable  families,  more  usually  side  with  the  students 
than  with  the  Faculty.  If  the  offense  or  custom  of  the  students  is  not 
venfv'  serious  in  it«  immediate  consequences,  the  interference  of  the  Faculty 
is  complained  of  as  officious  and  unreasonable.  Even  if  it  is  plainly  mis- 
chievous to  the  community  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  if  it  has  often 
been  forbidden  and  punished  and  is  yet  pertinaciously  persisted  in.  the 
necessary  discipline  of  the  college  is  often  greatly  weakened  by  an  antago- 
uivStic,  or  at  least  an  unsympathizing,  feeling  in  the  famili&s  in  which 
m.'vny  students  reside.  It  has  almost  passt^i  into  a  proverb,  that  when  a 
college  is  situated  in  a  village  even  of  considerable  size,  the  college  con- 
trols the  public  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  the  Faculty  are  com- 
pelled to  contend  against  the  public  opinion  of  both  village  and  college 
united.  It  is  often  the  case  in  a  much  larger  comnmnity  that  the  families 
in  which  a  few  students  reside,  or  with  whom  they  visit,  are  strongly 
moved  by  their  representations  and  their  prejudices  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
(excitement  in  a  direction  which  is  anything  but  favorable  to  the  order  of 
the  college  or  the  welfare  of  the  students  themselves. 

Residence  in  dormitories  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  students  is 
absolutely  esscmtial  to  any  vigorous  and  definite  common  life.  This  is 
foremost  among  the  advantages  of  the  donuitory  system.  If  the  mainte 
nance  of  such  a  common  life  is  desirable,  then  dormitories  are  essential. 
The  students,  in  order  to  enter  into  a  common  fellowship,  must  have 
ready  access  to  each  other's  society  on  an  equal  footing.  They  must 
occupy  the  same  premises  by  day  and  night,  «o  that  they  can  see  one 
another  under  every  variety  of  circumstances.  They  must  chat  and  talk 
with  one  another  as  they  walk  and  as  they  lounge.  They  must  be  able  to 
disc^uss  the  topics  of  graver  and  of  lighter  interest,  the  politics  of  the 
countrjr  and  the  politics  of  the  college;  the  character  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  time,  and  the  character  of  the  leading  men  of  their  class  and 
college;  the  literature  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  prominent 
writers  of  tlieir  own  circle;  the  last  lesson,  the  last  lecture,  the  last  boat- 
race,  and  the  last  party ;  they  must  be  able  to  report  and  circulate  the  latest 
joke,  the  latest  news,  and  the  latest  canard.  If  college  students  are  dis- 
tributed in  lodgings  throughout  tlie  village  or  city  they  will  torvo.  i«\&  ^\i5\. 
associato  in  cliques,  which,  the  more  inUinate  ooid  «^c\v]^n^  \Xi<&^  %s^,  ^^^ 
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likely  to  become  more  narrowing,  but  they  cannot  partako  of  a  peneral 
public  life  with  its  manifold  cross  and  counter  currents,  its  checks  and 
counter  checks,  the  inllueuce  of  which  upon  the  plastic  miads  of  activi: 
minded  imd  sairswions  youth  is  libenilizinjjf  in  an  eminent  (li»irrfe. 

Tlio  dormitoiT  8y»tein  p^Uifie,s  tlie  student's  de.<in»  of  indepi'iulence.  It 
fosters  that  feeling  of  s(;lf-reliunee  which  is  suitable  for  liis  tiino  of  lifi*. 
which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  lie  repn*SHe<l.  At  the  same  timo  it  ifmjvrs 
and  tones  it  down  by  the  manifold  restraint**  of  the  community  in  which 
he  tlwclls.  At  the  ai:ce  when  a  l»oy  enters  college  it  is  usually  t  inv*  f«»r  him 
to  be  released  from  tlic*  petty  and  minute  oversight  of  the  clorai'sticr  houi"-- 
hold  and  to  be  thrown  somewhat  upon  hints^'lf.  "The  wise  in^tnieior,*' 
sjxys  Emerson,  "will  press  this  i)()int  of  securing  to  the  vouu.ir  soul,  in  thi- 
disposition  of  time  and  the  arrangements  of  living.  perl<Kls  nuil  habit:*  uf 
solitude.  The  high  advantage  of  university  life  is  oftt-n  the  mere  unxhun 
icral  one,  we  may  call  it.  of  a  separate  chamlKT  and  li^t^  which  parents 
will  allow  the  boy,  without  hesitation,  at  Cambridge,  but  do  noi  think 
needful  at  home." 

Kesidence  in  dormitories  is  also  mornlly  Mfer  than  the  distribution  *if 
students  in  loilgings.     Shoidd  it  \h^  eonoedwl  that  it  is  ntleude*I  by  o'rtain 
l)ecuUar  t^?mptations,  it  is  also  attended  with  certain  more  tli-an  rouuier- 
balancing  advantages,  so  far  as  it  subje(rt.s  the  student  to  a  mor«'  diriv^t  and 
rea«ly  supervision  and  brinirs  him  within  the  reach  of  healthful  public?  st-n- 
limc'nt.     Residence  in  loduings  withdraws  the  student  from  siipei^ision 
and  opens  abinidant  opportunities  for  secret  mis<.*hief  and  ip"o.-^s  virf .     In 
those  colleges  in  which  the  students  are  largely  distributed  iu  Idlirings  it 
is  notorious  that  the  grossest  outnigi^s  agiiinst  decency  are  iiloltetl  and 
exttcuted  in  apartm«;nts  which  are  remote  from  the  ins^peclion  and  inlerfer- 
euee  of  the  colli;ge  othccrs.  and  that  the  most  deplorable  e.\ainf>les  of 
abantloncd  sensualism  and  sin  are  more  frequent  amon^  those  who  hide 
themselves  in  remote  and  obscure  habitations  that  tliey  may  indulsre  them- 
s(^lvcs  in  secret  or  undetected  vice.     Whatever  may  be  said  and  eniid  wjih 
truth  of  the  energy  of  temptation  and  the  faciliti(^to  sin  which  ineviiaWy 
arise  in  a  congn'gated  mnss  of  ex(?itable  and  passionate  youths,  is  ofl^i 
by  what  may  be  s:iid  with  equal  truth  of  the  restraining  anci  elevating 
inlhicnees  which  su(."h  a  conununitj'  develops  within  itself  when  its  senti- 
ment is  properly  dire(^ted  and  reinforced.    Residence  in  a  dormitory  L?  less 
expensive  than  residence  iu  loilgings,  and  is,  therc'fore,  in  a  lar^e  institu- 
tion, absolutely  nireessarj',  unless  such  an  institution  is  content  to  be  a 
colhrge  for  the' rich;  whit'Ii  would  involve  a  great  calamity  for  both  ri«?h 
and  poor.     It  is  said  that  the  college  is  not  obliged  to  fumfsh  kMl«ring  at  a 
rate  Ik'Iow  that  which  the  oMinarv  and  natural  demand  woiilil  JustLfy. 
We  n'ply  by  two  considerations.     fMrst,  the  college  can  furnish  apart- 
ments iupn'hlie  dormitories  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  private  parties  will  do 
it.  even  without  loss  to  itself;  and  second,  the  college  may  as  properly 
furnish  room-rent  as  tuition  to  its  pupils  at  less  than  remimerative  rates  to 
itself.     But  it  is  notorioiLs  that  the  instruction  is  furnished  at  less  than 
half  its  cost,  to  both  the  rich  and  the  poor.     The  American  coUc'gvs  in 
their  theory  and  administnition  arc  all  beneficiary  institutions.     As  long 
as  they  remain  such,  ii  follows  that  public  lodgings  should  lie  fumisheii 
either  at  conq>aratively  high  rates,  because  the  collci^  can  do  it  more 
advantagpousl}-  to  the  students,  or  at  rates  which  are  lower  because  the}" 
are  benelJciarj'. 

Public  dorinitories  may  and  should  be  made  more  convenient  and  com- 
fortable than  jirivate  ai)artm<.nts.  They  may  and  should  lie  provi<litl 
with  all  the  apiiliances  of  modern  civilization,  with  water,  gas,  and  heat. 
and  •!vcr>'  other  comfort  which  ccmducej*  to  health  or  morality,  to  neatness 
or  self  respci:t.  We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  excuse  or  defense  for  thoe«c 
dormitories  which  are  not  so  constnicted  and  provided,  except  the  cxcm»c 
or  defense  of  poverty,  and  for  this  the  guaruians  and  uOicers  are  not  re- 
sponsil>le  as  long  as  they  themselvts*  suffer  in  common  with  the  students. 
But  perhaps  we  have  delayed  too  long  upon  this  topic,  and  therefore  pn»- 
ceed  to  anotht?r.  We  were  led  to  speak  of  the  dormitor}'  in  connection 
with  the  common  life  of  the  college. 
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ELIJAH  CORLETT. 

Elijah  Corlett,  "the  memorable  old  schoolmaster  of  Cam- 
bridge," to  whose  pains,  and  those  of  Cheever,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather 

**  We  muBt  own 
That  thou,  New  Enjjland,  are  not  Scythla  p^rown/* 

was  bom  in  London  in  1611,  and  according  to  Drake  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Oxford.  Of  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  England  we 
have  seen  no  mention,  but  in  1643  he  had  attained  such  reputa- 
tion as  master  of  "  a  fair  '  Grammar  Schule '  for  the  training  of 
yooung  schollars,  and  fitting  them  for  academicall  learning,"  as  to 
be  mentioned  by  the  author  of  New  England  First  Fruits,  "for  his 
abilities  in  teaching  and  education  of  youth  under  him."  This 
school,  designated  a  grammar  school,  continued  for  forty  years 
to  be  the  school  of  that  grade  and  name  which  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge was  obliged  bylaw  (1647)  to  maintain,  "with  a  master 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Uni- 
versity," and  who  shall,  by  later  enactment,  *  be  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.* 

To  Master  Corlett  is  credited  the  proficiency  of  the  Indian  youth 
whose  expenses  were  In  part  borne  by  the  corporation  in  London 
(the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel).  The  President 
of  the  College,  in  a  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  1665,  writes:  *The  Indians  in  Mr.  Corlett's  schule 
were  examined  by  myself  at  the  Publicke  Commencement  con-; 
ceming  their  growth  in  the  lattin  tongue;  and  for  their  time  they 
gave  good  satisfaction  to  myselfe,  and  also  to  the  Honored  and 
Reverent  Overseers.' 

The  Grammar  School  of  Cambridge,  although  a  Town  Schodl, 
and  after  1676  called  a  Free  School,  was  not  free  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  public  schools  of  that  town  or  city  are  now  designated 
free.  Mr.  Corlett  derived  his  support  in  part  from  the  tuition  pf 
bis  scholars,  and  from  payments  made  by  Harvard  College  out  of 
funds  left  by  Edward  Hopkins  of  Connecticut  "  for  the  breeding 
up  of  hopeful  youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college  for 
the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times,"  as  well  as  from 
grants  from  the  town;  and  the  grants  from  the  town  were  made 
more  or  less  in  express  reference  to  the  numbers  of  his  scholars. 
In  1648,  "it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  town  that 
there  should  be  land  sold  of  the  common  for  the  gratifying  Mr. 
Corlett  for  his  pains  in  keeping  a  school  in  the  town."    In  1662, 
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"the  town  consented  that  twenty  pounds, should  be  levied  upon 
the  inhabitants  and  given  to  Mr.  Corlett,  for  his  maiDtenance  of  a 
grammar  school  in  this  town,  especially  considering  his  present 
necessity  by  reason  of.  the  fewness  of  his  scholars." 

To  Mr.  Corlett  the  income  of  the  first  allotment  (£100)  of  the 
Hopkins  bequest,  in  1665  to  Harvard  College,  seems  to  have  been 
paid,  and  on  the  reception  of  the  whole  of  the  residuary  estate 
(£500),*  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  (in  defiance  of  the  express 
assignment  of  such  remaining  estate  to  New  Haven  and  Hadley 
by  the  original  trustees,  clothed  with  full  power  to  make  final  dis- 
tribution,) three-fourths  of  the  income  was  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  five  resident  Bachelors  of  Arts  at  Harvard  Collie, 
and  one-fourth  only  "  to  the  master  of  Cambridge  Grammar  School, 
in  consideration  of  his  instructing  five  lK)ys  nominated  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College."! 

In  1680  we  have  the  same  old  story  of  the  poverty  of  the  mas- 
ter worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  school,  appealing  for  aid  to  the 
General  Court,  and  "  Mr.  Elijah  Corlett  is  voted  500  acres  of  land 
where  he  can  find  it  according  to  law,  inasmuch  as  he  is  very 
poor."  For  this  timely  help  the  old  servant  of  letters  was  duly 
grateful.     Mr.  Corlett  died  Feb.  25,  1687,  aged  78. 

Mr.  Corlett^s  successors  were  all  graduates  of  Harvard,  fresh 
from  College,  and  taught  for  only  short  periods  each.  Mr.  Paige 
gives  the  following  names: 


John  Hancock,  1690-1  ; 
Samuel  Danforth,  1719 ; 
Stephen  Coolidge,  1741 ; 
James  Lovell,  1756  ; 
Ebeuezer  Stedmim,  1765 ; 
Jonathan  Hastings,  Jr.,  1772  ; 
Elisha  Parmele,  1778  ; 
Samuel  Randall,  1780 ; 
Lemuel  Hedge,  1785-5. 


John  Sparhawk,  169^^ ; 
John  Hovey,  1737 ; 
William  Fesscndcn,  1745 ; 
Antlpas  Steward,  1760 ; 
Thomas  Colman,  1770 ; 
Jonathan  Eames,  1776 ; 
Aaron  Bancroft,  1778  ;■ 
Asa  Packard,  1788  ; 


''For  copy  of  the  original  will  of  Edward  nopkioB,  and  of  the  official  distrihation  bjtlia 
TmstGes  of  hi?  cetate  in  New  Eni^land,  and  **of  the  rent  of  the  estate"  which  by  a  clmM 
of  the  will  covers  the  £500  which,  within  elx  months  alter  the  decease  of  Mrs.  HopklBts 
his  executors  in  England  are  directed  to  convey  into  the  hands  of**  the  Trustees  belbra 
mentioned,  in  (brthcr  prosecation  of  the  aforeraid  public  ends,"  see  Bamaitl*s  AmeHean 
Journal  qf  Education,  Vol.  IV,  p.  675-693.  Xiao  the  same  with  additional  information  on 
the  institutions  which  have  grown  oat  of  this  bequest  in  Bamard*s  HMory  (^  tht  Old 
Grammar  School  of  Hartford^  1879,  with  an  account  of  the  Hopkins  Gmmmar  School  at 
Iladley,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven,  In  Vol.zzriiiof  Jonmal,^  177, 

t  We  append  a  brief  History  of  the  Hopkins  School  Ihun  Walton^a  Beport  on  tte 
Academies  of  Massachuaetts  in  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edocation  for  198ML 
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Hopkins  School.  Cambridge. 

Compiled  principally  from  doonmenU  of  Truatcei  of  the  Fund. 

The  foundation  of  the  Hopkins  School  at  Cambridge  was  a  beqaest 
of  £500  by  Governor  Edward  Hopkins. 

Three  Grammar  Schools  were  founded  upon  the  benefactions  of 
Grovernor  Hopkins  soon  after  his  decease :  one  at  New  Haven,  one  at 
Hartford,  and  one  at  Hadley,  and  £100  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
Harvard  College.  Anne  Hopkins,  the  widow  of  Governor  Hopkins, 
died  December  10, 1G99,  having  outlived  all  the  original  trustees  under 
the  will ;  John  Davenport,  the  last  surviving  trustee,  died  in  1670. 
Their  successors  were  led  to  believe  that,  ^^  after  all  the  just  allow- 
ances, there  were  not  assets  sufficient  to  pay  the  £500  ** ;  and  failed  to 
enforce  their  claim. 

In  1708,  an  information  was  filed  by  the  attorney-general  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
against  the  executor  of  the  estate  and  others,  this  society  having  been 
induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  Governor  Hopkins'  bequest  of 
£500  for  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  things,  in  June,  1709,  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
College  took  measures  to  secure  the  legacy  of  Governor  Hopkins. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  (England)  that  the 
above  legacy  had  not  been  received  in  New  England.  Henry  New- 
man of  London  was  employed  as  the  agent  of  the  corporation,  and 
proceeditigs  went  on  till  1713,  when,  on  the  petition  of  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  agent  for  New  England,  and  Henry  Newman,  agent  for 
Harvard  College,  the  court  ordered  the  money  and  interest  to  be  paid 
over  to  certain  trustees,  to  be  invested  in  land  in  New  England,  the 
inoome  of  which  should  be  disposed  of  as  follows :  Three-fourths  to 
Harvard  College  for  theological  students,  each  of  whom  shall,  how- 
ever, return  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
of  what  each  receives  for  buying  books  for  rewards  to  meritorious 
undergraduates ;  one-fourth  to  the  Grammar  School  in  Cambridge,  for 
infltructing  boys  in  '^  grammar  learning.''* 

By  legislative  Act  of  March  10,  1827  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Hopkins  charity  were  defined,  but  the  classical  school  seems 
to  have  been  established  by  the  Act  of  April  10,  1839,  by  which 
the  trustees  of  the  fimd  were  authorized  to  establish,  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  classical  school,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  prepare 

*  The  trustees  of  this  charitv  were  appointed  December  12, 1712,  and  wore  as  follows  :— 
His  £xcellenc7  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  Hon.  WilUam  Tailer,  Eso.,  Hon.  Waitstill  Win- 
throp,  Esq.,  Samnel  Sewall,  Esq.  Eleakim  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Fcnn  Townsend,  Esq., 
Edward  Bromfield,  Esq.,  John  Higginson,  Esq.,  Simeon  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Kcv.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  Hon.  John  Lcverett,  Pres't,  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer, Esq.,  John  Borrlll,  £sq.,1lev.  William  Brattle,  minister  at  Cambridge ;  Rev.  Nche- 
miah  Walter,  minister  at  Bozbury ;  Daniel  Oliver,  merchant ;  Thomas  Fitch,  meiehaat  \ 
Andrew  Belcher,;^ sq.,  Addington  Davenport^  Esq.,  and.  Awa^\3i^2bxQ^,'£AQ^« 
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boys  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
trustees  were  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold  in  their  name  a  certain 
lot  of  land  in  Cambridge,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  for 
the  above  purpose,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.  They  were  required  to  apply  one-fourth  of  the  income  of 
said  fund  to  the  support  of  said  school,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to 
be  kept  in  Cambridge.  It  was  stipulated  that  if  such,  school  was  not 
established  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  or  if  the 
school  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  cease  to  be  supported  in  the  town 
as  thus  provided,  the  trustees  shall  pay  over  said  one-fourth  part  of 
the  income  of  these  funds  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  on  condition 
that  the  town  of  Cambridge  shall  provide  and  maintain  said  school 

From  this  time  a  classical  department  has  been  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  High  School  at  Cambridge,  in  part  supported  bj 
the  income  of  the  Hopkins  Charity.  The  title  of  the  master  of  thii 
department  is  ^^The  Hopkins  Classical  Master  of  the  Cambridge  High 
School." 

The  original  fund,  with  accrued  interest,  after  deducting  expenses, 
amounted  to  £771  135.  7d.  sterling. 

To  this  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  added  the  grant  of 
several  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  with  the  purchased  lands  were 
erected  into  the  township  of  Hopkinton.  Twelve  thousand  acres  were 
laid  out  and  leased  to  upward  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tenants  for 
the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  threepence  per 
acre ;  the  remainder  of  the  land  not  being  fit  for  settlement,  lay  ^^  in 
common  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants." 

Under  the  decree  of  the  Chancery  Court  four  theolo^cal  students 
and  five  scholars  in  the  Grammar  School  were  to  be  assisted  by  the 
income  of  the  trust ;  but  as  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  had  added 
more  lands  to  those  bought  with  the  Hopkins  money,  the  number  of 
theological  students  now  assisted  is  six,  and  the  Cambridge  High 
School  takes  its  fourth  share  of  the  income  in  consideration  of  its 
keeping  open  a  free  classical  department. 

The  following  is  the  present  state  and  proportionate  distribution  of 
this  charit}' : — 

(1.)    Five  per  cent,  is  set  apart  as  a  reserve. 

(2.)     The  remaining  ninety-five  per  cent,  is  divided  thus : — 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  (2.)  to  Cambridge  High  School,  **  For  the 
improvement  of  classical  education.'' 

Seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  (2.)  to  Harvard  University,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  as  rewards  for  meritorious  undergraduates. 

Sixt3'-seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  (2.)  to  Harvard  University,  fbr 
six  divinity  6tadentB<|mec^alfthAx^« 
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MEMOIR  OP  MASTER  T0MP80N,  BY  JOHN  LANODON  SIBLEY,  A.M. 

Benjamin  Tompson,*  B.  A.,  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Braintree, 
and  Roxbury,  youngest  son  of  the  Reverend  William  and  Abi- 
gail Tompson,  and  probably  brother  of  William  Tompson  (H.  U. 
1653),  was  bom  14  July  1642,  at  Quincy,  then  a  part  of  Braintree. 

Thomas  Blanchard,  of  Charlestown,  in  his  will  proved  24th  o£ 
the  (11)  m^  1654,  says:  "I  doe  dispose  and  betrust  Beniamin 
Tompson  vnto,  and  with  my  wife  to  provide  for,  and  bringe  vp  in 
learninge  (at  her  owne  pleasure)  so  as  to  fitt  him  for  the  vniversi- 
tie,  in  case  his  parents  please  to  leaue  him  with  her'\     .     .     . 

There  are  charges  on  the  College  Steward's  Account-Books 
from  3-7-58  to  2-10-59  for  tuition,  gallery,  and  **  sizinges,"f  each 
quarter-bill  containing  "  detrementes,"  but  no  credits.     Page  — . 

Lunt  says,  "Tompson  was  the  earliest  schoolmaster  lean  find 
mention  of  in  this  town  [Quincy].'*  From  1667  to  the  end  of 
1670  he  taught  in  Boston,  Cotton  Mather  (H.  U.  1678),  probably 
being  one  of  his  pupils.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor,  Magis- 
trates, and  Selectmen,  "with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Usher,*'  at  the  house  of  the  Governor,  29  December,  1670,  Ezekiel 
Cheever  of  Charlestown,  was  choosen  head  master  of  the  "  Free 
Schoole,"  known  since  1690  as  the  Latin  School,  and  Tompson 
"to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Cheever&"J  Tompson  declined  3 
January,  1670-1,  having  received  an  invitation  to  Charlestown, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  the  next  month  "  resigned  up  the  possestion  of 
the  schoole  and  schoole  house  to  the  Govern'  &  ca,  who  delivered 
the  key  and  possestion  of  the  schoole  house  to  Mr  Ezechiell 
Cheevers  as  the  sole  Mast*"  thereof." 

In  Charlestown  he  was  to  "  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cypher," 
and  "  prepare  such  youth  a^  are  capable  of  it  for  the  college,  with 
leamirlg  answerable  "  ;  to  be  "  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by 
the  town,  and  to  receive  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  each  particu- 
lar scholar  that  he  shall  teach,  to  be  paid  him  by  those  who  send 
children."  J  There  was  to  be  "half  a  years  warning  .  .  . 
before  any  change  or  remove  on  either  side."  He  "  retained  the 
charge  of  the  school  until  November  7,  1674  when  the  Selectmen, 
« with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard  [H.  U.  1653] 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  [Bf.  U.  1666],  gave  Mr.  Samuel  Phipps  [H, 
U.  1671]  of  this  town  a  call  to  the  work.'  " 

Adams  sa3r8,  "  At  a  public  Town  Meeting  it  was  voted,"  at 
Braintree,  3  March,  1678-9,  that  Tompson  "shall  have  this  year 

*So  writteo  by  hinutclf.  bnt  on  his  toinb»tone  Thompwn. 

t  For  the  meanini;  of  thei>c  term*  in  the  old  English  Universities  and  Schools  see  Bar* 
ianl*8  Histofj  of  the  UniTeisity  of  Cambridge.  %  Barnard's  Life  of  Cheerer. 
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for  his  salary,  the  rent  of  the  Town^s  land  made  up  thirty  pounds; 
and  that  the  Town  give  him  a  piece  of  land  to  pat  a  house  on  up- 
on the  common,  .  .  not  exceeding  an  acre  and  a  half  or  there- 
about ;  and,  in  case  he  leave  the  Town,  the  land  to  return  to  the 
Town,  they  paying  for  his  building  and  fencing  as  it  is  then 
worth  ;  but  if  he  die  in  the  Town's  service,  as  Schoolmaster,  the 
land  to  be  his  heirs*  forever.  It  was  also  agreed  that  every  child 
should  carry  into  the  schoolmaster  half  a  cord  of  wood  beside  the 
quarter  money  every  y^r." 

October  7,  1679,  it  was  voted,  "that  the  acre  and  a  half  of 
land  formerly  granted  by  the  town  conditionally  .  .  for  the 
time  of  liis  abode,  shall  be  to  him  and  heirs  forever  absolute." 

November  25,  1683,  he  writes  to  Increase  Mather :     "  It  is  not 
so  much  an  ambition  of  Honour,  as  of  a  full  imployment>  and   its 
comfortable  attendants,  which  have  moved  mee  to  try  what  in- 
terest  a  branch  of  an  auncient  Lancashire  Christian,   and  your 
most  precious  and  renowned  friend  and  fellow  sufferer  may  find, 
with  your  Christian  selfe,  who  influence  so  many  others.     I  had 
by  my  brother  a  copie  of  New  Laws,  one  wherof  being  for  multi. 
plying  Schooles,  in  observance  wherof  I  thought  you  would  not 
bee  backward,  or  in  any  other  designe  of  pubhg  good.     My  yeare 
being  up  in  the  place  where  I  am,  I  am  bold  to  present  ray  sen-ice 
to  you,  as  your  parishioner  &  Schoolemaster.     It  being  the  first 
time  of  offering  myselfe  in  like  case.     Whether  the  place  bee  open 
for  mee  or  not,  I  begge  that  no  forreigner  or  stranger  may  have 
it,  if  those  of  our  owne  Countrey  and  acquaintance  may  fitt  the 
same.     And  though  I  sit  unimployed 

My  Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
W  hither  1  win  or  loose  the  game. 
True  as  a  Dial  to  the  Sun, 
AllhO  it  bee  not  shin'd  upon. 

"  If  you  have  an  hora  vacua  in  the  long  winter  nights,  vouch- 
safe a  minute  in  a  line  to  and  the  rest  in  prayers  for  S',  your 
hearty  and  humble  friend  &  serv',  Benj.  Tomfson. 

"  25,  9,  83.  S^  the  Cold  apologizeth  for  the  scrawles." 
^'9  Junis  Calendas  1688,  Benjamin  Tompson  Physician  and 
Schoole  Maister  of  the  towne  of  Braintrey  "  petitions  **  S'  Edmund 
Andros  .  .  for  part  of  the  lands  to  mee  demised  by  the  towne." 
He  says,  <'  I  know  not  any  other  Way  to  gaine  a  lasting  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  fathers  and  his  orphans  service  in  the 
towne.  1  am  also  hereby  willing  to  shroud  my  person^  my 
children,  and  my  estate  under  the  umbrage  of  o'  gracious   Sove- 
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reigne,  and  shall  seasonably  bring  an  in  account  of  the  small  shreds 
of  land  I  have  that  I  may  obtain  a  patent  thereof.  Which  grant- 
ed,  I  shall  owne  y*"  Excellency  the  Greate  Maecenas  and  re- 
builder  of  my  decaying  family." 

A  later  petition  on  the  same  subject  was  dated  "  Aprill  4tli, 
16S9,"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  cannot  unlesse  I  relinquish  my  imploy 
which  is  meane  and  Incouragements  meaner,  prosecute  my  petition 
as  I  ought  to  doe  :  But  It  would  bee  the  highest  incivility  and 
ingratitude  not  to  owne  his  Exc"  Indulgency  therein.  If  my 
petition  bee  arrived  y'  hands  I  begge  of  you,  a  writt  to  the  Sur- 
vey', and  I  hope  to  obtaine  the  desireable  hand  usual  to  soulifie  it 
and  In  all  other  tilings  intend  a  full  and  Customary  prosecution  aa 
far  as  purse  and  my  small  interests  amounts  unto:  Meane  time  I 
most  humbly  kisse  y'  hand. 

"  The  petition  1  hereby  intend  is  my  last  petition." 

At  Braintree,  3  March,  1690,  it  was  voted  that  he  should  have 
*'  ten  pounds  of  country  pay  allowed  out  of  a  Town  rate  for  this 
next  year  ensuing,  besides  the  Town  land  rent  which  is  now  in  his 
hands,  in  case  he  keep  the  school  lawfully  for  this  present  year 
(1690)  at  the  country  price,  com  and  all  other  pay  accordingly, 
and  do  accept  what  is  now  promised  upon  his  good  attendance  of 
the  youth."  A  vote,  2  March,  1696,  after  mentioning  his  ''having 
many  years  kept  a  grammar  school,"  gives  him,  "  besides  the  in- 
comes of  the  Town  land  and  rents  thereof  .  .  .  ten  pounds  . 
.  .  for  the  year  1696,  he  acquitting  and  fully  discharging  the 
Town  from  all  former  debts  and  arrearages  to  this  day  on  that  ac- 
count, excepting  what  he  may  or  can  obtain  in  any  of  the  rates  or 
Constables  hands  which  is  yet  due." 

In  the  same  year  he  was  also  chosen  Town-Clerk. 

March  4,  1699,  a  committee  was  "appointed  and  impowered  to 
treat  and  make  up  the  account  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompson,  and 
to  defend  the  town,  if  in  case  he  prosecutes  us  in  course  of  law." 
The  controversy  was  settled  29  July,  when  he  wrote :  "  Wliereas^ 
— there  had  been  an  old  reckoning  upon  y*  account  of  my  servi- 
ces for  many  years,  which  I  have  served  them,  that  all  may  issue 
in  love,  and  all  other  matters  of  difference  ended,  and  all  former 
accounts  balanced,  upon  their  clearing  debt  to  Jonathan  Hayi^ard 
and  Mr.  Willard,  in  all  being  five  pounds,  I  do  forever  acquit  and 
discharge  the  town  of  Braintree  from  all  dues  and  demands,  this 
being  a  mutual  and  f9verlasting  discharge." 

He  probably  continued  to  teach  till  1699,  when,  to  comply  with 
the  law,  it  was  voted,  7  March,  "  that  the  Town  shall  have  a 
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grammar  school-master.'*     August  18  Nathaniel  Bells,  a  graduate 
in  that  year,  <'  came  to  Braintrea  as  their  Town  schoolmaster.'' 

From  1700  to  1703  or  1704  inclusive,  he  appears  to  have  taught 
the  Roxbury  grammar  school 

May  16,  1704,  Braintree  voted  that,  "the  present  Selectmen 
treat  and  agree  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompson  for  an  abiding 
schoolmaster,  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  annum  in  or  as 
money,  during  the  time  he  performs  the  work  until  the  present  law 
[of  1701  enforcing  law  of  1692]  referring  to  schools  be  repealed. 

In  1710  he  had  disappeared  from  the  records.  The  following 
copy  of  the  inscription,  taken  from  his  gravestone,  in  the  old  Rox- 
bury burial-ground,  was  made  by  William  Blake  Traak  :— 

"  SUB  SPE  IMMORTALI,  Y» 

HERSE  OF  M«  BENJ  THOMPSON 

LEARNED  SCHOOLMASTER 

&  PHYSICIAN  &  Y« 

RENOUNED  POET  OF  N:  ENGL: 

OBIIT  APRILIS  13«  ANNO  DOM 

1714  &  iETATIS  SVM  72 

MORTUUS  SED  IMM0RTALI8 

HE  THAT  WOULD  TRY 

WHAT  IS  TRUE  HAPPINESS  INDEED 

MUST  DIE  " 

According  to  the  records  of  Braintree,  he  was  "  practitioner  of 
physick  for  above  thirty  yeare,"  and  "  left  behind  him  a  weary 
world,  eight  children  and  twenty -eight  grandchildren." 

His  wife  Susanna,  daughter  probably  of  Philip  and  Ah'ce  Kirt- 
land,  of  Lynn,  born  8  March,  1652,  was  admitted  to  the  church  in 
Charlcstown  10  June,  1677,  and  died  27  July,  1693.  Their  chil- 
dren were  Abigail,  born  at  Boston,  25  November,  1670;  Susanna, 
10  June,  1673;  Ann,  2  December,  1677;  both  at  Charlestown; 
Elinor,  29  November,  1679,  at  Braintree,  as  were  the  others: 
Benjamin,  8  November,  1682;  Elizabeth,  14  January,  1685; 
Philip,  26  July,  1687.  physician  at  Roxbury;  Sarah,  23  Septem- 
ber, 1689  ;  and  Mary,  29  October,  1692,  who  died  28  March,  1700. 

Elinor  married  Eliezer  Moody,  of  Dedham,  and  afterward  be- 
came the  third  wife  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Symmes,  of  Box- 
ford  (H.  U.  1698),  whom  she  outlived.  Elizabeth  married  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Bradford  (H.  U.  1697). 

Kettell  says  he  was  the  first  native  American  poet^  And^  on  the 
whole,  "  must  be  allowed  considerable  praise ;  he  is  exceeded  by 
none  of  his  contemporaries  for  correct  and  smooth  versification." 
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WORKS  OF  BENJAMIN  T0MP60N. 

1.  New-En^rlands  Crisis.    12ino.    pp.  81. 

The  Duyckincks  call  this  Tompson's  "chief  production,"  and  say, 
'•  The  piece,  after  an  eulogy  on  certain  patriotic  women  who  turned  out 
to  build  a  wall  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  gives  a  comparison  between 
old  times  and  new  in  the  colony,  in  which  he  assigns  the  palm,  as  usual 
in  such  discussions,  at  least  in  poetry,  to  the  days  gone  by  ;  and  then 
passes  to  King  Philip's  war,  with  which  (he  remainder  is  occupied." 

Kettell  says,  "  It  is  a  Poem  on  Philip's  War,  written  and  published,  ac- 
cording to  undoubted  internal  evidence,  during  that  desperate  struggle 
with  the  natives"  ;  and  he  makes  *' extracts  of  ^ome  length,  no  less  to  set 
in  a  fair  light  the  merits  of  Tompson's  poetry,  than  to  gratify  the  curious 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  strains  in  which  our  tiret  native  bard  sung  the 
wars  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  his  nation. 

"  The  author  begins  with  a  *  Prologue,'  in  which  he  complains  seriously 
of  the  great  increase  of  luxurious  habits  in  the  country  !"  Having  dis- 
])atched  his  preliminaries  he  *'  pluna^es  in  medias  res  and  gives  \is  a  repre- 
sentation of  King  Philip,  who  calls  Tiis  warriors  around  him  and  makes  to 
them  a  speech  in  choice  Indian.  We  next  have  the  incidents  of  the  cam- 
l)aign,  the  marches  of  the  troops,  and  the  storming  of  an  Indian  fort 
Then  follow  detached  portions,  celebrating  battles,  and  the  burning  of 
towns,  which  items  of  intelligence  appear  to  have  come  to  hand  while  the 
author  was  writing  his  poem.  In  this  manner  we  are  presented  with  Marl- 
burye's  Fate  ;  the  Town  called  Providence,  its  Pate  ;  Seaconk  Plain  En- 
gagement ;  Seaconk  or  Rehoboth's  Fate  ;  Chelmsfoni's  Fate,  and  lastly 
Lines  On  a  Fortification  at  Boston  begun  by  women." 

2.  A  I  Funeral  Tribute  |  To  the  Elonourable  Dust  of  that  most  Chari- 
table Christian,  Unbiassed  Politician,  |  And  unimitable  Pyrotechnist  I 
John  Winthrope  esq:  |  A  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  &Governour  oi 
Connecticut  Colony  in  |  New-England.  |  Who  expired  in  his  Countreys 
Service,  April.  6th.  1070.  |  Broadside,  heavy  mourning  border,  eighty- 
eight  lines,  sijnied  "B.  Thompson."    Among  the  Winthrop  Papers. 

3.  Upon  I  The  elaborate  Survey  of  New  Englands  Passions  from  the  | 
Natives.  By  the  impartial  Pen  of  that  worthy  Divine  |  Mr.  William 
Hubbard.  |  Gratitudinis  erg5  apposuit  B.  T.  Thirty-eight  lines  in  W. 
Hubbard's  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians. 

4.  New  Englands  grand  Eclips  by  y^  withdrawing  of  |  y*  vast  body, 
or  Triumvirate  of  Politick,  Ec  |  clesiastick.  Military  Light  Jn®  Leverett 
I  Governo'  of  y  Massathuset,  and  Moder-  |  ato*"  of  y«  Confe<lerate  Colo- 
nies In  NE.  I  who  disbanded  y  16'»»  of  y  !■' :  1678-9  |  ^tatis  su«  : 
63  I  Manuscript  Elegy  of  134  lines,  signed  B.  T.     M. 

5.  Upon  the  very  Reverend  Samuel  Whiting.  Ninety-four  lines  in 
Mather's  Magnalia,  lii.  160  ;  also  in  Lewis's  History  of  Lynn,  162  :  Lewis 
and  Newhali's  History  of  Lynn,  271,  and  in  Whiting's  Memoir  of  Samuel 
Whiting,  111. 

6.  Celeberrimi  Cottoni  Matheri.  Celebratio  ;  Qui  Heroum  Vitas,  in 
sui  ipsius  &  illonun  Memoriam  sempitemam,  revocavit.  Prefixed  to 
Mather's  Magnalia. 

7.  The  Illustrious  Fitz-John  Winthrop  Esq'  |  Govern'  of  Quinecti- 
cott  Colony  in  New-England  |  Memorized  and  Lamented  by  an  aged  Syl- 
van I  of  the  Massathusets  |  Anno  Dom:  1708.  |  Manuscript,  sixty-two  lines 
including  the  "Epilog!  vice  "  in  ten  lines,  signed  B.  T.  Among  the  Win- 
throp Papers. 
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8.  Ths  Common  SehooL 
The  Common  School  of  Cambridge,  like  all  the  early  schools  of 
New  England  beside  the  Grammar  School,  which  will  be  found 
on  close  investigation  to  be  the  school  of  which  occasional  mention 
is  made  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  was  a  small  affair  in  its  be- 
ginnings, at  best.  It  was  the  Dame  School  of  the  mother  country, 
made  to  do  a  little  more  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than 
was  irapose<l  upon  it  in  old  England,  where  other  schools  aboundeJ. 
and  in  some  precincts  and  localities  making  near  approach  to  the 
school,  in  which  the  master  was  thought  to  be  qualified  to  fit  young 
men  for  the  university. 

In  Cambridge  the  first  teacher  of  an  English  school,  on  any 
public  record,  is  **  Good  Wife  Healy,"  who  is  returned,  in  1 680.  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  schools,  "as  our  school  dame  for  EngrKsh,"  with 
nine  scholars.     "We  shall  look — I,  at  least,  have  looked,  in  vain, 
for  any  evidence  of  farsightedness  or  lil)erality  on  the  part  of  Town 
authoritiies,  in  respect  to  the  Common  English  Schools.      But  for  the 
efforts  of  the  cler^,  to  provide  for  a  succession  of  learned  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  in  Grammar  Schools  and  the  Universities, 
New  England  would  have  lapsed  into  the  "barbarism  of  Scythia." 
The  distressing  cry  of  Shepard,  Eliot,  and  Mather  "for  schools," 
"more  schools,"  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  town  records  the  amazing  indifference  of 
the  groat  mass  of  the  colonists  in  the  second  and  third  generations 
to  the  education  of  their  children.    In  many  instances,  in  the  "  dark 
age "  of  the  tliird  generation,  the  people  in  town  meeting  would 
vote  "to  have  no  school."     I  don't  know  a  town  which  cc^mes  up 
to  the  moderate  requirements  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools 
for  all  the  neighborhoods  within  the  limits  of  the  town.      The  cen- 
tral village  might  have  a  master  for  six  months,  but  the  "wings" 
or  "precincts"  and  outlying  districts  are   satisfied  with    school 
dames,  or  with  a  master  who  kept  a  moving  school  in  several  local- 
ities long  enough  together  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  school  did  succeed,  by  methods  the  hardest  and  toughest  to 
teach  children  to  read,  and    by  endless  repetition  to  commit  to 
memoiy  the  doggerel  verses,  and  the  tough  definitions  of  the  West- 
minister Shorter  Catechism.     To  these  acquisitions  should  be  ad- 
ded a  reverent  manner  to  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  seniors,  and 
the  priceless  habit  of  doing  something  in  the  school  as  well  as  at 
home.     The  necessity  and  habit  of  bringing  up  children  to  doing 

I    something,  in  all  conditions  of  society,  was  the  redeeming  feature 

)   of  early  New  England  school  and  home  training. 
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2.  TJie  CoUedge  cU  Neioetowne — Marvcvrd. 
On  tbe  28th  Oct.,  1636,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  'agreed  to  give  400/  toward  a  schoole  orcoUedge';  and  one 
year  later,  Nov.  15, 1637,  '  the  colledge  is  ordered  to  bee  at  Newe- 
towne,'  which  name  was  changed  by  order  of  the  Court  in  1638 
to  Cambridge,  and  'the  colledge  agreed  upon  formerly  to  be 
built,  sliall  be  called  Harvard  College,*  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard  of  Charlestown,  who  bequeathed  the  half  of  his  estate 
(about  ITOO/)  and  all  his  library  towards  the  erecting  of  a  col- 
ledge.  With  this  and  other  timely  help  the  schoole  or  colledge 
began  in  the  society  of  scholars  already  gathered  under  the  tui. 
tion  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton,  who  was  its  first  master,  and 
received  its  first  president  in  Rev.  Henry  Dtmster,  a  graduate 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  who  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  following  Rules : 

The  Law9y  Liberties,  and  Orders  of  HtHroard  College,  eot^firmed  by  the  Over- 
eeereand  President  of  the  College  in  the  years  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  and 
1646,  and  pvblished  to  the  Scholars  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  their 
welfare  and  government, 

1.  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tally,  or  raoh  like  olasncal  Latin  author 
extempore,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose  suo  (ut  aiunt) 
Marte,  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  noons  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  shall  any  claim  admission 
before  such  qualifications. 

2.  Every  one  shall  -consider  the  main  end  of  his  life  and  studies,  to  know  Grod 
and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life.    John  xvii.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  every  one  shall  seriously,  by  prayer  in 
secret,  seek  wisdom  of  Him.    Proverbs  ii.  2,  3,  &o, 

4.  Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himself  in  reading  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  hi  theoret* 
ical  observations  of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  spiritual  truths,  as 
their  Tutr)r  shall  require,  according  to  their  several  abilities  respectively,  seeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  &c.    Psalm  cxix.  130. 

5.  In  the  public  church  assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestures  that 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  God's  ordinances,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  their  Tutors  of  their  profiting,  and  to  use  the  helps  of  storing  themselves 
with  knowledge,  as  their  Tutors  shall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophisters  and  Bach- 
elors (until  theroselves  make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat  sermons  in  the 
Ilall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth. 

6.  They  shall  eschew  all  profimation  of  God^s  holy  name,  attributes,  word,  or- 
dinances, and  times  of  worship ;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  carefully  to 
retain  God  and  his  truth  in  their  minds. 

7.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  aged  per- 
sons, by  being  silent  in  their  presence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  answer),  not 
gainsaying ;  showing  all  those  laudable  expresaioDs  of  honor  and  reverence  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before  them,  standing  nnoovered,  or  the 

like. 
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8.  They  shall  be  sluw  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  ]ic«,  and  uncertiin 
mm  ore,  but  likewise  all  idle,  foolish,  bitter  scoffing,  frothy,  wanton  words,  aihi 
offensive  gestures. 

9.  None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  affairs. 

10.  During  their  residence  they  shall  studiously  redeem  their  time,  observe 
the  gonerally  hours  appointed  for  all  the  scholars,  and  the  special  hour  fur  tlicir 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  lectures,  without  any  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inqaire  of  their  fel- 
lows, or  in  cose  of  non-resolution,  modestly  of  their  Tutors. 

11.  None  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  tbe  oompany  and 
society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  ungirt  and  dissolute  life.  ]N'either  shall  any, 
witiiout  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  tram- 
band.  Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  bs 
Tutor^B  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

12.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowance  of  Lis  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  who*ix-ver  ia 
found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  aoquainttng  their  tutors  or 
parents,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  I'rcsidcnt. 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public  ex- 
crcisti-s  of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  Gn^llsh. 

14.  If  any  scholar,  being  in  health,  shall  be  absent  fVom  prayers  or  IeetDre«, 
except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  nhall  be  liable 
to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as  the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  ofiend 
above  once  a  week. 

1 5.  Ev(>ry  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  he  be  invested  with 
his  fust  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  orofn- 
P'-rior  n««bility. 

1  ♦),  No  scholar  shnll,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whatever 
(unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
his  studies  or  appointed  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bcver,  lialf  au  hour 
at  afternoon  hever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper. 

17.  [f  any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  Grod,  or  the  House, 
out  of  pervurseneAs,  or  ap|>nrent  negligence,  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  liable,  if  not  adultus^  t*)  correction ;  if  aduUu9^  his  name  shall  be  given  op 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  O^llege,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  aAer  the 
desert  of  his  fault ;  but  in  greater  offences  such  gradual  prooocding  shall  not  be 
exercised. 

18.  Every  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  origrinal  of  the  C^ 
and  Nf  w  Testament  into  the  I.Atin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
bein^  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
of  tlie  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  (irst 
decree. 

10.  Every  scholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  ffjmopdlaor  samnsary  of  Logic, 
Natural  and  MoriI  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
ready  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  aforesud, 
and  .still  continues  honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act  after  trial  ho  shall  bs 
capable  of  the  second  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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The  TlmvH  and  Order  of  their  Studies—lUl. 

The  second  ami  third  day  of  the  wcfko,  road  Lectures,  as  followeth. 

To  the  first  voarc  at  8th.  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  Loyick,  the  first 
throe  quarters,  P/ii/sicks  the  hust  quarter. 

To  the  second  year*',  at  the  9th.  houre,  Et kicks  and  Politicks,  at  conve- 
nient distances  of  time. 

To  the  third  yean»  at  the  10th.  Arithmetick  and  Geometry,  the  three  first 
qnart<*rs.  Astronomy  the  last. 

AJternoone, 

The  first  yeare  disputes  at  the  second  hourc. 

The  2d.  yeare  at  the  3<l.  hourc. 

The  3d.  yeare  at  the  4th.  every  one  in  his  Art, 

The  4th  day  reads  Grtehe. 

To  the  first  yeare  the  Etymoloqie  and  Syntax  at  the  eighth  houre. 
To  the  2d.  at  the  9ih.  houre,  Prosodia  and  Dialects, 

Aftemoone. 

The  first  yeare  at  2d.  honre  practice  the  precepts  of  Grammar  in  such 
authors  as  have  variety  of  words. 

The  2d.  yeare  at  3d.  honre  practice  in  Poesy,  Ncnnua,  Duport,  or  the  like. 

The  3<l.  Veare  perfect  their  Theory  before  noone,  and  exercise  Style,  Conh 
position,  Imitation,  Epitome,  both  in  I'rose  and  verse,  aflcrnoone. 

The  fifi  day  reads  Hfbrew,  and  the  Easieme  Tongues. 

Grammar  to  the  first  yeare  houre  the  8th. 
To  the  2d.  Chaldee  at  the  9th.  houre. 
To  the  3d.  Syriack  at  the  1 0th.  houre. 

Aftemoone. 

The  first  yeare  practice  in  the  Bible  at  the  2d  houre. 

The  2d.  in  Ezra,  and  Danel  at  the  3d.  houre. 

The  3d.  at  the  4th.  houre  in  Trostius  New  Testament 

The  6/A.  day  reads  Rhetoric  to  all  at  the  Bth,  houre. 

Declamations  at  the  9th.  So  ordered  that  every  Scholler  may  declaime 
once  a  moneth.    Ttie  rest  of  the  day  vaccU  Rhetoricis  stttdiis. 

The  7ih.  day  reads  Divinity  Catechtticall  at  the  Sth.  houre.  Common  places  at  the 
9th  honre.  AJtemoone. 

The  first  hourc  reads  history  in  the  Winter. 

The  nature  of  plants  in  the  Summer. 

The  summe  of  every  Lecture  shall  be  examined,  before  the  new  Lecture. 

The  above  continued  the  order  of  studies,  with  some  modifica- 
tions from  time  to  time,  until  we  find  in  1726  the  following.* 

1.  While  the  students  are  Freshmen,  they  commonly  recite  the  Gram- 
mars, and  with  thcni  a  reciUition  in  Tully.  Virgil,  and  the  Greek  Testament, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and'  Thursdavs,  in  the  morning  and  fore- 
noon I  on  Friday  morning  Dugard's  or  Farabv's  lihetoric,  and  on  Satunlay 
morning  the  Greek  Catechism ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  they 
dispute  on  Ramus's  Definitions,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon. 

2.  The  So]>homorc8  recite  BurgenMlicius's  rx>gic,  and  a  manuscript  called 
New  Ix)gic,  in  the  mornings  and  forenoons ;  and  towanls  the  latter  encl  of  the 
year  Heereboord's  Meletcmata,  and  dispute  Mondays  and  Tuesilavs  in  the  fore- 
noon, continuing  also  to  recite  the  classic  authors,  with  Logic  an(f  Natural  Phi- 
losophv  ;  on  Saturday  mornings  they  re<'ite  Wollebius's  Divinity. 

3.  'riio  Junior  Sophisters  recite  HecrelKwrd's  Meletcmata, 'Mr.  Morton's 
Physics,  More's  Ethics.  Geography,  Metaphysics,  in  the  mornings  and  fore- 
noons ;  Wollebius,  on  Saturt&y  morning;  and  dispute  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
in  the  forenoons. 

*  Qaincy's  History  of  Harvard  College,  I,  p.  441. 
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4.  The  Senior  Sophisters,  besides  Arithmetic,  rocitc  All^t€^fV3  G<»oinKrr. 
GasBendus's  Astronomy,  in  the  morning ;  go  over  the  Artg  towards  the  luusr 
end  uf  tho  ye«r,  Amess  Medulla  on  Saturdays,  and  dispute  once  a  wwk- 

Bv  a  vot«<  of  the  Overseers,  "all  who  had  actually  studied  at  CoIle;;e  and 
resiile<l  there,  were  ordered  to  he  in  conimoiu*,  cxcejjt  waiters,  transient  ]>n?ai  h- 
ers,  nnd  Put-h  whose  bodily  infirmities  the  President  and  major  |>:irt  <.f  th-- 
Tutors  should  think  would  not  admit  of  it."  The  Tutors  were  al-^ti  r*iiu:rtd 
to  attend  ''  in  the  Hall  at  meal  times,  to  prevent  disonlcrs." 

All  the  students,  except  the  frt^shmen,  were  obliged  t*>  attend,  four  day-j  h 
the  week,  the  exercises  of  Judah  Monis,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  in>tn;rt<ir 
in  nel)rew,  unless  spwially  exempted.  Every  student  was  to  have  a  Ib-nri-tr 
Bible  or  Psalter,  and  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and*  the  pre.<cribe<i  exercise  wrre  a* 
follows :  **Oue  exercise  in  a  we<»k  shall  Ije  the  writmff  the  Hohn-w  and  KaWii- 
nical,  the  rest  shall  be  in  this  gradual  method.  1.  Copying  the  g:ranimar  aud 
reading.  2.  Reciting  it  and  n-ading.  3.  Gonstnnng.  4.  Panning.  5.  Trans- 
hiting.    6.  Composing.    7.  Reading  without  points. 

FIRST   COMMEXCEMENT  AT  HARyARI>^1642. 

-  At  the  end  of  four  years,  including  the  i>eriod  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
mastership,  the  first  Commencement  was  held,  in  1042 — *nine 
young  men  of  good  hope,'  according  to  Winthrop,  'performed 
their  acts,  so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  superintendency  of  the  college, 
and  the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  six  nearest  churches  were 
])resont,  and  dined  at  the  college  with  tho  scholars*  ordinary 
commons,  which  was  done  of  purpose  for  tho  students'  encour- 
agement, and  it  gave  good  content  to  all.'  Tho  event  vras  de^iied 
of  sucli  importance  as  to  be  commimicated  to  friends  in  England, 
where  it  was  printed,  as  follows : 

The  manner  of  the  Commencement ^  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  aoer  Jrom  the  Go^ 
emour  and  diverse  of  the  idinistirs,  their  own  words  thtm» 

Tho  students  of  the  first  classis  that  have  becne  tbeff«  fouie  yeeres  trained 
up  in  University-T^eaniing  (for  their  ripening  in  the  kno^edge  of  the 
Toni^nes,  and  Arts)  and  arc  apprved  for  their  mannem,  as  they  hare  kept 
their  publick  Acts  in  former  yeares,  our  selves  being  present,  at  them;  so 
have  th«^y  lately  kept  two  solemne  Aets  for  their  CommAoremeat,  when  th< 
Gov<'niour,  Magirttrates.  and  the  Ministers  from  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of 
Sehollnrs,  and  others  in  great  numt)er8  were  present,  and  did  heare  their 
Exercises ;  whieh  were  Latine  and  Greeko  Orations,  and  Declamations,  and 
Hehrew  Anahisis.  Grammatieall,  Logicall  &  Rhetoricall  of  the  Psalms:  And 
their  Answers  ami  Disputations  in  Ijogieall,  Kthicall,  Fhysicall  and  Mt?ta- 
pliysicall  QueKtions;  and  sowrre  found  worthy  of  the  first  ue^reo,  (commonly 
culled  Batchelour)  pro  more  Academiarum  in  Anglia:  Beinff  first  pr«sent«& 
by  the  President  to  the  Magistnites  and  Ministers,  and  bv  nim,  npon  their 
A]>j)r(>hAtion,  solemnly  admitted  unto  tho  snmc  degree,  ami  a  Booke  of  Arts 
delivennj  iuto  each  of  their  hands,  and  power  given  them  to  read  Lectures  in 
the  Hall  upon  any  of  the  Arts,  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  called,  and  a  lil>- 
erty  of  studying  in  the  Library. 

AH  things  in  the  Collcdge  are  at  present,  like  to  proceed  even  as  we  can 
wish,  may  it  but  please  the  Lord  to  goe  on  with  his  blessing  in  Christ,  and 
stir  up  the  hearts  of  his  faithfuU,  and  able  Servants  in  car  owne  &iive 
Country,  and  here,  (as  he  hath  graciously  begun)  to  advance  this  Honourable 
and  most  Iiopefull  worke.  The  beginnings  whereof  and  progrc—e  hitheito 
(generally)  doe  fill  our  hearts  with  comfort,  and  raiM  them  op  to  moch  more 
expe<rtation,  of  the  Tx)rds  goodnesse  for  hereafter,  for  tho  good  of  posterity, 
and  the  Churches  of  Christ  lesus. 

BosTow  in  New-England, 

September  t/ie  26.  Tour  TCfT  lorinc 
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A  Copie  of  the  Questions  given  and  maintaiu(Hi  by  the  Commencers  in  their 
publick  Acts,  printed  in  Cambridge  in  JSew- England,  and  reprinted  hero  vet^ 
battm^  as  foiloweth. 

Spectati!<?«imis  Pictatc,  et  llhiHtrissimis  Eximia  Virtutc  ViriM,  D.  lohanni 

Wittthropo,  imlytiu  MiUHsachusotti  Colonioe  Gubcrnatori,  D.  Johanni  EndicoUo 

Vice-Guheruatori,  D.  Thorn.  Dudleo,  I>.  Rich,  BtltinghamOf  D.  Joan  Hum- 

phrydo,  l>  Isiafil  Stoughloho. 

Ncc   non  Reverendif*  pienti&<iini»*qne  viris  loanni  Cottono,  loan  Wihono,  loan 

Davenport,  Tho.  Weido,  Hwjoni  Petro,  Tho.  Shepardo,  CoUegij 

Harvardeujis  no  v.  Cantabr.  iuspt'ctoribus  tidelissimis, 

ca'terisq  ;  Ma;;istnitibn.s,  &  Kctlesiarum 

ejusdein  Colonial  Fresbyterid 

vigilant  issimis. 

Has  Theses  Philolojiicas,  &  Philonophica?,  quas  Deo  dure,  Prffside  Henrico 

Dunstfro,  ]>alain  i)ro  virili  propu^^nare  conabuntur,  (honoris  &  ob- 

bervantia;  gratia)  dicant  consecrautque  in  artibus  iibe- 

ralibus  iuitiati  Adolet^centes. 


Benjamin  Wootfbngtits. 
(iforqius  IhwninqHS. 
Gulidmiu  Hultbardus. 


Hmricus  Saltonstall. 
lohannes  Btdkieius. 
lohannes  Wdionus 


Nathaniel  Brusterus, 
Samuel  BelinghamuB, 
Tobias  Bemardus, 


Thenes  Philologicas. 

OKAMMATICA8. 

1.  Linpnanim  Sciontia  est  ntilissima. 

2.  Litt'rai  non  cxnnmunt  qnantum  Yocid  Organa  esscmnt. 

3.  Hiubra^a  est  Linguarmn  Mat«r. 

4.  Consonantos  &  vocahts  ilu^breorum  Runt  costacio. 

5.  l*unctationcs  chatephata;  svUabam  proprie  nou  efficiunti 

6.  Liniiuarum  Gra.*ra  e!*t  copiosisriiina. 

7.  Lingua  Gra'c^i  est  ad  iirceutus  ])rouuntianda. 

8.  Lingua  Latiua  est  eloqucntistiima. 

RIIETORIGA8. 

1.  Rhetorica  sjiecio  dissert  a  T-.ogica. 

2.  In  Elocutione  i)erspiciiitati  cc(iit  omatus,  omatui  copia. 

3.  Actio  ])riina.s  tcnot  in  pmnuntiotione. 

4.  Oratoris  est  celarc  Artem. 

L001CA8. 

1.  Universalia  non  sunt  extra  inteUectum. 

2.  Omnia  Argn men ta  sunt  rulata. 

3.  (yausa  «m'  qua  non  non  est  peculiaris  cjvusa  a  qoatuor  reliqois  generalibos. 

4.  Causa  &  F.ffcctns  sunt  simul  tempore. 

5.  Disscnuinea  sunt  anpie  nota. 

6.  Contniriet»w  est  tan  turn  inter  duo. 

7.  Sublatc)  relato  tollitiir  correlatum. 

8.  (ienus  porfectnrn  a;qnaliter  communicatur  gpeciebus. 

9.  TeHcimonium  valet  quantum  testis. 

10.  Elenchorum  dodrina  in  Losica  non  est  necessaria.  [possit. 
W.  Axioma  contingcns  est,  quod  ita  vemm  est,  ut  aliqiiando  falsom  esse 
12.  Pneccpta  Artium  debent  esse  Kara  ^rdt/roc,  Koff  abrb,  luaSt  Itkov  npurov. 

Theses  Phdotopkicas, 

ETHICA8. 

1.  Philosophia  practica  est  eruditions  meta. 

2.  Actio  virtutis  habitum  antecellit. 

3.  Volontaii  est  virtutis  moral  is  subject  um. 

4.  Voluntas  (>Kt  forniuliter  lii)era. 

5.  Prudentia  virtntum  difficillima. 

6.  Prudentia  est  virtus  intellcctuallis  &  moralis. 

7.  Justitia  mater  omnium  virtntum. 

8.  Mors  potius  sulHsunda  quam  aliquid  culpa  perpetrandnm* 

9.  Non  injustc  ogit  nisi  qui  libcns  agit. 
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10.  Mentiri  potest  qui  venim  (licit. 

11.  Juveni  niodestia  sunimum  Oranmentum. 

PHTSICA8. 

1.  Corpus  naturale  mobile  est  subjectum  Fhisicn. 

2.  Materia  secunda  non  ])otest  cxistere  sine  forma. 

3.  Forma  est  accidens. 

4.  Uiiius  rei  uon  est  nisi  uuioa  forma  constitatira. 

5.  Forma  est  principium  individuationis. 

6.  Privatio  nun  ant  principium  internum. 

7.  Ex  moris  accidentibus  non  tit  Kiibstantia. 

8.  Quiequid  movetur  ab  alio  movetur. 

9.  In  omui  motu  movens  i>imul  est  cum  mobili. 

10.  Ca'lum  non  movetur  ab  intelligcntijs. 

11.  Non  dantur  orbes  in  ccblo.  [piopriim. 

12.  Quodlibet  Klementum  hal)et  unam  ex  primis  qnalitatibns  sibi  znaximd 

13.  Putredo  in  humido  fit  a  caloru  cxteruo. 

14.  Anima  uon  fit  ox  traduce. 

15.  Vchcmens  scusibile  destruit  sensam. 

METAPHISICAS. 

1.  Omne  ens  est  bonum. 

2.  Omne  creatum  e.'^t  concretum. 

3.  Quiequid  aetemum  idem  &  immensam. 

4.  Bonum  Mctapbysicum  suscipit  gradus. 

This  was  evidently  got  up  in  the  interest  of  learning  and 
piety,  pretty  much  as  circulars  and  programmes  are  in  our  day. 
The  author  of  ^  New  England's  First  Fruits^*  published  in  London 
in  1643,  although  evidently  written  in  1642,  says  : 

"Afler  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  Nav-England,  and  wee  had  bnilded  oar 
houses,  j)rovided  necessaries  for  our  liveli-Iiood,  rear'd  convenient  places  for 
Gods  worship,  and  settled  the  Civill  Government :  One  of  the  next  things 
we  longed  for,  and  l(X>k(d  after,  was  to  advance  Learning  and  perpetonte  it  V) 
posterity  ;  dreadinp:  to  li'ave  an  illitt»rate  Ministery  to  the  Churchc»s,  when  our 
present  Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Dust.  And  as  we  were  thinkin^^  and  consnlt- 
ing  how  to  effect  this  great  Work  ;  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one 
Mr.  Ilarcnrd  (a  godly  Gentleman,  and  a  lover  of  Learning,  there  Htid;^ 
amongst  us)  to  give  the  one  halfe  of  his  Estate  (it  l)eing  in  all  about  1700L  L) 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  Colledgc,  and  all  his  Libraiy :  after  him  another 
gave  300.  1.  others  after  them  cast  in  more,  and  the  publiqne  hand  of  the 
State  added  the  rest :  the  Colleilge  was,  by  common  consent,  appointed  to  be 
at  Cambridge  (a  place  very  pleasant  and  accommodate),  and  in  called  (accord- 
ing to  the  name  of  the  fiiist  fonnder)  Harvaid  Coliedge, 

"  The  edifice  is  very  faire  and  comely  within  and  withont,  having  in  it  a 
spacious  Hall ;  (where  they  daily  meet  at  Commons,  Lectnres)  Exercises,  and 
a  large  Library  with  some  Bookes  to  it,  the  gifts  of  diverse  of  our  friends, 
their  Chambers  and  studies  fitted  for,  and  possessed  by  the  Students,  and  all 
other  roomes  of  Ofiice  necessary  and  convenient,  with  all  needfnll  Offices 
thereto  belonging :  And  by  the  side  of  the  Colledgea  faire  Grammar  Schoole. 
for  the  training  up  of  young  Schollars,  and  fitting  of  them  for  Academicttl 
Learning y  that  still  as  they  are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  received  into  the 
CoUedgn:  of  this  Schoole  Master  CorUt  is  the  Mr.,  who  hath  Teiy  well 
approved  himselfe  for  his  abilities,  dexterity  and  painfnlnease  in  teaching  and 
education  of  the  youth  under  him. 

"  Over  the  CoUfnlge  is  master  Dunster  placed,  as  President,  a  learned  con- 
scionable  and  industrious  man,  who  hath  so  trained  an,  his  Pnpils  in  the 
tongut^  and  Arts,  and  so  seasoned  them  with  the  principles  of  Divinitv  and 
Christianity,  that  we  have  to  our  great  comfort,  (and  in  tmth)  berond  oar 
hopes,  beheld  their  progresse  in  Learning  and  ^odlinesse  also :  the  former  of 
these  hath  a])peared  in  their  publique  declamations  in  Latme  and  ffntits,  and 
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Disputations  Logicall  and  Philosophicall,  whifli  tlu\v  havo  Ixionp  wontwl  (be- 
s»i(l(w  tlH'ir  onliuary  Exereisos  iu  the  Colh*ilge-Halli  in  the  audience  of  the 
Maj^istrutes,  Ministers,  and  other  Schollars,  for  the  probation  of  their  growth 


in  l>'arnin«:,  upon  set  dayes,   constantly  once  every  inoneth  to  make 
uphold  :  Tlu^  latter  hath  been  manifested  in  sundry  of  them,  by  the  sav 


and 
our7 


Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  in  Lis  Woiider  -  Working  Providence  oj 
Zion's  Saviour  in  New  Iiwjland,  published  in  London  in  1654, 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  President  Dunster's  fitness  for 
his  position  and  for  the  great  work  of  building  up  a  college 
*  among  a  people  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the 
plough,'  and  <are  out  of  conceit  with  learning.'  But  useful  as 
Mr.  Dunster  proved  to  the  cause  of  good  learning,  his  services 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  inquisitorial  spirit  of  the  Court, 
which  finally  brought  him  under  the  condemnation  of  it,  sub- 
jecting him  to  an  admonition  on  Lecture  day  for  preaching  anti 
padoJmptisin,  and  finally  to  his  resignation  and  retirement  to 
Scituale,  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  where  he  died,  in  great 
destitution,  with  a  desire  to  be  buried  near  the  college. 

It  was  the  want  of  appreciation  of  higher  learning,  even  for 
the  clergy,  that  President  Chauncy,  who  in  the  failure  of  the 
younger  Winthrop  to  secure  the  services  of  *  that  brave  old  man, 
Johannes  Amos  Common iiis,'  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in 
1G54 — combats  in  his  sermon  delivered  the  day  after  Commence, 
ment  in  1655,  which  we  shall  hereafter  reproduce  as  the  earliest 
and  ablest  production  of  the  kind  which  has  rewarded  our  re- 
search into  the  history  of  the  pedagogy  and  teaching  of  New 
England.* 

To  the  timely  beneficence  of  the  scholarly  minister  of  Charles- 
town  and  the  persistent  activity  and  personal  influence  of  the  Con- 
gregational clergy  of  the  Bay  and  New  England  generally,  in 
behalf  of  "a  School  of  the  Prophets,"  it  is  due  that  "the  schoole 
at  Newetowne  "  became  "  Harvard  CoUedge  at  Cambridge,"  and 
that  "  the  little  plant  by  the  river  side  "  took  root  and  expanded 
into  the  mighty  tree  "whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation." 

*  The  title  of  this  elaborate  plem  for  the  college  in  the  only  printed  copy  which  we 
have  seen,  in  the  Lennoor.  Library,  it«; 

^^OocTf  Mfrqf  showed  to  hit  PwpU  in  giving  them  a  Faithful  Minittry  and  SchooUt  of 
Learning  for  the  continual  mpplyet  t/iereof.  Delivered  in  a  Serrnon  preached  at  Cam^ 
bridge  the  day  after  Conunencetnent^  bu  Chaklks  Chaunct,  b.d..  President  qf  Harvard 
Colledg  in  New  England.  Publlehea,  with  eume  additions  tlicruunto,  at  tnc  request 
of  diverse  IIoDoarca  and  much  Respected  Friends,  for  I*iiblick  l>eueflt  as  they  Jndj>ed. 

1  The*.  6, 12.— We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  that  labour  amongst  von  and 
are  over  von  in  the  Lord,  and  esteem  them  very  blffhlv  in  Love,  for  their  worked  sake. 

Printed  by  Samael  Qreen,  at  Cambridge  in  Now  Bngiaud,  1656.  " 
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MASSACHUSETTS  POLICY. 


ORIGIN   AND    EARLY  USE  OF   TERM. 

The  earliest  English  or  American  use  of  academy,  as  applied 
to  an  institution  of  instruction  for  youth,  we  find  in  Milton's 
letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  in  1643,  where  the  Academy,  by  which  he 
designated  his  institute  for  a  complete  and  generous  culture,  covers 
the  whole  field  of  the  grammar  school,  the  college  within  the 
university,  and  the  university.  The  Non-con fonnists  applied  the 
term  to  their  boarding  schools,  which  in  grade  of  instruction, 
resemble  nearly  the  English  Public  School,  or  Iho  endt»wed 
grammar  school.  In  this  sense  Defoe's  uses  the  term  in  his  Essay 
on  Projects  fii-st  published  in  1G99,  and  at  the  same  time  employs 
it,  in  the  general  English  usage,  to  designate  an  association  of 
philologists  to  improve  and  prefect  the  English  tongue  like  the 
P^i'cnch  academy.  In  the  essay  cited,*  Defoe  gives  the  plan  of  an 
Academy  for  Af usic,  with  hints  for  cheap  Sunday  concerts ;  an 
Acxidemy  for  Military  Science  and  Practice;  and  an  Academy  for 
Women — the  earliest  project  of  a  school  of  this  grade  for  women 
in  England  or  America  by  near  a  century.f  From  Defoe  we  can 
easily  trace  the  earliest  use  of  the  term  in  this  country  to  Frank- 
lin, who  acknowledges,  in  his  autobiography,  his  indebtedness  to 
Defoe's  Essay  u[>on  Projects  as  having  influenced  some  of  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  and  designates  his  plan  for  public 
education  of  youth  in  Pennsylvania,  a  project  of  an  academy.^ 

After  Franklin's  pamphlet,  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation, 
and  which  will  bo  found  bound  up  with  other  pamphlets  of  the 
revolutionary  period  in  most  of  the  old  libraries  of  the  country, 
the  term,  and  tlie  institution  itself  became  quite  common.  In 
many  states  before  1800  Academies  were  established  with  Boards  of 
Trustees,  and  certain  corporate  powers  after  the  plan  of  Frank- 
lin, and  not  a  few  of  them  bore  his  name. 

*  For  the  f*iibt«tance  of  this  remarkable  cwiytee  BamardV  Joaroal,  VtA.  XX\1,  p.  4n^€SL 
t  The  flritt  Acndeinjr  for  Yoitoix  Ladles  In  thle  coantry  was  evUbltahGd  In  Phikdclpbia.  1TM. 
$  FniDkUnV  Project  for  an  Academy  in  1749  will  be  fiMnd  In  Barnard**  JoaniAl  of  Eit- 
ucatiOD,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  61,  and  hid  atrictureB  on  tbo  cfTorta  afterwnrds  made  m  hia 
absence  in  Europe  to  strike  ont  of  the  oiKanixatlon  the  Emcfleb  School,  and  Kfvo  iiBdao 
prominence  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  langoages,  wiU  be  Iband  la  tha  niiia  vohuaa. 
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ICASSACnUSETTS  POUCT  OF  INCORPORATED  AOAOEMIES. 

The  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Grammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction ;  but  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  towns 
on  which  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

At  the  Genenil  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

25th  day  of  January,  1797, 

Ordered,  Tliat  the  secretary  be,  and  ho  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  (i^rants  of  land  to  sundry 
academied  witliin  tills  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
shall  pass  tlie  (roneral  court  at  the  present  session. 

Aud  l>e  it  faiVitr  ordered^  That  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men- 
tioned in  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  in8titut€d,  who  shall 
first  make  applicjilion  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose:  provided^  they  pro- 
duce evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
institution :  and  jYrovid^.d^  that  the  place  contemplated  for  tho  situation  of  the 
academy  be  approved  of  by  the  legislature. 

Report  on  the  mibject  of  Academies  at  Large.    Feb.  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  acade- 
mies at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  an4 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  ^ys* 
tern  hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lauds  ought  to  bo  con- 
tinued— but  with  several  matericJ  alterations ;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  bo  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 
lands  to  tliese  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds; 
secured  by  towns  and  ihdividual  donors :  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  support 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth ;  also  Derby  School, 
which  serves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
Marblehead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  tovm  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
tlie  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore, 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  for  however  useful  colleges  and 
academies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  schoolSi 
where  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academiee  already  incorporated,  seven 
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of  them  have  haapjants  of  State  lands,  that  at  Fiyeburgrh  of  15,000  acres,  ami 
the  otlicT  six.  at  Machiaa,  Hallowell.  Berwick,  Marblehcad.  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
cester, one  township  each.     To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  to  eadi  afadomy 
to  those  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  those  which  from  local  circumstances 
may  be  justly  claimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town- 
ships  more.     The  committee  think  this  numijcr  too  large,  and  theref<»ro  profKige 
Inilf  a  t4)wnship  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  landi^  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  to  be  f^Rinted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  be  laid  out  or  afi9igii(;d 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  east<frn  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowcKl  by  the  Com- 
monwi-alth.  part  api)ear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  individuals;  and 
as  to  pa  ft,  no  stitisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Bummer's  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  fwx'ured  to  it  & 
permaniiit  fmid  for  its  support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  S*^-*H»0: 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  has  a  fund  something  larger,  s«rcured 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  w^as  established  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation. • 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  sc-ven  miles 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  nut 
80  adequate  m  could  bo  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  thorn  has 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  fund:!t,  but  both  of 
those  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  legislature, 
and  must  be  connidered  as  ftilly  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  proi>oso  an  immediate  grant  of  Iialf  a  township 
of  the  descri[»tion  aforeaud,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  the  acade- 
mies at  Portland,  Westfield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymoutli, 
the  comnjittec  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description'  aforesaid,  >>e 
granted  to  each  of  them :  provided,  each  of  them  shall,  within  tiiree  year?,  pnv 
ducti  evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  tows 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  rejKJjdcd,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish- 
ing an  Acad«jiny  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  the  jjetition 
from  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  «»f  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  Coimty,  and  IIauc<.H:-k, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy;  provuteti  ihcy  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
ally furnish  eviilence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donore  to 
the  anK)uni  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Corainittee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
Upliaiu,  Chairman,)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1869 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Coihmittee  '*  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one,'' — "and  as  published  by  the  General  Court-,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State" — 
remark : 

The  followinu:  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  the 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools;  as  a  part  of  an 
or^nizid  system  of  public  and  universal  education:  as  opening  the  war,  for 
all  the  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  Common wealtli, 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  They  were  to  l>e  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date tlie  dilVerent  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  mensure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  tlie  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equally 
and  eflectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit 
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Compiled  from  Centennial  Address  of  NnnEMiAn  Clbatela?id,  LL.  D.,  1803,  and  from  itemi 
furniahcd  by  ihc  present  Principal,  Rev.  Ebemezeu  G.  Parsons. 


nrSTORY. 

The  founder  of  Dumm^  Academ}',  William  Dummer,  died  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1761.  By  his  will,  he  set  apart  his  dwelling-house 
and  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres  in  Newbury  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Grammar  School,  to  stand  forever  on  the  farm.  The  prop- 
erty was  given  in  trust  to  Messrs.  Foxcroft  and  Chauncy,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dummer  of  Newbury,  and  to  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever,  the  rents  and  profits  to  be  employed  in  erecting  a  school- 
house  and  in  support  of  a  master. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  State,  embodied  in  the  legislation 
of  1797,  the  Dummer  Academy  received  from  the  State  a  grant  of  a 
half  township  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine.  From  this  grant, 
together  with  a  bequest  of  $6,000  from  a  private  donor,  the  present 
investment  has  been  derived. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — In  conformity  with  the  will,  the  trustees 
put  up,  during  the  year  1762,  a  small  school-building.  It  was  in  the 
humble  st3ie  and  on  the  moderate  scale  which  characterized  the  country 
school-houses  of  that  day, — a  square,  one-story  structure,  not  much 
more,  probably,  than  twenty  feet  on  a  side.  It  stood  nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  present  academic  edifice.  The  farm  of  three  hundred  acres, 
with  the  mansion-house,  remain,  and  afford  to  the  school  a  moderate 
rent.  A  large  outlay  has  recently  been  made  in  improvement  on  the 
academy  grounds  and  building,  especially  in  the  entire  reorganization 
of  the  upper  story,  so  that  the  institution  now  affords,  in  all  respects, 
an  attractive  and  beautiful  place  for  study. 

Course  of  Study. — ^The  ability  to  read  English  well  was  the  simple 
condition  imposed  by  the  founder  for  admission  to  the  school.  Yet 
under  the  first  teacher,  boys  received  the  most  thorough  drill  iu  Latin 
and  Greek.  ^^  To  fit  his  boys  for  College,  and  fit  them  well,  w^as  Master 
Moody's  ambition  and  pride ;  and  though  a  majority  of  them  stopped 
short  of  the  collegiate  course,  still  he  believed  that  even  for  them 
there  was  no  other  discipline  of  equal  value."  Though  he  lived  long 
before  the  days  of  gymnastic  apparatus  and  instruction,  he  looked 
careAilly  after  the  amusements,  the  health  and  the  safety  of  the  boys. 
In  the  matter  of  bathing,  his  regulations  were  strict  and  peculiar 
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The  time  and  the  place  were  fixed  by  him.  The  state  of  the  tide  w^ 
carefully  observed ;  and  if  the  favorable  moment  happened  to  come  in 
the  midst  of  school  hours,  he  suspended  work  for  a  while  and  sent  the 
bo3's  out  to  bathe,  so  important  in  his  view  was  the  salubrious  immer- 
sion. For  greater  safety,  he  divided  the  school  into  two  bands.  The 
smaller  lads  and  mere  novices  in  swimming  went  to  the  little  river, — a 
comparatively  shallow  stream;  while  all  who  could  be  trusted  in 
deeper  water  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  plunged  into  the 
broader  estuary. 

The  school  was  designed  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  course  of  study 
in  the  Common  Schools,  and  to  be  in  a  special  manner  preparatory  to 
the  College.  Its  establishment  marked  an  era  in  popular  education,  in 
that  it  was  the  first  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  not 
being  dependent,  like  the  '*  Grammar  School,"  upon  municipal  and 
local  supiK>rt  and  patronage.  The  school  has  maintained  its  original 
character  throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  and  has  in  a 
general  and  particular  way  been  a  model  upon  which  kindred  institu- 
tions have  been  established.  Besides  the  classical  course,  heretofore 
pursued,  an  English  course  of  study  is  arranged,  and  pupils  of  both 
sexes  are  now  admitted  who  desire  the  more  general  and  thorough 
education  in  English  branches,  either  with  or  without  the  languages. 

The  classical  course  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  fit  for  the 
New  England  Colleges. 

The  instruction  is  thorough,  and  based  upon  the  principle  that  a 
man's  education  is  the  discipline  he  receives.  This  is  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

A  set  of  apparatus,  adequate  to  illustrate  all  the  important  princi- 
ples of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  is  owned  by  the  Sons  of 
Dummer,  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  institution.  Experimental 
lectures  on  these  subjects  are  given  during  the  fall  term.  The  class  in 
surveying  practises  field  exercises  with  the  aid  of  a  superior  set  of 
instruments. 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  Dummer. — "  The  objects  of  this  institution, 
besides  the  cultivation  of  friendly  intercourse  and  social  affections 
amongst  its  members,  are  to  promote  and  extend  the  usefhlness  and 
reputation  of  the  Academy,  and  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation  among 
the  pupils  for  the  time  being,  by  the  distribution  of  honorary  pre- 
miums among  those  who  shall  be  distinguished  by  diligence  in  their 
studies,  by  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  and  the  directions 
of  the  preceptor  and  other  instructors,  and  by  habitual  decency  and 
correctness  in  their  deportment ;  and,  as  the  funds  shall  be  competent, 
to  make  additions  to  the  library,  and  to  secure  such  philosophical  and 
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astronomical  instruments  as  may  be  thought  useful  and  proper  for  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils." 

The  institution  was  formed  under  the  promptings  and  exertions  of 
Mr.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  a  former  pupil  and  admirer  of  Moody.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  at  Newburyport,  June  22,  1822,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen :  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  Nathan  Noyes, 
Jacob  Gerrish,  Jonathan  G.  Johnson,  and  Eleazer  Johnson,  Jr.  At 
the  second  meeting,  June  29,  Jeremiah  Nelson,  Edward  Spraguc  Rand, 
and  Alfired  Pike  were  present ;  and,  with^those  first  named,  deserve  to 
be  held  in  honored  remembrance  as  the  founders  of  the  society. 

Of  more  than  one  hundred  members  elected,  more  than  half  had 
been  pupils  of  Master  Moodj*.  Of  these,  eight  individuals  constituted 
themselves  patrons  of  the  society  by  the  required  payment  of  fifty 
dollars  ($50)  each;  six  became  life  members,  each  paying  twenty 
dollars  ($20). 

The  fund  thus  raised,  with  the  annual  payments  from  other  mem- 
bers, enabled  the  society  to  offer  prizes  for  meritorious  conduct  and 
scholarship.  The  society's  fund  continues  unimpaired,  and  with  the 
annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Moody  Kent,  Esq.,  afifords  the  means  of  making  necessary  additions 
to  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  also  of  awarding  prizes 
annually  to  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  by  their 
good  behavior  and  attainments  are  entitled  to  such  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. 

.  For  the  work  accomplished  by  the  school,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  very  interesting  centennial  address  of  Nehemiah  Cleaveland, 
LL.  D.  Amongst  its  early  students  were  such  distinguished  person- 
ages as  Theophilus  Parsons,  Rufus  King,  Professors  Pearson,  Webber, 
and  Smith,  William  Prescott,  Samuel  Sewall,  Samuel  Tenney,  and 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  with  scores  of  others  scarcely  less  eminent ;  all  of 
whom — some  in  one  department  of  civil,  political,  and  social  life,  some 
:n  another — have  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  in  moulding  and 
directing  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 

The  number  of  its  graduates  must  be  counted  by  thousands.  The 
school  has  had  varying  success,  and  been  quite  distinguished  for  periods 
of  rest — for  vacations.  Mr.  Cleaveland's  address  takes  rather  of  an 
unhopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  Academy ;  but  it  evidently  has 
still  its  mission,  and  is  doing  good  work  for  the  community  and  the 
f^  scholars  who  attend  it  from  abroad.  At  present  the  school  is 
epen  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Chvemment, — The  management  of  the  school  was  placed  by  the 
flmnder  in  charge  of  B3rfield  parish ;  the  choice  of  the  parish  as  to  a 
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teacher  was  to  be  expressed  through  the  minister  for  the  time,  and  a 
committee  of  five  freeholders  duly  elected.  The  parish,  however,  had 
no  control  over  the  farm  or  other  property ;  that  was  committed  to 
the  three  feoffees.  It  had  no  control  over  the  master,  beyond  the  sim- 
ple act  of  appointing  him ;  for  he  could  be  removed  only  by  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  College  on  the  ground  of  incompetency  or 
immorality. 

Evidently  the  parish  were  not  satisfied  with  the  relation  which  their 
committee  sustained  to  the  Academy,  for,  in  1764,  the  representative 
in  the  General  Court  was  instructed  to  present  the  following  questions 
to  that  body,  with  a  request  that  it  should  answer  and  settle  the 
same : — 

"  1.  Who  arc  the  Persons  that  are  to  Rent  sd.  farm,  to  repair  the  Buildings, 
to  Receive  the  Rents  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Teacher  of  the  School?  " 

"  2.  Wliat  number  of  these  persons  mentioned  in  the  sd.  Gov.  Dummer's 
will  (to  direct  and  ai)point  in  the  aftair  of  the  Master  And  Said  school)  are 
to  be  agreed,  so  as  to  m:iko  a  valid  act?  " 

"  3.  Who  is  to  be  Judg  or  Say  when  Scholars  are  qualified  for  sd.  School, 
According  to  the  Will  of  the  Doner,  and  What  other  Laming  besides  Gram- 
mar, that  first  Being  Duly  Regarded,  is  to  be  taught  in  sd.  School." 

"4thly.  Who  are  the  Persons  that  are  to  have  the  Care  and  Inspection  of 
sd.  Master  and  School?" 

"  This  literal  transcript  of  the  records  indicates,"  says  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  "  that  the  school  was  not  founded  too  soon."  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  By  field  people  were  enlightened  upon  these  points.  From 
this  time  until  1782,  the  five  freeholders  were  elected  duly  as  the  year 
came  round,  but  their  labors  were  not  onerous,  for  Mr.  Moody  literally 
conducted  the  school  in  every  respect ;  the  trustees  under  the  will  did 
nothing  and  had  nothing  to  do. 

B}'  the  Act  of  incorporation  in  1782,  all  the  functions  of  the  five  free- 
holders were  transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees,  under  which  form  the 
government  of  the  institution  has  continued  to  be  administered  to  the 
present  time. 

A  complete  list  of  the  trustees  will  be  found  in  the  centennial 
address  of  Mr,  Clcaveland,  already  referred  to :  it  comprises  a  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  seventy  to  eighty  of  the  men  of  Essex  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  most  eminent  in  the  oflSces  of  the  State,  of  the 
church,  and  of  professional  life,  whose  wisdom  in  counsel  and  in  the 
conduct  of  its  pecuniary  interests  have  enabled  the  institution  to  do 
its  di^^tiniruished  work  for  more  than  a  century  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Clcaveland  intimates  that  had  the  counsels  of  the  most  far* 
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seeing  of  these  men  ofbcncr  prevailed,  the  Academy  might  have 
greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  its  benign  influence. 

Teachers. — After  Master  Moody  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1746, 
he  took  charge  of  the  York  Grammar  School,  which  he  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  celebrity.  Though  this  was  only  a  public  town  school,  its 
reputation  was  such  that  it  attracted  pupils  from  other  places.  Under 
his  management,  with  his  brother  Joseph  as  steward,  major-domo 
and  outside  manager-general,  the  school  at  By  field  soon  had  an  attend- 
ance of  from  seventy  to  eighty  boys,  and  the  mansion-house  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  boarders.  This  extraordinary  prosperity  was 
due  in  part  to  the  monopoly  which  the  school  had ;  but  if  boys  did 
sometimes  come  to  Dummer  because  there  was  no  other  school  to  go 
to,  they  remained,  because  they  found  there  all  that  they  desired.  For 
nineteen  years  Master  Moody  conducted  the  school. 

"  Our  knowledge  of  this  man,"  says  Mr.  Cleaveland,  "  is  wholly 
traditional."  He  had  '^  a  large  and  somewhat  coarse  exterior,  motions 
which  had  more  of  vigor  than  of  grace, — that  easy  power  of  command 
which  marks  some  men  as  if  born  to  rule, — that  liveliness  of  feeling, 
thought,  manner,  and  speech,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
quality,  commends  manhood  to  boyhood, — a  professional  zeal  border- 
ing on  enthusiasm, — the  zeal  which  gives  to  its  possessor  a  facility 
and  influence  that  minds  more  evenly  balanced  rarely  attain, — a  sturdy 
will,  persevering  energy,  great  earnestness,  and  evident  sincerity, — 
such  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Master 
Moody,  as  he  appeared  in  his  best  days."  '^  It  was  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  especially  the  former,  that  his  strength  as  a  scholar  and  teacher 
mainly  lay."  To  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  to  common  arith- 
metic, even,  he  made  no  pretension ;  and  these  branches  when  taught 
here,  were  never  taught  by  him. 

No  document  or  record  remains  to  show  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  first  master,  Mr.  Moody,  took  the  charge.  Still  we 
know  very  nearly  what  they  must  have  been.  He  had  the  "  mansion- 
honse  "  to  live  in,  and  might  turn  it  to  profitable  account  by  boarding 
some  of  the  boys.  He  had  also  all  that  he  could  get  from  a  large  and 
valuable  farm.  He  was  permitted,  moreover,  to  collect  from  his  pupils 
a  moderate  tuition  fee ;  at  least,  such  was  his  practice. 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,"  says  Mr.  Cleaveland,  "  that  Mr.  Moody 
was  a  mere  classical  drill-sergeant,  or  that  his  sole  power  as  an  edu- 
cator lay  in  his  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  teacher  of  language. 
Imbued  himself  with  the  noblest  views  of  life  and  duty,  punctual, 
upright,  conscientious  and  benevolent, — and  more  than  all  a  Christian, 
humble  and  sincere, — his  best  endeavors,  aims,  and  influence  were  of 
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the  moral  kind.    And  if,"  he  says,  "  in  the  words  of  Lovcll  Edge- 
worth,  3'ou  ask, — 

'  How  did  be  rale  them,— by  wbat  arts  ? 

Edgeworth  should  give  the  answer, — 

'  He  knew  the  way  to  touch  their  hearts.'  ** 

The  principals  of  the  school,  with  the  date  of  entering  and  leaving 
institution,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Began. 

Ondoated. 

BimM. 

1762, 

.    Samuel  Moody,    .       .        .        . 

,    Harvard, 

a         1790 

1791, 

.    Rev.  Isaac  Smith, 

.    Harvard, 

.    1809 

1800, 

.    Dr.  Bonjamin  Allen,    . 

Union  (?),  . 

1811 

1811, 

.    Dr.  Abiel  Abbot,  .        .        .        , 

Harvard, 

.    1819 

1820, 

.    Samuel  Ad:uns,    .        .        .        . 

Htu^ard, 

1821 

1821, 

.    Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  LL.  D.,    . 

•        .        •        < 

.     1840 

1840, 

.    Rev.  Frederic  A.  Adams,     . 

.    Dartmouth, . 

1847 

1847, 

.    Rev.  Henry  Durant,     . 

.    Yale,   . 

.    1849 

1849, 

.    Rev.  Ariel  P.  Shute,     . 

.    Bowdoin,     . 

,    1851 

1851, 

.    Rev.  Marshall  Henshaw, 

.    Amherst,     . 

.    18C1(?) 

1862  (P), 

.    John  S.  Parsons,  .        .        .        . 

•                  •at 

18C8(?) 

1863  (?), 

.    Solon  Albee,        .       .       .        , 

t                 •                 •                 •                 t 

1864 

1864, 

.    Edgar  L.  Foster,  .       .       ,       , 

1                 .                 a                 •                  « 

1864 

1864  (?), 

.    Levi  VV.  Stanton, .        ,        .        . 

•                 •                  •                 • 

1872  (?) 

1872, 

.    Rev.  E.  G.  Parsons, 

•                 a                 •                 I 

- 

Very  interesting  biographical  notices  of  many  of  the  above,  also  of 
a  number  of  the  assistants,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Cleaveland's  address. 

Location. — The  school  is  located  in  Byfield  Parish,  Newbury,  four 
miles  from  Newburyport. 

[William  Dummer  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1677.  Of  his  early  life  and  edu- 
cation no  particulars  are  on  record.  His  namo  first  appears  in  history  as  com- 
missioner for  bis  native  colony,  living  in  Plymouth,  England,  when  (1716)  and 
when)  he  received  his  appointment  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachasettoi 
His  father-in-law.  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  had  just  retired  ^from  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Governor  Samuel  Shut<5.  On  the  departure  of  Govenor 
Shute  to  England,  the  lieutenant-governor  was  ciAlod  to  act  for  six  yean  aa 
chief  magistrate,  and  in  that  capacity,  in  difficult  and  tryins  emergendea,  ad- 
ministered the  government  with  firmness  and  discretion.  £&  died  October  14 
1761.] 
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HI8T0RT.  ^ 

Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  bj  a 
gift  deed  of  the  original  donors,  including  a  constitution  for  the  insti- 
tution established  by  them.  The  board  of  trustees  was  organized 
April  28,  1778,  and  the  name  of  Phillips  School  was  given  to  the 
institution.  It  was  ordered  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted 
should  be  limited  to  thirty,  preference  to  be  given  to  those  who  were 
"  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned  languages,"  and  no  others  were  to  be 
received,  unless  the  full  number  should  be  incomplete  for  a  month- 
Mr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  one  of  the  trustees,  who  was  then  teacher  of 
the  town  Grammar  School  and  had  been  freely  consulted  in  the  whole 
process  of  drafting  the  constitution,  was  elected  preceptor.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization.  Rev.  Jonathan  French  of  Andover,  one  or 
the  trustees,  preached  a  sermon.  On  the  morning  of  April  80,  1778,. 
the  school  was  opened  in  due  form,  with  thirteen  pupils,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  the  full  complement  of  thirty  was  made  up. 

The  first  arrangements  were  soon  modified,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  applicants  for  admission.  At  the  close  of  the  first  term,  a 
charge  was  made  upon  each  scholar  by  the  trustees,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Judge  Phillips,  the  projector  of  the  school,  to  pay  the  salary  of  an 
assistant  and  incidental  expenses. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1780,  the  institution  was  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover. 

Founders  and  Benefactors. — ^Tbe  original  founders  were  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  and  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Phillips 
of  Sxeter,  N.  ^.  Subsequently,  a  third  brother,  Hon.  William  Phillips 
of  Boston,  and  his  son,  Lieut.  Governor  William  Phillips  of  Boston, 
contributed  by  their  donations  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  gifts  of  the 
original  founders.  The  following  summary  gives  a  statement  of  the 
benefactions  of  each  of  the  four  donors  of  the  Phillips  family : — 

Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North  Andover, |6,000  00 

Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,     ....  31,00000 

Hon.  William  Phillips,  of  Boston, 6,000  00 

His  Honor  William  Phillips,  of  Boston, 28,000  00 

'^«»  49  171,000  00 
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Dr.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  was  the  munificent  foander  and  patron 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academj',  to  which  he  gave  $100,000.  Lieut. 
Governor  William  Phillips  gave  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Andover,  under  the  control  of  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  the  sum 
of  $12,000;  and  Madame  Phillips  and  her  son,  Col.  John  Phillips, 
endowed  the  Theological  Seminary  with  $20,000. 

The  "projector  and  chief  patron"  of  Phillips  Academy  was  Lieut. 
Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  the  senior  founder,  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips  of  North  Andover,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
South  Andover.  He  is  commonly  designated  Judge  Phillips,  to  dis- 
tiuguish  him  from  others  of  the  family  having  the  same  name. 
Though  not  a  direct  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Academy,  he  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  the  munificent  donations  of  his  rela- 
tives. His  agency  in  founding  the  Academy  and  his  life-long  interest 
in  its  welfare,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  memoir  of  Judge  Phillips, 
written  by  Prof.  John  L.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Andover,  and  long  the 
treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Judge  Phillips  was  born  February  5, 1752.  He  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  a  complete  liberal  education  at  that  time  possible.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  Dummer  Academy,  under  the  charge  of  the  famous 
master,  Samuel  Moody,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771,  at  the  age 
of  niucteen,  with  high  rank  in  a  large  class  distinguished  for  its 
talented  men.  At  Dummer  Academy  and  in  College,  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Eliphalct  Pearson,  first  principal  of  Phillips  Academy. 

He  was  a  most  ardent  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  During  his  college 
life  the  General  Court  held  two  sessions  at  Cambridge,  and  the  students 
were  greatly  moved  by  their  deliberations.  All  his  relatives  were 
zealous  patriots, — Josiah  Quincj^  Jr.,  a  great  actor  in  the  opening  of 
the  great  drama,  was  his  cousin  by  marriage. 

Four  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  elected,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  by  his  native  town,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  met  at  Watertown  in  1775.  The  proscribed  patriots,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  were  members.  In  this  body  he  took  a 
very  active  part.  When  Washington,  then  in  command  at  Cambridge, 
reported,  in  December,  that  the  stoqk  of  powder  was  "fearfblly  small," 
Mr.  Phillips  proposed,  January  3,  1776,  to  the  Congress  to  erect  t 
powder-mill  at  Andover  with  their  consent,  which  was  promptly  given. 
He  hastened  home  and  purchased  his  mill  site,  for  which  a  canal  of 
some  distance  was  necessary.  He  called  his  neighbors  together  and 
said,  ^^  I  want  your  help  and  will  pay  you  if  the  business  pays ;  if  jt 
fails,  you  must  lose  your  labor.    The  powder  is  needed  for  the  com- 
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mon  cause  and  we  must  work  together."    His  appeal  was  responded  . 
to.    The  mill-race  was  dug  as  volunteer  work  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  mill  was  ready  on  the  10th  of  May  to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
army  in  great  quantities,  and  proved  to  be  an  enterprise  on  which  the 
success  of  the  war  in  defence  of  liberty  seemed  tp  depend. 

A  single  year  only  after  his  first  movement  in  his  powder-mill  enter- 
prise,— that  is,  in  Januarj',  1777, — Judge  Phillips  made  the  first  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  the  founding  of  the  Academy,  and  on  the  29th  of 
May  following,  he  obtained  a  bond  from  Dr.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter, 
for  the  payment  of  his  share  of  the  proposed  endowment.  At  the  same 
period,  he  was  giving  his  most  earnest  attention  to  plans  involving 
the  character,  purposes,  and  administration  of  the  proposed  seminary, 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  constitution  for  a  school  designed  for 
secondary  education,  differing  from  any  previously  existing,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  model,  in  several  important  respects,  for  nearly  all  the  New 
England  Academies  that  have  since  been  established,  and  of  many 
institutions  in  the  Western  States. 

Thus  the  foundations  of  the  first  proper  New  England  Academy 

.  began  to  be  laid  by  men  of  strong  faith  in  God,  who,  at  one  and  the 

same  time,  were  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  liberty  in  the  gloomiest 

years  of  the  Revolation,  and  the  most  munificent  and  wisest  patrons 

of  liberal  learning. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  president  of  Harvard  University,  a  student  of 
Phillips  Academy  during  its  first  term  in  1778,  at  a  celebration  held 
eighty  years  after  that  date,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  first  founders : — 

••  They  were  my  relatives.  No  man  living  can  have  the  same  knowledge 
of  them  which  I  possess.  I  have  been  an  inmate  in  every  one  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  have  participated  in  their  devotions  before  religion  had  passed 
from  the  domestic  altar  to  the  retirement  of  the  mind. 

'*  The  three  brothers  were  all  exemplary  in  social,  moral,  and  religious 
life ;  dUigent  in  business ;  economical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
All  were  prosperous.  Each  accumulated  a  fortune  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  period. 

••  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  son  of  the  eldest,  concentrated  in  himself  the  affec- 
tions of  all  the  brothers.  His  zeal,  talents,  and  consentaneous  piety,  enkin- 
dled and  excited  into  activity  the  inherent  charitable  and  public  spint  of 
the  whole  family.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him, — intimately,  as  far  as 
difference  in  our  age  and  pursuits  permitted.  I  should  rejoice,  if  the  occa- 
sion allowed,  to  give  utterance  to  my  deep  sense  of  his  many  virtues,  of  a 
life  devoted  to  every  lofly  design ;  active  in  every  generous  purpose ;  fore- 
most in  fblfilling  every  duty  in  private  life,  the  legislative  hall,  or  on  the 
bench ;  for  twenty  years  the  presiding  olHcer  of  the  state  senate  \  and  when 
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he  died,  Lieut.  Governor  of  tho  Commonwealth, — in  whoM  cbaracter,  wilh- 
*out  ostentation  or  display,  was  beautifully  illustrated  tho  rcligioos  principle 
in  stimulating,  ilirccttug,  and  giving  success  to  every  useful  and  elevated 
puriM)Ee  of  private  and  public  life."  [SpeecA  at  the  Semi-CiMtennial  Cclx>- 
bralion  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary ,  Aagutt  5, 1858.} 

The  Peabody  Fouitdation.—ln  1866,  a  ftind  of  $25,000  was  given 
to  endow  a  professorship  ia  mathematics  and  natural  science,  bj 
George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  a  native  of  Danvers,  Mass. 
This  professor  is  called  "Peabody  Instructor  of  Natural  Scieooes." 

Summnry  of  Endowments. 
Dr.  John  Phillips,  including  farm,  ?I2,680,        ....     131,000  00 

Hon.  Samuel  and  John  Phillips, 10,300  00 

His  Honor  William  Phillips, 15,Si6  00 

Hon.  William  Phillips, 4,633  00 

Foxcroft  donation, 633  00 

Students'  educational  fund, 4,7^0  00 

Peabody  fund 25.000  09 

Clark  scholarship  (1868) 1,000  00 

Farrarfund  (1873) 15,000  00 

Sinking  fond,  giren  by  I>r.  Ebenesier  Aldcn,  1874,    .        .        .  1,000  00 

Greek  prize  fund,  gift  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  towards  a  $500,    ,  100  00 

Taylor  Centennial  fund,  to  accumulate  100  years,  or  till  it 

reacheat!00,000,giflof  Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor,  1876,    ...  100  00 

Legacy  of  Roswell  C.  Smith,  an  alumnus,  1876,        .        .        .  500  00 

•119,260  00 
Many  donations  of  the  Pbillipses  and  of  Samnel  Farrar,  Esq.,  were 
given  to  discharge  "the  treasurer's  balance."  Squire  Farrar  gave  the 
bulk  of  his  salary  as  treasurer  for  variona  improTements  which  he 
desired.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  teachers'  seminary, 
which  was  a  costly  experiment.  A  taW  list  of  benefactors  ought  to 
include  the  donors  of  the  new  academy  building,  the  sustentation  fund 
for  Mrs.  S.  II.  Taylor,  etc.  The  largest  gift  made  at  one  time  was 
that  of  Geoigc  I'cabody.  It  is  supimsed  that  Samuel  Farrar  gave 
more  than  any  other  benefactor,  his  gifts  extending  through  a  period 
of  sixty  years. 

Truateeahip  and  Oovemment  and  Oenerai  Design, — The  trustees 
arc  a  close  corporation,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  and  have 
the  powers  and  functions  usually  vested  in  college  and  uniTcreity 
trustees.  A  major  part  must  consist  of  laymen  and  respectable 
fVceholders,  and  a  major  part  must  not  c<Hi8tst  of  residents  of  the 
town  in  which  the  seminary  is  situated.  The  master  of  the  Academy 
must,  forever,  be  a  member  of  the  board. . 
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PRINCIPALS. 

Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy.  He  was  appointed  in  1778,  and  served  eight  years.  He  was 
born  at  Byfield,  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1752,  and  fitted  for  College  in  his 
native  town,  under  Samuel  Moody,  the  famous  master  of  the  Dummer 
School,  where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Andover. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  with  great  distinction,  in  1773.  On  leaving 
College  he  taught  a  Grammar  School  in  Andover.  He  was  a  zealous 
Whig  in  the  Revolution,  and  assisted  his  friend,  Judge  Phillips,  in  his 
projects  to  aid  the  patriotic  cause.  He  was  consulted  in  drafting  the 
constitution  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  an  original  trustee,  and 
held  the  office  forty-eight  years,  till  his  death,  in  1826.  In  1786,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  in  Harvard 
College,  and  served  twenty  years.  Besides  teaching  Hebrew,  he  was 
lecturer  on  English  grammar,  and  a  most  accomplished  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Allen  said  that  ^^  the  skill  and  taste  and 
the  severe  criticism  of  Dr.  Pearson  bad  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
style  of  composition  at  the  College."  Prof.  Park  is  authority  for 
saying  that  Dr.  Pearson  "  occasionally  spent  the  entire  night  in  cor- 
recting the  compositions  of  the  students,  in  order  that  he  might  spend 
the  day  in  the  multiplied  extra  official  duties  which  were  heaped  upon 
him." 

Returning  to  Andover,  Dr.  Pearson  engaged  most  earnestly  to 
effect  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy,  to  estab- 
lish a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with  the  school  for  secondary 
education.  "His  zeal  and  perseverance,"  said  President  Quincy, 
"  were  irresistible "  in  this  great  enterprise.  "  What  no  other  man 
would  have  dared  to  attempt,  with  any  hope  of  success,  he  eflected." 

It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  Phillips  Academy  that  Eliphalet 
Pearson  was  its  first  principal,  and  as  such  the  originator  of  a  most 
carefully  designed  policy  of  instruction  and  administration.  This 
policy  was  cherished  by  him,  as  a  trustee  of  commanding  influence, 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  His  many  varied  natural  gifts  were  rendered 
effective,  for  the  great  services  of  his  long  career,  by  a  liberal  culture 
unsurpassed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  a  wise  and  most  successful  teacher  of  a 
Grammar  School  before  ho  was  the  principal  of  the  Academy.  He 
was  preeminent  as  an  instructor  in  the  University,  and  was  the  first 
appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  No  man  of  his  times  better  understood  the  routine  of  every 
grade  of  schools  or  had  a  broader  view  of  the  uses  of  learning  in  its 
relations  to  life  in  all  callings  and  professions. 
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Ebenezer  FcmbertOD,  LL.  D.,  was  appointed  principal  in  1786. 
He  was  born  in  Soston  in  1747  ;  graduated  at  FriDceton  in  1765  ;  was 
a  tutor  at  Princeton  in  17G9,  and  very  popular.  When  he  reaigncd  bis 
tutorship  he  received  a  complimentary  and  valedictorj  address  in 
Latin,  by  James  Madison.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Hopkina  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  but  n^y^T preached.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Rhode  Island  in  1777,  but  never  practised.  Having 
served  very  suecessdilly  as  rector  of  Plainfield  Academy,  Conn.,  be 
succeeded  Dr.  PearsoD  at  Andover,  where  he  remained  until  1793, 
lie  afterwards  taught  ten  years  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  and  many  yeara 
at  Boston,  where  he  died,  June  25,  1835,  aged  eighty-nine.  Kev.  Dr. 
Abiel  Abbot  (H.  C.  1792),  his  assistant  at  Phillips  Academy,  said 
that  the  schools  had  a  high  reputation  under  his  administration.  He 
was  an  accurate,  fatthfal  and  succcBsful  teacher.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  in  manners,  and  by  his  dignity,  courtesy,  and  luad- 
nees,  he  won  the  affections  of  his  pupils. 

Mark  Newman,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  principal  in  1794,  and 
served  fourteen  years.  He  was  born  at  Ipswicb,  September  7,  177S; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1793.  Ho  served  one  year  in  the  Academy 
as  an  assistant.  The  institution  was  successful  during  his  long 
administration.  After  his  resignation,  in  1810,  he  continued  in  the 
trusteeship  till  1836.     He  died  June  15, 1859. 

John  Adams,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  September 
18,1772.  Hegraduated  at  Yale  College  in  1795,andtaught  the  Acad- 
emy in  his  native  town  three  years.  In  1800,  be  was  appointed  reiv 
tor  of  Plaiulield  Academy,  Conn.,  and  in  1803,  the  preceptor  of  Bacon 
Academy  in  Colchester,  Conn.  In  Jnne,  1810,  he  was  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  in  which  office  be  continued 
twenty-three  years.  In  all  the  institutions  under  his  chaise,  he  was 
always  regarded  as  a  faithfbl  teacher,  and  an  excellent  disciplina- 
rian. His  last  years  were  spent  in  Jacksonville,  HI.,  during  which  he 
was  preGminently  useful  in  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools.  He  died 
April  24,  1863,  in  his  n i net j--first year. 

Osgood  Johnson,  M.  A.,  the  fifth  principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
was  horn  at  Andover,  Mass.,  September  9, 1803  ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1828.  He  was  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  Academy  tcojn  1828 
to  1832,  and  principal  from  1832  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Jnne 
9,  1637,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  won  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  was  appointed  principal  in  1838.  He 
was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  October  S,  1807 ;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1632 ;  was  tutor  at  Dartmouth  in  18S6.    He  died  in 
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office,  January  29,  1871.  He  was  longer  in  service  than  any  of  his 
[)redecessors.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  ho  ranked  with  the  first  clas- 
sical teachers  the  country  has  produced.  In  zeal,  energy  and  fidelity 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  trust,  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Most  honorable  tributes  to  his  memory  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Professors  Park  and  Churchill  of  Andover,  and  many  others. 

Frederic  W.  Tilton,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
18G2,  was  appointed  principal  in  1872,  and,  to  the  regret  of  the  trust- 
ees and  scholars,  resigned  in  1873,  to  take  the  charge  of  Rogers 
High  School  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  A.  M.,  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
November  25,  1839;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1860;  principal  of 
Appleton  Academy  from  1860  to  1864 ;  graduated  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1867 ;  principal  of  Educational  Institutions,  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tenn.,  1867-1872;  appointed  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  1873. 

Courses  of  Study  and  Departments  of  Instruction, — From  the  first 
opening  of  the  school,  in  1778,  instruction  has  been  given  in  classical 
and  English  studies.  But  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  College 
has  always  been  a  prominent  object,  and  hence  this  department  of  in- 
struction Has  always  been  assigned  to  the  special  care  of  the  principal. 

The  thorough  training  of  young  men  for  business  pursuits,  and 
especially  for  service  as  teachers  in  Public  Schools,  has  always  been 
considered  as  an  important  design  of  the  institution.  Hence  a  distinct 
department  of  English  has  always  been  maintained.  In  1831 ,  a  special 
department  for  the  training  of  Common  School  teachers  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  continued  for  many  years  under  the  special  charge 
of  eminent  educators,  such  as  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman,  D.  D.,  William  H.  Wells,  LL.  D.,  Alonzo  Gray,  LL.  D., 
James  S.  Eaton,  A.  M.,  and  others. 

In  both  the  classical  and  English  departments,  a  great  many  teachers 
have  been  employed  under  the  general  title  of  assistants.  Their  terms 
of  service  have  been  generally  short,  but  some  have  been  long  retained. 
Many  of  them  have  been  distinguished  in  all  the  learned  professions 
as  teachers  in  other  Academies  and  in  Colleges,  and  in  the  highest 
offices  in  the  civil  service. 

The  following  scheme  will  give  the  course  of  study  in  the  English 
and  classical  departments  for  the  year  1876  : — 

CLASSICAL     DEPARTMENT., 

Preparatory  Tear, 

FiBST  Term. — Latin  grammar ;  Latin  lessons ;  arithmetic ;  English  analysis. 
SbcoiO)  Term. — I^atin  grammar,  continaed;  Latin  leaeons;   exercises  in 
wiitlDg  Latin;  arithmetic;  physical  geography. 
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Third  Term.— Lattn  grammar;  Ciuar,  Oallio  War— Book  I.;  Brithmetic, 
complutoil ;  botanf. 

Jiinior  Tear. 

FiIiSTTRitH. — Cn^Bar,  completed;  Greok  grammar;  Greek  lesBons;  alf^brn, 
throii);li  simple  oijuatious;    Boman  biatory  aud  aucieDt  geography  (twicn  a 

SRctiNt)  Term.— Salluat's  Catilina;  Greek  lessooe,  completed;  algebra,  fa> 
qnatlmtic^H;  linmon  liiatJ>ry  ami  ancient  i^ogniph;  (twice  a  neek). 

TitUtD  Teiiu. — Snllust, ciimpletcd;  Cicero's  Oratioua,  begun;  AnabaBia,be- 
goD ;  ulgL'bra,  completed ;  Koman  liistory,  complotud  (twice  a  week). 

Middle  Tear. 

First  Term. — Cicero,  oontiniiod ;  Anabaais — Book  L  completed ;  Fieacfa  (or 
Germiiii) ;  Greek  liislory  (twico  a  week). 

Bbco.vd  Tehm.— Ovid;  Anabaaia — Book  III.;  Fntncb  (or  GenuAn);  Greek 
history  {twice  a  week). 

Tiiiiti)  Trrm. — Ovid,  completed;  Anabaaia — BooklV.;  French  (or  German) ; 
Greek  liiatory  (twlco  a  week);  Latin  composition  and  Greek  composition  (once 

Senior  Tear. 

First  Term. — Virgil — j£ncid  (six  booka);  Homer's  Iliad  (three  hooln); 
geomptry ;  Greek  com|K)aition  and  Latin  compoaition  (onco  a  week). 

Second  Term. — Virgil— Eclogues ;  Cicero — DeSonectnto;  Uemdotna — Book 
Vn.;  algebra,  review;  Greek  compoiiition  and  Latin  composition  (once  a 

Third  Teru. — Cicero, completed ;  Anabaaia — Book  II.  (or  equivalent);  al- 
gebra, review  completed;  Latiu  aud  Greek,  reviewed;  arithmetic,  reviewed ; 
geomel  ry,  reviewed. 

Elocution  and  Art  of  Composition. — One  recitation  a  week  in  each  eliM 
is  devoted  either  to  elocution,  or  Euglish  composition,  or  written  truuUtiona. 

■  NOLisn   dbpartmkmt. 
Junior  Fear. 

FiR^r  Term. — Arithmetic;  grammar;  geography;  reading  and  apeUing, 
through  the  year. 

Second  Term. — Arithmetic;  grammar ;  history  of  the  United  State* ;  phyn- 
eal  Keiifrraphy. 

Tuird  TERii. — Arithmetic;  algebra,  commenced;  biat«ry;  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

ifiddJe  Tear. 

First  Term.- Algetwa ;  book-keeping;  atudy  of  the  English  language— 
Milton ;  physics. 

Se(.'ii.vi>  Term. — Algebra;  geometry;  mauaal  of  the  Constitution;  prind- 
pleH  i>f  >-(im position ;  phyaice,  conf  iiiiicd. 

TniRi)  1'erm. — Geometry^  continued;  botany;  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage— Shakespeare;  pbyaica,  completed. 

Senior  Tear. 
and   surveyini 

-J ,._j  ,  history  of  Engl , 

Srconu  Term.— Astronomy ;  analytical  chemistry;  rhetoric;  Engliab  his- 
tory; moral  philosophy ;  arithmetic  and  algebra,  reviewed. 

TaiKL>  TEtiM.-~Astninomy,  complotcl ;  analytical  chemistry;  geology  and 
tniDecalogy ;  Engliah  history ;  review  of  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

English  composition  and  elocution  are  taught  through  the  oonrte.  The 
Junior  and  middlo  classes  have  one  exerciae  a  week  in  drawing. 

A  year's  instruction  lu  the  modern  Jangnages  ia  open  to  uiaae  n 
the  middle  and  senior  claasea  who  elect  themfor  the  year. 


LEICESTER  ACADEMY,  LEICESTER. 

Sketch  by  E.  A.  Hubbabd,  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  extracts  from  History  of 

Academy,  by  Emobt  Washburn,  LL.  D. 


mSTOET. 

Leicester  Academy  is  located  in  the  hill  town  of  Leicester,  Worcester 
County.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  In  those 
years  of  toil  and  privation,  from  1776  to  1783,  many  youth  of  both 
sexes  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  school.  Two  Acade- 
mies in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  had  been  chartered  and  endowed,  but 
the  central  and  the  western  portions  were  without  any  Public  Schools 
of  a  high  order.  The  idea  of  founding  such  a  school  in  the  ^^  heart  of 
the  Commonwealth"  originated  with  Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts  of  Stur- 
bridge.  He  easily  interested  Col.  Jacob  Davis  of  Charlton  in  the 
object,  and  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  building  in  Leicester,  a  building 
at  that  time  regarded  suitable  for  a  school,  presenting  itself,  deter- 
mined its  location.  The  4th  of  July,  1783,  Col.  Crafts  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of  incorporation.  In  February, 
1784,  the  Legislature  made  the  granting  of  the  request  depend  upon 
the  securing  an  endowment  of  £1,000  beside  the  real  estate ;  and  so 
promptly  was  the  sum  raised,  that  the  very  next  month,  March,  1784, 
a  bill  for  incorporating  the  Academy  was  passed.  As  the  two  gentle- 
men named  resided  in  other  towns,  and  held  no  property  in  Leicester, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  prompted  by  no  feeling  of  local  pride  or 
of  personal  gain,  but  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  Act  named  fifteen  trustees,  and  declared  the  incorporation 
to  be  "  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  French  languages, 
together  with  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  art  of  speaking ;  also  prac- 
tical geometry,  logic,  philosophy  and  geography,  and  such  other  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  as  opportunity  may  hereafter  pennit,  and  the  trustees 
hereinafter  provided  shall  direct."  Moses  Gill,  afterwards  lieut, 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  provision  was  made  at  once  for  two  teachers,  one  for 
the  classical  and  one  for  the  English  departments.  The  school  opened 
in  June  of  the  same  year  with  three  pupils,  but  the  number  increased 
to  seventy  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes, 
and  still  continues  to  be. 
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Coming  into  existence  just  at  the  close  of  a  protracted  and  exhaust- 
ing war,  the  resources  of  the  country  undeveloped,  a  currency  constantlj 
depreciating,  public  credit  destroyed,  individual  confidence  weakened, 
and  enterprise  paralyzed,  for  several  years  it  suffered  from  lack  of 
funds,  and  struggled  for  a  continuance  of  life.  Its  buildings  were 
inconvenient  and  unsuitable.  Its  means  for  educating,  such  as  appa- 
ratus, library,  etc.,  were  small,  and  the  receipts  from  tnitidn  fell  off, 
and  darkness  rested  upon  it. 

Governor  Washburn,  referring  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy,  says : — 

"  In  coDsequence  of  these  embarrassments,  and  the  reduced  number  of 
students,  Mr.  Stone,  the  principal,  was  allowed  absence  from  duty,  and  the 
school  went  on  under  Mr.  Crosby  alone. 

*^  As  a  last  resort,  a  committee  was  raised  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
removin<^  the  institution  from  Leicester. 

'*  A  proposal  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  that 
the  trustees  would  employ  a  preceptor  for  the  term  of  one  year  if  the  town 
would  assume  the  responsibility  of  his  salary,  so  far  as  the  deficiency  of  the 
tuition  of  the  scholars  might  be. 

"  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  town,  £50  was  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  the  salary  of  the  preceptor,  if  so  much  should  be  needed 
beyond  the  amount  received  for  tuition.  Sixty  pounds  a  year — $200 — was 
the  utmost  the  trustees  dared  to  offer  as  a  salary  to  the  preceptor,  and  even 
this  sum  was  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

**  The  trustees,  in  1791,  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  raise 
£600  l)y  means  of  a  lottery,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  relieve 
the  institution  from  the  embarrassment  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  funds. 

"  At  that  day  the  true  character  of  lotteries  never  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  moralists  or  legislators.  Bad  in  morals  and  unwise  in 
economy,  tliey  were  resorted  to  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  for  the  most  sacred  and  noble  purposes,  by  appealing  to  that 
gambling  spirit  which  is  so  universally  prevalent,  and  preying  upon  the 
weakness  and  cupidity  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  ought  to  be  protected  by 
the  law  against  their  own  improvidence,  instead  of  being  tempted  into 
courses  which  nothing  but  legislative  sanction,  and  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  accomj)lished,  would  render  respectable. 

'*  The  best  men  in  the  land  were  constituted  managers  of  these  schemes, 
and  churches  were  l)uilt  and  colleges  were  endowed  by  moneys  thus  raised. 

"  The  lottery  was  granted,  and  $1,419.22  found  its  way  into  the  treasuiy 
of  tlie  Academy  as  the  result  of  the  scheme. 

"  An  Act  granting  a  lottery  *  for  the  repairing  of  Leicester  Academy  and 
making  additional  buildings  thereto,'  was  passed  in  June,  1785,  limiting  the 
sum  to  be  raised  to  £000, 
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"  In  1793  the  Legislature  made  a  ^ant  of  a  township  of  land  in  Maine  to 
the  Academy,  and  $9,200  was  thereby  realized. 
"From  this  time  tlie  pecuniary  condition  of  the  institution  began  to  mend." 

Returning  prosperity  to  the  country  brought  friends  and  benefactors 
to  the  Academj-.  The  old  and  ill-adapted  buildings  gave  place  to  new 
and  commodious  ones,  and  now  a  well-arranged  brick  edifice  meet«  the 
wants  of  the  institution. 

The  board  of  trustees  has  numbered  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  State, — governors,  senators,  and  distinguished  divines. 
Among  its  teachers  are  found  those  who  afterwards  became  presidents 
and  professors  in  College,  and  among  its  students  are  found  the  names 
of  members  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  of  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  governors  of  States.  One  of  the  three  pupils 
with  which  the  school  opened  afterward  became  governor  of  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

The  Academy  has  a  small  library,  principally  of  reference  books, 
but  the  students  have  access  to  the  town  library.  There  is  a  small 
cabinet  and  a  good  gymnasium.  The  expenses  to  students  are — for 
board,  about  $200  per  year,  and  for  tuition  from  $27  to  $54. 

There  have  been,  probably,  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
pupils  connected  with  the  school,  of  whom,  perhaps,  four  hundred 
have  been  fitted  for  College.    The  present  number  of  teachers  is  five. 

There  have  been  twenty-four  principals  of  the  school,  and  their 
average  term  of  service  has  been  about  three  and  one-half  years. 
There  is  a  flourishing  literary  society  connected  with  the  institution, 
and  its  two  courses  of  stud^  are  intended  to  furnish  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  College  or  for  busine3s  life. 

Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts,  the  founder  of  Leicester  Academy,  was  bom 
at  Pomfrct,  Conn.,  September  3,  1740,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1759.*  Soon  after  this  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
His  native  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Mehitable 
Chandler,  and,  soon  after,  removed  to  Sturbridge,  where  he  continued 
to  pursue  the  same  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and,  by 
attention  and  assiduity,  acquired  thereby  a  large  estate. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  held  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  which  he  had  raised  and  organized,  and  joined  the 
army  with  it  at  Cambridge  in  1775.  He  remained  with  it  till  the  Brit- 
ish troops  evacuated  Boston,  when  he  retuiTied  to  Sturbridge,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  office 
he  held  till  he  removed  from  the  county.  At  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection known  as  ^^  Shay's  Rebellion,"  he  marched  with  a  body  of  one 

*  Hon.  Emory  Washburn's  sketch. 
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hundred  men,  under  Gen.  Lincoln,  in  the  winter  of  1786-7,  into  the 
western  counties,  where  he  rendered  prompt  and  essential  service  in 
suppressing  that  alarming  but  ill-judged  outbreak. 

With  the  enlarged  and  patriotic  views  of  Col.  Crafts,  the  importance 
of  educating  the  rising  generation  early  attracted  his  attention.  The 
people  were  about  to  assume  the  solemn  trust  of  self-government,  and 
to  do  this  they  should  be  able  to  understand  the  wants  and  duties  of 
a  free  people. 

The  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  was  depressed ;  the  namber 
of  public  institutions  for  education  was  few ;  and  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing such  an  institution  in  this  county  occupied  his  thoughts  for 
some  time  before  any  measures  were  taken  to  accomplish  it. 

He  at  first  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  an  Academy  in  the  pleas- 
ant town  where  he  resided.  But  the  opportunity  that  presented,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  for  procuring  a  suitable  building  in  Leicester, 
and  the  cooperation  of  Col.  Davis  (of  Charlton)  in  the  scheme, 
induced  him  to  direct  his  efforts  to  its  establishment  in  that  place, 
with  the  zeal  and  success  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice. 

By  his  elTorts  in  this  and  other  benevolent  enterprises,  and  that 
general  revulsion  of  business  which,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  proved 
so  disastrous  to  New  England,  he  became  so  much  enibarrassed  in  his 
affairs,  that  he  was  induced  to  sell  his  estates  here  and  remove  to  Ver- 
mont,  where  he,  in  company  with  Gen.  Newhall,  had  purchased  a 
township  of  land  a  few  years  previous.  This  took  place  in  the  winter 
of  1790-1,  and  the  town,  out  of  respect  to  its  founder,  took  the  name 
of  Craftsbury.  In  1792  he  resigned  hi^  place  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Academy,  up  to  which  time  he  cherished  and  promoted  its  interests, 
and  shared  in  its  early  struggles  against  the  same  difficulties  which 
were  embarrassing  his  own  affairs. 

Here  (at  Craftsbury)  he  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  excellent 
families  from  Sturbridge  and  neighboring  towns,  and  a  little  com- 
munity was  formed,  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  head. 

The  Academy  is  in  possession  of  an  excellent  likeness  of  this 
founder  of  the  institution. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  firmness,  and,  though  liberal  in 
his  views  and  sentiments,  he  was  inffexlble  in  the  maintenance  of 
principle. 

As  class  after  class  of  hopeful  and  educated  young  men  have  gone 
out  from  this  Academy  to  perform  their  parts  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  life,  they  have  unconsciously  been  his  agents  in  disseminat- 
ing principles,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  depend  the  permanence 
and  prosperity  of  the  republic  itself. 
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In  1792,  several  gentlemen  of  Wcstford,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Mass.,  met  together  and  agreed  "to  form  themselves  into  a 
society  by  the  name  and  institution  of  the  Westford  Academy/* 
Articles  of  "  agreement  and  subscription "  were  then  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  fifty-four  individuals,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  names 
of  Zaccheus  Wright,  John  Abbot  and  Abel  Boynton  for  £30  each,  and 
at  the  close  comes  the  subscription  of  the  town  of  Westford  by  its 
committee  (Joseph  Keyes,  F.  Leighton,  Joshua  Read)  for  £120.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  Zaccheus  Wright  gave  the  further  sum  of  £360 
in  real  estate,  the  conveyance  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Academy  as  soon  as  an  Act  of  incorporation  should  be  obtained. 
These  several  subscriptions  amounted  to  £978.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  money  subscribed  by  individuals  was  raised  by  a  subscription 
of  shares,  each  share  >eing  valued  at  $20. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  1792,  the  subscribers  met  and  organized. 
On  the  dd  of  August  following,  1792,  the  proprietors  of  Westford 
school,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  records  of  the  Academy,  adopted  a 
body  of  rules  and  laws  for  the  regulation  and  governance  of  the  school, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  "  that  the  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  together  with  writing,  arithmetic  and  the 
art  of  speaking,  should  be  taught,  and,  if  desired,  practical  geometry, 
logi<^)  geography  and  music ;  that  the  said  school  should  be  firee  to 
any  nation,  age  or  sex,  provided  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  school  unless  able  '  to  read  in  the  Bible  readily  without 
spelling' ;  that  there  should  be  two  vacations  of  two  weeks  each,  and 
one  of  one  week,  the  latter  being  the  week  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  Harvard  College  " ;  also  various  regulations  respecting 
the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

In  May,  1797,  a  committee  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  attend  to 
and  investigate  the  interest  of  the  ^corporation  in  a  late  grant  of  land 
in  the  district  of  Maine.  This  grant  of  land  consisted  of  half  a  town- 
ship, which  was  sold  not  long  after  for  $5,810,  as  appears  by  report  of 
the  committee.  The  tract  consisted,  as  stated  in  their  report,  of 
11,520  acres,  and  it  was  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  acre. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  under  the  Act  of  incorporation  was 
held  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1704,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joel 
Abbot,  and  was  continued  by  several  adjournments  to  the  21  st  of 
July  following.  At  this  meeting,  the  arrangements  appear  to  have 
been  completed,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  orderly  working  of  the  institution. 
At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Levi  Hedge  was  requested  to  have  a  public  ex- 
hibition on  the  4th  of  July.  This  is  the  first  notice  or  Intimation  on 
record  of  his  being  in  oflSce  as  teacher  or  preceptor. 

First  among  the  early  promoters  of  this  literary  enterprise  stands 
the  name  of  Zacchcus  Wright.  His  interest  in  the  Academy  is 
evinced  by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  was  annually  reelected  to  that 
oflSce  till  1808,  when  he  declined  further  service.  He  died  in  1811, 
highly  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  whom  he  had  long  and  often 
served  in  various  capacities.  Long  after  his  decease,  his  name  con- 
tinued to  be  mentioned  with  respect,  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
public-spirited  men  that  Westford  had  produced.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  uncommon  size,  weighing  perhaps  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  or  even  more,  3'et  active  and  agile,  constantly  superin- 
tending his  farm,  and  capable  when  occasion  called  of  chasing  a  flock 
of  sheep  as  nimbly  as  the  most  lithe  and  youthful  of  his  servants. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  prominence  among  the  founders  and  friends  of 
the  Academy,  comes  James  Prescott,  Jr.  "  At  the  time  when  the  Acad- 
emy was  started,  he  was  residing  in  Westford  as  a  lawyer,  bat 
removed  early  in  this  century  to  Groton,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
in  1829.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  oflSce  of  secretary  to  the  trust- 
ees, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Blake.  He  was 
president  of  the  Board  from  1815  till  1827,  when  he  declined  a  reelec- 
tion. He  was  possessed  of  a  strong  mind,  was  a  graduate  of  narvard 
College  in  1788,  was  respectable  as  a  scholar,  and  was  a  sound  lawyer- 
He  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  school  which 
he  had  helped  to  originate. 

Levi  Hedge,  the  first  preceptor  of  the  Academy,  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1792,  and  came  to  Westford  with  a  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  left  the  place  two  3'ears  afler  with  an  equally  high  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  to  take  the  place  of  a 
tutor  in  Harvard  College,  and  after  several  years  was  promoted  to 
a  professorship  of  logic  and  metaph3'sics.  Though  not  eminent  as  a 
writer  or  thinker,  he  was  somewhat  famed  as  a  teacher  and  discipli- 
narian. His  interest  in  the  Academy  never  abated.  He  was  chosen  a 
trustee  in  1802,  and  resigned  in  1844  in  consequence  of  growing  infirm- 
ities.   It  was  well  knowa  m  CoW&.%^  \}q^^  ^\i<»^  ^1^  ^aoxmiBl  meeting 
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of  the  trustees  came,  he  would  give  his  class  a  day, — '*  a  miss,'*  as 
they  delighted  to  call  it, — whilst  he  enjoyed  no  less  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  a  spot  endeared  to  him  by  man}''  agreeable  associations.  In 
later  years  he  was  commonly  known  as  Dr,  Hedge,  having  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  which  his  long  service  in  the  cause  of 
letters  well  merited. 

John  Abbot,  eldest  son  of  John  Abbot,  one  of  the  original  corpora- 
tors of  the  Academy,  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of 
1798,  a  class  distinguished  for  talent,  and  in  which  he  took  a  high 
collegiate  rank.  He  immediately  became  preceptor  of  the  Academy, 
and  held  that  place  for  two  years.  He  then  studied  law,  and  opened 
an  ofDce  in  Westford,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  a  trustee ;  and  on  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Carver  was  made  treasurer,  as  before  stated,  which 
oflBce  he  held  for  Cfty  years,  less  three  or  four  months.  To  his  careful 
management  and  prudent  foresight  the  institution  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  it3  present  funds.  During  his  long  administration,  they  increased 
nearly  or  quite  threefold.  The  Academy  had  no  wealthy  patrons,  like 
its  neighbor  and  rival  Institution,  the  Academy  at  Groton,  but  depended 
for  the  increase  of  its  means  on  small  but  carefully  husbanded  accu* 
mulations.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  treasurer  to  save  something  from 
the  annual  interest  of  the  funds,  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  and 
almost  every  year's  report  showed  some  increase  in  their  amount. 
The  trystees  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity,  fidelity  and  skill, 
and  rarely  interfered,  if  ever,  with  his  plans.  During  this  long  period 
bis  services  were  rendered  gratuitously  to  the  institution,  whose  wel- 
fare he  had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
one  of  its  stanchest  Mends.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  was  twice  Grand  Master  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Freemasons  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  that 
capacity  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

It  is  but  proper,  in  passing,  to  take  some  notice  of  that  preceptor 
whose  term  of  service  was  the  longest  of  the  whole  line  of  teachers. 
Nahum  H.  Groce  was  a  native  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  but  his  family  re- 
moved to  Salem,  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1808,  and  came  imme- 
diately to  Westford  as  principal  of  the  Academy,  and  remained  in 
that  office  till  1822,  when  he  became  a  farmer  in  Westford,  where  he 
died  in  1856.  It  was  his  misfortune,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  meet 
with  an  accident  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life.  After  years  of 
intense  suffering  consequent  upon  this  accident,  he  fitted  for  College, 
and,  by  his  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  friends,  worked  his  way 
through.  His  lameness  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  foot,  and  compelled  him  to  use  a  crutch.  It  made  him  morbidly 
sensitive,  perhaps  at  times  irritable.    But  be  ^a^  gj&tL^i^ll^  \\!&5^  Vs^ 
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his  pupils,  to  whose  instruction  he  devoted  himself  with  great  indas 
try  and  fidelity.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  penetrating,  and  hi 
,  was  perfect  master  of  all  the  branches  he  attempted  to  teach.  Hii 
retiring  habits,  and  critical  judgments,  and  somewhat  severe  tastec 
rendered  him  less  popular  than  some  who  have  preceded  and  followed 
him  ;  but  he  had  a  higher  and  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  teacher 
His  school  was  almost  always  full.  Sometimes  he  had  in  one  tern 
and  at  one  time  sixty  or  more  pupils  whom  he  taught  without  assist- 
ance, or  only  such  aid  as  he  occasionally  sought  from  some  of  tne 
older  and  more  advanced  members  of  the  school.  It  was  not  till 
1819  or  1820  that  he  had  any  regular  assistant.  About  that  time 
Miss  Susan  Prescott,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Prescott  so  often 
mentioned  heretofore,  was  the  first  female  assistant  employed  in  the 
Academy,  and  her  instructions  were  confined  solely  to  the  female 
classes.  She  was  justly  regarded  as  an  accomplished  teacher;  bat 
she  held  that  position  only  two  successive  sunmier  seasons.  She  sub- 
sequently became  the  wife  of  John  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  who  was 
also  the  successor  of  the  late  Judge  Charles  P.  Huntington  of  Boston, 
as  principal  of  the  Academy. 

Principals. 
•Levi  Hedp^e,  LL.  D., 
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1792, 
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*Samuel  Thatcher, 
•Amos  Crosby, 
•John  Abbot, 
•William  Warren, 
♦Benjamin  Stone,  . 
♦Henry  Putnam,    . 
♦Benjamin  Ames,  . 
•Joseph  Hovey,    , 
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♦Joseph  Tufts, 
•Nahum  H.  Groce, 
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♦John  Wright, 
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•Chas.  R.  Kennedy, 
•Ephraim  Abbot,  . 
♦Claudius  Bradford, 
Edmund  B.  Wilson, 
John  Kebler, 
Henry  C.  Kimball, 
Francis  L.  Capen, 
James  Dinsmore, 
Henry  C.  Kimball, 
William  Cushing, 
Chas.  H.  Wheeler, 
Samuel  H.  Folsom, 
Luther  E,  Shepard, 
John  D.  Long,     , 
•Jacob  A  Cram,  . 
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Harvard,   . 

1837 

•        •               ^         .        i 

1839 

.        •               ^         •        « 

1839 

Harvard,   . 

1841 

Harvard,   . 

1842 

Harvard,   . 

1843 

Uartmouth, 

1845 

Harvard,    . 

1847 

Harvard,   . 

1850 

Bowdoin,  . 

1851 

Dartmouth, 

1858 

Dartmouth, 

1857 

•       Harvard,   •       • 

1859 

Harvard,  • 

1860 
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Began. 

Ended. 

1860, 

AddisoD  G.  Smith, 

Harvard,   . 

1861 

1861, 

Richard  Stone,     . 

Harvard,    . 

1863 

1863, 

♦Albert  E.  Davis,  . 

Harvard,    . 

1868 

1868, 

JohnF.Hillis,     . 

Harvard,    . 

1868 

1868, 

Charles  0.  Whitman,  . 

Bowdoin,  . 

1872 

1872, 

William  E.  Frost, 

Bowdoin,  . 

_  1 .  mi. 

The  government  and  general  management  of  the  school  is  left  very 
much  to  the  principal  for  the  time  being,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  trustees. 

The  average  attendance  per  term  may,  perhaps,  be  stated  at  forty- 
five  or  fifty.  It  varies  with  the  seasons,  and  still  more  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  with  the  popularity  of  neighboring 
schools  and  Academies.  This  latter  circumstance  has  now  and  long 
has  had  a  material  infiuence  on  its  prosperity.  Whilst  many  such 
have  been  established  or  opened  within  the  present  century,  some 
have  flourished  and  some  have  not;  but  the  bare  multiplication  of 
them  has  doubtless  had  some  effect  to  retard  the  growth  of  this.  It 
has,  however,  endeavored  to  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  aim- 
ing to  meet  the  wishes  of  its  friends  and  achieve  the  primal  objects 
of  its  foundation,  undisturbed  by  jealousies  or  petty  rivalries. 

Present  Condition. — ^The  Academy  is  located  in  Westford  Centre, 
eight  miles  ftom  Lowell,  on  a  height  of  land  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  beautiful  natural  scenery.  The  town  is  remarka- 
bly free  from  everything  which  can  tempt  the  young  to  evil  habits  and 
neglect  of  studies,  and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  directions  by  railroad. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  reading,  spelling,  the  outlines  of  political  geography,  parsing 
plain  English  prose,  and  in  written  arithmetic  through  common  fractions. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  found  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  past  studies  of  the  class  they  desire  to  enter.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  fit  for  College. 

Apparattis, — Apparatus  is  provided  for  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  chemistry.  Ther«  are  also  outline  maps  for  the  use  of 
classes  in  ancient  and  modern  geography.  The  school  library  contains 
valuable  works  for  reference. 

Examinations^  Etc. — A  public  examination  of  the  various  classes 
is  held  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  rank,  deportment  and  attend- 
ance of  each  scholar,  for  the  term,  is  then  exhibited  to  parents  and 
visitors.    Three  written  examinations  are  held  during  each  term* 

Esppenses. — ^Tuition  for  English  branches,  and  ancient  and  modem 

iaoguages,  $6  per  term.     Extra  charge  is  made  for  instruction  in 

drawing  and  music.    Board,  including  room  and  washing,  varies  from 

$4  to  $5  per  week. 

50  *  Deceased. 


WESTFIELD  ACADEMY,  WESTFIELD. 

Compiled  from  hlBtorical  addroBs  of  lion.  Wm.  G.  Bates,  on  laying  of  oomer-atoiie  of  tlw  or 

building,  July  31,  1857. 


The  Act  of  incorporation  of  Westfield  Academy  was  passed  Jan 
17,  1793,  with  the  following  preamble : — 

"  ]V7iereas,  The  encouragement  of  literature  among  the  rising  generatioi 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  wise  and  good  as  an  object  of  the  moE 
serious  attention,  and  as  tlie  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  free  peopl 
greatly  depend  upon  the  advantages  arising  fipom  a  pious  and  leamei 
education,"  etc. 

Means  of  Support, — The  institution  received  an  appropriation  froD 
the  town  of  Westfield  of  £G00  ($2,000)  in  advance  of  the  Act  of  incoi 
poration,  and  $1,000  additional  was  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  Sal 
scquently  the  State  set  apart  a  half  township  of  land  in  the  Provinc 
of  Maine  as  a  grant  to  the  Academy.  The  proceeds  of  this  grant 
with  accrued  interest,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  presen 
fund  of  the  Academy,  and  is  that  which  contributed  for  so  long  a  Urn 
to  sustain  its  operations, — the  amount  raised  by  the  town  and  oontrit 
uted  by  private  individuals  having  been  expended  in  the  erection  c 
the  original  building,  which  even  now  gives  evidence  of  great  architect 
ural  beauty. 

In  the  year  1857  a  new  building  was  erected  in  front  and  adjoininj 
the  edifice.  In  response  to  a  resolution  presented  to  the  board  o 
trustees  by  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Bates,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  th 
citizens  of  Westfield  and  to  former  pupils  of  the  institution,  solicitin 
a  subscription  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  the  building  and  for  th 
repairing  of  the  old  structure.  The  $10,000  was  soon  raised.  A 
this  time  the  old  fund  amounted  to  $5,000.  Just  previous  to  this, 
bequest  of  $5,000  had  been  made  to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Stephc 
Harrison,  an  intelligent,  practical  farmer,  with  whom  scientific  agricull 
urc  was  a  passion,  and  who  desired  to  elevate  the  calling  to  the  di^ 
nity  of  a  science.  That  fund  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  towi 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  with  a  view  to  th 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  department  to  be  connected  with  th 
Academy. 

A  few  years  since  the  Academy  property  was  sold  to  the  town,  an 
a  High  School  was  established,  which  is  still  occupying  the  building 
and  grounds,  the  Academy  itself  being  in  a  state  of  suspension. 
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Aside  fh)m  the  agricaltural  fhnd,  which  is  not  vested  in  the  trustees 
of  the  Academy,  the  present  invested  fands  are  $60,000.  And  this 
sam  will  be  materially  increased,  as  is  confidently  expected,  as  soon 
as  a  feasible  plan  can  be  devised  for  furthering  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  appropriation  and  accumulation  of  the  original  flmds.  A 
site  for  a  new  building,  valued  at  $10,000,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Hon.  William  G.  Bates. 

Work  Accomplished, — "It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,"  says 
Mr.  Bates,  "to  consider  the  influence  of  academical  instruction 
upon  the  cause  of  education  in  New  England.  At  the  time  of  their 
establishment,  our  Common  Schools  might  well  be  termed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  present,  not  only  common,  but  unclean.  The  stand- 
ard of  education  for  a  teacher  was  low.  Wages  were  grossly  inade- 
quate, and  inadequate  wages  always  ensure  poor  workmen,  either  in 
mind  or  matter.  Reading  was  an  exercise  of  the  lungs  rather  than  of 
the  intellect,  spelling  was  taught  from  a  book,  grammar  was  learned 
by  rote,  and  the  principles  of  arithmetic  were  rarely  unfolded  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.  And  yet  between  such  a  school  and  the  College 
there  was,  except  the  Academy,  no  middle  ground.  An  Academy, 
therefore,  at  this  place  and  at  that  time,  was  felt  to  be  a  great  public 
want ;  and  when  its  portals  were  thrown  open,  hither  flocked  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  not  only  jfrom  our  own,  but  fVom  other  and  distant 
States.  Over  eight  tliousand  persons,  at  difierent  times,  have  been 
members  of  this  institution,  and  they  have  gone  out  jfrom  here  to  the 
remote  countries  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  have  penetrated  to 
China,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  Asia  Minor,  to  Persia,  to  San 
Domingo,  to  Cuba,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Peru  and  Chili,  to  Mexico,  to 
Central  America,  to  Australia,  to  Washington  and  Oregon  territories, 
and  California.  They  pervade  the  Canadas,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  they  are  found  in  every  State  in  our  wide-spread  Union. 
Wherever  industry  is  to  be  developed,  or  commerce  spreads  her  wings, 
or  mind  asserts  its  supremacy  over  matter,  they  are  there.  In  all  our 
large  commercial  cities, — in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Albany 
and  Troy, — in  all  the  stations  and  departments  of  society,  in  the 
fields  of  mechanical  industry,  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  the 
pnlpit,  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  there  are  to  be  found  the  gradu- 
ates of  Westfield  Academy.  And  it  is  but  the  truth  to  declare  of 
them,  that  the  bright  glow  of  successful  enterprise  has  been  attem- 
pered and  shaded  down  by  the  softening  dews  of  intellectual  and 
moral  refinement.'* 

The  government  of  the  Academy  was  vested  in  a  board  of  fif- 
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teen  trustees,  who,  with  their  saccessors  in  office,  make  a  list 
persons  the  most  honored  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  town  ; 
vicinity. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  preceptors,  ^ 
dates  of  their  service : — 


Began. 

Preceptors. 

Began. 

Preoeptora. 

1800. 

Peter  Starr. 

1825. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1801. 

Henry  C.  Martmdale. 

1826. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1802. 

Lyman  Strong. 

1827. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1803. 

Alfred  Perry. 

1828. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1804. 

Horatio  WiUdo. 

1829. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1805. 

Horatio  Waldo. 

1830. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1806. 

Theodore  North. 

1831. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1807. 

Sylvester  Selden. 

1832. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1808. 

Francis  L.  Robbins. 

1833. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1809. 

Francis  L.  Robbins. 

1834. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1810. 

Samuel  M.  Emerson. 

1835. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1811. 

Samuel  M.  Emerson. 

1836. 

Joseph  Pettee. 

1812. 

Francis  L.  Robbins. 

Amos  S.  Chessbrongh* 

1813. 

Alfred  Stearns. 

1837. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1814. 

Charles  Jenkins. 

1838. 

William  W.  Woodwortl 

1815. 

Charles  Jenkins. 

1839. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1816. 

Cliarles  Jenkins. 

1840. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1817. 

Stephen  Taylor. 

1841. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1818. 

Flavel  S.  Gaylord. 

1842. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1819. 

George  W.  Benedict 

1843. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1820. 

Elnathan  Gridley. 

1844. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1821. 

Alvan  Wheeler. 

Hubbard  Beebe. 

1822. 

Emerson  Davis. 

William  C.  Goldthwidt 

1823. 

Parsons  Cook. 

Ephraim  Flint. 

1824. 

Emerson  Davis. 

Moses  Smith. 
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New   Salem   Academt,   New   Salem. 

Compiled  Arom  Sketch  by  B.  B.  Stratton,  M.  A. 

This  Academy  has  been  in  active  operation  for  about  eighty  years. 
Its  early  history  is,  in  brief,  as  follows :  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1793,  an  article  was  inserted  in  a  warrant  for  a  town  meeting  in  New 
Salem,  to  see  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  an  old  meeting-house. 
Upon  this  article  a  committee  reported, — 

First.  That  the  town  should  move  the  old  meeting-house  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  common,  and  repair  it  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
an  Academy  ayid  town  house. 

Second,  That  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  ask  the  General  Coart^ 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  for  leave  to  set  up  an  Academy,  etc.  A  peti- 
tion was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  Ist  of  June,  1793.  An  Act  establishing  said  Academy  passed  the 
House  February  24,  and  the  Senate  February  25,  1795.  The  building 
was  completed  according  to  the  vote  of  the  town,  and  the  trustees 
took  i)ossession  of  their  apartments.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1837, 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  following  year  another  edifice 
was  erected,  to  bo  used  solely  as  an  Academy.  There  are  now  two 
boarding-houses  connected  with  the  institution. 

Among  the  donations  which  have  been  received  lately  should  be 
mentioned  that  of  Ira  Stratton,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
who,  in  1856,  bequeathed  $1,000;  also  that  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  gave  $10,000, — $5,000  unconditionally,  and  $5,000  on  condi- 
tion that  $5,000  more  should  be  raised  by  subscription. 

Course  of  Study. — First  Tear:  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  advanced 
arithmetic,  physical  geography,  English  grammar  and  analysis,  book- 
keeping, algebra.  Second  Tear:  Higher  English,  Virgil,  rhetoric, 
natural  philosophy,  physiology,  geometry.  Third  Tear:  Mental 
science,  moral  science,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  botany,  Eng- 
lish language,  English  literature. 

Thoroughness  is  aimed  at  in  every  study.  It  is  a  constant  endeavor 
to  see  Jiow  well  the  scholar  understands  what  he  has  gone  over ;  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  Jiow  much.  The  student  is  advanced  as  fast 
as  his  own  best  interests  will  allow. 

No  examination  or  previous  course  of  study  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  this  Academy,  but  all  students  are  received  who  pay  the  pre- 
scribed tuition  and  promise  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

There  is  a  lyceum  which  has  been  long  established,  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  students.    The  older  ones  fill  the  ofiUccs,  and  nearly  all 
take  part  in  the  exercises.    OfiScers  are  chosen  every  fourth  week 
(dnriog  term  time)  throughout  the  year.    Tb\a  of[^T^  ^Ti  o'^\^x\x^\v>\7^ 
to  tboBe  who  wish  for  practical  knowledge  of  paT\\waft\i\ars  \,\iNR»^^'«A 
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gives  to   all   culture  in   public  speaking.      The  old  graduates   and 
citizens  of  the  town  take  a  lively  interest  in  tliese  meetings. 

Expenses  to  Pupils. — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  will 
secure  board  and  tuition  for  any  of  the  studies  laid  down  in  the 
course.  By  self-boarding,  a  less  sum  than  that,  even,  will  suffice. 
Tuition  is  from  $5  to  87.50  per  term.  Board  at  boarding-house, 
88.25  per  week.     Rooms  furnished  for  self-boarding,  84  per  term. 

Work  Accomplished. — In  former  years  this  Academy  fitted  large 
numbers  for  College — as  many  as  nine  in  a  single  year.  Among  the 
graduates  are  men  of  distinction  in  the  various  walks  of  life ;  as  Hon. 
A.  II.  Bullock,  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Nahum  F.  Bryant, 
Hon.  N.  L.  Johnson,  Rev.  John  L.  Goldsbury,  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Harvard  College,  Rev.  F.  E.  Tower,  F.  F.  Fay, 
Esq.,  George  W.  Horr,  Esq*.,  Hon.  Elisha  Allen,  attorney-general  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Hon.  Frederic  Allen,  a  judge  in  Maine,  etc. 
The  following  is  the  succession  of  preceptors : — 


Names. 

Residcncea. 

Oradaateft. 

Began. 

1. 

Fowler  Dickinson, 

.    Amherst,  Mass.,  . 

.    Dartmouth,  • 

1795. 

2. 

Proctor  Pierce, 

.    New  Salem,  Mass., 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1796. 

3. 

Joel  Foster,     . 

.    Stafford,  Ct., 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1797. 

4. 

Joseph  Billings, 

.    Hatfield,  Mass.,    . 

.    Yale,     . 

1798. 

6. 

AlvahToby,    . 

.    Not  known,  . 

.    Brown, . 

1799. 

6. 

David  Kendall, 

.    Athol,  Mass., 

.    Harvard, 

18U1. 

7. 

Wurron  Pierce, 

.    New  Salem,  Mass., 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

180:^. 

8. 

William  Rickey, 

.    Not  known,  . 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1804. 

9. 

Alplieu8  Harding, 

.    Barre,  Mass., 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1805. 

10. 

Greene,  . 

.    Not  known,  . 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1807. 

11. 

John  Wallace, 

.    Newbury,  Vt., 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1808. 

12. 

Joel  Wri^rht,   . 

.    Milford,  N.  H.,     . 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

18<)9.» 

18. 

Leonard  Jewett, 

.    Not  known,  . 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1810. 

14. 

Phinehas  Johnson, 

.    East  Sudbury,  Mass., 
.    Tempi eton,  Mass., 
.    Not  known,  . 

.    Brown, . 

1811. 

15. 

Oliver  Fletcher, 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

18U. 

16. 

Allen  Gannett, 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1825. 

17. 

Constant  Field, 

.    Charlemont,  Mass., 

.    Williams, 

1826. 

18. 

Joseph  Anderson, 

.    Shelburne,  Mass., 

.    Williams, 

1827. 

19. 

Charles  Osgood, 
Alonzo  Andrews, 

.    New  Sal  (mi,  Mass., 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1830. 

20. 

.    New  Salem,  Mass., 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1804. 

21. 

Lutlier  Wilson, 

.    New  Brain  tree,  Mass. 

, .    Williams, 

1836. 

22. 

J.  Mason  Macombe 

r,      .    Now  Salem,  Mass., 

.    Williams,     . 

1&^7. 

28! 

Horace  T.  Blake, 

.    Worcester,  Mass., 

.    Amherst, 

1858. 

24. 

John  Stacy,     . 

.  •  Belchcrtown,  Mass., 

.    Yale,     . 

1840. 

25. 

Gardner  Rice, . 

.    East  Sudbury,  Mass., 

.    Middletown, 

1849. 

26. 

Virgil  M.  Howard, 

.    Hardwick,  Mass., 

.    Yale,     . 

1852. 

27. 

Charles  Whittier,    . 

.    Amesbury,  Mass., 

.    Williams,     . 

1856. 

28. 

I.  H.  R.  Marsh, 

.    Not  known,  . 

.    Dartmouth,  . 

1857. 

29. 

Joseph  A.  Shaw,     . 

.    Sudbury,  Mass.,    . 

.    Harvard, 

ifm. 

80. 

Andrew  J.  Lathrop, 

.    Watertown,  Mass., 

.    Harvard, 

1859. 

81. 

Henry  M.  HarringU 

>n,    .    Royalston,  Mass.,. 

.    Amherst,      . 

1861. 

S2. 

J.  A.  Shaw, 

.    Sudbury,  Mass.,    . 

.    Harvard, 

1863. 

83. 

D.  G.  Thompson,    . 

.    Not  known,  . 

.    Tufts,   . 

1868. 

34. 

E.  A.  Perry,     . 

.    Scituate,  Mass.,    . 

.    Tufts,   . 

1868. 

85. 

F.  F.  Foster,    . 

.    Ware,N.  H., 

.    Daitmoath,  . 

1868. 

36. 

Lorenzo  White, 

.    Southampton,  Mass., 

.    Middletown, 

1869. 

87, 

F.  E.  Stratlon, 

1        •    K\}CkQV^'^'a£&«^       % 

.    Williams,     . 

1873. 
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Peircs  Acadejit,  Middleborough. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship  at  central  Middleborough 
first  suggested  to  Deacon  Levi  Peirce  the  idea  of  erecting,  at  his  own 
expense,  an  Academy  building  with  a  hall  convenient  for  holding 
religious  meetings.  Under  this  prompting  the  Academy  was  raised 
in  1808.  It  was  called  the  Middleborough  Academv.  The  cost  of  the 
building  and  lot  was  $2,500 ;  this  was  paid  by  its  founder.  The 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Education  Fund, 
with  the  reservation  that  the  hall  should  be  used  for  holding  religious 
meetings,  when  it  could  be  so  used  without  interfering  with  the  school, 
and  with  the  condition  that  the  property  should  revert  to  the  original 
owner  if  the  school  should  be  discontinued  for  twelve  months.  The 
school  was  neglected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Baptist  fund,  and  the  pro]> 
crty  reverted  to  Mr.  Peirce. 

In  1828,  the  property,  with  a  church,  a  parsonage,  and  several  build- 
ing lots,  was  deeded,  without  reserve,  and  without  recompense,  to  the 
Central  Baptist  Society  of  Middleborough. 

In  1835,  an  Act  of  incorporation  was  secured,  $1,000  was  added  to 
the  funds  by  subscriptions,  and  for  seven  years  the  Academy  was  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.  At  this  time,  in  1842,  by  act  of  the 
trustees,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  as  principal. 

In  1850,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  erect  a  new  building ;  to 
secure  this  the  principal  devoted  himself,  and  at  length  achieved  suc- 
cess, and  saw  the  institution  established  in  a  new  building  costing 
$10,000,  towards  which  the  old  had  contributed  $335,  private  subscrip- 
tions $5,000,  and  his  own  income  the  balance. 

Meanwhile  the  apparatus  and  cabinets  had  increased  to  the  value  of 
about  $5,000,  the  purchase  of  the  principal  from  his  quarterly  earnings. 
Thus  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  the  summer  quarter,  1855,  when 
the  principal  proposed  that  if  the  trustees  would  reimburse  him  to 
the  amount  he  had  expended  upon  the  new  building,  he  would  sub- 
scribe all  the  loss  of  interest,  and  then  donate  his  apparatus  and  cabi- 
nets to  the  institution.  After  a  year  the  amount  was  so  nearly  pledged 
upon  paper  that  the  principal  acknowledged  the  conditions  met,  and 
fulfilled  his  promise  by  a  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  all  right  and  title, 
legal  and  moral,  to  either  the  building  or  apparatus  and  cabinets. 

The  means  of  support  at  present  are  the  income  of  productive  funds 
and  tuition. 

The  coarse  of  study  embraces  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  Academies. 

The  first  effort  of  Mr.  Jenks  was  to  establish  an  English  department 
of  a  high  order ;  to  this  he  devoted  himself  for  nine  years.  In  1851, 
tbe  patronage  of  the  school  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
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classical  department ;  this  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  male  instxuctor, 
who  gave  his  entire  time  to  it. 

The  ornamental  department  was  sustained  by  the  preceptress, 
instructor  on  the  piano,  and  vocal  music  teacher. 

The  principal  retained  as  his  special  department  the  natural  sciences, 
with  modern  languages  and  English  literature. 

These  four  departments  were  sustained  nninterruptedlj  firom  1851. 

Mr.  Jcnks  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  natural  science,  especially 
natural  history.  His  museum  of  birds,  fishes,  tortoises  and  reptiles  was 
remarkable.  He  was  assistant  of  Agassiz  in  preparing  his  work  on 
embryology. 

In  1857  the  distinctive  features  of  graduating  a  class  in  the  female 
department  was  inaugurated,  and  twelve  young  ladies  received  the 
diploma  of  the  institution  after  finishing  the  prescribed  coarse  of 
study. 

The  preceptors  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  school  were  as  followB : 


1.  Ilereules  Cushman,  Esq. 

2.  Rev.  Charles  Wheeler. 

3.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Battelle. 

4.  Rev.  Isaac  Kimball. 

5.  Rev.  B.  F.  Famsworth. 


6.  Abraham  G.  Randall,  Esq. 

7.  Mr,  Leonard  Tobey. 

8.  Rev.  Avery  Briggs. 

9.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  A  M. 


Mr.  Jenks  assumed  the  duties  of  his  ofi3ce  with  the  sommer  quarter 
of  1842.  To  him  more  than  to  all  others  was  the  institation  indebted 
for  its  thorough  organization,  its  efi^cient  conduct  and  grand  achieve- 
ment  during  about  one-third  of  the  period  of  its  entire  existence. 

The  entire  list  of  the  principals  has  not  been  commonicated ;  the 
present  incumbent  is  Geo.  H.  CofiSn ;  his  immediate  predecessor  was 
Willard  T.  Leonard,  A.  M. 

The  school  has  had  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  pupils  during 
some  periods  of  its  history ;  it  has  capacity  for  more. 


FRIENDS'   ACADEMY,   NEW   BEDFORD. 

Compiled  from  Hiatorical  Sketch,  with  Catalogao  and  Notca,  by  Mr.  John  Tetlow.  Principal. 


HISTORY. 

The  Friends'  Academy  originated  in  1810,  with  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  largely  represented  the  wealth  and  the  enter- 
prise of  what  was  then  the  town  of  New  Bedford,  and  "  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering"  (we  quote  the  language  of  the  record)  "  the 
great  difficulty  attending  the  youth  of  the  society  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  in  obtaining  an  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  usefhl 
literature,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  without  endangering  their  moral 
and  religious  principles."    The  record  thus  continues : — 

"  Feeling  an  anxious  desire  that  a  remedy  may  bo  provided  for  that  incon- 
venience to  the  rising  generation,  we,  the  subscribers  hiive  agreed  to  con- 
tribute the  sums  severally  affixed  to  our  names,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  endowing  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  Friends'  children  and 
such  others  as  it  may  appear  hereafter  may  usefully  and  safely  be  admitted 
therein,  in  the  languages,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  such  other 
branches  of  useful  literature  as  may  hereafter,  upon  experiment,  be  found 
within  the  compass  and  means  of  the  institution  usefully  to  teach.'' 

Then  follow  the  names  of  six  persons  who  collectively  contributed 
$11,500  for  this  purpose. 

Friends*  Academy  is  supported  in  part  by  the  income  of  the  invested 
funds,  but  mainly  from  tuition  fees. 

Buildinga  and  Grounds, — The  building  which  is  now  used  for  the 
Academy  was  erected  in  1855-6,  it  being  formally  dedicated  as  a 
Girls'  School,  May  7,  1856.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  structure,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  Its  original 
cost  was  $14,700.  About  the  year  1850,  the  addition  of  a  tower  and 
belfVy  was  made,  and  the  old  Academy  building,  which  had  been 
standing  since  1813,  was  moved  away.  The  Boys'  School  was  now 
moved  to  the  new  building.  The  Academy  occupies  a  capacious  and 
eligible  site  in  the  most  cultured  and  healthful  part  of  the  city. 

Course  of  Study. — The  Academy  has  a  preparatory  and  an  ad- 
vanced department,  with  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  each.  The 
preparatory  receives  pupils  ftom  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  the 
advanced,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

In  the  preparatory  department,  the  inBtniclioxi  Va  \w^A^  \s^  ^^  ^stsS^ 
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method ;  and  much  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  pupils*  manner  of 
studying.  The  tension  to  which  this  system  subjects  the  mental  pow- 
ers of  the  pupil  is  relieved  by  exercises  in  vocal  or  physical  g3'm- 
nastics  at  the  close  of  each  recitation. 

In  the  advanced  department  there  are  three  courses  of  studies, 
arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  studies  or  occupations  to  be 
taken  up  after  graduation  ;  these  embrace,  first,  a  classical  course  for 
those  designing  to  enter  College ;  secondly,  a  scientific  course  for  those 
preparing  for  business ;  and,  thirdly,  a  course  for  young  ladies. 

Library^  Cabinets^  Etc. — Early  in  its  history,  Samuel  Elam  enriched 
the  institution  by  the  bequest  of  his  valuable  library,  containing  many 
costly  editions  of  classical  and  scientific  works ;  these,  with  additions, 
form  a  library  of  two  thousand  volumes.  The  institution  has  a  good 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  an  ample  supply  of  apparatus  for  illustration 
in  the  department  of  physics.  A  room  for  gymnastics  is  provided, 
with  a  simple  apparatus,  as  parallel  bars,  etc. 

Expenses  to  Students. — The  school  is  dependent  wholly  apon  local 
patronage.  Tuition  is  $150,  $125,  and  $100  per  annum,  according  to 
class. 

Work  Accomplished. — ^No  definite  estimate  can  bo  made  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Academy.  It  has  had  a  large  number  of  pupils ; 
the  teachers  have  been  persons  of  ability,  and  of  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  school ;  the  supervision  has  been  interested  and  intelligent ; 
and  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  has  been  unmistakably  great, 
especially  upon  the  community  where  it  is  located.  There  were  ten 
graduates  in  the  class  of  1875,  of  whom  six  entered  Harvard  College, 
and  four,  scientific  schools. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  in  a  board  of  trustees. 

TeacJiers. — ^The  institution  has  had  twelve  principals  during  the 
sixty-three  years  of  its  existence*  [For  special  notice  of  these,  see 
Circular  of  Friends*  Academy,  1869.] 

There  are  at  present  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  school  one  principal, 
Mr.  John  Tetlow,  and  three  assistants,— one  gentleman  and  two 
ladies. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY,  WILBRAHAM. 

Prepared  by  Bev.  Beitj.  Gill,  A,  H.,  Greek  ProfeaMr  in  Academy. 


HISTORY. 

Weslcyan  Academy  was  first  located  at  New  Market,  N.  H.,  and 
was  incorporated  June  23,  1818,  and  opened  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
Its  want  of  saccess  justified  the  trustees  in  suspending  operations,  but 
a  new  board  of  trustees  was  formed  for  it  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Its 
present  location  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  its  patrons 
and  friends,  for  it  has  been  abundantly  successful. 

Among  its  benefactions,  etc.,  are  the  following : — 

Donation  by  Isaac  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Boston,        ....  $40,00000 

by  State  of  Massachusetts, 36,500  00* 

by  Col.  Amos  Binney  of  Boston,     ....  10,000  00 

by  Lee  Claflin,  Esq.,  of  Hopkinton,         .        .        .  10,500  00 

by  Friends  in  Lynn,  Sprin^eld,  and  Wilbraham, .  86,600  00 

Avails  from  sales  of  Zion^s  Herald, 3,400  00 

Total, $187,000  00 

Buildings  and  Qrounda. — The  Academy  owns  four  very  commodi- 
008  brick  buildings.  In  one  of  these  Is  a  capacious  chapel.  The 
boarding-house  has  every  accommodation  that  is  furnished  in  first-class 
hotels.  The  farm  buildings,  farm  stock,  etc.,  show  skilful  manage- 
ment. Everything  that  pertains  to  the  physical,  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual wants  of  those  who  gather  here,  is  well  supplied,  and  all  work  is 
done  by  the  most  approved  methods. 

Course  of  Study. — i.  Common  English  Course:  One  year.  Read- 
ing, orthography  and  definition,  grammar,  English  composition,  arith- 
metic, geography,  declamation. 

2. — Business  Course:  Oiie  year.  Arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
composition,  penmanship,  geography,  book-keeping,  business  manual, 
banking,  telegraphy,  and  use  of  battery,  lectures. 

3. — Academy  Course :  Four  years.  First  year — Arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  algebra,  gec^aphy,  English  grammar,  English 
analysis,  English  composition.  Second  year — Algebra,  plane  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  English  history,  American  history,  Latin 

*  By  special  Act*of  the  Legislature,  in  1848,  a  half  township  of  land  in  the  Province 
of  Maine,  the  first  sold  after  September  1,  and  in  1859,  six  per  cent,  of  the  avails  of  the 
moiety  of  the  sales  of  Back  Bay  lands,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,  were  granted  to  the 
Academ/.  ^^^ 
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grammar,  reader,  Caesar,  elective  French  and  German.  Third  3'ear- 
Solid  geometry,  rhetoric,  English  literature ;  elective  studies,  trigonon 
etry,  surveying,  Virgil,  zoology,  botany,  French  and  German.  Fourl 
year — Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  evidences  of  Christianity,  astroo 
omy,  ph3'sics,  geology,  chemistry,  logic,  English  review. 

4, — College  Preparatory  Course:  Four  years.  First  year — Sami 
as  that  of  course  8.  Second  year — Latin  grammar,  reader,  Caesar 
American  and  Roman  history,  rhetoric,  classical  geograph}',  one  hou 
a  week.  Third  year — Virgil,  Cicero,  Latin  prose,  Greek  grammar  an( 
lessons,  plane  geometry,  classical  geography,  anabasis,  Grecian  history 
one  hour  a  week.  Fourth  year — Bucolics  and  georgics,  Cicero 
anabasis,  Iliad,  Greek  prose,  review  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe 
matics. 

In  courses  3  and  4,  students  are  required  to  have  exercises  in  elocu- 
tion and  declamation,  and  in  the  fourth  year  they  are  public. 

The  fine-art  department  teaches  oil-painting,  water-colors,  pastel, 
India-ink,  crayon,  mechanical  drawing,  etc. 

The  department  of  elocution  has  been  firmly  established  during  the 
last  five  years.  In  its  business  department  the  Academy  is  as  thorough 
as  any  commercial  College.  The  music  department  is  regularly  and 
thoroughly  organized,  and  fully  equipped.  Its  full  course  extends 
through  three  years. 

Libraries^  Cabinets^  Etc, — ^There  are  libraries  connected  with  the 
Academy,  and  also  with  each  of  the  four  literary  societies.  The  nam- 
ber  of  volumes  is  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

There  are  several  collections  in  the  department  of  natural  history, 
containing  about  five  hundred  specimens  of  plants,  eight  hundred  geo- 
logical specimens,  and  numerous  fossils ;  the  collection  of  birds  is 
especially  good.  The  philosophical  apparatus  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  lever  air-pump,  a  five-inch  telescope,  plate  electrical  machine, 
magneto-electric  and  galvanic  batteries,  spectroscope,  compound 
microscope,  etc.  The  mathematical  apparatus  includes  a  fine  transit 
instrument,  compass,  level,  quadrant,  sextant,  etc.  The  art-room  has 
the  finest  location  of  any  in  the  Academy,  but  is  entirely  without 
furnishings,  dave  a  few  busts,  chromos,  and  paintings,  used  as  models. 
There  is  a  fine  hall  in  the  music  building  devoted  to  gymnastic  pur- 
poses, supplied  with  Indian-clubs,  dumb-bells,  etc.,  etc.  A  very  excel- 
lent reading-room  is  connected  with  the  school,  abundantly  supplied 
with  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  secular  and  religious. 
The  music  department  is  supplied  with  fourteen  piajios,  with  pipe 
organs  and  cabinet  organ. 

Z^ceums,  Etc. — >T\ve;i^  ^^  tovxt  \w\/^T«r3  ^^v^^^  ^^soi&sfi^Admth  the 
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school.  The  oldest  is  the  "  Young  Men's  Debating  Clab  and  Ljxeum,'* 
established  in  1825.  A  scion  of  this  is  the  ^^  Union  Philosophical 
Society,"  formed  in  1832.  The  two  ladies'  societies  were  formed,  as 
they  now  stand,  in  1851.  They  are  named  "Athena"  and  "Pieria." 
Such  a  pleasant  rivalry  has  always  existed  between  them,  that  they 
have  always  been  prosperous  and  thoroughly  active.  "Club"  and 
"Philo"  are  old  familiar  names  to  all  Wilbraham  boys.  Bishops, 
doctors  of  divinity,  clergymen,  lawj'crs,  and  doctors,  by  hundreds,  are 
indebted  to  these  societies,  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school.  The  training  afforded  by  these  societies  has  given 
the  students  a  very  prominent  rank  in  the  higher  institutions  in  elocu- 
tion and  forensics. 

The  programme  of  work  is  essentially  as  follows,  in  both  ladies'  and 
and  gentlemen's  societies:  Declamation  or  select  reading,  debate, 
paper,  critic's  report,  and  miscellaneous  business.  The  exercises  are 
introduced  with  prayer  and  enlivened  with  singing.  Each  society  has 
a  finely  frescoed  and  furnished  hall  in  the  Fisk  Hall  building.  Each 
has  a  cabinet  organ  or  piano.  Their  rooms  are  furnished  with  paint- 
ings, and  each  has  a  fine  library. 

Expenses  to  Students. — The  catalogue  says,  "Necessary  school 
expenses  need  not  exceed  $200  per  year."  Some  of  the  items  are 
as  follows :  Board,  per  week,  $3.25  ;  less  than  a  term,  $3.75  ;  steam, 
per  week,  fifty  cents ;  room-rent,  $2,  ftont,  $3 ;  tuition,  in  common 
English,  as  a  basis,  $6  ;  church  sittings,  etc.,  $2 ;  library,  fifty  cents ; 
washing,  per  dozen,  sixty-two  cents. 

For  natural  science,  languages,  higher  mathematics,  elocution,  music, 
business  studies,  and  art,  the  tuition  is  extra,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
Facilities  for  spending  money  outside  are  very  few. 

Work  Accomplished, — ^The  average  number  of  students,  per  term, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  is  at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
The  largest  number  during  any  single  term  has  been  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight.  The  whole  number  of  difi<erent  persons  who  have 
attended  the  Academy  since  its  foundation  is  seventeen  thousand.  Up 
to  1863,  about  five  hundred  graduates  had  entered  College,  and  by 
careful  computation  we  may  add  to  that  number  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more.  Allowing  that  of  those  who  graduate  here,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  do  not  enter  College,  the  Academy  has  probably 
graduated  f^om  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  young  men  ;  and  as  the 
ladies  average  in  number  about  one-half,  there  have  graduated  from 
the  school  about  five  hundred  ladies.  The  number  of  ladies  is  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  in  attendance. 

Oovemment. — The  guardianship  and  geixeiaX  xoaxidi^^'ai^x^  ^1  "^^ 
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school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  about  thirtj 
members.  This  body  elects  its  own  members,  and  its  office  is  for  life 
It  meets  yearly ;  bat  for  cases  of  emergency,  it  chooses  a  prodential 
committee  or  local  board  to  act  with  fall  powers,  in  the  interim  of  the 
3'early  sessions.  This  board  is  composed  of  men  who  reside  either  in 
Springfield  or  Wilbraham,  or  some  place  easy  of  access. 

To  watch  over  its  present  edacational  growth  and  advancement,  a 
visiting  board  is  appointed  by  the  patronizing  Conferences,  the  New 
England  and  New  York  East.  The  committees  for  term  examinations 
are  usually  chosen  by  the  teachers. 

Teachers. — This  school  has  had  nine  principals  since  its  reopening 
in  Willbraham, — 

Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  .  1825-31  Rev.  Charles  Adams,  D.  D., .  1841-45 
Rev.  W.  McK.  Bangs,  A.M., .  1831-32  Rev.  Robt  Allyn,  A.  M.,  .  1845-48 
Rev.  John  Foster,  A.M.,  .  1832-34  Rev.  Miner  Raymond,  D.D.,  1848-64 
Rev.  David  Fatten,  D.D.,  .  1884-41  Rev.  Edward  Cooke,  D.  D.,  .  1864-74 
Rev.  NathU  Follows,  A.  M.. 1874-76 

History. — There  are  many  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  thif 
Academ}'.  It  was  located  here  through  the  direct  labors  of  Rev.  Cal- 
vin Brewer  and  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Merrill,  and  the  former,  the  last  of  the 
original  trustees,  died  a  few  months  since,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  board  for  fifty-two  years.  The  school  opened  with  eight  scholars. 
Its  smallest  term  was  thirty-five ;  its  largest,  three  handred  and  fifty- 
eight.  It  is  the  oldest  Methodist  institution  in  America.  At  least 
one-third  of  its  students  have  been  of  other  denominations. 

This  Academy  had  control  of  the  "Zion's  Herald**  for  a  few  years 
after  1827.  The  school  was  meant  to  give  special  aid  to  stadents  for 
the  ministry.  This  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac  among  the  early  course  of  studies.  A  minister  of  the  New 
England  Conference  may  send  one  child  to  the  school  free  of  tuition. 

The  Academy  has  lost  several  times  by  severe  fires.  In  1856,  & 
large  boarding-house.  In  1857,  another,  two  hundred  and  thirty  by 
thirty-eight  feet,  was  destroyed  a  few  weeks  after  its  occupation.  The 
Academy  lost,  in  1874,  a  very  large  barn,  with  all  the  live-stock.  The 
present  brick  boarding-house  was  furnished  in  1861.  It  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  by  forty  feet,  with  an  L  one  hundred  by  forty  feet 

The  students  of  the  Academy  enter  College  mostly  at  Middlctown, 
Yale,  and  Amherst,  and  take  excellent  rank.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note,  that  although  seventeen  thousand  students  have  attended  the 
Academy,  only  a  very  few  have  died  here.  No  epidemic  has  ever  pre- 
vailed, nor  has  the  school  ever  been  dismissed  thioogh  sickness  or 
panic. 
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HISTORY. 

Worcester  Academy  was  originally  chartered  as  the  Worcester 
Manual  Labor  High  School.  It  was  the  original  design  of  the  founders 
to  afford  opportunity  for  manual  labor,  by  which  students  should  assist 
themselves  in  obtaining  an  education.  No  other  opportunity,  how- 
ever, was  ever  afforded  than  what  the.  institution  farm,  rented  to  the 
steward,  and  the  farms  and  workshops  of  the  town  furnished. 

Many  of  the  students  obtained  work,  and  earned  money,  while  at 
school,  as  in  nearly  all  New  England  Academics.  Beyond  this,  the 
manual  labor  department  was  only  a  name,  and  in  1848,  by  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  corporate  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to 
"The  Trustees  of  Worcester  Academy." 

Buildings  and  Chounds. — The  buildings,  though  not  finished  with 
the  elegance  of  some  of  the  more  recent  school  buildings,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  student.  They  are 
of  brick,  and  consist  of  a  central  or  main  edifice,  flanked  by  two 
wings ;  the  north  wing  forming  a  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
south  wing,  a  dormitory  for  the  ladies.  These  wings,  which  retreat 
sufficiently  to  leave  a  front  projection  of  the  main  building,  extend 
beyond  its  rear  wall,  and  with  it  make  the  three  sides  of  an  incomplete 
quadrangle.  The  main  building  is  surmounted  with  eight  towers,  and 
the  wings  with  two  each ;  and  from  whatever  side  it  be  viewed,  exter- 
nally, the  pile  is  a  model  of  symmetry  and  grace  in  its  architectural 
design.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  buildings  are  equally  admir- 
able for  their  convenience  and  attractiveness.  All  the  public  rooms, 
including  chapel,  recitation-rooms,  parlor,  library,  reading-room,  and 
dining-hall,  are  in  the  main  building.  Access  to  these  is  by  means 
of  passages  and  halls  which  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  buildings 
on  three  floors,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  exposure  to  the  weather 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  by  choice  of  the  student,  a  consid- 
eration especially  important  for  young  ladies.  The  city  water  sup- 
plies the  building  throughout.  Bath-rooms  are  on  the  lower  floor. 
The  teachers  live  in  the  Academy,  the  principal  having  apartments  in 
the  main  building. 

Thegronnde  owned  by  the  Academy  ongvuoXV^  eom^ra.^^^^  «ksck^> 
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situated  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town.  In  1869,  the  propert; 
formerly  owned  by  the  Ladies'  Collegiate  Institute,  which,  a  few  year 
before,  had  failed,  and  ceased  to  exist,  was  purchased  by  the  Academ; 
for  $40,000.  The  new  property  consisted  of  four  acres  of  land,  on  th 
summit  of  Union  Ilill,  within  the  city  limits,  with  extensive  building 
for  academic  and  dormitory  purposes.  Extensive  improvements  hav 
been  made  in  the  buildings.  The  Academy  is  now  entirely  free  froB 
debt,  with  a  property  in  real  estate  valued  at  at  least  $100,000. 

Its  funds  have  been  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  benefaction) 
of  individual  contributors,  and  from  the  judicious  management  of  tin 
treasurer  of  its  board  of  trust.  In  the  year  1845,  a  grant  of  a  hal 
township  of  land,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  was  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature  of  Massachusetts. 

Means  of  Support. — The  institution  depends  upon  the  income  of  iU 
productive  funds  and  tuition  for  support.  An  effort  is  at  present 
making  among  its  friends  to  increase  the  former  by  the  contribution  oi 
a  centennial  memorial  fund. 

Libraries,  Apparatus,  Etc, — ^feach  department  of  study  has  facilities 
of  its  own,  in  the  way  of  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  his  course.  All  the  advantages  that  the  city  affords,  and  thej 
are  many,  in  libraries,  museums,  workshops,  etc.,  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 

The  Reading-room  Association  furnishes  to  its  members  a  large 
variety  of  the  current  literature,  including  daily  and  weekly  secular 
papers,  magazines,  an,d  religious  periodicals. 

The  Legomathenian  Society  is  a  vigorous  organization,  whose  Wa- 
tery is  identified  with  that  of  the  school.  Its  members  engage  weekly 
in  literary  exercises,  consisting  of  discussions,  debates,  declamations, 
readings,  etc.  The  society  occupies  a  room  exclusively  devoted  to  its 
use,  and  owns  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes. 

There  is  a  library  belonging  to  the  school,  to  which  students  have 
free  access. 

The  gentlemen  have  a  fine  ball-ground,  and  the  ladies  have  croquet 
sets  and  ground  for  out-door  recreation.  The  gymnasium  is  supplied 
with  the  best  appliances  for  gymnastic  exercise,  including  a  bowling 
alley,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  ladders,  swings,  etc.  In  this, 
during  inclement  weather,  the  gentlemen  are  required  to  practise  daUy, 
under  a  competent  instructor. 

Courses  of  Study, — These  are  a  Classical  Course,  a  Scientific  Course, 
and  an  Academic  Course,  the  latter  being  a  modification  of  the  other 
two.  They  are  open  to  both  sexes.  The  classical  course  embraces 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  with  history,  ge<^raphy,  and  the 
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mathematics ;  the  scientific  coarse  embraces  English  literature,  read- 
ing, geography,  analysis,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, botany  and  zodlogy,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  book- 
keeping, and  the  mathematics,  with  physics  and  chemistr}%  and  French 
and  German  as  optional  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  studies  of  these  courses,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  exercises  in  elocution,  English  composition,  and  music. 

The  design  of  the  school  is  to  take  the  initiatory  in  the  discipline  of 
the  classics  and  sciences, — to  begin  rather  than  to  complete  the  stu- 
dent*8  course  of  study.  The  Academy  adheres  to  one  purpose,  that  of 
offering  to  students  of  both  sexes  the  very  best  facilities  for  beginning 
and  pursuing  their  classical  and  scientific  studies  to  the  limit  of  their 
time  and  means,  or  to  the  end  of  its  curriculum.  This  it  does  in  the 
expectation  that  the  animus  of  the  school  will  stimulate  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  not  already  conceived  the  thought,  to  attempt 
a  more  liberal  course  of  study  than  the  Academy  can  furnish. 

Expenses  to  Students. — The  school  year  of  forty  weeks  is  divided 
into  three  terms,  two  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  and  one  of  fourteen. 
The  price  of  tuition  for  the  year  is  848 ;  of  board  for  the  week  $3 ;  of 
furnished  rooms  ftom  $7.50  to  $30.  Other  expenses  are  moderate,  and 
no  extra  charges  are  made  for  tuition  or  school  expenses,  so  that  with 
students  of  economical  habits,  the  cost  of  a  year's  study,  aside  from 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses,  need  not  exceed  $250.  A  number  of 
foundations,  called  scholarships,  yielding  about  $70  a  year,  furnish 
aid  to  worthy  students  who  attain  a  prescribed  rank  in  study,  after  six 
weeks'  connection  with  the  school. 

Teajcliers, — ^The  school  opened  with  about  thirty  scholars,  under  the 
instruction  of  Silas  Bailey,  just  graduated  at  Brown  University.  In 
1836,  the  number  of  the  pupils  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of 
whom  only  eighteen  were  from  Worcester.  Mr.  Bailey  was  succeeded 
in  1838  by  Samuel  S.  Greene,  subsequently  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Brown  University,  and  an  active  trustee  of  the  Academy.  Mr. 
Greene  was  followed  in  1840  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wheeler,  who  was  princi- 
pal for  ten  years.  The  school  reached  its  highest  usefulness  under 
the  scholarly  instruction  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Mr.  Wheeler. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Burnett,  an  able  and  efficient  teacher,  succeeded  Mr.  Wheeler 
in  1850.  Mr.  Eli  Thayer  of  Worcester  became  principal  of  the  school 
in  1852,  and  purchased  the  property  in  1853.  After  his  purchase,  his 
connection  with  the  school  as  a  teacher  ceased.  With  the  change  in 
the  location  of  the  school,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  a  frequent 
change  in  teachers  commenced,  and  the  public  interest  in  the  school 

decdined.     In  1866,  Mr.  Albert  P.  Marble  became  principal  of  the 
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school,  which  relation  he  sustained  with  distinguished  saccess.  ] 
1869,  the  academy  was  transferred  to  the  new  buildings,  and,  froi 
its  reopening,  has  had  a  good  degree  of  success.  Under  its  presei 
principal,  Mr.  Nathan  Leavenworth,  it  has  an  attendance  of  65  popil 

Oo'oemment.'^The  general  management  of  the  Academy  is  intrustc 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  at  present  numbering  twenty-five  person 
These  invest  with  plenipotentiary  powers  an  executive  committee  i 
five,  chosen  annually  from  their  number,  to  come  into  more  immed 
ate  relations  with  the  school,  and  to  represent  the  larger  body  in  a 
official  capacity.  The  internal  administration  of  the  school  rests  wit 
the  principal,  aided  by  his  associate  teachers. 

The  friends  of  the  Academy  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value  ( 
the  service  rendered  to  it  by  Hon.  Isaac  Davis.  ,  From  the  time  i 
became  a  chartered  institution  until  the  year  1874,  a  period  of  foil 
years,  he  was  president  of  the  trustees.  Nearly  all  the  time  he  wa 
its  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  He  contril 
uted  liberally  for  its  foundation.  He  contributed  money  in  large  sum 
and  in  small  shms  to  carry  it  forward.  Though  sometimes  misunder 
stood  and  misrepresented,  he  remained  faithfhl  to  his  trust.  Durinj 
the  darkest  period  of  its  history,  when  financial  ruin  threatened  it,  be, 
by  his  wise  and  prudent  administration  of  its  afikirs,  not  only  saved 
it,  but  prepared  the  way  for  its  later  prosperity.  Less  than  612,000 
had  been  contributed  by  individuals  to  the  school  prior  to  1870,  aod 
yet,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Davis  could  report  $35,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  Through  his  management,  there  never  was  a  day  in  the 
history  of  the  school  when  its  property  was  less  than  the  day  before. 
It  is  to  this  property,  largely  contributed  by  himself,  that  he  has 
added  within  a  few  years,  nearly  as  much  more. 

In  the  year  1874,  Mr.  Davis  insisted  that  he  should  be  excoeed 
from  serving  the  Academy  longer  as  president  of  its  trustees,  and  in 
view  of  his  advanced  age,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Mr.  J.  H 
Walker  of  Worcester  had  already  by  his  liberality  to  the  school 
indicated  that  this  position  should  be  transferred  to  him.  He  was 
accordingly,  made  president,  and  still  holds  the  position.  To  him 
also,  the  prosperity  of  the  school  has  been  a  matter  of  generous  inter 
est.  Besides  his  contributions  to  its  permanent  fhnds,  he  has  addcc 
to  the  annual  income  of  the  school,  from  his  own  purse,  such  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  thousands  of  dollars,  as  the  higher  nsefhlness  ol 
the  school  seemed  to  demand.  He  has  also  given  a  large  amount,  d 
time  and  attendance  to  its  material  and  educational  interests,  bringiog 
to  both  large  experience  and  far-reaching  practical  wisdom. 
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*'  Williston  Seminary  had  its  beginiuDgs  in  the  consecration,  in  18329 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Williston  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  The  specific  object  of  his  charities  was  not 
determined  until  after  years  of  deliberation  and  counsel.  It  was  a 
favorite  plan  of  the  first  principal  to  have  his  pupils  study  in  a  school- 
room  under  his  direction.  When  he  was  Airnishing  the  first  building, 
Mr.  Williston  said  to  Mr.  Wright,  *  If  you  think  we  shall  ever  have  a 
hundred  pupils  here,  I  will  place  a  hundred  chairs  in  the  school-room.' 
Mr.  Wright  thought  he  would  risk  it.  Ninety  pupils  appeared  during 
the  first  term,  and  the  school-room  soon  proved  too  small.  There  was 
then  one  building  (two  stories)  of  wood,  with  dormitories  for  sixty, 
besides  the  boarding-house.  In  1844  a  second  building,  of  brick 
(three  stories),  the  present  middle  hall,  was  erected.  The  dormitories 
must  then  have  accommodated  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  wooden 
building  was  burned  in  March,  1857.  It  was  at  once  replaced  by  a 
brick  building,  the  present  south  hall  (three  stories  -  high) ,  which, 
besides  recitation-rooms,  has  dormitories  for  forty-eight.  The  gym- 
nasium  (two  stories)  was  erected  in  18G4.  North  hall  was  built  in 
1866  (four  .stories  high).  This  contains  only  one  recitation-room, 
and  increases  the  dormitory  accommodations  to  two  hundred  and 
fifteen.    The  astronomical  observatory  was  erected  in  1872." 

Samuel  Williston,  the  founder,  was  born  June  17,  1705,  and  died 
July  17,  1874.  "He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Payson  Williston,  who 
settled  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Easthampton,  in 
1789.  He  is  said  to  have  inherited  his  mother's  disposition  and  traits, 
—patient  perseverence,  painstaking  application  to  business,  and  thrifty 
husbandry.  He  was  designed  of  his  father  for  the  ministry,  and  he 
began  his  preparation  at  the  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  But  his 
eyes  failed,  and  the  plan  of  his  life  was  changed,  he  becoming  in  turn 
clerk,  agriculturist,  and  manufacturer,  especially  of  buttons,  in  which 
he  eventually  gave  emplo^^ment  to  one  thousand  families  scattered 
through  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

"Mr.  Williston  became  very  rich,  chiefly  by  careful  savings  of 
small  profits.  He  bestowed  his  wealth  with  liberal  hand,  and  has  laid 
the  present  generation,  and  those  that  shall  succeed,  under  lasting 
obligation  to  him.  It  is  estimated  that  his  benefactions  during  life- 
time amounted  to  $1,000,000,  and  in  his  will  he  has  made  provision 
for  the  distribution  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  more.  He  gave  from' 
principle  and  not  from  impulse.  Consequently  he  always  weighed 
well  the  merits  of  the  object  presented  for  \i\a  a\d.  \I\i«ii\i^  ^\itw^^ 
Jie  gave  weU.    He  gave  largely  to  Amherst  CoW^gia^  wA  \Xi\SL%  ^w^ 
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tbe  College  to  mankind,  and  by  his  example  and  personal  Bolicltati 
stimulated  others  to  give.  He  saw  the  population  of  his  native  to* 
increase  from  five  hundred  to  four  thousand,  with  a  valaatioo  of  t 
and  a  half  millions,  and  a  manufacturing  capital  aggregating  8 1^50 
000 ;  and  all  this  chiefly  due  to  enterprises  originated  by  himself. 

*'  Mr.  Williston  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1822,  to  Emily  Grai; 
of  Williamsburg,  and  it  was  through  her  enterprise  that  his  attenti 
was  first  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  which  laid  t 
foundation  of  his  fortune." 

Endowment  and  Tuition. — The  present  endowment  of  Willist 
Seminary  is  about  $100,000,  and  the  income  from  tuition  and  res 
812,000.  The  future  endowment  will  be,  from  estate  of  the  la 
Samuel  Williston,  on  settlement,  $200,000,  which  immediately  revet 
to  the  school ;  at  decease  of  Mrs.  Williston,  8150,000  more,  whi< 
must  remain  a  permanent  fund.  In  course  of  time,  the  school  is 
receive  $100,000  additional ;  and  Mrs.  Williston  has  given  the  fami] 
homestead,  which  is  valued  at  850,000,  making,  with  the  presei 
endowment,  a  total  of  8G00,000.  The  8200,000  which  immediate) 
reverts  to  the  school  may  be  partly  used  for  buildings  and  apparatoi 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — There  are  three  dormitories,  having  i 
them  the  recitation- rooms ;  a  gymnasium,  and  an  astronomical  obsem 
tory  ;  all  these  are  of  brick.  The  school  also  owns  a  boarding-hooM 
the  principal's  and  the  janitor's  houses,  all  of  wood.  The  groond 
occupied  by  these  buildings  contain  about  four  acres ;  the  Willisto 
homestead  about  thirteen  acres. 

Course  of  Study. — There  are  two  courses  of  study,  a  classical,  ftii 
nishing  preparation  for  College,  and  a  scientific,  fUrnishing  preparatia 
for  technical  schools,  or  graduating  those  who  do  not  study  farthei 
Diplomas  are  given  in  each  of  these  courses.  The  courses  are  pai 
allel,  and  for  three  years. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  founder  of  the  school  to  make,  not  a  Collesi 
Dor  a  professional  school,  but  a  secondary  institution  of  a  far  hj^er  ora< 
than  any  now  existing.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  to  be  divided  inl 
distinct.  ))rofessorships.  To  the  charge  of  these  are  to  be  appointed  men  ( 
eminent  tiilent,  scholarship  and  culture, — men  who  by  expenenco  are  adepi 
in  teaching,  and  who  will  devoto  themselves  exclusively  to  the  interests  < 
the  Seminary.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  is  to  be  stcfficioi 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  instruction,  and  they  are  to  receive  sac 
compensation  and  to  have  such  hours  of  labor  that  they  can  perfect  then 
selves  in  th»;ir  departments  and  pursue  their  researches  beyond  the  mer 
necessities  of  the  class-room. 

The  classical  department  will  afford  the  most  complete  and  thoron^l 
preparation  for  the  best  Colleges,  and  also  furnish  a  good  training  for  thosi 
who  contemplate  going  at  once  from  the  secondary  school  to  professional 
study.  Students  ot  VXi^i'EAi^W^Vv  tVwaa  VAWsg  %i«(A\d  foundatioQ  of  calton 
in  a  thorough  maaVA^v^  ol  \)tk!^  Qo\si\siQ\i'^\i^ci^\stdacki^^^  "V^^^^s^  \fSMtS& 
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department  youn^^  men  are  to  be  instmcted  in  all  the  branches  of  science, 
literature  and  philosophy  of  a  College  course,  and  also  in  business  forms 
and  methods,  m  drawing  and  designing,  and  in  architecture.  Those  who 
desire  it  will  be  tau^t  in  the  most  accomplished  manner  the  French  and 
German  languages.  This  instruction  will  embrace  not  only  the  literature 
of  those  tongues,  but  the  art  and  practice  of  conversation  in  them. 

Libraries^  Apparatu8j  Etc. — ^The  seminary  library  contains  fifteen 
hundred  volumes ;  the  society  libraries,  fifteen  hundred  volumes.  The 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets  contain  about  five  thousand 
specimens ;  the  herbariums,  about  two  thousand.  The  chemical  labor- 
atory furnishes  abundant  means  for  independent  work,  while  the 
philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete  and  new,  costing  $5,000. 
The  instruments  for  surveying  and  engineering  are  also  complete. 
The  department  of  physiology  and  anatomy  is  furnished  with  manikin,. 
skeleton,  and  with  prepared  specimens  of  human  and  comparative 
anatomy.  The  observatory  has  telescope  and  fixtures  costing  over 
$1,000.  The  gymnasium  is  fhlly  equipped,  and  exercise  is  required ;. 
the  building  and  fixtures  cost  $10,000.  The  art-room  is  fhrnished 
with  models  and  drawings;  instruction  is  given  in  freehand  and. 
mechanical  drawing. 

Lyceums^  Etc. — There  are  two  literary  societies,  one  in  each  depart- 
ment, with  furnished  rooms,  libraries,  etc. ;  both  are  well  sustained, 
and  fruitful  of  good.  An  alumni  association  was  formed  in  18G7 ;  its 
oflScers  are  president,  secretary  and  executive  committee. 

Eixpetises  to  Students. — Tuition  is  $63  per  annum ;  tuition  is  free  to 
indigent  students.  Room-rents  vary  from  $15  to  $60  per  annum. 
In  town,  rents  vary  from  $1  to  $3  per  week.  Board  varies  from  $3.50' 
to  $7  per  week. 

Work  Accomplished  by  the  Schjool. — "  The  Seminary  opened  with  a 
male  and  female  department.  The  latter  was  suspended  in  1864. 
The  largest  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  during  any  year  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the  smallest,  forty-four.  There  were 
fifty-four  names  of  ladles  in  the  catalogue  of  1864.  The  first  cata^ 
logne  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  names,  male  and  female, — 
two-thirds  of  these  are  in  the  English  course.  The  total  rose  rapidly 
until,  in  1846,  it  stood  at  five  hundred  and  forty-two.  After  that  it 
dedined,  and  the  yearly  average  stood  between  three  hundred  and 
fonr  hundred  until  the  discontinuance  of  the  ladies'  department.  The 
average  term  attendance  since  the  war  has  stood  at  175. 

**  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  Seminary's  existence,  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  from  New  England,  sixty  per  cent,  from 
Hampshire  County,  and  thirty  per  cent,  from  Easthampton.  As  High 
Schools  were  established  in  the  neighboring  lo^ti&)\}bL\&V^^'^^^^'c^^2^ 
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fbll  off,  and  the  growth  of  South  Hadley  Seminarj  affected  the  ouml 
of  ladies.  During  the  second  five  years  the  percentage  from  N 
England  had  dropped  to  ninety,  and  the  percentage  from  Ilampsh 
County  to  thirty-three.  For  the  next  ten  years  the  percentage  : 
New  England  stood  at  eighty-five,  and  the  Hampshire  County  p 
centage  continued  at  thirty-three.  With  the  increased  cost  of  boi 
and  the  continued  development  of  home  schools,  these  pcrcenta< 
continued  to  decline  until,  at  the  present  time,  the  attendance  fn 
New  England  is  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  from  Hampshire  Countj 
ten  per  cent. — half  of  the  latter  from  Easthampton.  This  indicai 
that  the  Seminary  began  as  a  local  school,  and  served  the  purpose 
a  High  School  for  many  neighboring  towns.  It  has  ceased  to  be  lo4 
and  has  become  national." 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  school 
'date  is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-three, — males,  four  the 
•sand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  females,  ten  hundred  and  sevent 
'  seven.  The  whole  number  reckoned  alumni  is  one  thousand  one  ha 
'dred  and  seventeen.  The  number  who  have  graduated  at  Collies 
five  hundred  and  twelve ;  at  professional  and  scientific  schools,  wi 
are  not  college  graduates,  is  eighty-eight;  at  present  in  College  m 
scientific  schools,  eighty-eight.  The  average  number  of  gradoat 
per  annum  is  about  forty ;  of  these  twenty  to  thirty  are  in  the  claa 
•cal  department. 

Of  graduates  and  others  there  are  in  the  ministry,  or  in  prepar 
tion,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  in  law,  one  hundred  and  sevent 
four ;  in  medicine,  eighty ;  in  teaching,  eighty-nine ;  in  conduct  < 
newspapers,  twenty  ;  in  engineering,  twenty-five.  The  total  repofiU 
in  the  professions  and  learned  avocations  is  five  hundred  and  thirt 
seven;  of  authors  reported  there  are  twenty-four;  forty  are  reporti 
.  as  eminent  in  political  life ;  and  in  the  army  record  three  hundred  ai 
•  eighty-six,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty  are  non-commissloiM 
officers  and  privates,  nine  are  generals,  sixteen  colonels,  etc. 

Government. — The  government  of   the  institution  consists  of 
board  of  trust  numbering  fourteen, — half  of  them  clergymen,  the  ra 
lawyers,  teachers  or  business  men. 

Teachers, — The  Seminary  has  had  four  principals :  Lnther  Wri^ 

M.  A.,  from  1841  to  1849  ;  Josiah  Clark,  M.  A.,  iVom  1850  to  1868 

Marshall  Henshaw,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  from  1864  to  1875 ;  the  fn^sen 

[principal  is  Rev.  James  Whlton,  Ph.  D.    The  total  faculty  at  presefl 

inumbers  nine. 


HITCHCOCK  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BRIMFIELD. 


HISTORY. 

CompUed  from  Sketch  by  Rer.  Charles  M.  IItde,  D.  D.,  and  items  by  E.  W.  Nobwood» 

A.  M.,  Principal. 

Samnel  Austin  Hitchcock,  the  founder  of  this  school,  was  born  in 
Brimfield,  January  9,  1794.  He  was  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
lad,  and  early  in  life  supported  himself  by  his  own  efforts.  His  neces- 
sities prevented  his  enjoying  the  privileges  of  any  higher  education 
than  such  as  ihe  Common  Schools  of  the  town  afforded.  It  was  a 
deprivation  that  he  keenly  felt,  as  he  saw  one  and  another  of  his 
youthful  companions  enrolling  themselves  among  the  students  of 
lionson  Academy,  and  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  special  sympathy 
which  he  afterwards  cherished  for  young  men  debarred  by  poverty 
fix>m  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  others  could  afford. 

By  industry  and  great  fhigality  he  was  able  to  add  something,  year 
by  year,  to  the  $50  he  deposited  of  the  proceeds  of  his  first  year's 
labor  away  fh>m  home.  In  1820  he  went  to  Boston  and  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  Matthias  Armsby  and  Thatcher  Tucker  for  the 
sale  of  manufactured  goods.  After  various  changes,  the  well-known 
boose  of  Gardner  Brewer  &  Co.  grew  out  of  this  original  dry-goods 
commission  house. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  succeeded  in  amassing  a  large  property,  which  was 
widely  distributed  in  furtherance  of  Christian  charities.  He  gave,  in 
small  sums,  a  large  amount,  but  in  addition  to  this  constant  giving, 
his  bequests  to  public  institutions  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
$650,000. 

The  founder  of  Hitchcock  Free  High  School  proposed  to  the  ''  citi- 
zens^ of  the  town  of  Brimfield  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  free  Grammar  School  in  the  town  of 
Brimfield,  the  income  of  which  fund  should  be  permanently  devoted 
exclusively  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  instruction  in  said  school, 
sabject  to  conditions  and  restrictions  specified,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  sum  of  $4,000  shall  be  raised  by  subscription,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  said  donation.  The  sum  contributed  by  the 
citizens  of  Brimfield  was  $4,862.25,  of  which  amount  Mr.  Hitchcock 
gave  $500  in  addition  to  the  original  endowment.  From  time  to  time 
Mr.  Hitchcock  made  other  additions  to  this  fund  until,  in  1871,  a  gift 
of  $40,000  increased  the  endowments  to  $80,000. 
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The  school  edifice  is  a  tastefal  and  commodious  wooden  building,  of 
two  stories,  with  wings  on  each  side,  and  in  line  with  the  front.  It 
contains  a  room  on  each  floor  in  the  main,  with  two  rooms  leading 
from  these  in  each  Of  the  wings.  The  grounds  contain  one  acre,  and 
are  properly  graded,  tastefully  ornamented  and  neatly  inclosed. 

Course  of  Study. — The  courses  of  study  are  thorough  in  all  depart- 
ments of  English  and  the  classics,  with  the  modem  languages,  music 
and  drawing,  of  which  both  of  the  latter  have  received  a  oonaiderable 
share  of  attention. 

The  library  is  excellent,  containing  twelve  hundred  volomes,  accessi- 
ble to  the  school  for  reference  and  for  reading. 

The  institution  has  a  good  cabinet  of  minerals,  with  models  for  art- 
culture.  It  has  a  good  chemical  laboratory,  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances,  and  some  most  excellent  philosophical  apparatus. 

Lyceum, — The  Hitchcock  Lyceum  holds  weekly  meetings  during 
autumn  and  winter. 

Expenses  to  Students. — ^Tuition  is  free  except  for  instruction  io 
instrumental  music.    Board  is  from  $3.50  to  $-1  per  week. 

Work  AccompUsJied. — The  idea  of  the  founder  of  this  school  was  to 
establish  and  maintain  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  town,  a  school  of 
the  highest  grade  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  laws  of  Massacha- 
setts  regulating  the  Public  School  system  of  the  State,  but  not  required 
by  law  in  communities  having  no  larger  population  than  Brimfield 
now  has. 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  founder  to  make  the  school  of 
such  a  grade  that  young  men  may  be  fitted  for  College  or  for  the 
business  of  life.  The  school  was  never  to  be  converted  into  a 
Primary  School,  but  the  pupils  must  first  have  attained  a  suitable  age 
and  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  such  as  the  trustees  may  desig* 
nate.  The  minimum  age  is  thirteen  years,  with  qualifications  equal  to 
those  required  for  the  highest  grade  of  good  Grammar  Schools. 

Since  1871  the  completion  of  the  regular  course  of  study  has 
entitled  the  scholars  to  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

Government. — The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees,  thirteen  in  number,  four  of  whom  are  non-resi- 
dents  of  Brimfield. 

Teachers. — In  the  summer  term  there  are  four  teachers ;  during  the 
fall  and  winter  five  are  employed.  £.  W.  Norwood,  A.  M.,  is  the 
present  principal. 
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Preliminary  Beport  of  Ohio  Commissioners,  1866 


THE  OOTTHEIL  AT  REUTLINGEN,  WUBTEHBEBa. 

"  The  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  Werner,  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman of  South  Oermany,  to  our  associate,  deserves  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgment.  It  contains  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  experience 
of  a  gentleman  who,  from  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  his  duties  as 
a  preacher  of  the  €k)spel,  has  devoted  a  life  to  the  saving  of  the  neglected 
children  of  society.  Solitary  and  alone  he  has  struck  out  into  the  path 
of  being  Gkxl's  messenger  of  love  to  the  humble  and  forsaken :  unassisted 
by  government  he  has  for  years  labored  incessantly  in  this  great  cause. 
The  views  he  presents  in  this  letter  evince  his  sincere  earnestness  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject. " 

Extract  from  Letter  of  Bev.  Gustav  Werner, 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  Remlin,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Governor  Chase  of  Ohio,  in  1856,  to  report  on  a 
Plan  for  treating  Juvenile  Delinquent  and  Neglected  Children. 

All  my  endeavors  and  performances  rest  upon  a-  fixed  religious  princi- 
ple; I  cannot,  however,  say  positively  whether  mere  humanitarianism 
would  not  have  achieved  the  same  results  as  those  furnished  by  my  sys- 
tem; only  so  much  is  certain,  that  I  owe  everything  yet  accomplished  to 
a  consistent  adherence  to  this  principle;  nor  would  I  ever  trust  theedu- 
cation  of  children,  or  the  supervision  over  the  poor,  to  any  person  of 
whom  I  was  not  convinced  that  he  had  lived  himself  into  this  principle. 
The  one-sided  tendency  of  the  Protestant  church  has  almost  set  aside  this 
principle,  and  rendered  a  truly  sensible  and  beneficial  care  of  the  poor 
nearly  impossible.  We  should  regard  the  poor  confided  to  our  charge  as 
our  own  children  and  brethren,  and  seek  to  secure  their  welfare  equally 
with  our  own. 

In  my  establishments  (there  are  seven  in  number,  in  which  600  persons 
in  part  educate  and  provide  for  others,  and  in  part  are  educated  and  pro- 
▼ioed  for,)  I  strive  to  give  life  to  this  great  principle — the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity—"  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  I  can 
freely  say  that  just  so  far  as  I  succeed  therein,  just  so  far  are  the  results 
really  favorable. 

They  contain  poor,  abandoned  children  taken  up  by  me,  of  all  ages. 
The  adults  that  have  joined  me  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  and  many  of 
them  are  farmers.  They  are  generally  unmarried,  and  belone  to  both 
sexes.  Only  a  few  families  have  attached  themselves  lately.  All  of  them 
came  for  the  purpose  of  practising  true  Christian  philanthropy,  and  to 
labor  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Ck>d.  Most  of  them  refuse  all 
compensation,  their  incentive  bemg  love  for  their  fellow  men.  They 
Teceive  in  the  Institution  all  they  need,  and  in  case  of  sickness  careful 
attention  and  medical  treatment 

The  Institution  first  founded,  the  mother  establishment  called  "God- 
help,**  is  here,  and  its  object  is  to  provide  for  and  educate  poor  children, 
and  to  fit  such  as  show  the  proper  talent  for  it  for  being  proper  instruments 
in  similar  benevolent  efforts  for  the  poor.  In  the  mother-house  we  prac- 
tice agriculture,  and  labor  of  all  kinds,  especially  paper-making  and  em- 
broidery, weaving  of  cotton  goods,  fillet  and  crotchet  work  in  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk.    A  traveling  agent  provides  for  the  selling  of  these  arti- 
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cles,  and  a  ^ntleman  of  eood  mercantile  education  regulates  and  super- 
intends our  industrial  proauctions. 

A  mechanical  work-shop  is  being  erected,  so  that  the  more  able  bojs 
who  are  educated  at  the  Institution  may  perfect  themselves  in  mechanic^; 
others  are  educated  to  be  teachers.  Especially  do  we  desire  to  fit  the 
more  intelligent  girls  for  teachei's  and  supervisors  in  the  branch  establish- 
ments, so  that  they  need  not  remain  in  the  Institution  beyond  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age.  and  may  be  employed  at  any  time  as  missionaries 
among  the  poor.  I  find  it  particularly  commendable  and  useful  to  employ 
females  in  the  education  and  instruction  of  younger  childroiL 

The  Catholic  church  draws  women  much  more  extensively  than  we  do 
into  her  service :  we  must  act  upon  her  examule  in  the  matter.  Many  ;^oung 
women  have  joined  my  establishments,  ana  they  labor  with  great  willing- 
ness and  the  evident  blessing  of  God  in  the  cause  of  the  children.  For 
primary  instruction,  and  especially  where  instruction  is  to  be  imparted  by 
intuition,  women  are  always  better  than  men.  They  awake  and  form  tiie 
mind  of  the  child,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  If  at  all 
possible,  I  advise  you  to  employ  women  for  the  primary  branches  of  your 
schools ;  this,  I  fear,  will  be  more  difficult  in  America  than  it  is  here. 

I  would  also  recommend  to  you  that,  if  you  have  to  provide  Instita- 
tions  for  poor  children,  to  introduce  among  them  some  useful  and  proper 
branch  of  industry.  Labor  teaches  them  order,  faithfulness,  and  eneigy, 
and  guards  them  against  many  improprieties. 

In  religion  I  teach  them  the  simplest  principles  of  Christianity;  the 
commandment  of  love — all— even  children,  easily  comprehend.  Subtile 
religious  tenets  and  affected  pietism  I  keep  from  them,  nor  will  I  try  to 
indoctrinate  them  myself  with  religious  feelings;  I  prefer  to  let  these  rise 
in  their  hearts  of  tlieir  own  accord.  In  fact,  I  seek  to  afford  to  them  in  the 
formation  of  character  the  greatest  possible  liberty:  for  I  wish  to  see  them 
faithful  and  true.  I  try  to  keep  them  from  wickedness  and  degradation, 
and  get  along  with  a  few  very  simple  punishments.  Corporeal  punish- 
ment is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  and  deprivation  of  pleasure  and  food  are 
the  usual  inflictions.  I  inspect,  frequently,  the  testimonials  as  to  their 
habits  of  industry  and  general  behavior,  and,  when  deemed  necessary, 
reprove  them  publicly. 

1  win  many  by  gratifying  them  with  promenades,  and  occasionally  by 
short  journeys.  My  chief  aim  is  to  plant  in  their  hearts  a  love  for  virtue; 
and  this  is  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  it 
gratifies  me  deeply  to  be  able  to  say  that  by  far  the  most  of  our  children 
are  open  to  good  and  noble  impressions,  and  by  keeping  Uiem  from  low 
vices  their  hearts  are  ever  ready  to  receive  religion. 

Instruction  and  labor,  so  that  the  first  retains  its  pre-eminence,  I  use  as 
the  great  means  of  reformation,  and  I  have  found,  after  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  that  their  correct  use  and  combination  always  insures  results 
the  most  favorable. 

We  have  three  schools  in  which  the  common  branches  of  the  schools  of 
WUrtemberg  for  practical  sciences  are  taught.  I  like  to  afford  to  all  these 
children,  especially  those  displaying  good  talents,  an  education  as  good  as 
possible,  just  as  I  would  for  my  own  children.  It  is  the  best  provision 
that  I  can  send  with  them  into  life,  as  they  are  destitute  of  property. 
This  principle  having  become  flesh  and  blood  with  us,  our  children  par- 
take with  us  of  as  much  love  as  they  would  in  a  family.  This, I  re^id 
as  very  important  in  such  Institutions,  because  in  them  they  are  apt  to 
fall  gradually  into  mere  legal  routine,  by  which  the  mind  is  chilledTand 
hypocrisy  generated.  Parental  love  is  like  the  sun,  without  which  plants 
cannot  aevelop  themselves;  nor  can  any  system,  however  good,  supply 
this  parental  affection.  Only  where  persons  are  actuated  DV  a  proper 
feeling  of  love,  can  children  be  made  partakers  of  love,  and  this  love  may 
even  excel  a  parent's  love,  in  the  formation  of  hiunan  character,  if  its 
wisdom  be  combined  with  holiness.  To  sow  the  seed  of  love  in  man,  we 
niust  have  religious  instruction  and  training;  and  this  I  try  to  afford. 

It  is  a  great  leading  idea  of  my  establisliments,  that  they  must  maintafn 
themselves  by  their  own  labor.  I  dislike  to  have  them  aependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  world,  wbleh.  beeel^  «.  lamentable  laxity,  bcrith  in  officeis 
and  CDildieii.    1  'W^aoX  U>  ^«^^<o^  liS^.  V^^  Xk^Xrl  v^nrae^  VBa\.  \msc^^ 
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of  man,  and  this  can  be  done  through  labor,  dictated  and  actuated  by 
love.  We  adults  have  to  exercise  all  our  strength  iind  capacity  to  main- 
tain our  numerous  flock  of  children,  as  a  father  of  a  large  family  has 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  up  his  children  honestly.  Labor 
is,  after  religion,  the  best  educator;  and  hence  we  employ  our  children 
in  many  kinds  of  industry,  such  as  fit  their  capacities;  but  this  is  never 
done  at  the  expense  of  instruction  and  education,  which  ever  occupies, 
with  us,  the  first  rank.  As  Christianity  gives  to  my  establishment  its 
spiritual  tone,  and  influences  the  minds  of  all,  so  does  the  rule  of  con- 
duct, lust  stated,  secure  its  material  welfare,  and  it  also  perfects  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  its  inmates  and  fits  them  for  life. 

I  commenced  with  very  small  means,  and  yet  1  have  succeeded,  in 
twenty  years,  to  found  eight  establishments,  and  all  of  them  are  fumi-shed 
with  means  to  maintain  themselves.  I  admit  1  had  to  go  in  debt,  but 
there  is  every  prospect  for  its  early  payment, — my  assistants  have  felt 
great  anxiety  in  this  matter,  and  it  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  constant 
activity  on  their  part.  All  of  my  establishments  have  three  or  four  Super- 
intendents, who  received  their  training  in  the  mother-house,  and  who  are 
animated  by  an  equally  high  religious  spirit,  and  are  full  of  zeal  in  all  the 
labor  required.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  of  a  ^ood  education  for 
children  is  the  development  of  their  better  moral  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  with  it,  a  love  to  labor  and  to  learn.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difllcult 
tasks  for  teachers  to  accomplish,  and  everything  depends  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teacher  and  instructor.  If  he  sets  a  good  example,  much  will 
be  accomplished.  I  learn  and  labor  with  my  children,  and  I  never  ask 
them  to  do  anytiiing  that  I  would  not  do  myself.  I  frequently  tell  them 
that  in  our  age  it  requires  a  very  good  education,  fine  abilities,  and  a  most 
intelligent  activity,  to  secure  a  livelihood.  I  endeavor  to  instill  into  their 
minds  love  of  coimtry,  a  high  sense  of  honor, — in  short,  everything  to 
make  them  good  and  useful  citizens;  and  most  of  my  children  I  thus  in- 
duce to  take  a  high  aim  in  life,  and  to  preserve  themselves  from  degrad- 
inffactions. 

These,  respected  friend,  are  the  great  pillars  upon  which  rest  my  labors 
in  CMducation  and  reformation.  My  children  spring  generally  from  the 
veiy  poorest  of  our  people, — many  of  them  are  oiphans  or  abandoned 
children.  I  will  cheerfully  afford  you  further  details,  if  you  think  it  will 
aid  your  State  in  its  noble  purpose. 

P.  S. — In  looking  again  over  the  letter  of  your  brother,  I  find  that 
you  also  wish  to  hear  my  views  about  the  proper  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  criminals.  I,  too,  take  up  such  persons,  and  with  some 
who  were  not  too  depraved  and  corrupted,  I  obtamed  ^ood  results.  The 
order,  activity,  and  moral  spirit  which  should  prevail  in  such  establish- 
ments, carries  them  along  and  leaves  but  little  room  for  their  evil  dispo- 
aitidhs.  It  is  best  for  such  institutions  to  be  in  the  country,  and  their 
labor  should  be  agriculture.  For  the  more  wicked,  an  institution  is  neces- 
sary, with  a  severer  discipline  than  is  usual  in  establishments  for  better 
disposed  children,  because  that  liberty  which  must  be  afforded  to  the  bet- 
ter is  generally  abused  by  the  corrupt.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  find- 
ing such  an  institution ;  its  superintendence  requires  persons  of  a  deep 
moral  earnestness  and  true  christian  spirit,  or  else  they  will  tire  in  the 
work  or  tyrannize  over  those  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  I  hope  to  be  able, 
in  due  time,  to  form  persons  suitable  for  such  institutions.  To  find 
the  proper  persons  for  such  establishments  is  more  important  than  all 
else.  Money,  dwellings,  goods,  and  systems  of  labor  can  always  be  found; 
but  seldom,  indeed,  the  spirit  which  knows  how  to  use  and  direct  these 
rightly.  This  spirit  springs  only  from  Christianity.  If  we  can  only  suc- 
cSd  m  properly  forming  our  youth,  then  we  have  found  the  best  roads 
towards  operating  beneficially  on  the  life  of  the  whole  people.  The  main 
lever  in  elevatine  mankind,  is  to  give  to  simple,  practical  Christianity  its 
due  eflftciency.  It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Christians  had  not  yet  found 
out  the  simple  and  wholesome  germ  of  their  creed;  in  it  I  have  found  a 
real  secret  treasure,  and  I  think  that  out  of  it  the  whole  life  of  nations 
will  yet  be  wonderfully  revived.  Of  this  many  encouraging  fruits  in  my 
establishments  and  communities,  bear  witness,  I  mw^t  ^i%t>,  ^o^^^^^x^ 
obtaiB  a  perfect  fruit;  then  wiU  be  the  lime  to  csXIASql^  ^oT\^%^\Ki:f^^\^ 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT.* 

The  importanco  of  some  provision  for  dependent  and  neglected  children 
not  gathered  into  the  county  almshouses,  or  orphan  asylums,  and  not  yet 
drifted  away  into  criminal  courses  which  terminate  in  the  reform-school 
or  houses  of  correction,  had  arrested  the  attention  of  here  and  there 
benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals.  In  18G0  a  commission  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  and  appointed  by  Qovemor  Baldwin,  after  visiting 
the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  (C.  I.  Walker  of  Detroit, 
8.  8.  Cutter  of  Coldwater,  and  F.  H.  Rankin  of  Flint),  recommended 
some  action  by  which  better  provisions  should  be  made  in  the  county 
almshouses,  or  in  private  orphan  asylums,  or  in  a  State  Primary  School 
like  that  of  Monson  in  Massachusetts.  After  much  deliberation  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  in  1870-71,  of  which  C.  D.  Randall  of  Coldwater 
"Was  Chairman,  and  the  most  active  member,  matured  a  plan  for  a  State 
Public  School  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  excluding  such  as 
luul  come  under  the  sentence  of  a  court — ^a  temporary  home  and  school  to 
prepare  them  for  regular  family  life  and  ordinary  school  and  industrial 
training,  into  which  they  should  be  introduced  by  proper  indenture  to 
responsible  heads  of  families  who  should  be  under  authorized  supervision. 

By  an  Aot  of  the  Legislature  of  1871,  and  amended  in  1873,  a  Slate 
Public  School  is  established  at  Coldwater  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  dependent  children  until  homes  can  be  provided  for  them,  or  until 
tfaiey  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  specially  designed  "  for  those  who 
•re  now  maintained  in  the  county  poor-houses,  those  who  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  parents,  or  are  orphans,  or  whose  parents  have  been  con- 
Tictcd  of  crime."  The  sixteenth  section  of  the  original  act  declares  the 
main  object  of  the  institution: 

•*  It  is  declared  to  be  the  object  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  such  children 
only  temporary  homes  until  homes  can  be  procured  for  them  in  families. 
It  ^11  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  control  to  use  all  diligence  to  provide 
suitable  places  in  good  families  for  all  such  pupils  as  have  received  an 
elementary  education ;  and  any  other  pupils  may  be  placed  in  good  fami- 
lies on  condition  that  their  education  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town  or  city  where  they  may  reside.  The  board  of  control 
are  hereby  made  the  legal  guardians  of  all.the  children  who  may  become 
inmates  of  the  school,  with  authority  to  bind  out  any  children  to  a  pur- 


*The  Account  of  this  institation  Ib  taken,  with  slight  modifications,  fh>m  papers  read 
before  the  National  Prison  Association,  by  Hon.  C.  D.  Randall,  Member  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Pablic  School  of  Michigan  for  Dependent  Children,  to 
whom  the  State  is  maUiIy  Uidebted  for  the  oii;anlzation  and  development  of  this  interest- 
ing institution. 
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suit  or  trade  during  miuority,  under  a  contract  insuring  the  child  kind 
and  proper  treatment  and  a  fair  elementary  education." 

BOABD  OF  CONTBOL. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  in  a  board  of  control,  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate  jointly,  each  holding 
office  six  years,  one  going  out  every  two  years.  It  makes  all  rules  and 
regulations,  and  employs  all  officers  and  subordinates,  who  hold  their  inm- 
tions  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  immediate  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  resident  superintendent,  with  ample  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  board,  which  employs  and  discharges  under-officers  on  his 
recommendation. 

The  admissions,  until  the  buildings  have  a  capacity  to  receive  all,  are 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  depend- 
ent children  in  each.  The  superintendents  of  the  poor,  a  board  of  three 
members  in  each  county,  have  charge,  in  their  several  counties,  of  for- 
warding the  children  to  the  school.  These  officers,  on  finding  a  depead- 
ent  child  in  the  county  poor  house  or  out  of  it,  make  a  written  application 
to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  said  county,  certifying  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  child  named  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  and  ask  an  exam- 
ination and  decision  by  the  judge  as  to  the  alleged  dependence.  This 
examination  and  the  decision  is  entered  in  the  journal  of  the  probate  court, 
and  a  copy  of  the  finding  and  order  of  the  judge  accompanies  the  child  to 
the  school.  It  contains  all  the  material  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  con- 
cerning the  child,  and  forms  the  basis  of  his  history,  which  is  kept  up  on 
the  records  of  the  institution. 

While  the  child  is  in  the  school,  it  is  taught  the  common  branches  of  an 
English  education,  and  his  moral  training  has  proper  attention. 

It  is  by  law  the  special  duty  of  the  house  to  find  good  homes  for  the 
children  in  families,  under  a  contract  requiring  good  treatment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  education  in  the  common  school  at  least  three  months 
each  year  during  minority,  and  to  be  taught,  as  a  general  thing,  the  occa- 
pation  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  board  reserving  the  right  to  return 
the  child  to  the  school  whenever,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the  child 
requires  it. 

The  visiting  agency  of  Michigan  combines  both  the  local  and  traveling 
agency  principles.  The  board  has  authority  to  appoint  an  agent  of  the 
school  with  power  to  indenture  children  and  supervise  them  in  their  new 
homes.  The  governor  of  the  State  has  power  to  appoint,  in  each  of  the 
principal  counties,  an  agent  who  is  charged  with  finding  homes  for  and 
supervising  children  after  indenture.  No  child  can  be  indentured  in  any 
county  where  there  is  such  an  tigcnt,  unless  he  approves  of  the  family. 
The  agent  appointed  by  the  governor  works  at  home  In  his  county,  and 
has  tbc  advantage  of  the  traveling  agent,  as  he  Is  better  acquainted  with 
applicants  and  their  tretitment  of  the  children. 

Any  person  having  taken  a  child  by  indenture  may,  by  consent  of  the 
board,  adopt  the  child  as  his  own  by  a  process  of  law  provided  in  the  pro- 
bate court,  by  which  the  child  acquires  the  same  rights  as  though  it  was 
by  birth  the  oflfspring  of  the  person  so  adopting  it 
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In  practice,  these  chlldrea  are  not  hurriedly  placed  out  on  the  first 
application,  whether  the  homo  be  a  good  one  or  not,  just  to  malce  an 
economical  showing  for  the  institution.  The  whole  career  of  the  child, 
from  the  day  the  State  becomes  its  guardian  until  its  majority,  is  watched 
over  as  by  a  loving  parent.  The  suitableness  of  the  family  for  the  child, 
and  of  the  child  for  the  family,  is  carefully  examined  into,  and  certified 
by  reliable  persons,  or  by  the  State  agent  of  the  proper  county. 

LOCATION  A^'D   BUILDINGS. 

This  school  is  located  just  outside  the  city  of  Coldwater,  on  a  farm  of 
forty-one  acres.  The  principal  buildings  consist  of  the  main  structure, 
three  stories  high,  with  two  wings  and  a  projection  in  the  rear,  eight 
cottages,  a  hospital,  and  the  necessary  out-buildings.  The  central  build- 
ing contains  the  residence  of  the  superintendent,  the  ofBces,  the  library, 
and  dormitories  for  employees.  The  east  wing,  two  stories  high,  contains 
the  schoolrooms.  The  west  wing  has  the  chapel,  used  as  a  school-room, 
on  the  first  floor,  and  employees*  dormitories  on  the  second  floor.  The 
basement  under  the  whole  main  building  is  occupied  for  store-rooms, 
laundry,  engine  and  boiler-rooms,  and  under  the  east  wing  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  projection  on  the  rear  in  the  flrst  floor  contains  the  kitchen 
and  dining-rooms.  That  for  the  children  is  50x80  feet,  with  ceilings  15 
feet  high.  All  the  rooms  are  airy,  commodious,  and  very  pleasant.  They 
are  lighted  by  gas,  warmed  by  steam,  and  well  ventilated.  The  eight 
cottages  have  about  80  children  in  each,  presided  over  by  a  lady  cottage- 
manager,  whose  duties  are  very  much  those  of  a  mother  with  a  smaller 
family.  The  capacity  of  the  school  can  be  increased  to  400  or  500  by  the 
addition  of  more  cottages.    There  are  now  five  teachers. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  institution  is  conducted,  as  the  buildings  indicate,  on  the  family- 
cottage  plan,  each  cottage  having  a  separate  family;  and  the  whole  institu- 
tion, including  children  and  employees,  constitutes  one  family,  with  the 
aaperintendent  as  its  head.  The  school  was  opened  in  May,  1874,  with 
five  cottages,  which  number  was,  in  1875,  increased  to  eight.  The  chil- 
dren are  of  a  better  grade  than  it  was  expected  they  would  be,  coming 
from  county  poor-houses,  and  many  of  them  from  vicious  surroundings. 
But  after  they  have  been  in  the  institution  a  short  time  they  lose  the 
depressed  poor-house  look,  and  very  soon,  in  physical  and  mental  capacity, 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  our  district  schools.  They  are  in  the 
care  of  employees  who  have  been  selected  for  their  special  fitness  for  the 
departments  in  which  they  are  severally  engaged,  and  who  acquire  for 
these  children  a  genuine  affection.  Many  of  the  children  have  been 
placed  in  good  homes,  and  all  are  improved  and  fitted  for  good  homes  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  found.  The  facility  for  finding  homes  increases  as 
our  system  is  perfected  and  the  people  learn  how  good  in  character  and 
capacity  the  children  are,  so  many  of  them  being  of  excellent  promise. 
The  experiment  appears  satisfactory,  and  we  have,  to-day,  no  public 
institution  more  popular  with  the  people. 
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BBSULTS  FROH  1874^  TO  1880. 

Since  the  school  was  opened  in  Hay  1874,  776  indigent  and  neglecte 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve  have  been  received  into  tli 
institution,  and  distributed  for  a  time  to  the  several  cottage  homes,  cac 
cottage  being  under  the  special  charge  of  a  benevolent  and  cultivate 
woman.  As  soon  as  in  a  suitable  age  and  condition  to  be  assigned  to 
family,  and  a  suitable  family  can  be  found  by  the  agents  charged  with  th 
duty  of  selection  in  each  county,  379  of  these  children  have  been  remove 
to  families  principally  in  the  agricultural  towns;  and  from  the  reports  c 
the  visiting  agents  are  growing  up  under  proper  domestic  care,  attendioj 
the  public  school  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  engaged  in  labor  suitabl 
to  their  strength  at  other  times.  Nearly  800  remain  in  the  institution  an 
all  who  arc  of  suitable  age  and  strength  find  employment  in  the  health; 
and  varied  occupations  of  the  garden  and  farm  of  71  acres. 

The  annual  cost  per  capita  in  1879  was  $120.00,  on  an  average  numbe 
of  306 — a  small  advance  only  on  the  wretched  system  of  the  county  almi 
house,  and  an  immense  saving  to  the  state  in  rescuing  more  than  96  pe 
cent,  of  such  neglected  children  from  the  waste  and  expense  of  vicious  an 
criminal  lives. 

Mr.  liandall,  in  a  Paper  presented  to  the  department  of  Superintendeno 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  Februrary,  1880,  says: 

1.  After  an  experience  of  six  years  we  find  that  the  general  physical 
moral,  and  mental  condition,  the  behavior,  advancement  in  schools,  etc 
of  these  children  compare  favorablv  with  their  more  fortunate  brother 
and  sisters  in  the  district  schools.  A  few  weeks  in  the  school  cleans  then 
up,  shows  them  what  discipline  is,  that  some  one  cares  for  them,  and  re 
moves  the  poorhouse  look,  and  the  child  appears  as  a  new  creation 
Good  examples,  correcting  and  elevating  influences  from  teachers,  man 
agers,  their  companions,  and  others,  soon  effect  a  great  change  with  th< 
worst.  Such  children  so  improved  find  homes  when  they  never  woul< 
from  the  county  houses,  except  it  be  to  graduate  to  the  houses  of  correc 
tion  or  the  prison.  Here  comes  in  a  great  economic  advantage  to  th 
State,  that  by  sooner  being  placed  in  families  the  sooner  is  the  publl 
relieved  of  their  support 

2.  It  is  found  in  this  State  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  diree 
cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  a  child  for  a  year  in  this  school  and  ii 
the  county  poorhouses.  One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum  i 
what  the  State  provides  for  300  children  in  the  school  on  the  average,  aiM 
it  has  not  on  the  average  cost  that.  Add  to  this  the  100  that  go  out  int 
families  each  year  (last  year  the  net  gain  was  115),  who  have  to  he  clothed 
and  the  cost  is  $00  per  annum  for  the  400  careil  for  during  the  year.  Thi 
is  at  a  less  cost  (as  shown  by  the  official  reports  from  the  counties  to  th 
secretary  of  state)  than  it  is  for  each  child  supported  in  the  coonty  pooi 
house. 

3.  Enough  is  known  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  childra 
who  go  through  the  school  who  will  not  prove  as  cood  in  morals  and  lili 
as  the  average  children  in  the  community.  I  could  not  place  the  loss  ai 
low  as  5  per  cent 

The  prominent  features  of  the  system  are: 
1.  The  radical  separation  of  innocent  from  criminal  chfldren. 
8.  Education  in  a  home  by  the  State,  under  educational  and  moral  ill 
fluences;  this  home  to  be  temporary. 
8.  Restoration  to  family  homes  as  soon  as  children  are  fitted  for  them. 
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INTBODUOTORT  NOTE. 

We  republish  the  following  plea,  by  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of 
whose  educational  activity  we  shall  give  a  memoir  in  our.  next 
number,  on  Compulsory  School  attendance,  because  of  its  having 
suggested  and  shaped  the  legislation  of  several  States,  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  which  we  intend  hereafter  to  review.  "We 
append  a  paper  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  of  the  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  on  the  best  treatment  of  dependent,  destitute, 
and  neglected  children  in  our  large  cities  and  villages^  where  the 
evils  of  non-attendance  at  school  abound.  On  this  class  the  penal- 
ties of  truant  laws  for  non-attendance  at  school  fall  with  merciless 
severity. — Editor. 


In  a  Democratic  Eepublic  like  ours,  where  all  political  power 
resides  in  and  springs  from  the  people ;  where,  to  use  the 
language  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  the  government  is  of  ihe  people^ 
for  Jie  people^  and  by  the  people,^^  no  subject  can  be  presented 
to  the  citizens  for  their  consideration  more  important  than  the 
education  of  the  youth. 

UNIYSBSAL  EDUOATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  FREE  GOVEBNMEin?. 

Intelligence  in  the  rulers  is  essential  to  good  government ; 
with  US  the  rulers  are  the  voters,  hence  the  necessity  of  fitting 
them  by  education  to  rule.  With  intelligent  voters,  our  form 
of  government  is  the  best  yet  devised ;  but  with  ignorant  voters, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst.  An  intelligent  people  seek  freedom, 
and  an  ignorant  one  despotism,  just  as  naturally  and  certainly 
B8  the  needle  points  to  the  magnetic  pole. 

The  founders  of  our  free  institutions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  saw  this,  and  scarcely  had  they  completed  the  log. 
cabins  for  their  families,  when  they  began  the  log  school-house 
for  the  school  and  school-master. 

The  school-house  has  spread,  developed  and  improved  from 
Maine  to  California  equally  with  the  dwelling-house.  It  is  the 
nursery  of  American  citizens. 
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THREE  CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  AMERICAN  LIBBRIT. 

These  three  cardinal  principles  our  forefathers  never  k 
sight  of,  viz.,  a  free  State,  a  free  School,  and  a  free  Chore 
Self-preservation  imposes  upon  our  government  the  duty 
educating  the  people  sufficiently  to  qualify  them  to  exerci 
intelligently  the  right  of  suffrage.  Conscious  of  this,  every  fr 
State  esta\>lished  a  system  of  free  schools. 

So  great  and  beneficent  has  been  their  influence  upon  tl 
people,  that  the  material  prosperity,  intellectual  and  moi 
development,  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  it,  in  ea< 
State,  may  be  relatively  measured  and  calculated  by  the  co 
dition  of  the  free  public  schools. 

WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  National  Government  has  already  set  aside  for  educ 
tioiial  purposes  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  (140,000,000) 
acres  of  public  land ;  and  the  question  of  devoting  to  educatic 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  still  undisposed  of,  isdi 
cussed.  In  the  last  Congress  the  Committee  on  Education  ai 
Labor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  favorably 
bill  for  this  purpose,  and  after  a  careful  debate  and  consider; 
tion,  it  passed  that  body  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  hi 
established  a  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  permanent  part  ( 
the  Government,  with  a  Commissioner  of  Education  at  its  hea 
His  annual  report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructiv 
valuable  and  important  documents  that  issues  from  the  Goveri 
ment  press.  Every  legislator  and  every  s^hod  offio&r  in  tl 
United  States  should  aiiidy  its  contents  and  heed  its  facta. 

MAGNITUDE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  INTEREST. 

(1.) — In  the  Nation. 

TTe  have  in  the  United  States  over  fourteen  and  a  half  mi 
lions  (14,500,000)  of  children  of  the  school  age  ;  we  expend  ai 
nually  for  schools  over  ninety-five  millions  (95,000,000)  of  dollar 
which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  it 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  whole  country,  asretume 
by  the  last  census ;  and  we  employ  two  hundred  and  twentj 
one  thousand  (221,000)  teachers.  This  is  our  standing  armj 
ftnd  those  are  our  raw  recruits.    Their  arms  are  the  pea  am 
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the  slate  pencil ;  their  mnnitions  of  war  the  text-boots  ;  theii 
forts  and  arsenals  the  school-houses  ;  and  the  enemy  they  are 
enlisted  to  conquer,  ignorance  and  bigotry.  Through  the 
munificence  of  the  Government,  the  finest  building  that  spring? 
up  in  every  village  in  our  new  States  and  Territories  is  the 
public  school-house.  Like  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  water 
of  the  earth,  it  is  open  and  free  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

(2.)— /n  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  one  million  and  a  half 
(1,500,000)  school  children,  twenty-eight  thousand  (28,000) 
school  teachers,  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  school-houses,  and 
one  million  (1,000,000)  volumes  of  books  in  the  school  district 
libraries.  The  school  property  of  the  State  is  worth  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  ($27,000,000),  and  we  are  expending 
two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000)  a  year  to  add  to  it  and  improve 
it.  The  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  requires  us  to  raise  an- 
nually one  and  one-quarter  of  a  mill  tax  upon  each  dollar  of 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  for  the  support  of  the  free 
schools.  This  amounts  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
But  so  fully  is  the  value  of  the  schools  appreciated  that  the 
people  voluntarily  tax  themselves  annually  four  times  this 
amount,  making  the  whole  sum  spent  upon  schools  in  this 
State  ten  millions  of  dollars  ($10,000,000)  a  year. 

This  is  called  the  "  Empire  State."  So  long  as  we  continue 
this  liberal  policy  of  education  for  the  whole  people  it  will  re- 
main such. 

The  canal  interest,  the  railroad  interest,  the  manufacturing 
interest,  important  as  they  are  to  material  progress,  are  yet 
small  compared  with  the  education  of  our  milUon  and  a  half 
of  youth. 

(3.)— In  the  City  of  New  Torh. 

The  city  of  New  York  had,  last  year,  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  (230,000)  pupils  in  its  schools.  It  employed 
three  thousand  (3,000)  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  ex- 
pended upon  public  education  three  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($3,300,000.)  The  citizen,  however  humble, 
has  only  to  send  his  child  to  thepubhc  school,  and  Government 
famishes  him,  there  free  of  cost,  an  educational  palace,  warmed 
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BDcl  lighfeil,  the  beet  text-books  and  apparatus  and  the  i 
skillful  teachers. 

Stewart  and  Astor,  with  tbeir  hundred  millioTiH  of  prop 
and  BO  children  in  the  public  schoola,  like  trao-hesrted  Am 
can  citizens,  gladly  pay  the  school  taxes  that  edncate  the  t 
and  daughters  of  thousands  of  poor  laborers  wfao  have 
property  to  be  taxed.  Aided  by  tiie  free  school,  the  grea 
veeJtb  and  the  highest  honors  and  offices  in  this  broad  1 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  sons  of  the  hnmblest  workman. 

TEE  FBOPERTI  SHOULD  EDUOATE  THE  CHILDSEK. 
The  American  doctrine  is,  that  "  the  property  of  the  Sta^  a 
educate  the  children  of  the  Slate."  This  benefits  eqaally  the  i 
and  the  poor.  It  decreases  crime,  reduces  taxes,  improves  lal 
increases  the  value  of  property,  and  elevates  the  whole  « 
munity.  Que  of  the  fii-st  and  decisive  questions  asked  in  se 
ing  a  permanent  location  for  cue's  family  is :  What  are  i 
means  provided  for  education  ?  A  village,  town  or  State,  w 
good  free  schools,  is  the  resort  of  families ;  without  them  it 
the  home  of  criminals. 

In  this  city  it  costs  more  to  snpport  police  and  police  eon 
to  restrain  and  punish  a  few  thousand  criminals,  nearly  all 
whom  became  such  from  want  of  education,  than  to  edam 
our  230,000  children. 

CRIUB  THE  0ON8F.Q0E[rCB  OP  lONOBANCE. 
In  France,  from  1867  to  1S69,  one  half  the  inhabitants  cot 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  this  one-hall  furnished  ninety-fl 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  arrested  for  crime,  and  eighty-sev 
per  cent,  of  those  convicted.  In  other  words,  an  ignorant  p* 
son,  on  the  average,  committed  seven  times  the  number 
crimes  that  one  not  ignorant  did. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  of  oar  own  country  ciilysevi 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  ci 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  eighty  per  <;ent.  of  the  crime  in  tho 
States  is  committed  by  this  small  minority ;  in  other  words, 
person  there  without  education  commits  fifty-three  times  i 
many  crimes  as  one  with  education. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  an  ignorant  person  ooatn! 
on  the  average  seven  times  the  number  of  crimes  that  one  wl 
fan  read  and  write  commits,  and  in  the  whole  United  Stat< 
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the  illiterate  persoB  oommits  ten  times  the  number  of  cximee 
that  the  educated  one  does. 
The  above  facts  are  derived  from  ofBcial  statistics. 

THE  SCHOOL  THS  PBEVENTIVS  OF  ORIMS. 

We  maj  have  supposed  that  it  is  the  churches  rather  than 
the  schools  that  prevent  people  from  becoming  criminals,  but 
the  facts  indicated  by  statistics  collected  bj  government  show 
the  contrary. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  examined  this  question  in  1870.  In 
Upper  Bavaria  there  were  15  churches  and  6^  school-houses  to 
each  one  thousand  buildings,  and  667  crimes  to  each  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Upper  Franconia  the  ratio  was  6 
churches,  7  school-houses  and  4AA  crimes.  In  Lower  Bavaria 
the  ratio  was  10  churches  and  4.J  school-houses  and  870  crimes* 
In  the  Palatinate  the  ratio  was  4  churches,  11  school-houses 
and  only  425  crimes,  or  less  than  one-half.  In  the  Lower  Pala* 
tinate  the  ratio  was  11  churches,  6  school-houses,  and  690 
crimes,  while  in  Lower  Franconia  the  ratio  was  5  churches,  10 
achool-houses,  and  only  384  crimes. 

Tabulated  for  cleai-ness  of  comparison,  it  is  as  follows : 


Per  1,000  Buildings. 


Churches. 


Upper  Bayaria. . 
Upper  FranoonU. 
Lower  Bavaria. . 


Hie  Palatinate 


Lower  Palatinate. 
Lower  Franconia. 


16 
6 

10 


11 


{School 
Housed. 


Per  100,000 
SouU 

Crimes. 


7 
11 

6 
10 


6€r 

444 

870 
425 

690 
884 


In  short,  it  seems  that  crime  decreases  almost  in  the  same 
ratio  that  schools  increase,  while  more  or  less  churches  seem 
in  Bayaria  to  produce  yery  little  effect  upon  it. 

Those  unerring  guides  of  the  statesman — statistics — demon- 
itrate  that  the  most  economical,  effective  and  powerful  pre- 
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Tentive  of  crime  is  the  free  common  schooL     TJniTersal  educi 
tion  tends  to  universal  morality. 

THE  SCHOOL  THE  PREVENTHHE  OP  PATJPEBIBM. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  England,  Scotland,  In 
land,  and  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  indicate  tha 
other  things  being  equal,  pauperism  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  c 
the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  is,  as  educatio: 
increases,  pauperism  decreases,  and  as  education  decreases 
pauperism  increases.   The  same  rule  holds  good  in  our  oountrj 

Taking  tlio  three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinoi 
for  illustratiou,  we  find  that  of  the  illiterate  persons  one  in  ten  i 
a  pauper;  vrhile  of  the  rest  of  the  population  only  one  in  thre 
hundred  is  a  pauper.  In  other  words,  a  given  number  of  pet 
sons  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  furnish  on  the  a^eraig* 
thirtij  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  same  persons  would  i 
required  to  get  such  an  education  as  our  free  public  school 
afford.  Add  to  this  that  they  furnish  also  ten  times  the  numbe 
of  criminals^  and  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Goyemmeni 
as  the  proUctor  of  society,  to  enforce  general  education  i 
clear,  for  it  is  the  plain  obligation  of  Government  io  protec 
society  against  pauperism  and  crime. 

EDUCATION,  THEN,  SHOULD  BE  OOMPULSOBT. 

Government  should  prevent  both  crime  and  pauperism  bj 
extirpating  the  cause  of  each,  to  wit,  ignorance.  An  educatec 
citizen  is  of  more  value  to  himself,  to  society,  and  to  the  coan< 
try  than  an  ignorant  one. 

An  examination  covering  prominent  points  or  centres  oi 
labor  in  twenty  States,  made  three  years  ago,  developed  the 
fact  that  even  such  education  as  our  free  common  schooh 
afford,  adds  on  the  average  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  citizen ;  while  a  higher  training  increases  it  twc 
or  three  hundred  per  cent. 

He  can  do  more  and  better  work,  from  the  street  scaTengei 
up  to  the  most  skilled  mechanic,  with  the  same  expenditure  oi 
time  and  force,  from  the  mere  fact  of  possessing  knowledge. 

A  well-educated  commonwealth,  however  narrow  its  borders 
or  poor  its  soil,  soon  becomes  rich  and  powerful ;  while  an 
ignorant  one,  even  under  the  happiest  circumstances  of  land 
and  sky,  falls  a  prey  to  anarchy,  poverty  and  despotism. 
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Government  is  making  ample  provision  for  the  seoolar 
education  of  alL  Has  it  not  a  right,  then,  to  require  all  to  he 
educated,  either  in  the  public  schools  at  public  expense,  or  in 
private  schools  at  private  expense  ?  We  think  it  has,  and  that 
secular  education  sufficient  for  the  common  affairs  of  every-day 
life,  and  to  enable  the  citizen  to  vote  with  intelligence,  should 
be  compulsory. 

Prussia  and  many  other  German  States  have  tried  it  for 
years,  with  the  happiest  results.  It  is  her  vigorous  system  of 
compulsory  education  that  in  sixty  years  has  raised  her  from  a 
bankrupt  and  conquered  petty  kingdom  to  the  ruling  empire 
of  Europe,  and  made  her  the  seat  and  homo  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  wealth.  Boston  has  had  such  a  law  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  last  ten  they  have  reduced  truancy  from 
school  sixty  per  cent.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Michigan  have  now  adopted  it.  England  has  given 
her  school  boards  power  to  adopt  it,  and  in  London  they  have. 
The  effect  is  to  increase  the  attendance  at  school,  and  decrease 
the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents.  The  time  has  arrived 
to  try  the  experiment  in  the  cities  of  our  State  at  least,  if  not 
in  tho  whole  State.  This  will  cause  every  child  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  public  school,  or  of  some  private  school. 

"Wherever  compulsory  attendance  has  been  tried  loi^ 
enough  to  determine  its  effect,  the  result  has  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  settled  policy.  Prussia, 
Saxony  and  Democratic  Switzerland  testify  to  its  excellence. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Democratic  Repub- 
lic to  require  every  citizen  to  qualify  himself  for  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  for  earning  an  independent  living. 

The  taxpayers  who  furnish  the  money  to  educate  aU  the 
people  have  a  right  to  require  that  aU  shall  be  educated,  in  order 
that  crime  and  pauperism,  and  the  public  burdens  caused  by 
the  same  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ballot  wield- 
ed only  by  intelligent  voters. 

The  ballot,  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  populace, 
is  the  torch  of  the  political  incendiary ;  but  with  an  intelli- 
gent people  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty. 

^"  An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  It  costs 
far  less  to  prevent  crime,  pauperism  aud  civil  commotions,  by 
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educating  the  whole  people,  than  it  does  to  punish  crimina] 
support  paupers  and  maintain  armies  to  repress  an  ignorai 
and  vicious  population. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  this  State  upon  the  publ 
schools  during  the  school  year  is  only  about  one-third  of  i! 
whole  school  population;  and  upon  all  schools,  public  and  p 
Tate,  it  is  only  about  one-half. 

The  class  most  in  need  of  school  training  seldom  atte: 
school  at  all,  to  wit,  those  whose  parents,  through  ignorani 
poverty,  avarice  or  crime,  give  them  little  or  no  home  educatic 
This  class  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid  of  a  compulsory  a 
searching  statute.  Every  other  remedy  has  been  tried  withe 
curing  the  disease. 

By  a  judicious  law,  firmly  but  kindly  enforced,  compelling  j 
tendance  during  school  hours  upon  some  school,  either  pub 
or  private,  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  could  be  cleared  of  i 
thousands  of  youthful  vagrants  from  whose  ranks  now  our  ari 
of  criminals  is  almost  entirely  recruited.  Such  a  law  in  a  s: 
gle  generation  would  work  a  moral  and  intellectual  reformati 
and  regeneration  of  our  criminal  and  pauper  classes,  and  sa 
millions  of  money  in  the  departments  of  poUce,  charities  a 
corrections,  and  largely  increase  the  wealth,  influence  and  pi 
ducing  power  of  the  State. 

The  wisdom  of  developing  and  perfecting  our  free  schools 
admitted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  community.  A  sm 
minority  oppose  them  on  the  ground  that  their  leligion  is  i 
specially  and  authoritatively  taught  therein. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  CANNOT  AND  SHOULD  NOT  TEACH  BELIGIC 

Our  Government  cannot  give  religious  education ;  becau 
while  protecting  each  citizen  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
his  own  religion,  as  a  sacred  matter  between  him  and  his  Mab 
and  thus  tolerating  all  religions,  it  has  none  of  its  own  and  ca 
not  favor  any  sect  or  denomination  or  clasa 

The  whole  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  Unii 
States  as  well  as  of  the  several  States,  prohibits  the  establis 
ment  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  a  State  Behgion  :  or  tl 
showing  any  favor  or  giving  any  protection,  privileges,  or  fina 
cial  support  to  one  religious  sect  more  than  to  another.    Fr 
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Udion  to (Jtequatly^hfd support  io  none^  is  on  thU pointy  the  organic 
law  (/  America. 

If  the  Churches  would  not  interfere  with  the  Goyemment's 
secolar  education,  but  would  devote  the  whole  of  their  strength 
to  giving,  in  thdr  own  places  and  manner,  religioiM  education, 
they  and  the  Government,  though  working  in  di&rent  spheres 
and  in  different  buildings,  would  act  in  entire  harmony,  and 
jwould  in  the  end  produce  the  best  possible  general  result. 
pBy  simply  protecting  religion,  but  not  teaching  it.  Government 
is,  as  matter  of  fact,  giving  the  utmost  genuine  vitality  and 
fsirength  to  the  religious  element : 

BUT  ONE  SECT  OPPOSED  TO  FBEE  SCHOOLS. 
t 

*  This  American  doctrine  of  free  non-sectarian  schools  is  sub- 
^Btantially  accepted  and  adopted  by  all  religious  sects  save  one. 
.That  one,  however,  is  largo,  enthusiastic,  well  drilled  and  ably 
land  powerfully  led ;  and  though  its  members  are  chiefly  of 
foreign  birth,  yet,  having  become  citizens,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  same  voice  and  rights  and  privileges  as  natives  are  in  this 
matter.  The  leader  of  this  sect,  though  a  foreign  ruler,  has 
ordered  the  destruction  of  our  free  non-sectarian  system  of 
jpopular  education,  and  the  substitution  of  his  own  system  of 
jehurch  or  parochial  schools,  that  is  schools  whose  text-books 
iand  teachers  are  selected,  appointed  and  controlled  by  the 
Church,  though  the  State  may  be  permitted  to  pay  all  the  bills. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  through  State  and  municipal  legisla- 
ticm,  the  following  amounts  of  money  were  obtained  in  the  last 
^ve  years  from  the  public  treasury  for  sectarian  institutions, 
such  as  churches,  church  schools,  and  church  charities,  viz. :    . 

1869 $767,815  of  which  this  one  sect  received  $651,191 

1870 861,326           "              "               "  711,436 

1871 634,088           "             "              "  652,718 

1872 419,849           "             "              "  252,110 

1873 324,284           "              "              «  306,193 


Total  5  yrs.  $3,017,362  ••  u       .       u       $2,473,648 

If  this  is  a  better  system  than  ours,  we  should  adopt  it,  for 
wo  want  tlio  best ;  but  if  it  is  a  worse,  we  should  reject  it. 
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THE  PABOCHUL  8TSTEM  PBODUCES  MORE  ILLITERATES,  PAUFBBB 

AND  CRIMINALS  THAN  OURS. 

It  has  been  tried  for  centuries ;  and  in  some  countries,  as 
Italy  and  Spain,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  for  there 
this  sect  has  had  despotic  power,  both  civil  and  religious,  and 
BO  could  carry  its  system  out  to  its  highest  perfection. 

What,  then,  are  its  fruits?  We  may  say,  its  necessary  anj 
inevitable  fruits  ?  By  its  fruits  it  should  be  judged.  They  an 
as  follows : 

(1.)  A  highly  educated  few ;  but  among  the  masses  genera 
ignorance,  instead  of  general  enUglitenment. 

(2.)  A  low  grade  of  morality. 

■ 

(3.)  A  largo  pauper  and  criminal  class. 

(4.)  A  tendency  to  despotism  and  to  official  selfishness  am 
corruption. 

(5.)  A  lack  of  national  progress  and  development. 

These  statements  are  made,  first  from  a  personal  knowledg 
of  the  facts  gained  by  investigation  in  those  countries — havin 
visited  them  before  they  rejected  that  system,  for  the  purpos 
of  studying  this  very  question ;  and  secondly,  they  ai-e  mad 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  official  statistics. 

The  fruits  of  the  two  systems  also  exist  side  by  side  in  ou 
own  country. 

There  are  with  us  five  and  a  half  millions  of  f oreign-bon 
inhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  came  from  courtrie 
as  Ireland  and  England  for  example,  that  have  had  the  pare 
chial  or  church  system  of  schools ;  hence  they  may  justly  b 
taken  inteUectually  and  morally  as  the  fair  average  product  o 
that  method  of  education. 

Of  these  the  illiterates  above  the  age  of  ten,  are  fourteen  p« 
cent.  (.14)  of  the  whole  number ;  the  paupers  are  four  and  on( 
tenth  per  cent.  (041),  and  the  criminals  one  and  six-tenth 
per  cent.  (.016.) 

While  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  twenty-one  of  our  State 
having  the  American  system  of  non-sectarian  free  public  school 
there  is  a  native  population  of  twenty  milUons.  This  native 
population  has  been  educated  in  this  system  of  schools^  and  ii 
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like  manner  maybe  justly  taken,  infeVeduaUy  and  morally,  as  the 
fair  average  product  of  this  method  of  education. 

Of  these,  the  tUitemtes  above  the  age  of  ten  are  only  three 
and  one-half  per  cent.  (.035)  of  the  whole  number ;  the  paupers 
only  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  (.017),  and  the  criminals 
only  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.  (.0075). 

In  other  words,  from  every  ten  thousand  (10,000)  inhabitants 
the  parochial  or  church  system  of  education  turns  out  fourteen 
hundred  (1,400)  illiterates,  four  hundred  and  ten  (410)  paupers, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  (IGO)  criminals ;  while  the  non- 
sectarian  free  public  school  system  turns  out  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (350)  ilUterates,  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170) 
paupers,  and  seventy-five  (75)  criminals.  Or  if  we  take  Massa- 
chusetts by  itself,  which  has  the  type  or  model  of  our  free 
public  school  system,  with  its  1,104,032  native  inhabitants,  the 
number  is  still  less,  viz.,  seventy  one  (71)  illiterates,  forty-nine 
(49)  paupers,  and  eleven  (11)  criminals. 

niitentei.  Paupers.  Crlminali.   IntaablUnts. 

Ptfochial  school  system 1,400  410  1 60  to  the  10.000 

Public  school  system  in  2 1  States 860  1 70  15      "       1 0,000 

Poblic  school  system  in  Massachusetts.          71  49  11      **      10,000 

That  is,  we  are  asked  by  these  friends  who  have  come  here 
and  joined  us,  and  whose  zeal  and  energy,  if  rightly  directed, 
will  be  of  great  service  both  to  themselves  and  tlie  country,  to 
abolish  our  own  well-tried  system  of  education  and  adopt  the 
One  to  which  they,  in  their  former  homes,  became  accustomed, 
though  that  one,  on  the  average,  produces  four  times  as  many 
illiterates,  ttuo  and  a  half  times  as  many  paupers,  and  more 
than  itoice  as  many  criminals  as  ours.  Or  if  we  take  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  fair  sample  of  our  system,  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
one  that  will  give  society  tiventy  times  as  many  illiterates,  eight 
times  as  many  paupers,  B,n6./ourteen  times  as  many  criminals. 

>We  cannot  do  this,  and  when  they  come  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  facts  they  will  not  wish  us  to  do  it ;  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children  is  just  as  dear  to  them  as  that  of  ours 
is  to  us,  and  they,  equally  with  us,  desire  to  diminish  ignor- 
ance, pauperism  and  crime,  and  to  make  the  country  of  their 
adoption  and  the  home  of  their  descendants  intelligent,  pros* 
perous,  powerful  and  happy. 
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The  whole  future  of  our  country  and  the  very  existence  d 
our  free  government  is  wrapped  up  in  the  common  school 
Promote  and  develope  that,  and  every  department  of  industry 
and  intelligence  will  flourish  like  a  tree  well-watered  and 
nourished  at  its  roots.  Destroy  the  common  school,  and  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  despotism  and  bigotry  will  soon  pervade  the 
whole  land. 

Generalizations  drawn  like  the  above  from  the  official 
statistics  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  are  unerring  guides. 
They  settle  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  two  systems  of  education.  They  are  intellectual,  industrial 
and  moral  beacons,  that  direct  with  certainty  and  safefy  the 
statesman  and  the  philanthropist.  They  point  out  tmmi^aieaHy 
to  the  legislator  the  duty  of  encuding  a  law  requiring  (xUendance 
upon  scJioolSf  during  tlie  school  age  and  the  school  terms^  qf  all  the 
dnldren  in  the  StatCj  imless  legally  and  for  good  and  suffioieiit 
reasons  temporarily  excused. 

The  preservation  of  free  government  requires  this.  Protec- 
tion of  society  against  pauperism  and  crime  demand  it.  The 
material  developement  of  our  country  calls  for  it.  The  success 
and  happiness  in  life  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant 
and  the  vicious  can  be  secured  only  by  such  a  statute. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  followisg 
resolution : 

BesoJved,  That  the  Ijegislature  should  enact  a  law  authoris* 
ing  and  empowering  the  school  boards  in  each  city,  town  and 
incorporated  village  to  require  the  attendance  at  some  school, 
public  or  private,  during  the  school  terms  and  the  school  hours 
of  each  day,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen  years,  unless  for  good  and  suSScient  reason  temporarily 
excused. 

Now  York,  Dec.  30,  1873. 

DEXTER  A.  HAWKINS, 

C/uUt7nan  of  CommitUt  on  Education  ofikt  Nem  York  €ii§ 

CfmncU  o/ J\dUical  JUform, 
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NBW  YORK  children's  AID  60CIBTT. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Bracb,  in  the  light  of  his  long  and  varied  experience  as 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society  from  1853,  urges  in  1880 
the  following  method  of  dealing  with  neglected  and  morally  exposed 
children  in  our  towns  and  cities: 

(1.)  In  the  quarter  of  the  town  or  city  where  there  is  most  of  childish 
poverty  and  vice,  begin  with  hiring  a  plain  room,  and  placing  it  under  the 
cbar^  of  a  warm  hearted  and  Judicious  woman.  It  should  be  made  warm 
and  light  for  the  winter  evenings,  and  a  cool  and  pleasant  place  of  resort 
in  summer.  It  should  be  furnished  with  picturei)apcrs  and  instructive 
books  and  Journals.  The  street-boys  and  vagrant  girls  should  be  made  to 
tinderstancf  that  this  is  a  sort  of  club-room  for  their  benefit  The  matron 
will  soon  discover  the  peculiar  wants  and  troubles  of  the  poor  children 
"Who  drift  into  the  room;  some  she  will  find  eager  to  learn  in  books;  others 
wanting  work  and  situations;  others  with  sick  parents  or  friends  need- 
ing medicine  and  advice;  others  requiring  a  little  loan  to  start  them  in 
ways  of  self -support;  others  requiring  but  slight  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  breast  the  waves  of  poverty;  others  falling  into  difficulties  and  misfor- 
tunes with  the  officers  of  the  law,  where  a  kind  word  may  save  them  from 
prison ;  others  anxious  to  learn  sewing  or  some  trade  which  shall  keep 
them  above  pauperism,  and  still  others  with  souls  brutalized  and  ignorant, 
but  yet  sensitive  to  words  of  religious  truth  and  Christian  teaching. 

HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. — DAT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

(2.)  The  next  step  in  the  work  of  improvement  in  these  destitute  child- 
ren will  naturally  be  to  open  a  night-school  in  the  room  for  those  who  are 
busy  during  the  day,  and  therefore  cannot  attend  the  ordinary  public 
schools.  Such  a  school  should  be  what  is  called  in  England  a  **  Half- 
Time  "  school.  It  should  open  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  most  important  part  of  the  street-child's  work  is  over,  should  go 
on  till  six,  open  again  at  seven,  and  close  at  nine.  There  should  be  much 
music  in  these  schools.  The  exercises  should  be  spirited,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  oral,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  must  be  done  on  the  blackboard, 
as  the  children  are,  oi  course,  tired  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  Great  tact 
should  be  shown  by  the  teacher  in  not  exposing  too  much  the  ignorance 
of  the  pupils,  as  many  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  twenty  may  come  in  to  learn  his 
letters.  From  the  experience  in  New  York,  it  is  found  that  a  woman  in 
a  night  school  can  control  the  roughest  of  these  lads.  She  will  naturally 
set  a  great  deal  of  value  on  writing  and  number  lessons,  as  these  are  veiy 
important  practically  to  the  boys.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide 
food  for  these  night-schools,  as  the  members  are  generally  earning  their 
own  bread;  but  little  festivals  should  be  celebratca,  and  occasional  enter- 
tainments be  given  to  the  children.  Much  instruction  and  amusement 
may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  the  macic  lantern  and  solar  microscope. 
Such  schools  in  our  cities  will  probably  be  open  during  the  six  winter  and 
autumn  months,  as  it  is  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  gather  street-children 
into  the  night-schools  during  the  summer. 

(3.)  The  next  important  measure  is  the  foundation  of  a  "Day  Indus- 
trial School."  This  school  is  designed  to  reach  such  children  as  are 
necessarily  irregular  in  tlieir  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  owing  to 
their  being  employed  a  part  of  the  day  on  the  streets  or  at  home.  It  in- 
cludes, also,  all  such  as  are  too  filthy,  ragged,  verminous,  or  vagrant  to 
attend  school  with  the  children  of  the  decent  laboring  class.    Many  of 
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tlirm  will  only  l)c  induced  to  enter  a  school  by  the  personal  efforts  of  a 
visitor,  or  by  the  hope  of  secuiiuj^  food  and  clothing.     Some  will,  perhaps. 
Ik*  driven  in  by  the  operation  of  the  'Compulsory  Law,"  and  all  will 
belong  to  an  ifreguljir,  destitute,  and  semi -vagrant  class.    They  will  be 
required  to  be  managed  with  great  tact  and  discretion  by  a  skillful  teacher; 
they  will  need  various  conveniences  for  bathing,  cleaning,  and  the  gettins 
rid  of  vermin;  they  must  be  supplied  with  a  simple  meal  at  noon,  and 
shoes  and  clothing  will  be  given  as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  con- 
duct.    The  children  are  to  be  taught  first  of  all  hand-sewing,  to  make 
and  mend  their  own  clothes,  to  darn  stockings,  to  work  on  the  sewing 
machine,  and  to  carry  on  various  simple  trades.     Part  of  the  day  mast  l^ 
given  to  common  school  branches,  and  a  part  to  industrial  worL    Much 
use  should  be  made  of  music  and  singing  as  a  means  of  education.    A 
little  **  Savings  Bank  "  should  be  attiiched  to  every  school,  paying  a  high 
rate  of  interest  in  order  to  lead  the  children  into  habits  of  saving.    A 
"Kindergarten"    in  the  primary  department  is  extremely  useful  for 
awakening  the  faculties  of  the  youngest  children,  and  remarkable  progress 
may  be  made  with  these  little*  ones  in  the  science  of  numbers,  both  in 
addition,  multiplication,  and  fmctions  as  applied  to  concrete  objects,  suck 
as  cubical  blocks  and  their  divisions.     A  "Kitchen  Garden"  will  often 
train  the  older  children  in  household  branches,  which  will  be  very  useful 
afterwards  to  them  as  domestics.     A  "Creche"  or  "Nursery"  is  an  ad- 
mirable adjunct,  as  enabling  the  older  children  to  be  schooled  w^hile  the 
babies  are  cared  for  in  a  common  room. 

It  is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  Industrial  School  that  volun- 
teers should  do  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work.  They  bring  to  the 
enterprise  a  freshness  and  enthusiasm  which  nothing  else  can  give.  Tlie 
brunt  and  burden  of  the  labor,  however,  will  always  fall  upon  tiie  salaried 
teachers.  The  expense  of  such  schools  for  Sixlaries,  rents,  fuel,  clothing, 
and  food,  will  average  from  $15  to  $20  per  head  annually  for  each  scholar 
of  the  average  number  attending  daily.  These  schools  may  contain  both 
sexes,  but  they  should  not  seek  to  retain  the  pupils  after  the  ages  of  13  or 
14,  but  rather  push  them  into  places  where  they  can  support  themselves. 

LODGING    HOUSES.— "PLACING  OUT." — SUMMER  HOMES. 

(4.)  The  next  great  step  in  improving  this  class  of  children  should  be 
to  make  provision  for  the  homeless.  Nothing  is  better  in  this  respect 
than  the  Hoys'  and  Girls*  "  Lodging  Houses."  A  plain  room  or  loft  is  to 
be  hired,  furnished  with  iron  bunks  or  double  bedsteads,  and  plain,  com- 
fortable bedding,  with  little  lockers  for  the  children's  clothes,  and  plenty 
of  bathing  room,  foot-baths,  and  water  appliances.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness;  and,  in  the  boys'  lodging  house, 
no  boys,  except  very  young  lads,  should  be  allowed  to  stay  about  the 
building  during  the  day.  Each  one  will  pay  a  small  sum  for  his  lod^ugs 
and  meals,  and  will  go  forth  in  the  morning  to  earn  his  own  living.  i/Very 
effort  mUvSt  be  made  to  preserve  the  best  characteristic  of  the  cUiss — their 
power  of  self  help.  If  they  are  absolutely  destitute,  money  should  be 
loaned  them  to  start  in  street  trades.  A  "  Savings  Bank  "  must  be  attached 
to  the  house,  to  cultivate  habits  of  economy.  A  "  Gymnasium"  is  useful 
as  a  competitor  for  places  of  low  amusement;  and  a  dryinfif-room,  to  dry 
the  wet  clothes  of  the  lads  after  a  stormy  day,  should,  if  possible,  be  addeiL 
In  the  Girls*  Lodging  House,  the  inmates  will  naturally  be  more  in  the 
house,  and  the  labor  in  the  building  will  be  largely  carried  on  by  them. 
With  dress-making  and  laundry  departments,  a  Girls'  Lodging  House  can 
mainly  pay  its  own  way.  The  average  net  annual  expense  per  head  in 
these  Lodging  Houses  will  be  only  from  $40  to  $50,  including  rent, 
saljiries,  food,  clothing,  and  all  items. 

(5  )  All  the  various  branches  should  be  made  the  feeders  of  the  high- 
(>!  work  of  a  Chi4dren*s  Charity,  which  is  the  transference  of  homeless 
;»:>(]  alnmdoned  children  who  are  exposed  to  every  temptation  to  good 
li()ines  in  families  and  on  farms  in  the  country.  By  care  and  judgment, 
with  a  thorough  organization,  great  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  cmldren 
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in  our  towns  and  cities,  who  have  not  yet  begun  criminal  courses,  can  be 
placed  at  small  expense  where  they  will  soon  earn  their  own  living, 
become  industrious  producers,  and  honest,  perhaps  Christian,  men  and 
women.  There  is  an  almost  endless  demand  in  the  country  for  children's 
labor  in  families  and  on  farms,  and  experience  shows  that  a  young  child 
transplanted  from  the  city  to  such  homes  as  abound  in  our  rural  districts, 
will  often  drop  his  evil  habits  and  do  better  than  the  average  children  of 
our  communities.  This  "  placingout  **  movement  must,  however,  be  con- 
ducte<i  with  great  caution.  The  poor  are  naturally  very  suspicious  and 
sensitive  in  regard  to  such  a  disposal  of  their  children,  and  reasons  of 
bigotry  or  superstition  often  come  in  to  obstruct  the  benevolent  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  districts  are  naturally  fearful  lest  the  juvenile 
poverty  and  crime  of  the  cities  should  be  drained  into  their  localities. 
One  (»r  two  cases  which  may  have  turned  out  failures  will  often  cause 
hundreds  of  successes  to  l>e  forgotten,  and  thus  make  the  whole  movement 
unpopular.  Still  care  and  wisdom  on  one  side,  and  patience  and  fair- 
mindedness  on  the  other,  will  justify  the  * '  placing  out "  system  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  ever  discovci'ed  of  elevating  the  children  of  the  poor  cla-sses. 
(6.)  To  these  various  reformatory  branches  of  children's  charities 
should  be  added  in  large  cities,  sanitary  movements  and  efforts  for  afford- 
ing fresh  air  to  the  children  of  the  crowded  tenement  houses.  Excui-sions 
may  be  made  to  give  the  children  a  picnic  or  a  day  in  the  country;  others 
may  be  placed  out  for  a  few  weeks  with  farmers  who  are  found  willing  to 
receive  them  for  charity's  sake.  For  others,  "Summer  Homes"  should 
be  opened  near  the  sea-side  or  on  the  mountains,  where  the  children  of 
the  poor  could  have  a  week  of  fresh  air,  with  sea-bathing  or  good  country 
fare.  For  the  sick,  "Sanitaria'*  should  be  opened  during  the  summer 
months  at  the  sea  side,  and  mothers  with  infants  afflicted  by  summer  dis- 
eases should  be  conveyed  there  for  a  week's  stay.  The  same  sanitarium 
warmed  by  open  fires  could  be  used  as  a  "  Children's  Hospital "  in  the 
winter.  It  is  found  that  in  these  large  Summer  Homes  or  Sanitaria,  the 
average  expense  for  each  child,  including  railroad  fares,  rent,  salaries, 
food,  etc.,  need  not  be  more  than  $2.00  or  $2.2o  per  head  for  a  week. 

RESULTS  OF  26  YEARS  WORK. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  opened  in  1853,  with  the  Secretary  and  an 
office  boy  for  agents;  in  1880  it  employed  112  Teachers,  Superintendents, 
and  31atrons,  Western  and  other  Agents  and  Visitors:  during  the  first 
year  it  expended  $4,194.55;  last  year  its  expenditures  were  $205,583.25:  it 
provided  with  homes  during  that  year,  197  children;  in  1880  it  placed  out 
3,773  persons,  of  whom  3,360  were  children.  Two  Industrial  Schools 
were  founded  during  the  first  year,  the  Fourth  Ward  and  the  German, 
with  230  children  in  attendance.  The  Society  has  now  21  Industrial 
Schools  and  12  Night  Schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  9,098 
children.  No  Lodging  Houses  were  founded  during  the  first  year  (the 
Newsboys'  orii^inating  in  1854):  in  1878,  the  Society  carrieii  on  six 
Lodging  Houses  the  buildings  of  five  being  its  own  property,  valued  at 
$300,000),  sheltering  and  instructing  some  13,652  different  boys  and  girls, 
of  whom  7,554  were  orphans,  with  an  average  attendance  of  some  600 
every  night.  In  addition,  it  sustains  a  "Summer  Home"  where  some 
2,000  children  enjoy  each  season  the  pleasures  of  the  sea-side  and  country. 

Since  the  first  year,  it  has  placed  out,  largely  in  Western  homes,  55,717 
homeless  persons,  of  whom  some  51,000  were  children.  During  these 
twenty-five  years  over  $3,000,000  have  been  contributed  by  the  public  to 
this  charity,  and  it  stands  now  without  any  debt. 

This  remarkable  growth  and  extent  of  charitable  labor  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  this  Society  met  a^eeplv-felt 
want  of  the  city,  that  its  plans  were  wisely  laid  and  efficiently  carried,  out, 
and  its  trustees  and  agents  men  of  integrity  and  character.  So  far  as  is 
known,  not  a  dollar  of  these  three  millions  was  ever  wasted  or  stolen,  but 
it  was  all  intelligently  and  economically  applied  to  the  purposes  of  this 
charity,  and  has  all  been  repaid  many  times  to  the  public,  in  the  scores  of 
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tliousnnds  of  vagrant,  or  oulcaBt,  or  destitute  children,  who  have  been 
turned  by  means  of  it  into  honest  and  industrious  and  self-supporting  men 
and  women. 

8ome  $300,000  of  tliis  sum  arc  invested  in  buildings,  which  will  Ikj  a 
permanent  benefaction  to  the  poor  children  of  New  York  for  generations. 

EFFECTS  ON  CRIME. 

In  the  Lodging  Houses,  during  20  years,  some  200,000  different  hoys 
and  girls  have  ])een  sheltered  and  partly  fed  and  instnicted.  In  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  probablv  over  50,000  poor  little  girls  liave  been  taught; 
and  of  these  girls,  it  is  not  known  that  even  a  score  have  entered  on  crim- 
inal courses  of  life,  or  have  become  drunkards  or  beggars,  though  four- 
fifths  were  children  of  drunkards. 

But  a  better  tc»st  are  the  police  statistics  of  crime.  During  a  portion  of 
the  period  through  which  these  figures  run,  the  population  of  the  city  in- 
creased from  814,224  in  18C0  to  1,083,371  in  1878,  while,  as  usual,  great 
numbers  of  poor  peo|)le  remained  here,  left  by  the  foreign  immigration. 

Conimitmenia  cf  Female  VagranU, 

1857        .        .        .  3.449             1871        .  .  .  3,173 

IboO        .        .        .  5.778              1872        .  .  .  2,243 

1800       .        .        .  5,380             1877       .  .  .  2,044 

1878       .  .        .        2.106. 

CommiimenU  of  Young  Q iris  for  Petit  Larceny, 

1859  ...  944  18C5  ...  977 

1800  ...  890  1869  ....  989 

1861  ...  880  1870  ..        .  746 

1863  .        .  1,113  1874  ...  572 

1864  .        .  1,181  1877  ...  452 

1878       .        .        .  475. 

In  rei^anl  to  commitments  of  young  girls,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our  police  statistics  include  now  all  those  committed  to  Charitable  and 
Reformatory  Institutions,  whereas,  formerly,  only  those  imprisoned  were 
reported  in  these  tables. 

Commitments  of  Male  Vagrants, 

1859  .        .        .        2,829  1876 

1860  .        .  2,708  1877 

1878       .        .        .        2,672. 

Commitments  of  Males  for  Petit  Larceny, 

1857        .        .        .        2,450  1876 

ia')9       .        .  2,626  1877 

1865  .        .        .        2,347  1878 

Commitments  of  Boys  under  15  Tears  of  Age, 

1864  .        .  1.965  1876  (under  14) 

1865  .        .        .        1,934  1877 

1878  (under  14)      .        2,007. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  figures,  that  vagrancy  and  crime,  among 
young  girls,  have  bcH!n  greatly  diminished  during  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  while,  among  boys,  criminal  offenses  nave  not  grown  with 
the  population,  but  have  been  held  decidedly  in  check. 

Tliere  are  poor,  homeless,  and  vagrant  children  everywhere,  and  every 
motive  of  self-interest,  of  political  security  and  Christian  duty  prompts  to 
efforts  to  aid  and  reform  them.  We  trust  to  hear  throughout  the  land, 
wherever  there  is  childish  crime  and  misery,  of  the  formation  of  Bots' 
Sunday  Meetings,  Children's  Reading  Rooms,  Day  Industrial  Schools  for 
the  poor.  Kindergartens,  Kitchen  Garden,  and  (-ruches  for  destitute  Uttle 
ones.  Children's  Lodging  Houses  for  the  homeless,  Summer  Homes  aod 
Sanitaria  for  the  sick  and  unfortunates,  and  a  judicious  '*  placing-out"  for 
the  houseless  and  neglected. 
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LAKGE'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  FROEBEL 

ATirUlged  from  Dr.  Lange^s  "  F^  Vu  Understanding  qf  Frcebtl^'*  by  Mrs.  Kabt  Kimr. 


FROBBSL  AT  HAMBUBG. 

WiCHARD  Langb  says  of  Froebel,  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
1849,  on  the  evening  when  he  met  the  ladies  of  a  Hamburg  society  who 
had  invited  him  to  visit  them  and  speak  of  the  Kindergarten, — *'  Out  of 
the  single  thouglits  of  Froebel  one  soon  sees,  as  I  saw  that  evening,  that 
the  question  '  How  can  one  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind? '  had 
attained  in  his  mind  what  might  be  described  as  a  fearful  intensity.  In 
every  motion,  in  every  word,  in  every  gleam  of  his  eye,  the  burning 
desire  betrayed  itself  to  further  the  happiness  of  his  race.  The  essence  of 
humanity  is  God-like;  it  consists  in  thinking,  living,  and  willing.  The 
aim  of  all  life  is  to  live.  In  the  reaching  of  this  aim  lies  happiness. 
Everything  is  happy  that  truly  lives,  that  is,  that  exists  according  to  its 
inner  nature.  Tliis  purpose  impelled  Froebel  to  all  his  efforts.  What 
lives  must  develop  itself;  development  is  life;  the  cessation  of  develop- 
.  ment  is  death.  In  unintelligent  creatures  development  is  the  necessity  of 
nature,  but  where  there  is  understanding  this  necessity  becomes  freedom, 
for  man  can  hinder  or  further  his  own  development  at  will.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  Froebel  is  to  educate  man  to  freedom.  He  who  can  develop 
.himself  unhindered  is  happy,  is  free.  A  people  to  whom  this  possibility 
is  given  may  be  called  a  happy  and  free  people.  To  make  the  individual 
free  he  must  be  brought  to  a  freedom  of  development  in  which  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  clear  away  all  hindrances  from  his  path.  But  this  is  only 
possible  through  education.  'My  investigation  has  cost  me  much, 
trouble,  much  expense,  many  plans,*  said  the  old  man  to  the  ladies.  *I 
have  had  to  wrestle,  aye,  to  fight,  and  my  associates  in  the  work  have  put  the 
greatest  hindrances  in  my  way.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  subject  was  pos- 
sible only  to  a  Diestcrweg.  The  teachers  of  Meiningen  thought  Diester- 
weg  could  describe  my  cause  in  six  lines;  but  who  knows  how  many 
times  six  lines  he  has  written  upon  it!'*  *Now/  he  added  with  much 
emotion,  *  I  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If 
I  had  not  faith  that  I  can  do  it,  I  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  come  to 
Hamburg.  I  should  have  preferred  an  easier  life  in  my  narrower  home.' 
Stimulated  by  sympathetic  expressions,  such  as  that  of  Herr  Traun,  who> 
regretted  that  he  had  not  made  his  acquaintance  ten  years  before,  he  grew^ 
more  and  more  eloquent,  and  let  his  attentive  audience  look  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  thoughts.  '  That  man  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into  the- 
path  of  development,  and  that  education  is  necessary  for  this,  he  spoke  of 
as  self-evident.     As  it  is  the  problem  of  the  world's  spirit  to  conquer  an<J 

*  D«Uterweg'«  first  notice  of  Froebel  appeared  in  the  JdhSxich  in  1861,  which  was  fok* 
lowed  np  by  frequent  and  fnll  descriptions  in  the  RMne  BlQtter. 
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explain  matter,  bo  it  U  the  problem  of  the  individual  spirit  to  make  all 
pbeDomcDa,  even  all  obstacles,  lervicesble  to  the  aim  of  hia  own  dcvelup- 
ment  io  the  areoa  of  life.  For  this  ia  nccessar;  an  exalted  entliusiMm  tor 
the  Qod'like  and  noble,  a  developed  Intelligence,  pleasure  la  thinking,  and 
a  n'ill  full  of  the  germs  of  life.  The  aspiration  to  the  God-like  and  noble 
is  the  inner,  more  brauliful  nature  of  man,  and  tills  must  be  fostered.  To 
foster  it  negstivelj,  injurious  material  influences  must  be  removed  fmrn 
early  youth ;  to  be  fotitered  positivt^ly,  religious  and  moral  feeling  must  be 
excited  by  the  coDtcuiplaliou  and  observation  of  nature.  Empty  wonli 
and  phrases  must  be  avoided  if  we  wish  to  develop  the  intelligence.  Ths 
pupil  must  be  led  to  observe  what  be  is  learniog,  not  merely  to  look  at  it, 
but  to  look  into  it.  The  receptivity  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  culti. 
vatcd :  Froebel  would  cultivate  Itx  iobom  power  of  production.  He  wonid 
utifoid,  not  mould;  be  would  water,  guide,  and  support  tbe  tree,  not  prop 
or  force  IL  The  fostering  of  the  will  is  negative  when  it  is  guarded  oa 
tbe  bud  side;  it  is  positive  when  the  innate  love  of  goodneaa  is  exalted  to 
an  unconquerable  habit  by  continuous  exercise,  by  marrying  it  to  the  entliu- 
siasm  for  the  beautiful  and  true,  by  nhicb  it  becomes  all-powerful.  Tltli 
view  of  education,  as  well  as  bis  insigbt  tliat  tbe  earliest  youth  is  the  mostini' 
porlant  season  of  life,  inevitably  led  Froebel  to  the  idea  of  tbe  ElnderKarteii, 
to  that  ideal  Intercourse  of  dumb  innocence  wliich  must  be  guided  and 
And  its  unity  in  an  idealizing  human  breast  Bci-e  and  nowhere  else  is 
guaranteed  the  poK»ibility  of  holding  off  injurious  influences.  But  tb« 
negative  as  well  as  tbe  positive  side  of  education  utLizes  the  child's  im- 
pulse to  activity.  Out  of  tbe  true  use  and  culture  of  this  impulse  sS 
the  rest  follows  of  itself. 

"Man  must  not  iie  instructed,  but  developed.  'I  separate  instmctioti 
from  development  very  sbarpty,'  Froel>Gl  said  tbat  evening,  and  it  is  « 
discrimination  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tbe  instructed  mind  may  be 
comjiarcd  to  a  river  wliicb  Hows  round  tbe  cliSs  and  impediments,  nar- 
rows and  widens  according  to  necessity,  crooks  and  beads,  and  ekillfnlij 
and  smoothly  creeps  to  Ibe  ocean.  Buch  a  stream,  hedged  in  by  cliffs  and 
impeded  by  rocks,  is  not  adapted  to  commerce;  it  loses  its  idea,  Its  aim, 
for  tbe  aim  of  the  living  flood  is  to  be  the  means  of  culture.  Tbe  dev^ 
ojKd  man  is  like  a  stream  wlioae  powerful  rush  demolishes  the  rocks,  lerela 
the  hills,  pulses  like  a  great  vein  through  the  earth,  drawing  tbousanda  of 
cities  to  Its  brink,  and  tracing  out  tbe  highway  of  commerce  and  culttire. 
What  is  destined  to  be  must  be  through  the  use  of  an  idea;  tbat  power  of 
lieing  is  thought  alone.  If  man  is  developed  like  the  last-mentiooed 
stream  he  knows  but  one  goal  to  his  life,  and  tbat  ia  to  develop  bllDielf 
by  developing  humanity.  Tbe  aim  of  humanity  is  development,  as  well 
as  the  aim  of  tbe  individual.  It  roust  pass  on  to  the  human  idesL  .  . 
llatcrialism  makes  the  eurtldy  tbe  aim;  I  know  no  more  decided  enemy 
of  inaleriatiKm  than  Frederick  Froebel.  His  measures  will  in  tfaetr  last 
consequences  offer  tbe  means  of  destroying  materialism  and  fdeallElng  tbe 
world.  Even  selflsbncss  Is  stupid,  that  it  baa  not  more  decidedly  aad 
powerfully  opposed  it.  'There  exists  no  other  power  than  tbat  of 
thought,  as  X  said  to  one  of  the  princes,'  said  tbe  old  man  that  erenlnf. 
■  The  oneness  of  the  laws  of  tbe  universe  with  the  laws  of  tbo  spirit  tmut  be 
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recognized, — everything  must  be  seized  as  bearer  of  the  idea;  every  man 
most  be  governed  by  ideas,  and  every  man  must  acknowledge  matter  to 
be  the  form  for  the  realizing  of  thought.'  Froebel  himself  often  doubts  if 
he  .shall  leadi  the  realization  of  this  idea,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  him- 
self. He  expressed  this  doubt  in  his  short  address  to  the  ladies: 
'  Ladies,  believe  me,  I  gratify  the  demands  of  my  heart  in  thanking  you 
for  your  invitation.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  an  i»lea 
which  is  great  and  holy;  an  idea  whose  realization  must  lead  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  If  it  is  not  salient  in  its  truth  and  its  miglit  before  your 
eyes  it  is  because  of  my  feeble  presentation,  and  I  beg  you  to  throw  the  fail- 
ure upon  me.  Fate  decided  upon  me  and  chose  me  for  its  bearer  with- 
out having  consulted  me  beforehand.  It  showed  me  the  importance  of  an 
edacation  conformable  to  nature  by  giving  me  bitter  experiences  and 
privations,  while  the  early  loss  of  my  mother  threw  me  upon  self-edu- 
cation. What  one  has  been  obliged  to  contend  with  bitterly  he  wishes 
to  soften  to  his  fellow-men.  Thus  the  necessity  of  self-education  led  me 
to  the  education  of  my  fellow  men.  To  strive  for  this  is  the  aim  of  my 
life»  and  will  be  my  occupation  to  the  grave.  Make  allowances  for  my 
personality,  and  cleave  to  the  cause,  for  the  cause  is  great  and  important' 
After  his  brief  address,  he  conversed  with  Herr  Traun  upon  collateral 
aubjecta,  and  I  was  astonished  at  his  profound  love  of  fatherland,  his  deep 
knowledge  and  insight  into  our  language,  which  he  designated  as  "  tlie 
flower  of  all  Western  tongues. "  Frau  Westenf eld  said  to  us  that  Froebcl's 
appearance  had  repelled  many  ladies.  This  was  natural,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm will  yet  animate  and  excite  them. 

What  is  new  in  Froebelt 

"  What  is  new  in  Froebel  ?  Froebel's  fundamental  idea  is  to  educate  man 
for  freedom.  Rousseau  rescued  individuality;  since  his  time  all  education 
has  rested  upon  the  recognition  of  the  individual  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  development  of  self  is  necessary.  The  one-sided ness  of  Rousseau's 
efforts  consisted  in  this,  that  he  would  cultivate  men  only  as  men,  without 
reference  to  society;  therefore,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  Emil. 
Pestalozzi  found  the  means  with  which  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  indi- 
vidual. Whoever  wishes  to  be  an  individual  must  work  and  produce,  not 
receive  only.  This  insight  awakened  in  Pestalozzi  the  principle  of  object- 
teaching— intuition;  '  for  nothing  is  in  the  mind  that  has  not  first  been  in 
the  senses.'  Self -activity  in  man,  from  childhood  up,  is  the  ground  and 
means  of  a  natural  unfolding.  But  if  education  is  to  lead  to  self -activity 
it  must  be  by  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  man,  for  only  what 
is  really  in  man  can  be  unfolded.  .  Does  not  the  worst  unbelief  come 
out  of  the  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  perfecting  and  ennobling  man?  The 
essence  of  man  is  not  of  necessity  recognized  in  history,  for  history  is  not 
a  definite  whole;  but  the  laws  of  the  spirit  are  recognized  in  their  totality 
in  the  affinities  of  nature.  .  .  First  in  our  time  has  the  identity  of  the 
laws  of  the  spirit  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  been  clearly  seen.  .  . 
The  mission  of  Froebel  is  to  give  to  education  not  a  one-sided  but  an  all- 
aided  foundation. 

"With  the  use  of  the  humanistic  ideal  appeared  the  following  postulate: 
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St^idy  Ihs  being  of  man  in  history!  With  the  appearance  of  Pestalozzi 
came  another:  Study  the  being  of  man  in  its  mamfesiation  of  individuafit]/; 
with  Froebel :  Ground  the  being  of  man  upon  the  macroeosmos*  The  micro- 
cosmos  is  understood  to  be  in  perpetual  motion  toward  the  ma4^rocosmo9. 
The  path  of  this  movement  is  history, — what  has  already  been  dom.  Out 
of  the  three — macrocosmos,  microcosmos,  and  history,  a  system  of  natural 
developing  education  unfolds  itself.  The  new  thing  which  Froebel  has 
done  is  that  he  has  taken  the  study  of  this  trinity  as  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  education,  and  has  represented  the  necessity  of  starting 
from  the  laws  of  the  macrocosmos. 

*  *  Upon  this  foundation  alone  can  a  Froebel  ian  school  be  founded.  Every 
system  that  has  any  meaning  contains  the  past  within  itself.  The  Froebe- 
lian  pedagogy  differs  from  the  Pcstalozzian  not  in  its  demands  but  in  its 
basis.  The  foundation  of  a  developing  education  conformable  to  nature  is 
flrst  presented  and  shown  in  its  full  meaning  by  Froebel,  and  only  through 
his  school  is  it  possible  to  raise  pedagogy  to  a  science  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.  It  is  possible  with  him  because  he  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
upon  which  all  science  rests, — the  laws  of  the  mind  are  identical  with  tia 
laws  of  the  universe. 

**  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  differ  no  less  in  the  direction  of  their  efforts. 
When  the  call,  consider  individuality,  rang  up  the  Rhine,  it  was  natural 
the  new  education  created  by  Pestalozzi  took  with  the  poor  whom 
the  rich  had  utterly  ignored.  One  class  of  men  had  stamped  physical 
necessity  into  an  atomized  powder  and  thus  destroyed  indlviduahty. 
Pestalozzi  would  suffer  no  smutty,  ignorant,  unskilled  man  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  express  his  will,  or  be  condemned  to  a  merely  animal 
existence.  He  would  create  for  the  proletariat  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment and  independent  industrial  activity,  and  rouse  a  lawful,  protesting, 
hostile  voice  against  human  sway  by  brutality  and  vice.  To  this  end  he 
created  the  people's  school.  Pestalozzi  was,  if  the  appellation  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  the  pedagogic  socialist. 

'*  When,  in  the  year  of  the  French  domination,  the  death  of  all  German 
nationality  seemed  irremediable;  when  the  dastardly  hirelings  left  their 
standards  in  a  heap  on  the  field  of  battle,  Fichte  saw  that  for  the  redemption 
of  Germany  a  nation  must  be  educated.  *  Create  a  people  by  national  educiv 
tion,*  he  cried  to  the  princes.  The  princes  appealed  to  the  people,  and  out- 
ward freedom  was  inaugumtcd.  It  was  not  BlQcher,  or  Schamhorst,  etc.,  it 
was  Fichte  who  drove  the  French  out  of  the  land.  It  was  Fichte's  deepest 
conviction  that  the  idea  of  the  perfect  State  could  be  gtuned  only  by  edu- 
cation, lie  said  '  the  State  cannot  be  constructed  intelligently  by  artificial 
measures  and  out  of  any  material  that  may  be  at  hand,  but  the  nation 
must  be  educated  and  cultivated  up  to  it.  Only  the  nation  which  shall 
first  have  solved  the  problem  of  education  to  perfected  manhood  through 
actual  practice,  will  solve  that  of  the  perfected  State.'  The  philosopher 
was  the  creator  of  the  idea  of  national  education.  Fichte  was  the  peda^fogie 
statesman. 

But  Frederich  Froebel  is  the  pedagogic  apostle  of  freedom.    He  resembles 

*  In  the  medieval  philoi*opby  macrocosm  ezpreBned  the  great  world,  and  man 
celvcd  of  OS  the  microconn^  or  epitome  of  the  groat  world.— TV. 
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Pcstalozzi  in  so  far  as  he  has  established  tlie  universal  right  to  develop- 
ment, has  recognized  birth  or  wealth  no  longer  as  a  criterion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  man  in  society,  but  makes  the  inner  contents  of  the  man  the  deter- 
mining  force.  He  resembles  Fichte  in  that,  like  that  truly  German  man, 
he  wishes  to  awaken  the  conviction  that  the  individual  has  importance 
and  significance  only  in  connection  with  society,  the  whole.  The  unity  of 
man  supposes  the  antecedent  necessity  of  the  limitation  of  the  individual. 
The  love  of  the  individual  will  waken  to  unity,  and  this  love  will  tear  up 
selfishness  by  the  roots.  He  resembles  Fichte  in  that  he  sees  that  humanity 
in  eonereto  exists  only  in  the  form  of  nations,  and  thence  awakens  the 
national  consciousness,  holding  to  and  developing  the  peculiarities  of  our 
nation.  Froebel  is  in  this  respect  the  union  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte.  But 
he  separates  again  from  the  other  heroes  of  pedagogy  by  the  means  he  has 
discovered  for  teaching  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Pestalozzi  reopened  and 
utilized  the  school.  He  saw  plainly  that  he  had  not  done  enough.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  mother,  and  the  necessity  of  elevating 
domestic  education,  but  was  sure  no  other  means  would  help  the  latter 
object  than  the  study  of  two  books.  Fichte  hoped  for  nothing  from  the 
home,  where,  according  to  his  opinion,  rooted  selfishness  had  barriciided 
door  and  gate  against  rational  education,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  with- 
draw children  from  the  influence  of  the  mother  and  let  them  be  cultivated 
in  large  educational  establishments.  Froebel  stands  between  the  two.  He 
sees  the  *  too  little  *  in  the  measures  of  Pestalozzi,  the  '  too  much '  in  the 
propositions  of  Fichte.  He  has  stioick  the  medium  by  the  idea  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. He  would  have  the  children  taken  from  home  for  a  time,  but 
only  with  a  view  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  mother.  He  would  have  edu- 
cation in  common  like  Fichte,  in  order  to  limit  the  feeling  of  individuality, 
and  then  let  it  have  its  play,  that  selfishness  may  not  spring  up,  or  that  it 
may  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  would  have  the  isolation  of  the  family, 
and  then  uproot  the  inactivity  and  vicious  propensities  often  engendered 
by  it  by  a  thoughtful,  systematic,  playing  system  of  occupation  for  the 
child.  He.  like  Pestalozzi,  wishes  for  the  improved  culture  of  the  mother, 
not  by  a  little  reading  of  books,  but  by  initiation  into  an  intelligent,  be- 
cause natural,  system  of  early  education.  The  new  thing  which  he  has 
here  brought  into  view  is  the  consecration  and  systematic  utilization  of 
play.  He  has  exalted  the  idea  of  the  mother,  for  the  mother  is  in  his  view 
the  one  who  feelingly  comprehends  and  fosters  the  being  of  the  child  in 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  different  periods  of  its  life.  He  also  gives 
unmarried  women  an  opportunity  to  be  mothers,  and  has  thus  given  back 
to  many  unhappy  beings  the  conditions  of  happiness.  He  has  laid  the  way 
for  the  true  emancipation  of  women  by  giving  them  the  possibility  of 
grasping  the  wheel  of  universal  development  independently,  and  making 
their  central  point  the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  future  race. 

Pestalozzi  brought  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  to  realization.  Diesterweg 
explained  and  purified  them.  In  the  Roman  states  the  idea  of  liousseau 
took  no  root  because  education  remained  dependent  upon  the  church. 
Pestalozzi  could  not  annul  that  dependence,  but  Diesterweg  gave  it  its 
death-bloi^v,  and  first  created  the  possibility  of  a  people's  school  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.     Froebel  received  from  him  the  purified  idea  of  the 
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people's  school  and  fused  it  with  the  idea  of  national  education.*  By  th« 
fosterin;^  of  Diesterweg  and  Froebel  the  first  people's  school  entered  upon 
a  new  step  of  development  Both  men  will  find  their  new  Diesterweg, 
who  will  explain  the  idea  and  purify  the  practice. 

Per$onal  BekUions  of  Froebel. 

"  Frederich  Frocbel's  father  was  a  man  rich  in  insight,  truly  religious; 
and  he  turned  his  attention  with  the  greatest  solicitude  to  the  early  educa- 
tion of  this  youngest  son  of  his  beloved,  departed  wife.  He  understood 
how  to  unfold  mind  and  heart  in  the  promising  boy  by  a  judicious  train- 
ing. The  child  passed  ten  years  in  the  parental  house,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kirchberger,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Thuringiau 
forest;  separated  from  the  great  world  only  by  a  flower  and  fruit-garden 
and  a  church-yard ;  one  the  region  of  growth  and  bloom  and  ripe  life,  the 
other  the  abode  of  death.  These  ten  years  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  ^he  development  of  our  genius.  To  point  out  the  details  of  this 
unfolding  is  not  the  aim  of  these  lines.  A  fuller  treatment  can  only  prop- 
erly do  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  1792  the  father  acceded  to  the  wish  of  Froebel't  matenul 
uncle,  who  had  also  long  since  lost  his  wife,  and  soon  after  his  only  bob, 
to  give  him  Frederich,  the  youngest  son  of  his  beloved  sister,  for  further 
education.  This  maternal  uncle  was  Superintendent  Hoffman  of  8tad^ 
ilm,  a  little  city  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  Hoffman 
was  as  humane  as  he  was  distinguished,  and  as  gentle  as  he  was  earnest 
and  decided.  The  boy  who  had  been  shut  out  from  society  was  now  in  its 
full  tide,  among  the  numerous  friends  and  relatives  of  his  uncle.  It  was 
with  him  as  with  the  seed,  which,  plunged  into  the  earth  by  the  hand  of 
the  sower,  then  transplanted  to  the  manifold,  continuous,  and  i>er8i8tent 
influences  of  universal  life,  unfolds  and  grows  into  the  powerful  tree.  He 
remained  four  years  in  his  uncle's  house,  receiving  instruction  during  thai 
time  partly  from  him  and  his  father, — culture  partly  from  private  iostruc- 
tion.  or  in  the  public  school.  In  1796  he  returned  to  his  father's  house. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  he  must  think  of  the  choice  of  a  calling  foi 
life.  The  boy  already  showed  the  disposition  to  comprehend  clearly  and 
thoroughly  ever}'thing  that  came  within  his  reach  for  his  culture,  but  alsc 
a  no  less  marked  tendency  to  a  practical  calling.  This  tendency,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  which  were  not  brilliant,  determine<] 
him  not  to  follow  the  example  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  devoted  him 
self  to  purely  scientific  study,  but  to  take  up  forest-lore.  He  assumed  th< 
ctiUing  with  the  intention  of  grounding  himself  in  it  as  deeply  and  as  all 
sidedly  as  possible.  In  1797  he  entered  upon  this  pursuit  under  the  diree 
tlon  of  a  practical  forester.  The  young  Froebel,  in  his  unexampled  efforti 
to  learn  the  care  of  forest  growths  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  bj 
his  zealous,  unassisted  study  of  practical  geometry,  earned  the  greatesl 
admiration  of  his  teacher,  and  indeed  excited  his  astonishment  in  a  higl 
degree.  He  had  passed  almost  two  years  thus,  when  suddenly  his  paasioi: 
for  the  study  of  natural  science  was  aroused.     The  physician  of  the  plan 

^  Note  by  the  translator :  Froebere  Kindergarten  was  in  ftill  operation  beidle  DlMtcr 
weg  knew  him. 
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where  he  then  resided  gave  him  a  scientiflc  work  upon  botany,  which  the 
yoimg  foreeter  scarcely  laid  out  of  his  hands  till  he  had  made  its  contents 
completely  his  own.  From  this  time  nothing  could  hold  him  back  from 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  higher  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
In  the  autumn  of  1797  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena  with  the  purpose 
of  studying  agriculture  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  also  flnanciali 
mathematics.  A  little  property  from  his  mother  was  now  made  over  to 
him  by  his  father.  This  insignificant  sum  enabled  him  to  stay  a  year  and 
a  half  at  the  university.    After  this  he  again  studied  by  himself. 

"  In  1802,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  his  father  died.  He  was 
now  left  quite  at  his  own  dispcwal.  A  combination  of  various  circum- 
stances induced  him  in  1804  to  take  the  place  of  private  secretary  to  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  in  Mechlenburg.  .  .  In  this  place  his  prac- 
tical scientific  studies  flourished  as  never  before.  The  thought  now 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  gratify  an  inward  desire  for  the  thorough 
stndy  of  architecture.  For  this  purpose,  in  1806,  he  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  a  friend  to  come  to  Frankforton-the-Main.  With  that  meeting  began 
a  new  era  in  his  life.  An  offer  of  private  pupils  enabled  him  to  fix  his 
reddence  in  Frankfort.  His  teaching  made  an  impression  upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  newly-created  model  school,  Dr.  GrQner.  On  the  evening  of  his 
first  interview  with  this  gentleman,  who  greeted  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  the  twenty-three  year  old  youth  spoke  upon  the  subject  that 
moved  his  soul  so  deeply, — the  whole  aim  of  bis  life  and  his  strivings. 
After  the  lively  conversation  had  ended,  Grtlner  said  to  his  young  friend, 
with  the  deepest  conviction:  'Froebcl,  you  must  be  a  schoolmaster!'  At 
the  same  time  he  offered  him  a  vacant  position  in  the  model  schooL  As 
Froebel  afterwards  expressed  it,  'the  scales  fell  from  bis  eyes.*  It  was 
dear  to  him  in  a  moment  that  the  offered  reality  was  what  his  mind  and 
heart  had  so  long  unconsciously  sought  in  this  never-ending  struggle  for 
self-culture.  Offer  and  response  followed  In  the  same  moment,  and  Froe- 
bel became  a  teacher  in  the  model  school  of  Frankfort 

EXFERIENCB  IH  TeACHINO. 

"  We  can  readily  Imagine  that  the  young  teacher  endeavored  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  present  position  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    He  perceived! 
very  soon  that  the  method  of  instruction  must  be  directed  by  the  laws  of, 
development  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  subject  to  be. 
taught,  and  that  the  essence  of  the  method  is  the  art  of  adapting  the 
momentary  stage  of  development  in  the  scholar  to  the  corresponding  one' 
of  the  subject    This  law  of  development  he  carefully  sought;  this  art  he, 
endeavored  to  make  his  own.    GrQner  perceived  the  restless  striving  of  | 
his  young  friend,  and  gave  him  for  his  theoretic  outline  in  pedagogy  the 
writings  of  Pestalozzl.    This  awakened  in  Froebel  the  burning  desire  to' 
know  personally  the  man  who  was  seeking  to  prepare  the  way  to  a  new. 
education  conformable  to  nature.    He  went  to  Yverdun,  was  fourteen  days- 
in  the  Pestalozzi  Institute,  and  returned  to  his  former  situation  with  the 
resolution  to  understand  precisely,  earlier  or  later,  by  practice,  the  efforts 
of  the  Swiss  schoolman. 

*'  He  was  soon  able  to  carry  out  his  resolution,  for  In  1807  a  very  esti- 
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tnable  family  in  Frankfort  gave  him  the  direction  of  their  children's  cdu 
cation,  which  be  undertook  on  the  condition  that  after  a  time  he  ahouli 
take  bis  pupils  to  TTcrdua,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  connoclion  with  Peg 
talozzi'8  Institute.  Trom  1603  to  1810  he  went  to  Tverdun  with  his  threi 
pupils,  lived  quilu  Independently  of  the  Institute,  but  put  himi^df  In  livinj 
relation  with  it.  He  was  now  at  the  same  time  pupil  and  leRchcr.  Deepl; 
penetrated  by  the  importance  of  the  Peaialozzian  efforia,  he  was  eager  b 
spread  his  principleH  nctively  in  his  own  country.  Tet  he  could  not  avoii 
seeing  that  the  principle  of  Pestalozzi  as  developed  did  Dot  reach  the  iniie 
connection  of  the  child's  soul  wllb  the  mother  and  outward  things.  11 
conceived  the  purj>oae  of  improving  and  contributicg  his  own  culture  I 
laying  a  deep  and  firm  foundation.  Tins  purpose  determined  him  in  ISl 
to  leave  Peslalozii  and  the  family  of  hjs  pupils  in  order  to  devote  binuel 
in  Gottingen  lo  the  deeper  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  In  1811  h 
entered  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Berlin  tbe  pei 
suasion  was  Btrengtfacned  to  ripeness  in  him  that  all  life,  that  is,  develoj 
•ment  into  tbe  whole,  was  founded  upon  one  law,  and  that  this  unity  roui 
be  the  basis  of  all  principles  of  development,  lis  bc^nning  and  end.  Thi 
conviction  was  the  fruit  of  a  profound  aludy  of  nature  in  its  law  of  deve 
opment,  and  the  most  careful  contemplation  of  the  child.  He  gained  a 
opportunity  for  Ibis  latter  observation  by  teaching,  while  he  wna  studyin 
in  Berlin,  in  Plumann's  famous  Festalozzian  institution  for  boys. 

"  In  tbe  spring  of  1813  the  extreme  need  of  the  fatherland  called  hh 
into  tbe  ranks  of  the  volunteer  soldiers,  and  tbcre  quite  early  he  made  tb 
acquaintance  of  his  later  companions  and  fellow.workers,  Langcntbal  so 
Mlddendorff,  who  had  been  also  studying  in  Berlin.  During  the  war  I 
never  lost  sight  of  bia  fundamental  thought,  and  he  utilized  all  its  ph< 
nomcna  lo  illustrate  it.  The  rapid  progress  of  events  in  tbe  summer  ( 
1814  left  bim  free  to  go  back  to  his  former  relations.  He  soon  became,  h 
tbe  influence  of  higher  patrons,  assistant  and  inspector  in  the  Royi 
Museum  of  Mineralogy,  under  Professor  Weiss. 

"  Froebel  was  uow  truly  encompassed  by  the  treasures  of  nature.  Wht 
be  had  combined  the  results  of  his  unwearied  investigations  in  the  unive 
sity,  it  became  more  and  more  clear  to  him  that  tbe  recognition  of  the  coi 
formity  lo  law  and  the  harmony  of  nature  was  only  so  far  of  truth  as 
can  he  applied  to  human  life,  and  thua  effects  its  transformation.  Tl 
more  opportunity  our  investigator  bad  to  watch  nature  in  Its  devclopmen 
the  more  be  was  impelled  to  compare  the  results  of  this  search  with  ll 
conformity  to  law  in  the  development  of  bumanity  in  the  child.  E* 
clearer  to  him  was  the  identity  of  the  laws  of  development  of  tbe  maa 
Bona  with  those  of  the  micrtKxam;  more  and  more  important  did  tli 
knowledge  appear  to  bim  to  be  for  the  development  of  ladividual  men, . 
well  as  for  the  race;  ever  anew  was  his  delight  kindled  in  putting  in  pra 
ticc  an  education  conformable  to  nature.  He  resolved  to  give  up  l 
position  in  the  museum,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  education  ■ 
men  and  children.  His  repeated  application  for  discharge  was  granli 
him.  after  friendly  and  urgent  remonstrance  from  Professor  Wei* 
Tbe  question  now  was  where  to  find  the  natural  and  vital  point  of  cooim 
tion  with  his  new  undertaking.    This  soon  appeared  in  his  own  famil 
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for  the  war  had  left  the  children  of  his  eldest  brother  fatherless.  To  bcgia 
hia  educational  activity  with  these  children  was  his  plan  when  he  left  Ber- 
lin. He  took  leave  of  his  friends  Langenthal  and  Middendorff,  who  had 
returned  after  the  war  to  their  theological  studies,  and  with  whom  Frocbel 
continued  in  the  closest  friendship.  He  did  not  tell  them  anything  about 
his  plan,  but  promised  to  inform  them  when  he  had  reached  something 
definite.  In  1816,  at  the  end  of  September,  he  left  Berlin  and  found  in 
Greisheun  five  of  his  sister's  children  assembled  for  education  and  care, 
and  there  and  with  them  his  great  educational  undertaking  begjin.  He 
had  no  outward  means  for  carrying  it  on,  nothing  but  this  inward  convic- 
tion and  firm  trust  in  its  result.  By  the  sale  of  a  collection  of  minerals  he 
realized  a  few  crowns,  which  he  used  for  the  adornment  of  his  Christmas 
festival  and  the  partial  re-building  of  his  little  house.  (Jne  brother  took 
care  of  the  maintenance  of  his  two  sons,  who  received  education  and  care 
in  the  budding  institution,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  their  charge. 
The  mother,  who  in  the  beginning  lived  in  Greisheim,  took  care  of  the 
fatherless  nephews.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1817  MiddendorfT,  the 
youngest  friend  of  Froebel,  decided  to  aid  him  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  hastened,  accompanied  by  the  youngest 
brother  of  Langenthal,  who,  at  the  wish  of  this  friend,  joined  the  other 
pupils  to  Griesheim  in  April  of  the  next  year.  The  expcDscs  of  the  young 
Langenthal  were  defrayed  by  a  responsible  family  in  which  the  brother 
was  house-tutor.  Middcndorlf  was  in  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to 
assist  in  the  plan  by  practicing  some  little  economy.    , 

Griesheim  was  not  long  the  place  of  the  new  iustitution.  The  widowed 
sister-in  law  of  Froebel  was  obliged  to  choose  for  her  place  of  abode,  the 
little  village  of  Keilhau,  which  lies  in  what  is  called  the  Schalathal,  an 
hour's  ride  from  Budolstadt.  She  purchased  for  her  subsistence  a  little 
peasant^s  property.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  the  education  of  her  children, 
Froebel  and  Middendorff  followed  her  to  Keilhau.  Both  men  occupied 
a  small  tenement  that  had  neither  window,  floor,  or  stove,  and,  with  nar- 
row means,  these  friends  of  youth  had  to  contend  with  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles. A  sketch  of  these  privations,  as  heard  from  the  lips  of  MiddendorH, 
would  be  instructive  and  interesting. 

School  at  Keilhau, 

"In  October,  1817,  the  elder  Langenthal  joined  the  two  friends.  In 
November  of  that  year  a  school-building  was  put  up  in  the  widow's  yard, 
but  it  could  not  be  finished  immediately.  Towards  the  spring  of  1818,  the 
number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  twelve.  Froebel  was  now  thinking  of 
marrying,  that  his  pupils  might  have  a  loving  mother  and  superiiitendent 
of  the  house-keeping.  It  was  his  wish  to  bring  home  a  motherly  woman, 
who  could  understand  him  and  appreciate  his  efforts.  Such  a  being  was 
Lis  now  dead  wife,  Wilhelmine,  Miss  Hofmeister  of  Berlin.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  royal  Prussian  counsellor  of  war.  She  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Froebers  educational  idea.  As  Inspector  of  the  Minemlogical 
Museum  of  Berlin,  he  had  often  in  confidential  conversations  inipai-ted  to 
his  friend  Counsellor  Hofmeister,  and  his  daughter,  what  was  moving  in 
his  inmost  soul.    The  daughter  had  so  often  listened  to  the  outpourings  of 
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his  mind  and  lieart  with  unspoken  enthusiasm  that  she  was  now  willing 
to  follow  him  out  of  the  throng  and  rush,  the  gUtterinj^  halls  and  refined 
society  of  the  great  city,  into  the  quiet  village  in  which  dwelt  the  man 
who  asked  her  to  give  him  her  hand  for  the  realizing  of  a  great  idea.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  her,  the  world  would  never  have  known  Frederich 
Froebcl  as  the  originator  of  the  Kindergarten. 

**  On  the  ^th  of  September,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  foster-daughters, 
Wilbelmine  Hofmeister  entered  the  Eeilhau  circle  as  wife,  mother,  and 
house-keeper.  Shortly  before  his  marriage,  Froebel  came  into  possession 
of  the  yard  in  which  the  newly-built  school-house  stood.  In  1820  his 
eldest  brother,  father  of  his  first  two  pupils,  decided  to  give  up  domicile 
and  manufactory  in  Asterode  on  the  Nanz,  and  to  devote  the  activity  of 
his  family  and  his  outward  means  to  the  idea  of  his  brother.  He  had  so 
often  carried  his  brother  in  his  arms  when  a  child,  he  wished  now  to  live 
with  him  and  associate  himself  with  his  thought,  that  bond  which  holds 
the  world  together  most  firmly.  The  development  of  the  institution  now 
made  quiet,  secure,  and  continuous  progress. 

By  degrees  appeared  the  following  writings,  which  testified  of  thia 

progress  to  the  world : 

Publications,  1819-1826. 

1.  Concerning  the  German  Educational  Instil  ution  at  Rudolstadt,  1819. 

2.  Continued  information  of  the  German  Educational  Institution  at 
Eeilhau;  Rudolstadt,  1823. 

8.  Christmas  festival  in  the  Educational  Institution  at  Eeilhau — a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  honored  parents  of  the  pupils,  the  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution,  1824. 

"  Beautiful  family  festivals  cast  a  beneficent  light,  from  time  to  time,  like 
brilliant  sparks  of  illumination,  over  the  whole  lives  of  the  united  friends 
of  education.  Such  irradiation  shone  out  on  the  16th  of  September,  1825. 
On  that  day  were  betrothed  the  two  friends  of  Froebcl,  Heinrich  Langen- 
thai  and  the  afore-mentioned  foster-daughter  of  Frau  Froebel,  Ernestine 
Crispine,  and  William  Middcndorff  and  Albertine,  daughter  of  Froebel's 
eldest  brother.  The  pupils  of  the  Institute  had  made  a  path  on  the  cele- 
bration of  this  festival,  for  the  ascent  of  the  encircling  mountain,  that  the 
happy  couples,  in  the  beginning  of  this  most  important  era  of  their  lives, 
might  be  able  to  look  down  from  that  height  on  the  result  of  many  years 
of  effort.  There  was  inward  and  many-sided  joy  on  that  day  in  the  quiet, 
peaceful  valley  in  the  Thuringian  forest.  This  happy  day  was  followed 
by  a  second,  an  ascension-day  in  1826, — the  day  of  Langenthal's  and  Mid- 
dendorff's  marriage. 

**  In  the  following  year,  1826,  appeared  two  books  by  Froebel: 

•'  1.  T/ie  Education  of  Man;  the  art  of  education,  instruction,  and  theory 
practiced  at  the  German  Educational  Institution  in  Eeilhau,  by  the  auth<tf« 
founder,  and  superintendent,  Frederich  Froebel. 

*'  2.  Educational  Family  iceekly  paper  for  Self -culture,  and  the  culture 
of  others.     Edited  by  Frederich  Froebel;  Leipsic  and  Eeilhau. 

"  One  work,  entitled  Chround  Prineiplet  of  the  Education  of  Man,  whose 
contents  he  imparted  to  his  friends  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  before  their 
publication,  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  for  a  longer  scientific  confer- 
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School  far  Oirls  at  WiHisau, 

In  the  beginning  of  1833  Froebel  returned  to  Switzerland,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  herself,  but  with  health  much  shattered 
by  the  complication  of  circumstances  and  her  ceaseless  motherly  cares. 
On  the  1st  of  May  the  two  entered  Willisau,  and  on  the  2d  the  institution 
was  opened.  In  spite  of  storms  and  conflicts  which  were  occasioned  by  Cath. 
olic  opposition,  the  tender  plant  grew  vigorously.  During  the  conflict  the 
neighboring  government  of  the  canton  of  Berne  had  been  attentively 
observing  the  Froebelian  Institute.  This  was  proved  in  1833,  for  the 
Berne  government  sent  men  of  sense  and  experience  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  results  of  the  examination.  Their  report  showed  that  out  of  five 
young  schoolmen  from  Berne,  who  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  a  certain 
sphere  of  active  work,  two  went  to  Willisau  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  cul- 
ture under  Froebel's  direction.  The  remote  consequence  of  this  was  that 
Froebel  was  obliged  to  have  a  course  of  instruction  at  Burgdorf,  in  con- 
nection with  several  others  for  teachers,  whose  number  increased  to  sixty. 
For  the  direction  of  this  course,  and  to  forward  his  institution  at  the  same 
time,  he  summoned  his  friend  Langenthal  to  Switzerland,  and  this  so  much 
the  more  readily,  that  Barop  had  returned  to  Keilhau  in  1833  in  order  to 
assist  Hiddendorff  in  the  mother  Institute.  In  the  same  year  the  institu- 
tion at  Willisau  received  another  co-laborer  in  the  person  of  Adolf  Franken- 
berg.  In  1834  Froebel  returned  from  Burgdorf  to  Willisau,  into  his  old  place, 
and  to  hold  his  second  autumnal  examination ;  but  he  soon  gave  a  hearing 
at  Burgdorf  to  a  call  from  the  State  authorities,  who  requested  him  to  found 
an  Educational  Orphan  Institute  in  the  newly-erected  orphan-house.  In 
the  summer  of  1835  he  entered  upon  his  new  field.  When  the  afore-men- 
tioned institution  was  again  opened,  Langenthal  went  with  him  as  assist- 
ant, and  his  wife  as  Frau  Froebel's  assistant  The  loss  of  Langenthal  at 
Willisau  was  made  good  by  Middendorff,  who  willingly  left  wife  and 
children  in  Keilhau  in  order  to  help  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  daughter 
Institute.  The  tender  plant  at  Burgdorf  also  took  root  by  the  unceasing 
care  of  the  men  and  their  wives,  and  grew  apace.  Frau  Froebel,  especially, 
and  above  all  others,  worked  vigorously  and  unweariedly.  But  her  health 
had  been  much  shattered  by  the  former  journey  to  Switzerland,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  was  still  more  so  by  the  hard  labors  at  Willisau,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  trouble  and  care  which  the  commencement  of  house-keeping  at 
Burgdorf  had  required.  Her  body  and  mind  needed  rest  and  nursing,  and 
she  wished  to  go  back  to  Keilhau ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  wished  to  see 
once  more  her  beloved  aged  mother  in  Berlin.  A  journey  to  Keilhau  and 
Berlin  was  therefore  projected  for  the  early  part  of  1836,  for  the  unceasingly 
working  couple.  But  in  March  of  1836  came  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  mother.  The  already  sick  woman,  Madame  Froebel,  was 
prostrated  by  this  blow,  so  that  the  physician  urged  her  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. Froebel  now  assigned  his  work  at  Burgdorf  to  Langenthal,  and 
left  for  Berlin  with  his  wife,  partly  to  adjust  the  matter  of  her  inheritance. 

Genesis  of  the  Kindergarten, 

During  FroebeVs  residence  in  Berlin  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  edu- 
cational efforts  penetral^A  \iAS  ?^\3X  xarat^  Ol^kCcj  \2[^sksv  «s«t\  \!kfiw  it  was 
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that  his  hours  of  musing  were  occupied  with  the  plan  that  was  forming 
within  him  for  the  early  instruction  of  little  children.  It  was  now  clear 
to  him  that  tlie  elevation  of  all  education,  that  of  the  earliest  childhood  as 
the  most  important  time  for  human  development  was  indispensable,  and 
that  in  its  behalf  play,  as  the  first  activity  of  the  child,  must  be  spiritualized 
and  systematically  treated.  The  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  rose  upon  him  ;* 
he  wrote  to  Berlin  for  his  first  materials  for  plays  and  occupations,  and 
immediately  formed  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  earliest  childhood.  Ho  selected  for  this  new  institution  the  little  town 
of  Blankenburg,  on  the  Schwarzo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  so-called  Thurin- 
gian-Switzerland — ^a  place  which,  on  account  of  its  healthy,  beautiful  situ- 
ation, was  particularly  suitable  for  his  sweet  wife.  In  1837  the  institution 
was  founded.  In  1838  Froebel  issued  from  Blankcnberg  a  paper  entitled 
'Buds,  Buds,  Flowers,  and  Fruits  out  of  Life,  for  the  Education  of  United 
Families*  A  Sunday  issue  was  under  the  call:  'Come,  let  us  live  with 
our  children.' 

"This  year,  the  year  1838,  in  reference  to  the  system  of  Froebel  in 
general,  and  the  Kindergarten  in  particular,  is  a  classical  year,  and  should 
be  80  called,  and  the  paper  must  here  be  recommended  to  readers  to  whom 
it  la  destined  to  give  a  fundamental  conception  of  this  pedagogic  innova- 
tion. It  contains  an  exposition  of  the  great  principles  of  the  system,  and 
a  development  of  the  material  for  play  in  its  natural  necessity  and  its  har- 
monic connection.  The  new  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  drew  all  the  friends 
of  Froebel  again  around  him.  Langenthal  left  Ferdinand  Froebel  to  con- 
duct the  orphan  home  in  Burgdorf,  and  went  to  Blankenberg,  !Middcn- 
dorf  left  Willisau  and  returned  to  Keilhau,  into  the  lap  of  his  family, 
which  had  long  missed  the  loving  father.  Froebel,  in  1839,  in  company 
with  Frankcnberg,  responded  to  a  call  from  Dresden  to  speak  upon  his 
educational  principles,  especially  to  present  his  idea  of  the  Kindergarten. 
We  know  that  the  seed  fell  upon  good  ground  in  that  city.  During  his 
residence  in  Dresden  his  wife  died;  one  of  those  rare  women  who  served 
an  idea  at  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice,  that  of  her  life.  She  lived  to  sec 
the  Kindergarten  idea  accepted  through  the  representations  of  her  hus- 
band, and  parted  from  him  satisfied.  After  this  deep  wound, — the  bitterest 
experience  to  him — had  done  bleeding,  tlie  veteran  worked  on  actively, 
and  repeated  at  Hamburg  what  he  had  said  in  Dresden.  A  great  purpose 
now  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  had  not  as  yet  an  institution  in 
which  his  system  could  be  presented  in  its  whole  comprehensiveness,  and 
which  should  at  the  same  time  secure  the  further  development  of  his  work 
for  the  young.  Here  and  there  were  institutions  in  Froebers  sense,  and 
also  Kindergartens;  but  a  central  point  was  wanting,  a  heart  from  which 
life  flows  into  all  the  limbs,  in  onler  to  throw  it  back  again  to  the  source.*' 

{Tobeconfimied.) 


*  Prof.  Payne  presents  his  conception  of  the  genesis  of  the  Kioder^rtcn  in  Froobel*s 
medttationi  and  experience,  very  happily  in  his  Lccioxe.—FroeM  and  the  KUidergarttn. 
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DEVELOPMEITT. 


The  tenn  Charity  Eiodergartens  requires  some  explanation.  Whexl  Miss 
Blow  began  her  work  in  St  Louis  she  began  it  and  persevered  for  two 
or  more  years  on  her  own  means,  casting  her  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Her  success  the  world  knows,  and  she  has  reaped  the  reward  of  seeing 
the  public  mind  in  St.  Louis  so  much  impressed  with  the  beneficial  results 
that  Kindergartens  form  at  present  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  Charity  Kindergartens  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  their  vicin- 
ity, arc  a  little  different.  They  pick  up  the  very  most  neglected  children, 
and  much  parish  visiting,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  enjoined  by  Mrs.  Shaw 
upon  her  teachers,  and  cordially  done  by  them.  It  would  please  Mrs. 
Shaw  better  if  they  were  called ^m  Kindergartens,  because  her  sympathy 
for  the  poor  is  so  genuine  that  she  does  not  wish  to  have  their  feelings 
hurt  in  any  way,  but  her  wish  has  not  been  strictly  followed  because  it  is 
not  quite  so  descriptive  of  the  thing  as  is  " charity"  Kindergartens.  Her 
agents  are  instructed  not  only  to  bring  neglected  children  in,  but  to  fur- 
nish them  with  clothing,  when  necessary.  Indeed  there  is  no  outside  to 
her  great  heart 

The  first  charity  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  in  the  winter  of  1872-3  went  to 
Kew  York  city  and  studied  the  system  thoroughly,  and  in  1873-4  kept  a 
Kindergarten  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  Normal  school-house,  where  Superin- 
tendent Harris  gave  her  a  room,  rent  free.  The  children  were  between 
three  and  six.  In  the  fall  of  1874  some  twenty  of  her  pupils,  who  were 
then  seven  years  of  age.  went  into  the  primary  school  and  showed  the 
value  of  the  Kindergarten  training  by  going  through  the  three  years* 
work  in  one  year,  thus  saving  two  years  for  the  grammar  schools.  Miss 
Blow  also  gratuitously  trained  twelve  ladies  for  Kindergartners  that  year. 
The  next  year,  with  four  of  these  for  assistants,  she  taught  one  hundred 
children  in  her  Kindergarten,  and  there  were  two  Kindergartens  tauglit 
by  two  of  her  ladies,  each  with  three  of  their  classmates  for  assistants. 
Miss  Blow  continued  her  training-school  for  teachers  the  next  year  with 
many  in  the  class,  and  on  Saturdajrs  all  of  them  met  with  the  old  class  for 
a  general  lesson.  The  effect  of  these  on  the  primary  schools  when  the 
Kindergarten  children  went  into  them  determined  the  school  board  to 
institute  twelve  Kindergartens,  and  pay  as  many  teachers,  and  Miss  Blow 
took  the  superintendence  of  them,  all  still  gratuitously,  and  carried  on  her 
Kindergarten,  whose  pupils  became  volunteer  assistants  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. Now,  in  1880,  there  are  fifty-two  Kindergartens  in  St  Louis, 
whose  head  teachers  are  paid  $500  out  of  the  school  appropriation  and 
whose  assistants  are  volunteers  lh>m  Miss  Blow's  free  training  clasa 

(846^ 
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The  next  great  charity  work  in  Ibis  cnusc  was  done  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hill 
of  Florence.  Miss  Pcalxxly  having  given  a  lecture  in  the  Cosmcan  ball  of 
that  Tillage,  and  some  citizens  expressing  a  desire  for  the  Kindergarten, 
this  gentleman  offered  bis  own  bouse  and  paid  Mrs  Aldricb  to  open  a 
nurseiy  and  had  it  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  village.  This  w^as  in 
1874-tS.  The  Kindergarten  grew  and  he  subsequently  paid  more  Kinder- 
gartners,  built  two  houses— one  for  the  teachers  to  live  in,  and  one  acom- 
modating  two  hundred  children.  At  present  there  arc  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  actual  attendance.  With  four  Eindergartncrs  paid  by  a  fund  that 
Mr.  Hill  has  put  in  trust,  some  other  citizens  of  Florence  contributing, 
and  children  of  all  colors  and  social  position  are  prepared  in  these  Kin- 
dergartens for  the  public  schools. 

In  1876  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  had  two  Eindergartncrs  trained  by  Miss 
Garland,  dividing  between  them  $1,200  and  providing  rooms,  furniture, 
and  material  for  a  charity  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Immediately 
afterwards  she  did  the  same  thing  for  Broolcline,  that  town  providing  a 
room,  rent  free,  in  the  town  hall.  Soon  after  followed  another  in  Rox- 
hury  in  connection  with  a  nursery.  This  Kindergarten  of  eighteen  pupils 
was  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  paid  |600.  Then,  hearing  of  Mrs. 
Mann's  effort  to  get  up  a  charity  Kindergarten  in  Cambridge  by  means  of 
a  subscription  headed  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  she  came  to  her  aid  with 
what  was  wanting.  This  Kindergarten  still  goes  on,  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Cambridge  citizens.  The  perfect  success  of  all  these  Kin- 
dergartens in  improving  the  children,  together  with  the  collateral  gracious 
effects  on  the  poor  parents,  soon  stimulated  Mrs.  Shaw  to  establisli  more 
of  them  and  a  nursery  in  Cambridge,  and  the  same  in  Cambridgeport, 
until  now  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  Kindergartens  and  ten  nurseries 
under  this  munificent  patronage,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline,  Roxbur}% 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Canton,  and  Boston.  In  Boston  and  some  other 
places  the  municipality  grants  rooms,  rent  free.  Some  other  ladies  help 
about  the  Kindergarten  in  the  North  End  missions,  and  Mrs.  James  Tol- 
man  supports  a  Kindergarten  entirely  herself  at  the  south  end  of  Boston. 
There  are  always  twenty-five  children  in  the  Kindergartens  kept  by  one 
teacher,  with  $600  salary,  all  expenses  found  besides,  and  where  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  scholars,  two  teachers  with  $500  .salary  cacli. 
There  is  some  voluntary  assistance  given  sometimes  by  the  pupils  of  the 
training  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  practice  they  get  thereby. 

Mrs.  Mann,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Tolman,  and  the  other  ladies  interested 
in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  Kindergartens  hope  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression of  their  public  value  on  the  school  authorities  as  3Iiss  Blow  made 
by  her  great  work  to  wliich  she  bos  contributed  /i^r«^  entirely,  as  well  as 
money,  so  that  they  may  be  made  the  first  grade  of  the  public  education, 
for  of  course  such  munificent  benefactors  as  the  lady  who  spends  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  tliis  charity,  are  not  to  be 
readily  found — nor  can  be  a  permanent  resource. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  charity  Kindergartens  have  been  started 
and  carried  on  for  two  years  by  a  subscription  of  tlie  members  of 
churches,  who  give  a  room  for  the  children  of  their  neighlwrhood,  irre- 
spective of  denominational  name.    An  eminent  success  has  attended  that 
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of  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Kraus  and  3Ii.s9 
Peabody  at  different  times  addressed  the  ladies  of  that  church,  and  Mr. 
Newton,  the  rector,  followed  it  up  by  distributing  freely  Kindergarten 
tracts,  wliich  any  one  can  procure  by  sending  five  cents  to  E.  Stoiger,  25 
Park  Place,  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  year — rather  in  the  Spring  of 
1878,  he  asked  his  people  assembled  who  would  subscribe  for  a  charity 
Kindcrgiirten.  Eight  hundred  dollar^  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  half  a 
dozen  young  ladies  volunteered  to  assist  a  Kindergartner  trained  by  Mr«. 
Kraus  Ba?lte,  to  whom  $600  was  paid.  The  next  year  $900  was  subscribed 
and  some  other  ladies  sent  in  a  substantial  dinner  for  the  children. 
We  trust  this  Kindergarten  will  prove  a  model  for  church  work,  uni- 
versally. Nothing  done  for  the  poor  has  such  gracious  effect  or  gives 
such  promise. 

In  Philadelphia  a  parochial  Kindergarten  is  attached  to  a  nursery 
in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Fairchild,  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Burritt's,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  beside,  in  which  Miss 
Stevens,  Miss  Dickey,  and  Mrs.  G.  Gourlay  have  begun  good  work.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  church  of  the  Epiphany  did  not  continue  Miss 
Sterling  in  her  excellent  beginning  in  their  church  parlor.  Her  success 
in  winning  the  children  and  their  parents  was  so  signal  that  they  expressed 
great  grief  in  having  to  give  it  up,  and  if  Miss  Sterling  could  have  found 
another  rent-free  room  she  would  have  gone  on  at  her  own  expense,  as 
the  poor  parents  proposed  to  pay  enough  cents  by  the  week  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  material.  It  is  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  patrons  of  a 
Kindergiirten  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  Kindergarten. 
In  this  case  that  requisite  preparation  was  omitted  and  the  whole  expense 
fell  on  the  purse  of  the  rector,  which  could  not  be  perennial. 

In  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford  has  established  at  her  own  expense 
a  Kindergarten  under  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  and  which  has 
her  valuable  superintendence. 

In  Cincinnati  a  Charity  Kindergarten  has  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  an  association  of  ladies,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss 
Shank  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  Miss  Blow's  pupils.  The  plan  embraces  a 
kitchen  in  which  the  older  pupils  will  be  taught  practical  cooking  and  all 
lighter  house- work. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  Charity  Kindei;garten  is  going  on 
in  California,  under  several  organizations  of  workers,  all  of  which  aim  to 
bring  the  most  neglected  children  within  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  the  best  Froebel  training. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

**  Ths  child  does  not  become  man  but  he  is  bom  man."  In  the  unity 
of  human  life  lies  the  explanation  of  its  different  phases.  All  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  human  nature  exist  in  the  newborn  child ;  for  "  What 
is  not  in  man  can  never  be  evolved  from  man,"  and  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  are  but  the  successive  stages  of  one 
organic  process  of  development. 

Obviously,  therefore,  human  life  must  be  read  backwards  if  we  would 
grasp  its  significance.  We  do  not  understand  the  oak  from  the  acorn, 
bat  the  acorn  from  the  oak.  The  noonday  explains  to  us  the  sunrise, 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  spring-time  are  interpreted  by  their  fulfillment 
in  the  harvest.  So  maturity  reveals  to  us  the  holy  mystery  of  child- 
hood, and  it  was  He  **  who  knew  all  that  was  in  man,"  who  set  a  little 
child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  bade  them  learn  from  him  how 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Equally  clear  is  it  tliat  we  learn  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  our 
individual  lives  through  society  and  history.  They  paint  life  for  us  on 
a  wide  canvas,  and  in  a  true  pers()ective.  Through  them  we  separate 
what  in  ourselves  is  essential  and  permanent  from  what  is  accidental 
and  transitory ;  from  them  we  leani  the  direction  in  which  we  are  tend- 
ing and  the  ends  we  blindly  seek ;  in  them  we  find  the  solution  of  our 
contradictions,  the  answers  to  our  enigmas  and  the  vindication  of  our 
hopes. 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  thoughts  is,  that  the  child  is  potentially 
a  man,  and  the  individual  man  is  potentially  mankind. 

As  all  force  must  exert  itself,  and  as  its  activity  is  always  expression 
of  its  essential  nature,  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  forces  in  the 
child  may  be  clearly  traced  in  his  manifestations.  Our  tendency  to  trace 
these  manifestations  to  a  purely  physical  source  is  a  great  error,  because 
the  child  is  never  a  purely  physical  being.  If  the  man  Columbus  is 
to  be  driven  by  the  spirit  within  him  to  venture  on  the  pathless  ocean 
in  search  of  a  new  world,  may  not  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  tliis  spirit 
cause  the  joy  of  baby  Coliimbus  in  the  great  unknown  " out-of-doors?" 
Must  not  Mozart  as  a  baby  have  loved  sweet  sounds,  and  Titian  have 
rejoiced  in  rich  colors,  and  Phidias  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  harmonious 
forms  ?  "  Can  you  tell,  oh  mother,"  writes  Frobel,  "  when  the  spirit- 
ual development  of  your  child  begins?  Can  you  trace  the  boundary-line 
which  separates  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  soul?  In  God*s 
world,  just  because  it  is  God's  world,  the  law  ol  all  things  ia  coutlnuitY^ 
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— there  are  and  can  V)e  no  abrupt  beginnings, — no  rude  transitions,  no 
to-day  which  is  not  based  upon  yesterday.  The  distant  stars  were^ 
shining  long  before  their  rays  reached  our  earth;  the  seed  germinates  in 
darkness,  and  is  growing  long  before  we  can  see  its  growtli;  so  in  the 
depths  of  the  infant  soul  a  process  goes  on  which  is  hidden  from  our 
ken,  yet  upon  which  hangs  more  than  we  can  dream  of  good  or  evil, 
happifiesH  or  misery." 

We  are  told  of  the  one  ideal  mother  that  she  kept  all  her  child's  say- 
ings in  her  heart,  and  we  cannot  but  connect  this  with  the  fact  that  she 
alone  of  all  the  mothers  of  men  knew  the  end  of  her  son's  life  from  the 
beginning.  The  more  clearly  we  realize  in  our  souls  the  ideal  of  man- 
hood, the  more  reverently  will  we  study  the  instructive  utterances  and 
actions  of  the  child. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  significance  of  the  child's  manifestations 
that  he  himself  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  why  he  is  doing  it. 
On  the  contrary  we  know  him  all  the  better  because  he  does  not  know 
himself.  Self-knowledge  brings  self-control,  and  consciousness  hides 
what  instinct  reveals.  The  special  value  of  the  fii-st  period  of  life  lies 
in  the  spontaneous  expression  of  its  luicomprehended  powers,  and,  in 
the  blind  directness  of  the  child's  impulses,  we  clearly  read  their 
nature  and  their  end. 

In  studying  children  we  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  between 
childhood  and  the  individual  child.  The  demands  of  the  latter  may  be 
selfish  exactions,  and  to  yield  to  them  is  only  to  stimulate  caprice, — the 
demands  of  the  fonner  must  indicate  universal  and  necessary  conditions 
of  development.  The  one  may  have  their  source  in  a  pervert^  indi- 
viduality,— the  other  can  be  rooted  only  in  the  essential  nature  of  man. 
Only  very  shallow  thought  ever  sets  up  as  a  standard  the  individual 
consciousness,  while  true  insight  into  the  universal  is  the  kernel  of  all 
philosophy,  and  the  practical  application  of  this  insight  the  kernel  of 
all  education. 

It  is  Frdbers  distinctive  merit  to  have  turned  the  light  of  these 
truths  full  upon  the  first  period  of  life.  Realizing  profoundly  the  con- 
tinuity of  individual  life,  he  traced  the  conscious  powers  of  the  man 
back  to  their  instinctive  beginnings,  and,  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  organic  unity  of  mankind,  he  found  in  the  parallel  between  the  life 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  not  merely  a  scientific  generalization,  but 
a  clew  to  the  manifestations  of  the  child  and  a  guide  for  his  develop- 
ment. He  has  shown  that  human  culture  in  all  its  branches  is  reflected 
in  the  instinctive  activity  of  the  child,  and  dimly  responded  to  by  the 
instinctive  sympathy  of  the  mother, — has  analyzed  the  games  and  songs 
which  have  delighted  the  children  of  all  races  and  of  ail  ages,  and 
brought  to  light  their  hidden  meaning ;  has  reproduced  them  in  his 
"  Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Songs  "  in  a  form  adequate  to  this  attained 
insight ;  and  through  this  very  remarkable  book  has  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  con8cio\xs  aad  tVi!^  \mcA\v&c\.o\x&  ^xv^&  ^1  \\^<^\»M5^Vvt  tA 
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mothers  the  hitherto  unrecognized  aim  of  their  own  act<),  and  enabled 
them  to  exert  ujx)n  tlieir  children,  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  a 
coutinuous  influence  tending  towards  a  clearly  i»erceivt'd  end. 

The  highest  form  of  the  child's  self-expression  is  play,  and  if  we  ob- 
serve this  x>lay  carefully  we  shall  find  that  it  has  three  very  interesting 
Aspects.  It  is,  first,  the  reproduction  of  experiences ;  second,  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  imrticular  child ;  third,  a 
revelation  on  the  instinctive  plane  of  the  essential  nature  of  man,  and  a 
reflection  of  the  course  of  human  develoj^meut.  Let  lis  consider  these 
different  aspects  in  detail. 

1.  It  is  a  truth,  which  we  must  never  forget,  that  no  one  ever  has, 
ever  will  or  ever  can  really  know  anything  except  that  which  he  has  lived 
through.  We  comprehend  what  is  around  us  only  as  we  repiXKluce  it  in 
ourselves,  and  detect  the  outward  signs  of  that  only  which  we  have  in- 
wardly experienced.  The  proverbial  wisdom  of  all  nations  "  sets  the 
thief  to  catch  the  thief."  The  sin  hidden  deep  in  our  hearts  starts  with 
a  guilty  blush  to  our  cheeks  when  confronted  with  its  own  image.  To 
the  eyes  of  love  the  world  is  full  of  lovers.  The  heart  that  has  bled 
knows  how  to  pity  the  bleeding  heart.  The  soul  that  has  been  tempted 
grows  strong  to  help.  The  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  grows 
clear  to  our  minds  as  we  realize  that  only  by  becoming  man  could  God 
lift  men  to  himself. 

Deepest  truths  have  widest  reach,  and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
applying  this  insight  to  the  child's  delight  in  reproducing  in  his  plays 
the  life  around  him.  The  fact  is  so  general  that  it  scarcely  needs  illus- 
tration. A  mother  of  my  acquaintance  was  invited,  in  due  firm,  by  her 
little  daughter  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  two  of  her 
dolls,  and  looking  into  the  doll-house  was  amused  to  see  a  complete 
mimic  representation  of  a  wedding  party.  I^ut  what  was  her  horror  on 
the  next  day  to  find  the  wedding  succeeded  by  a  funeral,  and  twenty 
jointed  dolls  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and  holding  tiny  handkerchiefs 
to  their  eyes,  sitting  round  a  coflin  in  which  lay  the  same  doll  who  had 
played  the  part  of  bride.  I  have  seen  a  cliild  not  four  years  old  re[>eat 
with  her  paj^er-dolls  all  the  experiences  of  her  own  little  life.  A  basin 
of  water  represented  the  ocean,  a  paper  boat  the  steamer  in  which  she 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  blocks  arranged  in  different  ways  stood  for 
different  cities,  and  the  little  one's  memories  gathered  themselves  into 
a  connected  whole  in  her  dramatic  reproductions.  I  recall  a  little  boy 
whose  favorite  amusement  was  to  fasten  himself  to  the  hitching-jK^st  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  there  prance  and  rear  and  struggle  to  break 
loose, — another  who.  to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  clothes,  would  pin 
all  the  feathers  he  could  find  to  his  back,  and  then  dig  with  hands  and 
nails,  imitating  chickens  in  their  search  for  food, — and  a  little  girl,  who, 
with  wild  desire  to  fly,  spread  her  arms  and  jumped  from  the  roof  of  a 
back  building  twelve  feet  high  into  the  yard  below.  **  What  the  child 
imitates,'*  aaya  Frohel,  "he  is  trying  to  vmdeTOtand" 
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2.  Thb  phase  of  play  is,  however,  the  least  important  one.  A 
deeper  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  through  it  the  child  stamps  him- 
self  upon  his  experiences,  and  shows  tlie  form  of  his  re-action  against 
the  external  ^orld.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  man  is  hidden  a  some- 
thing which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  men,  a  power  of  realizing 
universal  truths  in  a  particular  form,  a  capacity  for  adding  himself  to 
all  that  he  receives,  and  organizing  varied  and  conflicting  experiences 
in  the  unity  of  his  personality.  This  individual  element  is  the  one 
unchangeable  fact  about  each  one  of  us.  Feelings  may  modify,  opin- 
ions alter,  bad  tendencies  be  overcome  and  virtues  conquered,  but 
through  all  the  undefinable  something  which  makes  a  man  himself 
remains.  It  determines  the  effect  of  external  influences,  makes  the 
meat  of  one  man  the  poison  of  another,  teaches  one  man  to  love  what 
another  man  hates,  shows  to  one  man  beauties  to  which  another  is 
blind,  and  thrills  one  man  with  melodies  to  which  another  is  deaf.  It 
rushes  into  expression  in  the  play  of  the  child,  in  the  song  of  the  poet, 
in  the  system  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  the  prayer  of  the  saint.  It 
wTaps  each  man  in  mystery  as  in  a  garment,  yet  gives  each  man  valid- 
ity among  his  fellow-men.  In  one  word  it  is  the  divine  spark  we  bring 
with  us  into  the  world ;  its  burning  is  our  being ;  its  shining  is  our  life. 
How  reverently  then  should  we  watch  its  first  feeble  glimmerings  I 
How  jealously  should  we  guard  the  child's  play  from  any  influences 
which  might  defeat  its  end. 

3.  The  third  aspect  of  play  had,  however,  the  greatest  charm  for 
Frdbel,  and  he  loved  chiefly  to  trace  in  the  games  of  children  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  progressive  life  of  humanity.  He  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  child's  love  for  running  and  wrestling,  and  for  all  games  of  physical 
prowess,  and  that  first  stage  of  human  society  when  all  men  were  himt- 
ers,  warriors  and  athletes.  He  connects  the  child's  love  for  digging  in 
the  ground  with  that  agricultural  instinct  which  transformed  nomadic 
tribes  into  nations  of  husbandmen.  He  shows  us  tlie  germ  of  ''  rights 
and  property  "  in  the  boy's  love  of  ownership,  opens  our  eyes  to  see  in 
mud  pies  a  faint  struggle  of  the  plastic  instinct,  persuades  us  to  hear 
ill  the  rhythmic  cooing  of  the  baby  a  prophecy  of  music,  and  bids  us 
reverence  the  dawn  of  science  in  the  eager  habit  of  investigation.  But 
he  lingers  most  lovingly  of  all  over  those  manifestations  wliich  reveal 
essential  human  nature  and  essential  human  connections,  and  never 
tires  of  following  the  soul  as  it  struggles  from  darkness  into  light  and 
comes  to  know  its  relations  to  nature,  to  man  and  to  Grod. 

I  have  given  this  general  outline  of  Frobel's  thought  merely  as  a 
clew  to  his  interpretations  of  infancy  and  childhood.  H©  himself  rarely 
stated  his  ruling  ideas  but  always  presupposed  them.  They  were  the 
air  he  breathed,  the  light  ho  saw  by.  The  real  interest  of  his  system 
is  in  its  detail.  The  idea  of  organic  connection  was  not  new  with  him, 
neither  can  he  be  dismissed  when  we  have  traced  his  thought  to  this 
root.    He  has  seen  aa  no  tnaoi  ^'^^x  %^^  VxiXx^  ^^\i<^ds\»  q»1  'Odl^  ^Sc^^.^^sc^'^ 
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he  baa  traced,  as  no  man  before  him  had  done,  the  subtle  connectioiu 
between  what  seems  most  trivial  and  what  we  all  acknowledge  to  be 
most  true.  To  give  a  few  of  these  connections  is  the  object  of  this 
chapter, — that  some  one  may  be  led  through  what  I  write  to  read  what 
Frobel  himself  has  written, — the  hope  that  guides  my  pen. 

It  18  a  rather  striking  fact  that  while  the  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  every  healthy  child  is  its  love  of  movement,  it  took  all  the  scornful 
eloquence  of  Rousseau  to  tear  off  the  bandages  which  for  generations 
mothers  had  wrapped  tightly  around  the  legs  of  their  babies.  It  shows 
us  that  maternal  instinct  is  not  always  to  be  trusted,  and  that  iix  one 
case  at  least  babyhood  has  profited  by  the  generalizations  of  science. 
In  all  nature  nothing  develops  without  activity, — movement  and  life 
are  almost  synonymous  terms.  The  visible  world  on  which  we  gaze  is 
only  an  expression  of  the  activity  of  invisible  forces,  and  "  everything 
that  is  does  not  exist  a  single  moment  by  itself,  but  only  through  a  con- 
stant reciprocal  action  with  all  that  surrounds  it."  Tirelessly  tlie  plan- 
ets circle  in  their  course  around  the  sun, — tirelessly  the  moving  sap 
builds  up  the  plant,  and  the  blood  in  its  circulation  renews  the  life  of 
the  animal.  Man  cannot  escape  the  universal  law.  To  be  strong  and 
grow  he  must  be  active,  and  so  nature  who  makes  of  every  necessity  an 
instinct  sends  her  children  stretching  and  kicking  into  the  world. 

Parallel  with  the  child's  joy  in  movement  is  his  delight  in  moving 
objects.  Keenly  alive  himself,  he  rejoices  in  the  external  sign  of  life. 
The  life  within  him  recognizes  the  life  without,  and  as  he  watches  the 
galloping  horse,  sees  the  bird  flying  thi-ough  the  air,  or  tries  to  catch 
the  little  fish  that  darts  under  the  water,  he  foels  in  each  a  something 
akin  to  himself.  His  i.)lea8ure  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  activity  he 
sees  is  strong  and  free ;  impeded  movement  wakes  in  him  always  some 
measure  of  discontent. 

But  life  not  only  recognizes  life,  it  tends  also  to  project  itself,  and 
the  child  communicates  his  owii  vitality  even  to  inanimate  objects.  He 
whips  the  naughty  stool  over  which  he  stumbles,  pats  the  stick  which 
lie  bestrides,  atid  chatters  incessantly  to  his  unresi^nsive  playthings. 
Whatever  he  feels  w  ithin  him  he  imputes  to  the  objects  around  him, 
and  for  him  there  exists  nothing  that  is  not  alive. 

It  is  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  this  vitalizing  tendency  of 
childhood,  to  remember  that  the  earliest  form  of  religion  is  always 
fetichism,  and  that  the  essence  of  fetichism  is  worship  of  tlie  principle 
of  life  in  tlie  individual  forms.  It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  that  sci- 
ence in  its  first  crude  form  ascribes  validity  to  isolated  objects,  and  very 
slowly  grows  into  the  knowledge  that  things  are  only  vanishing  phases 
of  forces.  But  most  significant  of  all  is  the  realization  that  the  deejxist 
truth  is  dimly  shadowed  in  these  imperfect  forms,  and  that  when  Phi- 
losophy has  read  the  "open  secret  of  the  Universe,"  she  confirms  the 
instinct  of  the  child  and  the  savage  and  declares  again  the  Universal 
Life.    Frobel  believed  that  the  painful  struggle  which  in  history  has 
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marked  the  transition  from  the  cruder  to  the  more  perfect  insight  might 
be  spared  the  individual  if  the  child's  presentiments  of  the  real  truth 
of  things  were  rightly  understood  and  fostered.  Who  can  say  that  he 
may  not  be  right  ? 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  thus  far  clear,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
three  manifestations  of  the  child, — love  of  movement,  delight  in  mov- 
ing objects,  and  the  imputing  of  life  to  inanimate  things, — all  have  one 
source,  viz. :  the  life  of  the  child ;  and  that  the  end,  of  which  they 
are  the  beginning,  is  reached  when  life  culminates  in  consciousness 
and  creation,  and  when  the  world  is  recognized  as  a  reflection  of  the  life 
of  God.  The  connection  is  real  though  remote,  and  gives  significance 
to  the  simplest  efforts  to  meet  the  indicated  needs.  Hence  Frobel's 
followers  study  with  reverence  the  little  games  in  which  the  child  rep- 
resents by  the  movement  of  his  hands,  arms  or  fingers,  the  swimming 
of  fishes,  the  flying  of  birds,  the  trotting  of  horses,  the  circular  motion 
of  the  mill  wheel  or  the  swift  turning  of  the  weathercock.  In  each 
game  a  particular  movement  is  emphasized,  and  from  this  standpoint 
we  see  in  these  simple  exercises  the  germ  of  gymnastics  and  the  begin- 
ning of  definite  physical  training,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the 
representation  of  the  life  around  him,  the  child's  sympathies  are  quick- 
ened and  his  observation  roused.  The  baby  who  has  played  that  he  is 
a  little  bird  will  notice  the  next  bird  he  sees  with  keener  interest ;  he 
has  made  the  life  of  the  bird  his  own,  transubstantiated  it  as  it  were 
into  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Frobel  thinks  too,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  movement  stirs  a  presentiment  of  its  cause,  and  that  thus  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  transition  from  the  seen  to  the  imseen,  from 
objects  to  forces  and  from  form  to  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  all  tliese  games  are  accompanied  by  simple  words,  which,  reacting 
on  the  child's  thought,  interpret  to  him  his  action,  and  that  these  words 
are  set  to  simple  tunes  intended  to  stir  a  feeling  corresponding  to  act 
and  thought. 

I  translate  Frobel's  comments  on  the  game  of  the  weathercock  and 
the  game  of  the  fishes  as  an  illustration  of  his  manner  of  treating  them 
all. 

In  the  game  of  the  weathercock  the  forearm  of  the  child  is  held  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  hand  extended  so  that 
the  four  fingers  represent  the  tail  of  the  weathercock,  the  palm  his 
body  and  the  thumb  his  neck  and  head.  In  this  position  the  hand  is 
slowly  moved  to  and  fro,  while  the  mother  sings : 

As  the  eock  upon  the  tower 
Turns  himself  in  wind  and  shower, 
So  yon  can  turn  your  little  hand 
While  like  the  tower  you  steady  stand. 

"  This  play,"  you  say,  "  is  so  very  simple."  True,  yet  it  always  de- 
lights your  child.    See,  not  with  what  pleasure  only,  but  with  what 
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eainestness  he  moves  his  little  hand  when  you  bid  him  show  how  the 
weathercock  turns.  Why  is  he  so  pleased  and  yet  so  serious  ?  Have 
yon  not  noticed  that  when  you  hold  a  moving  object  before  your  child 
in  such  a  way  that  the  moving  cause  is  not  apparent,  that  to  search 
for  this  moving  cause  gives  the  child  more  pleasure  tliau  the  moving 
object  itself?  His  pleasure  in  moving  his  hand  has  the  same  basis.  He 
feels  and  controls  the  source  of  a  movement,  the  cause  of  an  cftect ;  it 
is  this  w^hich  fills  him  with  such  serious  joy.  He  is  experiencing  the 
fact  that  a  moving  object  has  its  ground  in  a  moving  force,  soon  he  will 
conclude  that  living  objects  have  their  ground  in  living  forces. 

So  far  Frobel  in  explanation  of  the  baby.  The  rest  of  the  commen- 
taiy  traces  in  an  older  child  the  development  of  feeling  into  partial 
insight 

On  a^ndy,  almost  stormy  day,  the  children  follow  tlieir  busy 
mother  as  she  goes  out  of  doors  and  hangs  up  the  clothes  she  has 
been  washing  that  they  may  dry.  Where  will  not  children  love  to 
follow  when  the  busy  mother  leads ! 

Hark  how  the  weathercock  creaks  on  the  tower  ;•  the  wind  moves  it 
now  here,  now  there.  Here  conies  a  hen  and  cock ;  they  are  not  turned 
around  like  the  weathercock,  but  the  wind  blows  the  feathers  in  their 
tails  from  side  to  side.  Hear  how  £lie  clothes  rustle  on  the  line ;  they 
rustle  loudly  as  though  telling  a  story  of  the  strong  wind.  The  rust- 
ling delights  the  children.  Quickly  the  lx)y  fastens  a  cloth  to  his  stick 
and  high  in  the  air  it  waves  and  chatters  of  the  wind ;  so  too  waves 
the  hantlkerchief  in  the  little  girl's  outstretched  hand.  But  higher  and 
freer  than  cloth  or  handkerchief  the  kite  sails  through  the  air.  See 
its  proud  owner  as  with  face  aglow  ho  watches  it  rise  towards  the  sky  ! 
Clap,  clap,  clap,  how  the  wind  drives  tlie  windmill  round  and  round, 
and  behold,  hearing  the  sound  out  nins  a  little  boy  with  his  paper  wind- 
mill which  turns  more  and  more  swiftly  as  he  runs  fast  and  ever  faster. 
The  mother  yonder  can  scarcely  guard  her  baby  daughter  from  the 
force  of  the  storm,  and  the  man  has  hard  work  to  keep  his  balance  and 
not  stagger  in  the  raging  wind  I 

"  Mother  this  is  a  very  fierce  wind  ;  it  makes  everything  bend  and 
shake.  See  how  little  sister's  hair  is  flying,  and  how  the  clothes  dance 
on  the  line.  Where  does  the  wind  come  from,  mother,  and  how  docs  it 
make  things  rustle  and  flutter  ?  "  "  If  I  were  to  try  to  tell  you,  my  child, 
how  the  wind  comes  you  would  not  understand  me ;  but  this  much  you 
can  understand  even  now.  A  strong  power  like  this  wind  can  do  many 
things  great  and  small,  and  you  see  these  though  you  cannot  see  the 
wind  itself.  There  are  many  great  powers  which  we  know  of  though 
we  cannot  see  tbcm.  See,  your  little  hand  moves  but  you  cannot 
see  the  jwwer  that  moves  it.  Begin  by  believing  in  power;  later 
you  will  understand  better  whence  it  comes ;  but  you  will  never,  never 
see  it." 

In  the  fish  game  which  is  a  great  favorite,  the  child  represents  the 
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swimming  of  the  fishes  by  a  very  rapid  movement  of  the  fingers.    The 

words  sung  are : 

See  how  within  the  shallow  stream 
The  silvery  little  fishes  gleam ; 
See  how  they  dart  along  the  ground 
Chasing  each  other  round  and  round. 

Frobel's  explanation  refers  to  the  pleasure  of  children  in  watching 
the  real  fish  dart  through  the  water,  with  which  experience  the  game  is 
obviously  connected. 

'*  Birds  and  fishes,  fishes  and  birds,  these  give  the  child  a  pleasure 
which  is  always  fresh.  Why? — Is  it  not  because  they  seem  so  independ- 
ent in  their  movement,  and  the  water  and  air  in  which  they  move  are  so 
clear  and  pure  ?  Purity,  freedom  and  unimpeded  activity, — ^these  are 
the  sources  of  the  child's  joy  and  the  needs  of  bis  soul.  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  the  child  likes  better  than  to  chase  the  bird  and  catch  the 
fish.  Is  not  that  a  contradiction  ?  Nay,  mother,  to  me  it  seems  not  so. 
In  the  bird  your  child  is  trying  to  catch  the  bird's  free  flight,  in  the 
fish  his  quick  and  joyous  motion.  But  the  fish  and  bird  when  caught 
give  no  gladness.  Within  must  freedom  be  won,  within  must  activity 
be  developed,  within  must  purity  be  felt  as  the  atmosphere  of  life.  Try, 
mother,  to  bring  these  truths  in  faintest  forebodings  near  to  your  child, 
and  they  shall  be  in  him  a  well-spring  of  peace  and  joy.'' 

It  was  Frobel's  recognition  of  the  child's  love  of  movement  and  mov- 
ing objects  which  led  him  to  choose  the  ball  as  his  first  plaything.  As 
the  separate  faculties  of  the  child  sleep  in  the  unity  of  his  unconscious 
life,  and  this  life  shows  itself  in  a  general  and  indefinite  activity,  so  the 
qualities  of  all  material  things  are  embodied  in  the  ball  and  express 
their  harmonious  union  in  4ts  extreme  moveableness.  The  ball  is  thus 
the  external  counterpart  of  the  child,  its  unity  corresponding  to  his  be- 
ing, its  ready  moveableness  to  his  intense  life,  and  its  indefiniteness  mak- 
ing it  the  fit  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  indefinite  thought.  He 
rolls  it,  he  tosses  it,  he  bounces  it ;  fastened  to  a  string  he  moves  it  up 
and  down,  right  and  left,  round  and  round.  He  makes  it  creep  like 
the  mouse,  fly  like  the  bird,  swim  like  the  fish,  climb  like  the  squirrel. 
Soon  he  begins  to  notice  form ;  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  marbles,  are 
round  like  his  ball,  and  gradually  by  instinctive  comparison  of  balls  of 
different  colors  he  recognizes  color  and  abstracts  it  from  form.  His 
ball  is  thus,  as  Frobel  says,  a  key  to  the  outward  world  and  an  awakener 
of  the  mind.  He  both  sees  himself  in  it  and  expresses  himself  through 
it,  and  through  this  reflection  and  expression  learns  to  know  himself 
and  the  world  around  him.  Herein  lies  its  charm  for  the  children  of 
all  races  and  ages,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  balls  even  among 
the  remains  of  such  a  primitive  people  as  the  lake  dwellers  of  Switzer- 
land.   Instinctive  choices  show  universal  needs  and  adaptations. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  add  that  Frobel  did  not  mean  that  babies 
should  have  object  lessons  on  form,  color  and  movement  given  through 
the  ball,  yet  it  seema  UQCQa&^J^  \a  do  «o  'vV2ksa\l^^&  ^v^^Vj  «i»:.m«^  q1 
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thia  intention,  and  when  some  who  call  tliemselves  his  followers  Lave 
perrerted  the  ball  to  this  use.  Frobel  meant  the  child  to  i)lay  with 
the  ball  just  as  freely  and  instinctively  as  the  kitten  does,  but  liu  wished 
the  mother  to  know  and  point  the  meaning  of  this  play,  helping  the 
young  mind  thus  to  accumulate  experiences  and  develop  energies. 

Another  peculiarity  of  childhood,  u[>on  which  Frobel  lays  great 
ftress,  is  the  feeling  of  nearness  to  distant  objects.  "  Heaven,*'  says 
Wordsworth,  **  lies  around  us  in  pur  infancy."  **  We  know  not  of  cliauges, 
we  dream  not  of  spaces,"  writes  Mrs.  Browning,  describing  babyhood, 
and  she  adds  a  few  lines  farther  ou,  ''  We  dream  we  can  touch  all  the 
stars  that  we  see."  Froliel  tells  with  great  sympathy  the  story  of  a 
little  boy  who  tried  to  climb  to  the  moon,  and  we  can  all  recall  illustra- 
tions of  the  childish  insensibility  to  distance,  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
connection  with  what  is  most  remote.  This  is  the  germ  from  which 
Frobel  would  develop  gradually  a  deep  intuition  of  the  oneness  of 
life, — leading  from  the  form  in  which  the  feeling  is  false  to  the  form  in 
which  it  embodies  the  highest  truth.  Science  tells  us  tliat  ^*  if  a  smgle 
grain  of  sand  were  destroyed  the  imiverse  would  collapse,''  and  the 
deepest  utterance  of  spiritual  insight  is  *'  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 
If  unity  and  connection  are  truths  of  nature  and  of  man  must  not 
forebodings  of  them  haunt  the  mind  from  birth?  And,  again  referring 
to  history  for  a  parallel,  is  it  not  fraught  with  meaning  that  man's  first 
monument  should  be  a  tower  which  he  vainly  hoped  might  connect  the 
earth  and  sky  ? 

The  most  obvious  and  significant  parallel  between  the  development 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  lies  in  the  gradual  expansion  of  human 
relations.  History  shows  us  families  growing  into  tribes, — tribes  ex- 
panding and  combining  into  nations, — nations  waking  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  mutual  dependence, — the  idea  of  the  organic  unity  of  mankind 
dawning  slowly  in  the  consciousneJss  of  man, — the  brotherhood  of 
man  finding  its  cause  and  explanation  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  So 
the  physical  union  with  the  mother,  in  which  individual  life  begins, 
Tanishes  in  a  dee]>er  union  of  sympathy  and  love,  and  love  thus  awak- 
ened extends  itself  to  father,  sister,  brother,  companions,  friends,  home, 
country,  humanity  and  God.  Each  phase  of  this  progressive  develop- 
ment rests  u^xtn  that  which  went  before,  and  determines  that  which 
shall  come  after;  and  Frol)el  had  no  hesitation  in  connecting  the  first 
smile  with  which  the  baby  responds  to  his  mother's  tenderness  with 
that  devout  assurance  of  union  with  God  which  fears  neither  height 
nor  depth,  neither  life  nor  death,  neither  things  present  nor  things  to 
come.  No  wonder  that  He  whose  life  was  the  revelation  of  life's  deep- 
est truth,  and  with  whom  the  beginning  and  the  end  were  one,  should 
exclaim  with  terrible  emphasis,  "  It  were  better  for  thee  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  thy  neck,  and  thou  wert  cast  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  than  that  thou  shouldst  offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 

No  person  can  viait  a  foundling  asylum  without  being  struck  with 
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the  listless  and  indifferent  expression  of  the  baby  faces.  During  a 
visit  of  more  than  an  hour  to  the  celebrated  asylum  in  St.  Petersburg, 
\^here  a  thousand  babies  are  cared  for,  I  neither  saw  a  single  smile  nor 
heard  a  single  cry.  It  seemed  as  though  the  babies  were  hopelessly  bewil- 
dered by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  faces  around  them.  We  have  all 
noticed  how  a  strange  face  will  make  a  baby  cry,  and  how  restless  and 
irritable  even  older  children  are  in  the  midst  of  strange  surroundings. 
Yet  how  many,  especially  among  the  rich,  drag  their  little  children 
from  place  to  place,  confusing  the  tender  minds  with  rapidly  succeeding 
impressions,  and  dissipating  feeling  in  a  thousand  frivolous  channels, 
instead  of  concentrating  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  happy  home. 

According  to  Frobel,  when  the  child  has  learned  to  stand  and  walk 
alone  he  comes  to  the  first  crisis  in  his  history.  From  a  state  of  com- 
plete physical  union  with  his  mother  he  has  passed  into  a  state  of  rela- 
tive inde^^endeuce.  If  bis  affections  have  been  roused  as  his  sense  of 
personality  has  developed, — if  he  has  learned  to  love  his  mother  while 
learning  to  separate  himself  from  her, — then  the  best  foundation  for 
moral  and  social  relationships  has  been  securely  laid.  Separation 
should  tend  always  to  a  deeper  union.  The  baby's  first  tottering  steps 
should  be  always  towards  his  mother's  outstretched  arms  and  loving 
heart. 

Who  that  has  ever  tried  to  amuse  a  baby  has  not  played  the  Hiding 
Game  ?  How  many  of  us  have  ever  analyzed  the  secret  of  its  fascina- 
tion? You  throw  a  handkerchief  over  your  own  face,  or  over  the 
baby's,  only  to  snatch  it  away  the  next  miimte,  and  the  child  seems 
never  to  tire  of  this  simple  alternation  of  hiding  and  finding.  What- 
ever gives  constant  pleasure  is  in  some  way  connected  with  develop- 
ment, and  tliis  simple  game  illustrates  the  universal  law  which  lifts 
feelings  into  consciousness  by  contrasting  them  with  their  opposites. 
**  Why  is  it,"  Frobel  asks  the  mother,  "  that  your  baby  loves  to  hide  ? 
He  might  lie  unhidden  in  your  arms,  on  your  knee,  close  to  your  heart, 
and,  lying  thus,  see  ever  your  eyes  looking  back  into  his  own.  Does 
he  want  to  conceal  himself  from  you — to  be  separated  from  you  ?  God 
forbid  I  He  hides  himself  for  the  happiness  of  being  found,  and  seeks 
instinctively,  through  momentary  alienation,  to  quicken  and  intensify 
his  feeling  of  union  with  you."  For  the  same  reason,  the  older  child 
ioves  the  fairy-tales  which  lift  him  out  of  his  own  life.  The  youth 
needs  travel  in  strange  lands  in  order  to  understand  his  own.  Educa- 
tion immerses  the  student  in  the  past  that  he  may  truly  read  the  secret 
of  the  x^resent,  and  God  teaches  his  children  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
love  and  life  through  sorrow  and  death.  In  all  attempts  to  apply  this 
law,  the  important  thing  is  to  remember  that  alienation  is  always 
means  to  an  end.  The  child  may  dwell  on  wonders  until  his  own  life 
seems  vapid  to  him;  the  youth,  by  too  long  absence  from  his  country, 
may  wreck  his  patriotism ;  the  student  may  lose  himself  so  completely 
in  the  past  that  he  can  noi^et  ^ud  Vivax&^ll  m  tJi«  present  \  and  selfish- 
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ness  too  often  pei-verts  the  lessons  of  grief.  The  truth  lies  not  in  con- 
trasts, but  in  their  mediation,  and  Frdbel  is  careful  to  point  out  to  the 
mother  the  injury  she  may  do  her  child  if  she  fails  to  respond  to  the  joy 
he  feels  in  liis  renewed  and  intensified  union  with  her.  **  You  must  keep 
on  saying,  *  Darling,  I'm  so  glad,  so  glad  to  see  you,'  **  said  a  dear  little 
girl  to  me,  one  day,  when,  after  playing  hide-and-seek  for  a  long  time, 
my  attention  began  to  wander.  Her  disappointed  face  showed  what 
the  recognition  meant  to  her,  and  I  learned  a  lesson  I  can  never  forget 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  connections  which  Frobel 
has  traced  is  that  between  the  cuckoo  game  and  conscience.  The  game 
itself  is  very  simple.  The  child  hides,  and,  while  hidden,  calls 
"  Cuckoo !  cuckoo  I "  to  the  mother  who  hunts  for  him.  When  she 
has  found  him,  she  must  hide,  and  her  voice,  calling  **  Cuckoo  1 "  to 
him,  gives  him  a  hint  in  what  direction  to  look  for  her.  "  Do  you 
say."  asks  Frobel,  "  that  there  is  no  difference  between  this  and  the 
simple  hiding-game  ?  In  its  essence  it  is  very  different  from  the  hiding- 
game,  though  nearly  related  to  it.  It  is  its  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, and,  practically,  appears  later  among  the  favorite  plays  of  the 
child.  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  wherein  lies 
the  essence  of  progressive  development  in  the  latter?  Observe  the 
plays  of  your  child  carefully,  wise  mother,  and  you  will  see  the  differ- 
ence clearly.  In  the  first  game,  separation  and  union  appear  as  oppo- 
sites,  that  each  may  be  more  consciously  felt ;  in  the  second,  through 
the  cuckoo  call,  these  opposites  are  mediated.  The  characteristic  of 
the  cuckoo  play  is,  union  in  separation,  and  separation  in  union — and 
in  this  peculiarity  lies  its  abiding  charm.  But  the  consciousness  of  union 
in  separation t  and  of  separation  (i.  e.,  personality)  in  union,  is  the  essence 
and  basis  of  conscience.  In  other  words,  the  voice  of  conscience  is  the 
eternal  proclamation  of  man's  relationship  to  God. 

"  Deep  meaning  oft  lies  hid  in  childish  play."  The  microscope,  re- 
vealing an  unseen  world,  has  led  to  some  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and,  if  we  rightly  read  the  instinctive  life  of  the 
child,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in  it  prophecies  of  the  conscious  life  of  the 
man.  In  the  case  just  cited,  the  course  of  development  is  clear. 
Through  play  the  mother  teaches  her  child  to  listen  for  and  love  her 
voice.  By  sharing  his  small  pleasures  she  lifts  him  into  sympathy  with 
her.  The  sympathy  thus  awakened  inclines  him  to  obedience  when 
the  same  voice  which  delighted  him  in  calling  '*  Cuckoo  I "  bids  him 
do  this  or  that.  The  mother  thus  becomes  her  child's  external  con- 
science, and  loving  obedience  to  her  wise  commands  prepares  him,  as 
he  grows  older,  to  hearken  reverently  to  the  voice  within.  Finally,  as 
he  listens  to  his  conscience,  he  learns  to  know  his  God  ;  through  doing 
the  right,  is  led  infallibly  to  recognize  the  true.  For,  as  goodness  is  the 
active  phase  of  truth,  and  truth  the  intellectual  phase  of  goodness, 
right  action  must  culminate  in  clear  vision,  and  the  pure  in  heart  will 
always  see  God. 
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Having  traced  spiritual  insight  back  into  its  unseen  beginnings,  let 
us  honestly  face  the  question  whether  a  soul  may  not  fail  to  find  its 
God  because  a  baby's  heart  has  failed  to  find  its  mother.  Frobel  has 
no  doubt  about  the  answer.  <<  The  feeling  of  oneness  with  a  loving 
mother,"  he  says,  **  is  the  germ  from  which  springs  the  feeling  of  union 
with  God,"  and  adds,  '*  If  the  infant  be  not  religious,  hardly  will  the 
man  become  so."  Obviously,  the  question  is  not  one  of  religious  teach- 
ing, which  the  young  child  cannot  understand,  but  of  a  religious  life, 
which,  according  to  his  powers,  he  can  and  ought  to  lead.  "  Do  the 
works,"  said  the  Savior  of  men,  *'  and  thou  shalt  know  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God."  "  If  a  man,"  wrote  the  beloved  disciple,  "  love 
not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?  " 

Those  two  verses  state  the  double  condition  of  religious  insight — 
divine  love  symbolized  in  human  relations,  and  practical  personal  ac- 
tion and  experience  as  the  basis  of  a  living  creed.  The  infant  brings 
his  religious  nature  with  him  into  the  world.  The  soul  which  came 
forth  from  God  hears  within  it  the  yearning  after  God.  If  this  were 
not  so,  religion,  at  any  period  of  life,  would  be  an  impossibility ;  as  it 
is  so,  religious  training  should  begin  with  the  beginning  of  life,  and  a 
connected  sequence  of  religious  experiences  culminates  gradually  in  re- 
ligious insight.  Small  chance,  therefore,  of  true  and  happy  religion 
for  the  man  whose  childish  hands  were  never  folded  in  prayer,  whose 
slumbers  were  never  soothed  by  sweet  hymns,  and  the  echoes  of  whose 
soul  were  never  wakened  by  the  upward  glance,  the  kneeling  attitude, 
and  the  devout  tones  of  faith.  Smaller  chance  still  for  him  who  can 
remember  no  love  and  care  which  typified,  however  imperfectly,  the 
love  of  the  universal  Father.  One  law  applies  to  every  phase  of  human 
development,  and  as  we  learn  to  stand  by  standing,  to  work  by  work- 
ing, and  to  love  by  loving,  so  we  learn  religion  by  being  religious. 

Probably  all  who  remember  their  childhood  remember  the  game  of 
The  Three  Knights.  In  it  one  child  personates  the  mother,  three  chil- 
dren represent  knights,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  players  are  children 
whom  the  knights  want  to  carry  away  and  the  mother  is  unwilling  to 
give  up.  The  charm  of  the  game  is  in  the  struggle  of  the  knights  and 
the  mother  over  each  particular  child.  Who  does  not  see  at  once  the 
instinct  in  which  tliis  game  has  its  root  ? 

With  the  gradually-dawning  sense  of  personality  there  dawns  also  in 
the  child's  mind  the  desire  to  be  loved.  Recognizing  himself,  he  wants 
recognition ;  feeling  his  distinctness,  he  feels  also  his  dependence. 
This  is  a  most  important  moment  in  life.  When  a  child  begins  to 
want  love,  he  will  value  that  in  himself  which  attracts  love.  In  large 
measure,  therefore,  his  standard  will  be  fixed  by  the  praise  and  blame, 
the  sympathies  and  aversions,  of  those  around  him. 

The  game  of  the  knights  expresses  the  child's  felt  need  of  love,  but 
does  not  show  how  he  may  be  lovable.    Like  all  the  blind  gropings  of 
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instinct  it  indicates  an  end  it  cannot  attain.  Frobel  lifts  it  into  com- 
pleteness, and  make%  it  an  efficient  means  of  developing  the  good  in  the 
child  by  changes  which  deepen  its  fascination  while  revealing  the  con- 
nection between  goodness  and  love, — ^between  what  the  child  is  and  the 
feeling  others  will  have  for  him. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  game,  Frobel  shows  how  much  harm  is 
done  little  children  by  the  undue  emphasis  placed  on  externals.  What 
a  beautiful  child  I  Let  me  kiss  his  rosy  cheeks  I  What  pretty,  curly 
hair!  What  a  lovely  dress  I  What  will  people  think  of  you  with  your 
torn  dress  and  dirty  face  ?  Are  not  these  'fair  samples  of  the  praise 
and  blame  given  little  children  ?  Then  what  should  we  expect  of  them 
but  that  they  would  value  these  things  supremely  ? 

Love  of  approbation  is  a  root  which  may  bear  either  a  healthful  or  a 
poisonous  fruit.  It  has  its  deep  source  in  the  relationships  of  human 
souls  to  each  other  and  to  God.  Consequently,  it  is  perverted  with  the 
perversion  of  these  relationships,  and  in  the  hearts  of  sinful  men  in  a 
wicked  world,  is  more  often  a  power  of  evil  than  of  good.  We  call  the 
man  who  rises  above  the  moral  ideal  of  his  age,  a  saint,  and  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  his  appearance  shows  how  largely  the  universal  con- 
science determines  the  particular,  how  the  tainted  life-blood  of  humanity 
infects  the  life  of  each  individual  man. 

This,  of  course,  just  means  that  we  can  only  help  others  by  beiug 
what  we  ought,  ourselves.  Our  partial  insights  are  the  result  of  our 
partial  being.  Our  feeble  lives  are  the  projection  of  our  own  feeble- 
ness. Our  failure  to  influence  comes  from  our  failure  to  be.  The 
mother  who  plants  vanity,  instead  of  aspiration,  in  her  child's  heart,  by 
praising  his  looks  more  than  his  moral  effort,  and  noticing  his  clothed 
more  than  his  character,  does  so  because  in  her  own  heart  that  which 
is  seen  and  temporal  has  greater  control  than  that  which  is  unseen  and 
eternal.  Ask  her  what  she  most  desires  for  her  child  and  she  will  tell 
you  that  he  may  be  good.  Question  her  life  and  you  will  find  that 
goodness,  to  her,  means  conformity  to  the  external  standard  set  up  by 
the  society  in  which  she  moves.  Watch  her  daily  actions  and  you  will 
see  her  putting  appearance  before  reality,  striving  rather  to  seem  than 
to  be,  valuing  reputation  rather  than  character,  prizing  in  all  things  the 
effect  instead  of  the  essence.  Our  praise  and  blame,  our  love  and  hate, 
cannot  rise  higher  than  ourselves,  and  it  is  because  we  must  speak  as 
we  are  that  our  idle  words  tell  against  us  in  the  judgment.  To  play 
the  simplest  of  Probers  games,  in  the  right  spirit,  demands  a  soul  pure 
in  its  purpose  and  constant  in  its  stniggle,  and  a  rooted  conviction  that 
the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  greater  than  raiment. 

To  the  need  of  being  loved,  corresponds  the  need  of  loving.  The 
loving  heart  shows  itself  in  loving  actions.  If  we  want  to  strengthen 
love  we  must  do  the  acts  which  love  commands.  The  feeling  which 
does  not  express  itself  in  action,  dies.  Frobel  lays  great  stress  upon 
these  simple  thoughts.    The  basket  gaxni^  \b  ot^  ol  tq&x^^Vql^^^uil^X^ 
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shows  how  even  a  baby  may  do  something  for  others.  "  Make  a  basket 
for  papa,"  says  the  mother,  and  while  tJie  baby  tv^nes  his  little  fingers 
in  and  out  in  imitation  of  weaving,  she  sings : 

We  the  slender  twigs  are  taking, 

And  nice  little  baskets  making. 

From  the  lovely  rosy  bowers, 

We  will  fill  it  with  sweet  flowers. 

La,  la,  la,  la.    La,  la,  la,  la.    Giye  it  to  papa. 

Even  the  very  young  child  can  share  his  food,  can  water  flowers,  can 
give  milk  to  his  cat,  can  throw  crumbs  to  his  chickens,  can  pick  up  his 
mamma's  handkerchief,  can  meet  his  papa  at  the  door  when  he  comes 
home  from  work.  Who  does  not  feel  that  if  we  would  train  the  little 
children  to  do  these  little  things  we  should  strengthen  them  for  the 
heavier  duties  of  later  life  ? 

The  instinct  of  children  is  to  share  the  life  around  them.  Little 
girls  are  eager  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  house,  to  sweep,  dust,  cook, 
sew,  or  do  anything  that  older  people  are  doing.  The  boy  will  follow 
his  father  to  the  farm,  to  the  forge,  to  the  shop,  and  is  proud  and  happy 
to  be  of  the  least  use.  How  often  do  father  and  mother  reject  the  weak 
but  willing  help  of  the  little  child  I  How  often  do  they  complain  bitterly 
of  the  laziness,  selfishness  and  indifference  of  the  older  son  or  daughter ! 

As  the  child's  interests  and  sympathies  expand,  he  comes  to  notice 
the  different  activities  of  men.  With  the  presentiment  that  he,  too,  is 
born  to  be  a  worker  in  the  world,  he  eagerly  watches  the  world's  work. 
And  not  content  with  watching,  he  tries  to  imitate.  The  baby  will  try 
to  follow  the  motions  of  those  he  sees  working.  The  older  child  digs 
and  plants,  makes  houses  in  the  sand,  floats  his  tiny  boat  on  the  water, 
and  dams  the  stream  to  turn  his  toy  mill.  Frobel  responds  to  the  effort 
of  the  baby  by  a  series  of  dramatic  games,  representing  the  movements 
peculiar  to  different  kinds  of  work,  and  to  the  need  of  the  older  child, 
by  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  through  which  he  is 
enabled  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  technical  and  artistic  processes. 

The  importance  of  industrial  education  is  every  day  more  widely 
admitted.  That  Frobel  has  found  the  true  beginning  of  technical 
training,  is  also  quite  generally  recognized.  It  is  one  of  the  important 
features  of  his  system  that  a  definite  training  of  the  hand  is  begun  in 
babyhood.  There  are  games  to  strengthen  and  give  freedom  to  the 
wrist,  there  are  games  to  discipline  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  there  are 
games  to  teach  force  and  flexibility  to  the  fingers.  The  hand  is  man's 
first  and  most  important  tool.  It  cannot  be  too  early  taught  to  obey 
his  thought  and  execute  his  will.  We  shall  have  no  large  class  of 
skilled  workmen  until  we  learn  from  Frobel  how  to  keep  hands  from 
growing  clumsy,  and  fingers  from  getting  stiff.  " 

The  most  fascinating  feature  of  Frobel's  games  to  a  thoughtful  per- 
son is,  however,  their  reaction  on  thought.  They  are  rooted,  every  one 
of  them,  in  the  relationship  of  feeling,  action,  and  thought ;  they  obey, 
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without  exception,  that  deep  law  which  connects  instinct,  expression 
and  insight.  How  through  tlieir  contrasts  the  activity  of  comparison  is 
roused ;  how  they  quicken  and  intensify  perception,  what  presentiments 
they  create  of  the  subtle  relationships  of  sound  and  movement ; — how 
they  stir  in  the  child  the  sense  of  proportion, — how  they  show  the  soul 
of  harmony  in  the  relation  of  numbers, — how  they  foreshadow  even 
the  mysterious  correspondence  of  space  and  time ; — all  these  things  and 
many,  many  others  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who,  believing  that  in 
the  night  of  unconsciousness  slumber  all  the  possibilities  of  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  will  have  patience  to  watch  with  Frobel  for  the 
dawning  of  the  soul's  light. 

The  opponents  of  the  Kindergarten  have  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of 
scornful  mirth  over  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  call  its  false  and 
pernicious  symbolism.  Can  that  be  seriously  called  an  educational 
system,  they  ask,  which  allows  balls  to  be  called  fishes,  and  frogs,  cats 
and  squirrels, — which  sees  in  little  match-like  sticks  trees  and  lamp- 
posts and  soldiers, — which  makes  the  same  block  stand  for  a  house,  a 
chair  and  a  sheep,  and  even  uses  the  child's  fingers  to  represent  his 
grandmother,  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

Again  Frobel  appeals  from  the  scorn  of  his  critics  to  the  history  of 
the  race,  and  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  the  child.  He  hears 
untutored  men  call  the  brave  man,  a  lion^— the  meek  man,  a  lamb, — 
the  cunning  man,  a  fox.  He  hears  the  savage  describe  his  face  not  as 
round  but  as  moon,  and  say  of  his  fruit  that  it  is  sugar-cane  instead  of 
Raying  that  it  is  sweet.  He  finds  among  the  monuments  of  ancient 
art  three  cubes  standing  side  by  side,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
three  Graces.  He  studies  reverently  Egypt's  great  unsolved  problems 
as  they  are  imaged  in  the  pyramids  and  the  sphinx.  He  reads  the 
spirit's  faint  intuition  of  immortality  in  the  mysterious  phoenix. 
Finding  everywhere  that  man  has  sought  to  express  in  symbols  the 
truths  he  feels,  but  does  not  understand,  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the 
child  to  seek  in  his  instinctive  life  another  parallel  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind. 

At  once  he  notices  the  tendency  of  childhood  to  detect  and  delight 
in  the  most  remote  resemblances.  "Father  and  mother  stars,"  calls 
out  a  two-year-old  baby  on  seeing  in  the  sky  two  large,  bright  stars  in 
the  midst  of  a  number  of  small  ones.  "  Dust  on  the  water,"  exclaims 
a  boy  of  four,  as  standing  on  the  sea-shore  he  is  blinded  by  the  mist 
and  spray.  *'  Let  me  catch  the  bird,"  cries  the  little  girl,  as  she  watches 
with  delight  the  flickering  reflection  of  the  sunlight  on  the  wall.  Illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied,  but  we  do  not  need  them.  We  have  all 
seen  the  boy  ride  his  father's  cane  and  call  it  a  horse ;  we  kave  watched 
many  a  little  girl  caress  the  towel  she  has  rolled  and  wrapped  for  her 
baby ;  we  know  how  to  the  imagination  of  the  child  "  the  rose  leans 
over  to  kiss  baby  rose-bud,"  and  "  God  sends  the  little  star  baby,  'cause 
the  moon  was  so  lonely  in  the  sky." 
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The  symbolic  stage  of  thought  is  characterized  by  the  perception  of 
resemblances,  without  abstraction  of  the  qualities  in  which  the  resem- 
blance lies.  When  the  child  calls  the  quivering  reflection  of  the  sun- 
light a  bird  he  shows  us  that  he  has  been  struck  chiefly  with  the  bird's 
swift  motion,  but  at  the  same  time  has  not  learned  to  consider  motion 
as  an  abstraction.  He  has  seized  the  bird  in  the  quality  motion,  but 
holds  this  motion  in  identity  with  the  bird. 

So,  too,  it  is  through  the  creeping,  swimming  and  climbing  motions 
that  he  identifies  the  cat,  the  fish  and  the  squirrel  with  his  ball.  His 
sticks  stand  for  trees,  lamp-posts  and  soldiers  through  the  quality  of 
straightness,  and  his  many  fingers  on  one  hand  suggest  the  merging  of 
father,  mother  :\nd  children  in  the  unity  of  the  family. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  deep  meaning  that  the  obscure  thought  or  feeling 
recognizes  itself  in  a  symbol,  and  cannot  recognize  itself  in  a  definite 
and  exact  reflection.  We  need  a  mirror,  not  of  what  we  are,  but  of 
what  we  already  dimly  see  ourselves  to  be.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  child's  life  grows  clearer  to  him  through  the  life  of  birds  and 
animals  than  through  the  human  life  around  him.  He  is  drawn  closer 
to  his  mother  by  watching  the  cat  with  her  kittens,  or  the  mother-bird 
with  her  young,  than  he  is  by  seeing  other  children  with  their  mothers. 
It  is  no  idle  curiosity  which  bids  him  peer  into  the  bird's  nest  and 
watch  so  intently  while  the  mother-bird  feeds  her  young  or  covers  them 
with  her  sheltering  wings.  He  is  fascinated  because  thus  his  own  life 
is  made  objective  to  him,  his  own  relationships  are  shown  to  him  in 
symbol.  Let  us  be  glad  then  that  Frobel  shows  the  baby  how  to  make 
nests  with  his  little  hands,  how  to  represent  the  fluttering  young  birds 
with  his  fat  thiunbs,  and  how  to  love  his  own  mother  more  as  she  sings 
to  him  of  the  mothep-bird. 

The  child  not  onl/  expresses  himself  symbolically,  but  is  quick  to  in- 
terpret the  symbolism  of  nature.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  recognize  that  he 
must  represent  before  he  can  understand,  and  know  that  the  analogies 
which  underlie  his  action  will  in  due  course  develop  comparison  and 
abstraction,  can  we  doubt  on  the  other  that  the  types  of  nature  will 
reveal  their  archetypes,  and  the  material  symbol  vanish  in  the  spiritual 
reality.  Looking  into  the  past  we  find  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  have  been  worshiped  by  men ;  that  the  human  heart  has  bowed 
itself  to  sun  and  moon,  to  moimtains  and  rivers,  to  beasts,  and  even  to 
the  most  disgusting  reptiles.  We  remember  the  thunders  and  lightning 
of  Sinai ;  the  mystery  of  the  burning  bush  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire.  We  know  that  to-day  the  oldest  of  Christian  churches  cele- 
brates her  mysteries  in  symbolic  forms  and  services,  and  the  universal 
heart  of  Christendom  concentrates  its  deepest  feelings  and  intuitions 
in  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  From  all  these  things  may  we  not  infer 
deep  analogies  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world ;  between  the 
truths  God  writes  in  human  hearts,  and  those  he  proclaims  through  the 
thousand  voices  of  earth,  and  believe  that  by  a  process  we  cannot  trace, 
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the  mind  may  move  from  the  perception  of  the  symbol  to  the  conscious 
realization  of  the  truth  symbolized  ?  Such,  at  least,  was  FrobePs  firm 
conviction ;  and  we  find  him  consequently  in  many  of  his  little  plays 
diiecting  attention  to  the  natural  symbols  of  great  truths,  leading  the 
child  to  love  the  light,  teaching  him  reverence  for  unseen  forces,  mak- 
ing him  feel  the  unity  that  underlies  variety,  and  stirring  within  him  a 
prophetic  certainty  of  complete  self-recognition. 

A  single  illustration  must  suffice  to  indicate  this  phase  of  Probers 
thought.  To  many,  I  fear,  it  will  prove  a  stumbling-block ;  to  many 
others,  foolishness.  To  those  only  will  it  commend  itself,  who,  realiz- 
ing that  all  things  are  connected,  know  that  nothing  is  insignificant. 

"  It  fs  my  firm  conviction,"  writes  he,  "  that  whatever  gives  the 
child  pure  and  persistent  pleasure  is,  however,  remotely  connected  with 
some  deep  truth  of  his  nature,  and  has  in  it  a  germ  of  highest  possi- 
bilities." In  the  light  of  this  faith  look  at  the  shadow  pictures  on  the 
walll 

"  Between  the  bright  light  which  shines  on  the  smooth,  white  wall,  is 
thrust  a  dark  object,  and  straightway  appears  the  form  which  so  de- 
lights the  child.  This  is  the  outward  fact;  what  is  the  truth  which 
through  this  fact  is  dimly  hinted  to  the  prophetic  mind  ?  Is  it  not  the 
creative  and  transforming  power  of  light,  that  power  which  brings  form 
and  color  out  of  dark  chaos  and  makes  the  beauty  which  gladdens  our 
hearts  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  this,  a  foreshadowing,  perhaps,  of  the  spirit- 
ual fact  that  our  darkest  experiences  may  project  themselves  in  forms 
that  will  delight  and  bless,  if  back  of  them  iu  our  hearts  shines  the 
light  of  God.  Stern  bare  rocks  and  forbidding  clefts  grow  beautiful  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  fairest  landscape  loses  life,  beauty  and  expression 
in  the  darkness.  Is  it  not  thus  also  with  our  lives  ?  Yesterday  they 
seemed  to  us  fujl  of  beauty  and  of  hope  ;  ttniay  we  see  nothing  but 
struggle  and  pain ;  yesterday  we  felt  within  us  great  possibilities ;  to- 
day we  stagger  under  doubts,  and  groan  in  the  darkness  of  our  souls. 
Only  clear  conviction  that  it  is  the  darkness  within  us  which  makes  the 
darkness  without,  and  that  all  lives  are  beautiful  when  lived  in  the  light 
of  God's  idea  of  them,  can  restore  the  lost  peace  of  our  souls.  Be  it 
therefore,  oh  mother,  your  sacred  duty  to  make  your  child  feel  early  the 
working  both  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  light.  Let  him  see  in  one  the 
symbol  of  the  other,  and  tracing  form  and  color  to  their  source  in  the 
sun,  may  he  learn  to  trace  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  his  life  to  their 
source  in  God." 

The  analogy  between  light  and  truth  has  always  been  most  deeply 
felt  by  the  most  spiritual  minds.  The  Magi  said  of  God  that  **  He  had 
light  for  his  body  and  truth  for  his  soul."  The  Psalmist  exclaims^. 
"  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment.  Christ  tells 
us  tliat  *^  God  is  light  and  in  Him  is  no  darknesss  at  all ; "  and  St.  John 
writing  of  that  state  where  we  shall  have  done  with  all  symbols  because 
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Two  liandsl  thereon  eight  fingers  are ; 

Tvro  thumbs  the  two  grandmothers  are. 

They've  come  to  make  each  other  a  call. 

'Tls  long  since  they  haye  met  at  alL 

They  bid  each  other  welcome. 

Oh  welcome !  Oh,  welcome  1 

Such  bowings  and  such  greetings  I 

Such  glad  and  tender  meetings ! 

They  talk  as  if  they  would  never  rest ; 

They  tell  of  the  basket,  the  eggs  in  the  nest ; 

They  tell  of  the  doves  and  the  pigeon  hooae^ 

How  they  fly  in  and  out  in  gay  carouse. 

They  tell  of  the  little  fishes  gay, 

In  the  sparkling  water  floating  away. 

The  baker  and  little  patty-cakes ; 

The  target  the  good  brother  makes. 

Now,  when  they've  reviewed  their  plays  all  thronghf 

They  ask  each  other  what  next  they  shall  do — 

The  fingers  say  "  To  the  steeple  we'll  go  1  *' 

But  the  little  grandmothers  t)iey  say  no  I 

In  the  church  door  the  grandmothers  go. 

• 

We  build  up  the  future  on  the  past ;  we  look  back  that  we  may 
move  forward,  we  grow  strong  for  what  is  to  be  by  seeing  clearly  what 
has  been.  Hence  the  great  value  of  history.  Hence,  too,  the  strength 
of  tliose,  who,  from  time  to  time,  pause  in  life  to  collect  the  results  of 
living ! 

To  most  of  us,  however,  perhaps  to  all  of  us,  the  first  few  years  of 
life  are  a  blank  in  memory.  We  wake  to  consciousness  with  definite 
feelings,  thoughts  and  tendencies.  Whence  sprang  the  feelings?  how 
grew  the  thoughts?  what  fixed  the  tendencies?  we  ask  in  vain.  Ovef 
the  sources  of  life  roll  the  silent  waves  of  unconsciousness,  and  memory 
loses  itself  in  a  beginning  when  *^  all  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 

How  much  it  would  add  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  our  lives  if  this 
lost  connection  could  at  least  be  partially  restored?  Would  we  not 
better  understand  what  we  are,  by  knowing  how  we  came  to  be? 
Might  not  a  wise  and  tender  mother,  by  watching  her  child,  trace  the 
dawning  of  his  conscious  life  ?  might  she  not,  by  sacredly  guarding  in 
her  heart  and  mind  his  small  experiences,  reconstruct  for  him  the  past 
he  cannot  remember  ?  Ought  not  the  first  history  a  child  learns  be  his 
own? 

Tlie  final  purpose  of  the  "  Mother-Play  and  Nursery  Songs  "  is  to  give 
the  child  this  history  of  his  life.  The  baby  trained  in  obedience  to  its 
wise  suggestions,  now  grown  to  a  child  six  years  old,  sees  himself  and 
his  past  in  its  pictures,  and  understands  himself  through  his  mother's 
explanation  of  them.  On  one  page  he  is  making  a  basket  for  his  papa, 
on  another  he  is  calling  the  chickens,  on  still  another  he  is  watching 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  moon.  Into  the  genera]  experi- 
ences it  treasures  up,  the  mother  weaves  particular  facts  out  of  his  own 
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little  life.  Fi  obel  has  mirrored  the  life  of  childhood ;  the  mother  learns 
fi'om  him  how  to  mirror  the  life  of  her  child. 

The  human  mind  has  two  niling  passions :  to  know  itself  and  to 
express  its  knowing ;  being  and  doing,  seeing  and  telling,  insight  and 
creation,  are  inseparable  necessities  of  the  soul.  Feeling  acts  on 
thought,^  thought  reacts  on  feeling,  both  complete  themselves  in  action, 
which  again  reacts  on  them.  Obedience  to  the  truth  we  know  is  a  key 
to  the  truth  yet  hidden,  embodiment  of  the  beauty  we  inwardly  see,  a 
revelation  of  the  beauty  yet  imseen,  expression  of  our  total  being 
the  one  way  of  learning  what  we  are.  This  mutual  dependence  of  the 
inward  and  outward  is  constantly  before  the  mind  of  Frobel,  and  I  find 
it  significant  that  in  the  last  two  songs  of  the  Mother-Play  he  indicates 
on  the  one  hand  the  culmination  of  insight  in  the  vision  of  God,  and 
on  the  other  the  culmination  of  expression  in  artistic  creation.  The 
one  calls  the  attention  of  the  little  child  to  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell,  and  bids  him  watch  the  people  who  go  to  thank  Him  who  made 
the  flowers  and  birds,  who  taught  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  shine,  who 
gave  the  b'aby  to  his  mamma,  and  his  mamma  to  him,  and  who  loves 
all  the  little  children  in  the  world  more,  even,  than  their  mammas  love 
them.  The  other,  detecting  the  child's  need  to  collect  and  embody 
what  he  has  observed  and  felt,  bids  the  mother  guide  his  feeble  fingers 
to  draw,  however  roughly,  in  sand  or  on  a  slate,  the  objects  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  The  former  connects  with  all  the  reverent  foreshadow- 
ing of  his  young  heart,  with  the  awe  which  silently  stole  over  him 
when  first  he  saw  his  mother  kneeling,  with  uplifted  gaze,  beside  his 
bed,  with  the  devotion,  which,  responding  to  its  outward  sign,  sprang 
up  within  him  as  she  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer;  with  the  intuitions 
stirred  by  the  singing  of  sweet  hymns,  with  the  spiritual  presentiments 
wakened  by  the  symbolic  light,  with  the  solemn  terror  which  crept  over 
him  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm.  The  latter  completes  and  satisfies 
the  activity  which  led  him  to  imitate  the  life  around  him,  helps  him  to 
seize  objects  in  their  totality  instead  of  in  a  single  quality,  and  makes 
his  rei^resentations  organic  by  giving  them  permanence.  This  step 
once  taken,  the  child  enters  a  new  phase  of  development.  He  has  ad- 
vanced from  the  fact  to  the  picture !  Here  the  "  Mother-Play  and  Nur- 
sery Songs  "  leave  him.    Here  the  kindergarten  takes  him  up  1 

To  recapitulate.  The  baby  brought  with  him  into  the  world  all  that 
the  man  will  ever  develop.  All  his  powers  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
unity  of  his  life.  His  first  consciousness  was  the  consciousness  of 
existence.  He  knew  himself  as  living,  and  he  recognized  the  life  with- 
out him.  Life  was  his  starting  point, — to  what  point  has  he  now  at- 
tained ? 

He  has  learned  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  the  use  of  his  senses ;  has 
taught  the  former  to  obey  his  will,  and  the  latter  to  minister  to  hia 
thought.  He  distinguishes  the  objects  around  him ;  he  has  abstracted 
many  of  their  qualities  and  holds  them  apart  from  the  objects  in  which 
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they  inhere.  He  searches  for  the  hidden  causes  of  visible  effects ;  he 
separates  and  unites ;  he  compares  and  concludes.  He  is  conscious  of 
his  distinctness  and  feels  his  dependence ;  has  the  instinct  of  freedom 
and  the  sense  of  control.  His  conscience  alert  stands  guard  over  feel- 
ing and  will.  He  is  responsive  to  the  love  and  praise  of  those  around 
him.  He  is  interested  in  the  varied  activities  of  men.  In  his  small 
way  he  is  a  sharer  of  the  world's  work.  Foreshadowings  of  deep 
truths  haunt  his  soul.  Wide  laws  have  been  hinted  to  him  in  their 
small  applications.  Instinctive  sympathies  are  struggling  towards 
insight.  The  counections  of  life  melt  into  the  unity  of  life,  and  darkly 
and  feebly,  yet  truly,  the  child  yearns  towards 

"The  life  of  all  life. 
The  Ught  of  all  light, 
The  love  of  all  loye. 
The  good  of  all  good, 
God!" 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  smile  at  the  importance  Frobel  attaches  to  the 
plays  of  babyhood.  But  those  who  love  to  realize  the  unity  of  life, 
will  be  glad  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  his  secret.  Does  not  every  new 
insight  throw  a  light  backward  ?  Is  it  not  the  vital  thought  of  modem 
science  that  in  the  history  of  all  things  we  must  seek  their  explanation  ? 
Can  thought  reach  towards  the  future  without  striking  deeper  roots  in 
the  past  ?  When  we  know  perfectly,  will  not  future  and  past  melt  into 
an  eternal  present? 

In  a  moment  of  excitement  Frobel  once  gave  a  striking  expression 
of  his  inmost  thought.  "  Were  God  Himself,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  to  lift 
me  to  the  stars  and  offer  on  the  one  hand  to  reveal  to  me  in  a  single 
flash  how  all  things  in  the  universe  are  held  together, — while  on  the 
other  hand  the  tiniest  sand  grain  should  promise  me  the  secret  history 
of  its  development, — I  should  say, '  Bless  me,  oh  Father !  and  bid  me 
hear  the  grain  of  sand/  " 

Happy  the  man  who  penetrated  with  this  spirit,  reveres  the  infinitely 
great  in  the  infinitely  small  I 
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SUGGESTIONS  OF  PBSTALOZZI  AND  FBOEBEL. 


1.     PBSTALOZZI. 

Miss  Lyschinska,  in  her  recent  volume  on  the  **  Educational  Uses  of 
the  Kindergarten  Principle,"  cites  the  following  passages  from  Pestalozzi's 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  to  enforce  the  importance  of  developing  the  activity 
and  moral  sensibility  of  young  children  by  communion  with  nature  and 
home  surroundings  and  occupations.    The  italics  are  Miss  L.'s: 

1.  "  Neither  book  nor  any  product  of  human  skill,  but  life  itself,  yields 
the  basis  for  all  education  and  instruction." 

**  She  [Gertrude]  drew  her  children's  attention  to  various  natural  phe- 
nomena as  these  occurred  in  the  fulfilment  of  domestic  duties,  whether  in 
the  kitchen  or  parlor,  in  the  field,  the  garden,  or  the  woods.  Her  aim  in 
aU  ills  was  not  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  awaken  sympathy  with  objects  in 
as  far  as  they  were  interwoven  wiOi  tJie  incidents,  duties,  joys,  and  wants  of 
the  MUiren's  existence.  Whilst  helping  her  [their  mother]  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  familv  meal,  whilst  engaged  in  carrying  woo(f,  in  lighting  the 
Are,  and  iu  fetching  water,  tliey  were  forced,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupations,  to  observe  many  of  the  properties  of  water,  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  smoke,  wind ;  they  noticed  the  changes  in  water  when  motion- 
less in  a  tub  or  when  flowing  from  a  pump;  they  observed  the  transforma- 
tions of  water  into  ice,  snow,  rain,  hail,  sleet;  they  registered  its  action 
upon  salt  and  upon  a  flame;  w^ere  aware  that  charcoal  and  ash  were 
obtained  from  wood,  and  that  the  latter  was  subject  to  changes  term(Ml 
decay.  All  this  they  learned,  not  so  much  through  the  medium  of  words, 
but  through  having  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  objects  and  upon  the 
changes  which  took  place  "  [as  they  busied  themselves  with  the  things]. 

We  append  a  few  passages  from  Christopher  and  Alice  in  the  same  spirit 
and  aim. — Editor, 

2.  *•  The  great  point  in  bringing  up  a  child  is,  that  he  should  be  well 
brought  up  in  his  own  house:  he  must  learn  to  know,  and  handle  and  use 
those  things  on  which  his  bread  and  his  quiet  will  depend  through  life; 
and  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  fathers  and  mothers  can  teach  that  much 
better  at  home  than  any  schoolmaster  can  do  it  at  school.  j^And  so  of 
moral  culture :]  The  schoolmaster  tells  the  children  of  many  thmgs  which 
are  right  and  good,  but  they  are  never  worth  as  much  in  his  mouth  as  in 
the  example  of  an  upright  father,  or  a  pious  mother.  The  child  sees  his 
father  give  him  milk  and  bread,  and  his  mother  denies  herself  a  morsel 
that  she  may  give  it  to  him.  He  feels  and  understands  that  he  must 
*  honor  his  father  and  mother '  who  are  so  kind  to  him.  So  if  at  home  a 
child  sees  a  neighbor  in  distress  of  mind  or  body  enlivened  by  kind  words 
or  actions  of  father  or  mother,  or  assists  in  such  act  towards  any  fellow 
creature,  he  learns  to  be  merciful  and  to  love  one's  neighbor.  He  learns 
it,  without  the  aid  of  words,  by  the  real  fact;  he  see  mercy  itself  instead 
of  learning  words  about  mercy.  The  parents*  teaching  is  the  kernel  of 
wisdom.  The  knowledge  ^ot  from  doing,  under  wise  parental  example, 
is  what  the  world  calls  practical  common  sense." 

To  the  citations  from  Froebel,  we  add  several  valuable  suggestions  from 

Miss  Lyschinska  to  the  same  point. 

(870) 
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2.      FROEBEL. 

Froebcl  enforces  the  same  fundamental  ideas  in  bis  work  on  the  ''Edu- 
cation of  Man,"'  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  paragraphs.  The  italics 
are  by  Miss  L. : 

"  Is  there  a  solitary  blossom,  or  outcome,  of  human  thought,  feeling,  or 
volition,  that  does  not  send  its  taproot  deep  down  into  the  subsoil  of  early 
years?"— (P.  54,  paragraph  39.) 

"Every  trade,  whatsoever  the  parents'  calling  be,  furnishes  a  starting 
point  to  the  child  from  whence  he  must  work  his  way  outwards  towards 
the  acquisition  of  any  department  of  human  knowledge.  "^P.  58,  para- 
graph 40.) 

*•  Numberless  perceptions  regarding  the  constitution  of  things  around 
might  thus  be  garnered  in  the  mind;  such  experience  can  only  be  supplied 
by  the  whole  time  and  apparatus  of  school  at  an  enormous  cost  afterwards, 
and  perhaps  it  never  can  be  supplied.  So  much  is  lost  by  neglecting  the 
educational  opportunities  of  home  life.*'— (As  above.) 

*' A  little  child  knows  intuitively  that  the  conditions  of  its  mental  well- 
being  are  bound  up  in  the  avocations  of  its  parents;  hence  it  follows 
wherever  they  go;  where  they  remain,  it  remains;   it  hovers  about  and 

asks  questions Parents,  do  not  send  it  away  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 

....  neither  answer  its  questions  directly It  is,  no  doul)t,  easier 

to  listen  to  the  statement  of  another  than  to  formulate  one  for  one's  self. 
But  the  quarter  of  a  self-found  answer  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  your 
child  than  one  half  understood  from  you.  Only  secure  to  your  child  tfie 
conditions  under  which  the  answer  is  to  be  found." — (As  above.) 

'*  How  eagerly  does  the  boy  or  girl  take  part  in  the  lal)ors  of  father  and 
mother,  not  in  the  recreative  or  trifling  activities  of  life,  but  in  those  de- 
manding concentration  and  exertion!  But  it  is  just  at  such  a  time  that  it 
behooves  parents  to  be  careful;  for  by  one  look,  one  word,  they  may 
cru.sh  the  instinct  of  activity,  the  constructive  faculty,  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  time.  Parents,  I  iMJseech  you  not  to  refuse  your  children's  prof- 
fered help  because  it  is  childish,  useless,  or  even  obstructive.  Think  of 
the  surcharge  of  energy  pent  up  in  the  being  of  a  little  child  thus  cast 
upon  his  own  resources,  knowing  not  in  what  direction  this  power  is  to 
expend  itself!  The  child  is  a  bunlen  to  itself;  peevishness  and  listlcss- 
ness  are  the  result." — (P.  68,  paragraph  49.) 

'*  If  you  ever  count  upon  receiving  help  at  your  children's  hands,  take 
early  heed  to  cherish  the  desire  for  activity,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  self- 
control  and  self-sacrifice." — (P.  09,  paragraph  49.) 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  children  should  acquire  the  habit 
of  cultivating  a  plot  of  ground  of  their  own,  long  before  the  period  of 
school  life  begins,  for  this  reason:  Noiolvere,  as  in  the  vegetable  world,  can 
his  action  be  so  clearly  traced  by  him,  entering  in  as  a  link  in  the  cliain  of 
cause  and  effect.  T/ie  effects  are  no  less  due  to  tlie  intervention  of  his  a>ui 
ifian  to  tlie  sequence  of  Nature.**— (P.  75,  paragraph  49.) 

*•  An  instinctive  yearning  drives  a  child  to  busy  himself  with  natural 
objects;  but  this  longing  is  not  only  neglected,  but  delil)erately  frustrated 
from  the  beginning.  This  instinct  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  apprehen- 
sion of  the  facts  of  Nature,  nor  of  the  secondary  principles  which  govern 
these;  its  root  lies  far  deeper.  Stripped  of  all  disguises,  it  is  the  eternal 
search  made  by  man  after  the  first,  great,  personal  cause — the  Godhead." 
— (P.  87,  paragraph  55.) 

"How  simple,  how  infinitely  simpler  than  we  at  all  imagine,  are  the 
sources  and  means  of  human  well-being!  All  the  conditions  of  human 
happiness  lie  at  the  door  of  each  one  of  us,  and  we  are  blind.  We  may 
see  them,  but  we  do  not  heed  them;  too  simple  by  far,  too  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  attract  our  notice,  they  are  held  in  utter  contempt.  AVe  send 
afar  oflf  in  search  of  help,  and  we  know  not  that  the  educational  remedy 
can  only  come  from  ourselves.  Hence  it  is  that  a  whole  fortune  does  not 
suffice  to  restore  a  lost  inheritance  to  our  children,  nor  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  in  after  life,  which  never  would  have  existed  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed greater  insight  into  the  wants  of  early  childhood." — (P.  S6.\ 
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3.      MISS  LYSCHINSKA. 

1.  Our  ideas  are  rapidly  undergoing  great  modification  with  regard  to 
what  is  the  meaning  and  probable  scope  which  Nature  has  in  human 
affairs.  Underlying,  as  it  does,  all  existences,  drawing  as  we  do  from  it 
all  the  highly  wrought  material  products  of  civilized  life,  finding  in  the 
recognition  of  its  higher  uniformities  an  exercise  worthy  of  the  keenest 
intellecls,  the  source  of  the  artist's  inspiration,  many  are  even  now  ready 
to  see  in  Nature's  teachings  the  symbols  of  yet  higher  truth,  most  weighty 
in  their  ethical  bearings.  In  the  face  of  all  these  changes,  is  it  strange  to 
suppose  that  even  in  education  Nature  may  wear  a  new  aspect  and  may 
occupy  a  new  position? 

2.  The  metliod  above  described  of  introducing  natural  phenomena  to  the 
observation  of  young  childrcD  requires  a  few  words  of  exposition.  The 
Frcebelian  believes  that  the  younger  the  child  is,  the  more  he  is  part  and 
parcel  with  Mature— at  one  with  her.  The  animal  is  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  is  bom  with  a  very  great  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  the  siglits  and 
sounds  and  changes  which  Nature  spreads  out  before  him.  This  sympathy 
with  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers  ought  to  be  fostered  and  to  receive 
direction.  The  object  lesson,  with  its  stereotyped  number  of  heads 
ranged  in  unvarying  order,  is  too  artificial  a  method  to  attain  the  end 
desired,  namely,  that  of  inspiring  young  children  with  the  love  of  Nature, 
giving  them  a  habit  of  looking  into  her  every-day  marvels,  a  familiarity 
with  her  ways.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  not  so  much  to  talk  about  the 
things,  as  to  be  biLsy  with  them;  as  a  part  of  their  education,  children 
must  have  opportunities  given  them  of  entering  into  a  kind  of  compact 
with  Nature  to  serve  and  be  served  by  her.  It  is  not  the  dry  anatomy  of 
Nature's  facts  but  the  personal  relation  in  which  the  child  finds  himself  to 
certain  objects  that  first  awakens  his  interest  For  this  reason  the  educa- 
tional institution  I  have  taken  as  a  sample  counted  a  plot  of  ground  under 
cultivation,  a  few  pet  animals,  a  few  kitchen  utensils  for  the  illustration 
of  the  simplest  domestic  processes  as  they  occurred,  amongst  their  indis- 
pensable educational  apparatus.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  fact  of  possessing 
them,  but  of  weaving  their  use  into  the  general  scheme  which  constitutes 
the  value  of  such  means. 

Home  surroundings,  too,  gain  in  importance  in  our  eyes  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  as  we  proceed  on  this  plan.  There  is  so  much  to  inter- 
est and  to  occupy,  that  we  have  only  to  select  from  our  vast  store.  The 
practice  has  hitherto  been  rather  to  despise  what  is  near,  with  a  view  to 
sending  the  infant  mind  abroad  in  search  of  marvels;  the  mind,  it  is  said, 
must  rise  above  its  immediate  surroundings  to  the  unseen. 

A  few  general  considerations  which  serve  as  guides  in  the  selection  of 
subjects,  according  to  Froebelian  principles,  may  be  shortly  stated,  viz: 

1.  The  season  of  the  year. 

2.  Local  conditions  (such  as  the  pursuits  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood). 

3.  Social  customs. 

To  make  a  proper  selection  of  subjects,  and  carry  out  the  above  sug- 
gestions effectually,  the  head  of  the  institution  should  have  received,  in 
her  professional  training,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  simplest 
gardening  operations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  paper  is  by  Mrs.  A.  Aldrich,  the  first  Directress  of  the 
kindergarten  in  Florence,  Mass.,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
erected  a  beautiful  building  for  the  purpose  in  lovely  grounds,  and 
invited  all  the  citizens  of  the  place,  rich  and  poor,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren, promising  to  pay  all  expenses  which  their  voluntary  contributions 
could  not  meet.  The  Institute  now  [1880]  consists  of  four  classes, 
with  suitable  teachers,  all  under  the  able  and  genial  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  T.  Haven.  The  Florence  kindergarten  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
reputation  from  the  fact  that  its  founder  made  it  a  point  that  there 
should  be  no  direct  religious  teaching,  which  grew  out  of  his  disgust  at 
the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  which  cannot  see  that  little  children  should 
not  be  indoctrinated  in  dogmas.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carries  bis 
sentiments  uix)n  this  point  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  if  he  could 
find  no  one  who  knew  how  to  excite  the  religious  sentiment  in  children 
without  formulas  that  involve  dogmatism.  Under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Aldrich  there  was  no  lack  of  religious  culture  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
when  these  children  are  old  enough  to  hear  the  common  religious  ex- 
pressions, they  will  have  a  deep  meaning  to  them.  Her  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  one  who  is  also  doing  a  good  work. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  has  passed  a  year  in  Germany  and  sends  an  interesting 
account  of  her  observations.  She  enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  the 
noble  Baroness  Marenholtz,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
kindergartens  in  Europe. — Editor. 

MRS.   SCHRADRR'S   KINDERGARTEN   IN  BERLIN. 

When  visiting  the  Berlin  kindergartens  I  found  one  which  was  doing 
an  independent  work,  embodying  the  vital  points  of  the  kindergarten 
system  in  a  little  difFerent  way  from  the  ordinary  one,  but  with  such 
remarkable  results  that  I  felt  it  deserved  close  study.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  directress  of  it  is  a  relative  of  Friedrich  Frobel, 
known  in  the  history  of  the  institution  at  Keilhau  as  Henrietta  Brey- 
mann.  In  her  own  account  of  how  she  came  to  take  up  the  work,  she 
says: 

"  Friedrich  Frobel's  mother,'*  Mrs.  Schrader  writes,  "  was  my  grand- 
father's sister.  My  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  Consistorial 
Rath  and  Superintendent  at  Nette,  near  Hildesheim.  His  name  was 
Hoffman.  My  mother  married  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  Breymann. 
Frobel  often  visited  my  grandfather,  and  after  his  death  he  used  to  come 
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to  see  us  from  time  to  time.  He  saw  me  first  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  but 
I  made  his  acquaintance  at  Keilhau,  at  the  age  of  seventeeu  or  eighteen, 
having  been  invited  to  spend  tlie  summer  there.  I  had  not  tlien  the 
least  intention  of  becoming  hLs*  pupil ;  it  was  only  a  family  visit  to  my 
relatives.  But  his  conversations  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
that  I  asked  permission  of  my  parents  to  study  under  him.  I  was 
allowed  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  him  at  Dresden,  and 
afterwards  to  follow  him  to  Liebenstein,  where  he  founded  an  educa- 
tional establishment  to  prepare  young  women  for  his  mission.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  all  he  said  and  by  his  general  principles,  but  from 
the  first  the  way  in  which  the  kindergarten  idea  was  put  in  practice 
did  not  satisfy  my  ideal.  I  could  not  say  why,  but  I  felt  quite  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  direction  of  one,  and  returned  home.  The  views  of 
Frobel  were  a  revelation  to  me— a  light  shining  in  darkness.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  far  in  advance  of  the  manners  and  doings  of  the  kinder- 
gartners  who  were  at  work.  I  required  many  years  and  much  experience 
of  life  and  home  to  understand  why  I  did  not  like  the  kindergartens." 
In  conversation,  Mrs.  Schrader  told  me  that  from  childhood  her  chief 
amusement  when  left  to  play  freely  w^as  school  keeping.  Her  father,  tlie 
clergyman  Breymann,  who  thought  it  was  a  far  nobler  life  to  have  some 
definite  object  in  it,  and  was  quite  above  the  common  German  prejudice, 
that  if  a  woman  did  anything  for  money  she  immediately  degraded  her- 
self, proposed  to  her  and  to  an  older  sister  and  brother  to  open  a  school 
in  their  native  place.  They  found  suitable  accommodations  and  opened 
a  school,  which  continued  for  many  years,  was  enlarged,  and  became  a 
prominent  institution.  They  were  happy  in  it  for  many  years,  working 
out  their  own  ideas  of  education,  when  Henrietta  married  to  a  govern- 
ment official  who  had  profound  sympathy  for  everything  that  interested 
his  wife,  and  promoted  any  plans  she  might  form.  Her  sister  died,  the 
school  was  discontinued,  and  the  change  from  her  former  pursuits  to 
that  of  a  woman  of  society,  which  was  inevitable,  as  she  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  preside  at  her  husband's  diimers  and  receptions,  and  to  pay 
visits  in  return,  was  very  irksome  to  her,  until  she  thought  to  herself, 
"why  not  use  the  opportunity  to  spread  her  interest  and  her  views  in 
regard  to  kindergaitens,  in  this  society  which  she  was  constantly  meet- 
ing. She  found  a  cordial  response  to  what  she  no  doubt  did  in  a  genial 
manner,  for  she  did  not  make  direct  appeals  for  assistance.  It  was 
her  taste  and  way  to  interest  minds  intelligently  in  the  principles  and 
leave  the  results  to  follow  in  due  time. 

In  1872  Mrs.  Schrader  went  to  Berlin  to  live.  This  was  two  years 
after  the  Baroness  Marenholtz  had  left  it  for  Dresden.  While  in  Berlin, 
Mad.  M.  had  founded  the  Frobel  society,  but  soon  retired  from  it, 
because  of  a  difference  among  the  members  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued.  Mad.  Meyer  was  also  a  member  at  that  time,  and  left  subse- 
quently, for  similar  reasons.  Mrs.  Schrader  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join,  but  finding  very  soon  that  the  leaders  were  more  schoolmasters 
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than  kindergartners,  she,  too,  retired.  "After  this,"  Mrs.  Schrader 
writes,  "  I  was  one  day  asked  to  take  interest  in  a  kindergarten  for  the 
poor,  founded  by  Madame  Marenholtz  and  some  of  her  friends,  which 
was  quite  independent  of  the  Frobel  society,  and  at  that  time  was 
without  a  head,  and  had  its  support  from  a  few  people  who  did  not  like 
to  abandon  it.  With  these  my  husband  and  I  formed  a  new  associa- 
tion, in  which  Mrs.  Bertha  Meyer  and  others  became  interested,  because 
it  was  a  work  for  the  poor.  Of  the  executive  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation I  became  the  president,  and  Mad.  Meyer  a  member. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1874  I  was  asked  to  give  to  a  small  audience  some 
lectures  on  the  ideas  of  Frobel,  which  met  with  warm  sympathy  from 
many  ladies,  who  became  my  best  friends  and  supporters  in  my  work. 
With  Mad.  Meyer  I  soon  after  became  quite  intimate,  and  her  hus- 
band helped  me  a  great  deal  in  all  matters  of  business  connected  with 
the  kindergarten.  Its  support  came  in  part  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members  of  our  association,  in  part  from  gifts  and  the  help  of 
people  who  had  not  any  particular  interest  for  the  thing  itself,  but 
wished  to  please  me  and  my  husband. 

"  The  kindergartners  whom  I  found  at  work  could  not  execute  my 
ideas,  so  I  asked  my  friend  and  pupil,  Fraulein  Annette  Scheffel,  to 
take  the  direction  of  it  in  April,  1874.  At  the  same  time,  we  both  be- 
gan to  give  private  lessons,  in  order  to  train  our  own  assistants.  My 
work  in  this  small  circle  of  ladies  of  which  I  have  spoken  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  but  I  must  say  that  outside  of  it  I  have  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties.  The  older  Frobel  society  is  widely  spread,  has 
money,  an  exterior  organization,  with  a  school  director  for  president, 
which  has  converted  kindergartening  mto  school-work,  and  trained 
kindergartners  to  become  inferior  and  cheaper  teachers.  In  our  time, 
people  are  so  fond  of  positive  knowledge  and  of  such  methods  as  will 
employ  the  hands  of  children  in  making  pretty  little  things  for  show. 
Besides,  mothers  like  to  have  kindergartners  take  a  great  deal  of  work 
off  their  hands.  Of  course,  those  who  like  these  ways  did  not  like  mine, 
as  I  can  show  very  little  in  comparison,  my  opinion  being  that  at  the 
kindergarten  age  the  work  ought  to  be  interior  and  preparatory.  The 
kindergartners  ought  not  to  be  trained  to  take  the  mothers'  places,  but 
only  to  help  them.  I  have  all  those  against  me,  also,  who,  disliking 
the  kindergartens  such  as  they  usually  are,  and  not  knowing  my  ideas, 
think  mine  is  founded  on  the  same  principle— condemning  thus,  with- 
out inquiry,  every  work  that  bears  the  name  of  kindergarten.  My 
work,  therefore,  proceeds  slowly,  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  firmly  and 
surely. 

"  The  Frobel  society  wanted  the  state  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  addressed  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
subject.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  give  any  effectual  help  until  he 
knew  it  was  really  useful,  but  that  he  would  take  steps  to  ascertain 
this.    Accordingly,  he  requested  all  masters  of  public  schools  to  record 
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and  forward  their  observations  on  the  children  that  had  come  to  them 
from  kindergartens.  These  children,  in  general,  were  badly  judged.  The 
information  thus  Acquired  was  often  second-hand,  being  given  by  the 
head-master,  while  the  under  teachers  alone  had  to  do  with  these  chil- 
di'en,  and  because  there  was  no  mention  made  whether  the  children 
came  from  real,  genuine  kindergartens,  or  only  from  insignificant  infant 
schools,  of  which  we  have  a  great  number.  Among  the  schools  there 
were  two  into  which  I  thought  our  children  had  gone,  that  gave  very  dif- 
ferent reports  ab^ut  them  from  any  of  the  others.  I  knew  the  head- 
master of  one  of  these  schools.  A  year  before,  he  had  spoken  to  me  of 
the  children  that  had  come  to  him  from  my  kindergarten.  He  said 
some  of  them  were  the  best  children  in  the  school,  quite  model  pupils, 
and  that  others  were  remarkable  for  their  moral  conduct.  Later,  I  saw 
his  written  report,  which  corroborated  his  personal  statement  to  me. 
The  report  of  the  other  school  was  bad.    What  does  this  prove  ? 

"In  my  opinion,  however,  schools  cannot  be  taken  as  the  test  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  kindergarten.  Some  of  these  schools  are  very 
bad.  Children  going  out  of  good  kindergartens  cannot  endure  them. 
Besides,  it  is  not  the  only  aim  of  the  kindergarten  to  prepare  children 
for  public  schools.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  results  obtained,  moth- 
ers and  families  should  be  asked  to  add  their  information." 

The  Kindergarten, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten.  For 
a  few  years  it  increased  very  little,  for  Mrs.  Schrader,  having  very 
decided  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  what  a  kindergarten  should  be,  was  un- 
willing to  increase  the  number  of  children  until  she  had  trained  assist- 
ants who  could  do  what  she  believed  to  be  child-culture.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  after  having  hitherto  been  in  uncomfortable  quarters,  the 
kindergarten  was  moved  into  an  excellent  room  in  Steinmitz  street, 
with  Mi*s.  Schrader's  friend,  Annette  Scheffel,  installed  over  it  as  direct- 
ress. Eight  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  different  departments.  Added 
to  these  are  bath-room,  dispensary  and  store-room.  A  close  intimacy 
is  kept  up  with  the  mothers,  whose  needs  and  wants  are  fully  and 
judiciously  supplied.  The  most  important  supply  furnished  is  pure 
milk,  for  the  infants  of  the  poorer  class  are  ordinarily  fed  on  beer,  and 
the  death  rate  is  large.  So  great  a  change  has  been  produced  by  this 
alteration  of  their  diet,  that  the  families  whose  children  attend  the 
kindergarten  seemed  quite  renewed  physically  as  well  as  morally.  At 
these  rooms,  bath-tubs  of  all  sizes  are  kept,  to  be  loaned  to  the  mothers 
whenever  wanted.  This  kindergarten  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination 
of  what  are  called,  with  us,  Mrs.  Shaw's  day  nurseries,  and  the  kinder- 
gartens which  these  nurseries  often  contain  under  the  same  roof,  with 
separate  matrons.  In  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten,  an  efficient  and 
motherly  matron  is  always  in  attendance,  night  and  day,  as  she  lives 
in  furnished  apartments,  ready  to  give  out  supplies  whenever  needed. 
Cod-liver  oil,  wine  and  extract  of  beef  are  prominent  articles.    I  also 
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saw  rolls  of  flannel,  and  linen  bandages,  and  second-hand  garments  of 
every  description.  These  are  brought  to  the  rooms,  and  mothers  and 
the  elder  girls  in  the  families  are  taught  to  repair  and  make  them  over 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
Children,  and  even  grown  people,  feel  a  greater  interest  in  preparing 
articles  they  want  than  in  learning  to  mend  and  make  with  only  the 
learning  as  an  object. 

In  the  first  room  I  entered  were  ten  or  twelve  babies,  under  three 
years  old,  drawing  their  dolls  in  little  baby  carriages,  and  one  dressing 
his  doll  for  the  day.  Balls,  ninepins,  reins  and  implements  for  work 
abounded.  A  quiet  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  them,  was  in  charge.  Twice  during  the  morning  these  little 
things  were  allowed  a  pleasure  they  enjoyed  greatly — going  into  the 
next  room  where  children  a  little  older  than  themselves  were  playing 
their  games.  On  that  day  the  game  was  washing,  ironing  and  man- 
gling their  dolls'  clothes,  and  putting  into  wardrobes  or  bureaus,  which 
they  constructed  with  sticks,  blocks  and  whatever  other  material  they 
needed  and  asked  for.  The  older  children  had  cut  out  many  paper 
garments  for  these  children's  dolls.  One  little  dot  of  a  girl  was  fold- 
ing pocket  handkerchiefs  and  towels,  and  when  she  had  done  this  she 
picked  up  some  three-inch  sticks  and  then,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  anything  else,  said,  "  Now  little  sticks,  you  must 
bo  my  wardrobe ; "  at  the  same  time  her  busy  fingers  made  the  ward- 
robe, and  the  handkerchiefs  were  placed  in  it  with  great  care.  An- 
other tiny  little  thing  had  done  her  washing  very  nicely,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  rinsing;  she  was  now  ready  to  hang  them  up,  and 
called  for  sticks,  which  she  laid  on  the  table  to  make  her  drying  frame ; 
when  fully  dry,  according  to  her  baby  judgment,  she  told  the  sticks 
they  must  now  be  a  bureau,  and  into  a  bureau  they  were  soon  trans- 
formed, which  received  the  clothes  when  they  were  properly  ironed  and 
folded.  Before  the  children  are  given  their  work  they  are  told  to  give 
their  attention,  for  not  more  than  a  minute,  to  something  the  kinder- 
gartner  has  to  show,  and  this  one  moment  is  the  base  of  tlieir  study  for 
the  day.  If  asked  to  give  their  attention  too  long  there  would  be  a 
failure,  for  a  very  young  child  cannot  keep  its  attention  on  one  thing 
long  at  a  time  without  a  strain. 

The  third  gift  was  on  the  table  in  the  next  room  (the  divided  cube). 
As  it  was  the  Emperor's  birthday,  some  one  child  had  built  an  arch 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  All  the  rest  of  the  children  caught  the 
idea  and  made  arches  for  the  procession — various  arches  and  monu- 
ments in  his  honor.  Finally  a  flag  was  thought  of,  and  all  wanted 
flags.  These  flags  had  been  manufactured  by  the  older  children  on 
some  state  occasion  and  were  now  lent,  so  that  the  jubilee  was  com- 
plete, and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suited  the  emperor  far  better  than 
the  celebration  gotten  up  a  few  days  later  in  his  honor,  for  this  was 
perfectly  spontaneous,  and  given  with  a  heartiness  that  went  to  my 
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heart.  In  another  room,  children  were  weaving,  but  the  difference  be*- 
tween  this  and  other  kindergartens  consisted  in  some  of  the  mats  being 
real  mats,  woven  from  listing,  which  were  to  be  carried  home  for  use, 
and  each  one  felt  conscious  that  he  was  one  of  a  little  community  that 
had  something  to  do  of  which  each  could  perform  a  part.  The  quiet 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  children,  as  they  worked,  was  past  belief 
if  it  had  not  been  seen. 

The  next  room  was  the  play-room,  where  some  impromptu  play  was 
going  on — the  dramatizing  of  something  that  had  really  happened, 
their  imaginations  filling  up  any  lack  of  incidents.  This  was  a  true 
picture  of  Probers  own  doings.  He  seized  upon  the  rugged  moimt- 
ain  at  Keilhau  as  soon  as  he  and  his  pupils  got  there,  to  mould  it  to  his 
purposes— digging  out  rocks  and  making  a  path  up  to  a  pretty  opening 
that  was  to  serve  as  a  resort,  for  they  scarcely  had  anything  to  live  in 
there  at  first  that  could  be  called  a  house.  Mrs.  Schrader  had  caught 
his  spirit  truly. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  music-room  where  the  elder  children  re- 
paired every  day  to  have  a  real  concert.  Four  drums  and  the  same 
nun^ber  of  tambourines,  cymbals  and  castanets  were  used  by  the  chil- 
di'eu  to  accompany  the  piano.  The  time  was  not  perfect,  but  almost 
incredible  for  such  wee  children,  and  they  were  very  happy  and  self- 
possessed.  Strongly  accented  tunes  were  played,  and  those  who  fully 
understand  how  children  revel  in  such  music,  can  perhaps  faintly  imagine 
how  these  rhythmical  waves  filled  the  little  hearts  with  delight.  This, 
like  all  the  other  occupations,  was  of  short  duration — about  fifteen  min- 
utes perhaps — as  long  as  each  one  could  do  his  part  without  weariness. 

As  we  crossed  the  hall  we  saw  a  little  boy  and  girl  washing  dolls' 
clothes.  The  little  boy  was  washing  in  a  tiny  tub  on  a  bench  just  be- 
fore him.  There  stood  a  set  kettle  low  enough  for  his  use,  scoured  as 
bright  as  copper  can  be ;  this  work  is  all  done  by  the  children,  each 
child  leaving  it  as  clean  and  bright  as  it  is  found.  A  line  hung  within 
reach  upon  which  was  a  row  of  fairy  stockings,  drawers,  skirts,  dresses, 
aprons,  etc.,  fastened  with  tiny  clothes*  pins.  These  clothes  were  air- 
ing after  having  been  ironed,  and  I  never  saw  nicer  work  done.  The 
little  flat-irons  were  just  the  right  size.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perfect  laun- 
dry, and  I  now  saw  the  charm  of  it.  The  dear  dolls  were  waiting  to 
be  dressed,  and  when  that  was  done,  the  night-gowns  were  to  be  washed. 
Here  was  a  motive  for  work  quite  at  the  child's  level.  It  brought  pme 
delight  because  it  had  an  immediate  object  which  a  dreary  practice  in 
laundry  work  would  not  have  had. 

This  year  there  are  ten  children  who  have  been  through  the  kinder- 
garten, and  now  form  an  advanced  class.  This  will  sound  like  a  para- 
dox to  those  who  know  that  in  Germany  all  children  are  required  to  go 
to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and  the  kindergarten  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  public  instruction.  The  influence  of  this  particular 
kindergarten  has  been  such,  and  so  marked  upon  the  children  and  their 
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families,  that  the  law  is  not  strictly  enforced  in  this  instance,  though  it 
was  so  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  this  is  the  first  year 
any  have  been  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  after  it  is  known 
or  suspected  that  they  are  six  or  more.  It  is  the  complaint  of  all  the 
kiudergartners  I  meet  here  that  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough.  The  children  of  this  advanced  kindergarten,  having  had 
all  their  faculties  so  naturally  cultivated,  can  tell  little  incidents  in  very 
pretty  and  concise  language;  they  are  then  asked  to  write  down  what 
they  have  said,  which  they  readily  do,  and  then  it  is  examined  as  to  its 
value ;  anything  that  is  wrong  is  made  right,  and  then  the  children  read 
it  and  spell  the  words.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how  much  ground  this  can 
be  made  to  cover  legitimately  without  an  arbitrary  direction. 

The  pots  in  which  the  children  cultivate  plants  have  a  tiny  picture 
or  arrangement  of  bright  colors  pasted  on  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
child,  who  thus  knows  it  for  his  own,  having  done  it  himself.  The 
hooks  for  the  coats  and  hats  are  marked  in  a  similar  way  on  frames 
they  make  themselves.  Parents  of  the  better  classes  sometimes  come 
and  ask  to  have  their  children  admitted,  and  plead  that  they  shall  be 
put  in  a  class  of  the  better  grade.  The  parents  are  told  there  is  no 
difference,  that  all  are  good  and  clean,  and  are  asked  to  go  through  the 
rooms  and  see  for  themselves  if  there  is  any  one  place  they  would 
choose  over  another.  Without  an  exception  no  choice  is  made.  The 
decided  liberality  of  Mrs.  Schrader's  views  is  apparent  in  this.  She 
does  not  think  it  best  to  have  many  children  in  one  class,  because  she 
-wishes  to  have  everything  as  nearly  like  family  life  as  possible.  The 
dii*ectress,  Miss  Scheffel,  is  a  lady  of  the  cultivated  class.  She  takes 
no  class  herself,  and  is  thus  free  to  listen  and  to  watch  for  tlie  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  children.  This  kindergarten  has  been  work- 
ing quietly  because  Mrs.  Schrader  knew  she  could  not  accomplish  much 
without  the  right  helpers.  Her  first  object  is  to  train  thoroughly  such 
I)ersons  as  would  make  sure  the  quality  of  the  work  for  many  years. 
The  kindergartners  of  her  own  training  are  women  who  are  not  so  set 
in  school  ideas  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  the  new  education  freely. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  growth,  the  principal  aim  to  secure  spon- 
taneous ideas.  Mrs.  Schrader  confines  herself  less  to  the  kindergarten 
material  proper  than  any  kindergartner  that  I  hs^ve  known,  but  she 
knows  how  to  take  hold  of  other  things  in  the  Frobelian  spirit.  If  a 
box  is  wanted,  boxes  are  the  occupation  of  the  day.  The  folding,  cut- 
ing,  pasting  and  ornamenting  of  the  covers  are  done  by  the  children, 
and  they  are  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  younger  ones  who  are 
not  able  to  do  it.  Whether  it  is  beads,  seeds,  bits  of  wool,  or  a  few 
pine  needles  that  are  picked  up  when  walking,  there  is  always  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  them.  From  the  beginning  Mrs.  Schrader  has 
desired  to  have  a  work-school  connected  with  her  kindergarten,  and 
last  year  it  was  established.  Fancy  work  of  various  kinds,  plain  knit- 
ting, wood  carving,  basket-making,  willow  mat  weaving,  etc.,  I  saw  pur- 
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sued  here.  The  school  is  open  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  whole  establishment,  the  natural  needs  are  first  attended 
to.  An  advanced  school,  has  also  been  opened,  based  on  natural  princi- 
ples, finding  science  and  art  and  their  uses  in  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
The  varied  world  of  enjoyment  arising  out  of  this  movement  fills  the 
life  here  with  a  continual  charm  that  is  at  first  surprising,  but  when 
one  sees  it  with  heart  as  well  as  eyes,  the  wonder  is  that  any  kinder- 
garten should  be  kept  on  any  other  basis.  I  have  not  mentioned  that 
the  children  are  invited  to  come  back  in  the  afternoons  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  to  carry  on  any  work  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
children,  who  have  left  the  kindergartens  and  gone  into  other  schools, 
are  also  invited,  and  they  come  regularly  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  They  go  into  the  work  rooms,  or  play  with  the  young  ladies 
who  are  being  trained  for  kindergartners,  who  preside  over  these  meet- 
ings without  any  superintendence  by  Miss  SchefPel.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  these  young  ladies  become  acquainted  with  the  children. 

The  tables  in  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten  are  not  Uned«  She 
thinks  the  lines  draw  the  attention  from  the  true  artistic  work,  which 
needs  training  of  the  eyes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful German  teacher  of  drawing,  Peter  Schmidt.  The  result  in  Mrs. 
Schrader's  kindergarten  is  very  fine. 


To  this  account  of  Mrs.  Aid  rich  we  add  a  few  extracts  from  a  very 
attractive  and  instructive  volume  by  Miss  Lyschinska,  entitled  *"  The 
Kindergarten  Principle — its  Educational  Value  and  Chief  Applica^ 
tions.^*  Miss  Lyschinska  is  superintendent  of  Method  in  Infant  Schools 
under  the  School  Board  of  London,  and  she  credits  to  her  association 
with  one  of  Frobel's  family,  Henrietta  Schrader  (nee  Breyman)  of  Ber- 
lin, and  her  tuition,  her  knowledge  of  the  Kindergarten  Principles  as 
developed  in  this  volume.  The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  A  Ger- 
man Kindergarten,**  the  institution  established  by  Mrs.  Schrader,  and  in 
which  Mrs.  Aid  rich  sees  so  much  to  admire. 


•Published  by  W.  Lsbister,  66  Ludgate  Hill,  1880.    180  pages  with  numerous  iUu»- 
trations. 
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A  GERMAN   KINDERGARTEN.* 

This  institution  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  the  Kindergarten 
proper,  and  of  the  Transition  Class,  altogether  providing  for  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age.  What  struck  me  as  especially  worthy 
of  notice  was  the  unity  of  plan  upon  which  the  education  during  these 
three  years  was  conducted.  Each  class  represented  a  year  of  age.  At 
three  a  child  entered  the  lowest  division.  Here  the  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten teacher  was  eminently  that  of  a  mother;  yet  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  nursery  there  was  a  thread  of  reason  running  through 
the  day's  proceedings.  These  were  not  desultory,  but  sustained  by 
some  central  thought,  which  was  generally  taken  from  a  conversational 
lesson  over  the  picture-book,  or  else  from  the  pra^^ent  circumstance,  such 
as  of  some  live  pet  which  had  to  be  cared  for  and  fed. 

The  first  quarter  of  an  hour  was  generally  devoted  to  a  chat ;  but  as 
the  children  were  many,  and  the  family  type  was  upheld,  the  teacher 
took  the  children,  in  relays  of  six  or  seven  at  a  time,  to  look  at  one  or 
two  plates  in  Frbbel's  "  Mother's  Book  " ;  the  rest  .were  meanwhile 
building  or  stick-laying,  or  playing  in  the  garden  under  the  direction  of 
an  assistant. 

For  example,  a  small  number  of  children  are  seated  round  the  knee 
of  their  motherly  friend,  who  encourages  them  to  talk  freely  on  the 
experiences  of  the  morning.  Who  brought  Mai-y  to  the  Kindergarten 
this  morning  ?  Who  gave  Annie  that  nice  white  pinafore  ?  The  recol- 
lection of  the  loved  ones  at  home  is  stirred  up,  and  every  child  con- 
tributes some  little  fact  of  its  family  history ;  each  would  like  to  tell 
that  it  has  a  dear  mother,  a  father,  a  sister,  or  brother  at  home.  This 
idea  is  seized  and  worked  out  by  the  motherly  teacher.  She  inquires, 
relates,  and  finally  promises  to  show  them  a  picture  of  a  family  sitting 
together  in  the  parlor.  The  picture  of  a  home  interior  is  shovra. 
The  heightened  pleasure  of  the  children  may  be  read  in  their  eager 
faces  as  they  peer  into  the  book  and  recognize  the  different  members  of 
the  family  in  turn.  After  which  the  designs  all  round  the  central  pic- 
ture are  looked  at,  and  the  children  notice  how  there  are  father  and 
mother  hares  in  the  long  grass,  accompanied  by  their  little  ones ;  how 
there  is  a  pigeon  family,  a  deer  family,  etc.  The  children  return  again 
to  the  central  picture  of  the  human  family  group,  and  finally,  the  dis- 
position having  been  created,  the  finger  game  is  introduced :  "  Let  us 
look  at  our  fingers ;  are  they  not  like  a  little  family  too  ?  See  how  hap- 
pily they  live  together ;  they  always  help  one  another.  Shall  we  learn  a 
little  song  about  the  family  of  fingers  to-day  ?  '*  "  Yes,"  the  children 
wish  to  do  80 ;  and,  imitating  the  action,  they  repeat  the  following 

words : — 

"  This  is  our  mother,  dear  and  good, 
This  is  our  father  of  merry  mood, 

•16  Steinmetz-fltnune.  Berlin.    This  Kindergarten,  when  visited  by  Mrs.  Aldrloh, 
had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  boys  and  girls  somewhat  older  than,  six* 
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This  our  big  brother  so  strong  aod  tall, 
This  our  dear  sister  beloved  of  all, 
•        This  is  the  baby  still  tender  and  small ; 
And  this  the  whole  family  we  call. 
See,  when  together,  how  happy  they  be  I 
Loving  and  working,  they  ever  agree." 

As  the  building  lesson  comes  round,  the  same  idea  of  the  family  is 
carried  out,  and  the  children  build  a  "  parlor"  or  a  "house"  in  which 
the  happy  family  is  to  dwell.  Then  the  **  oven  "  is  built,  and  sticks  are 
required  to  light  it,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  household  may 
enjoy  the  family  meal.  On  another  occasion  the  visit  of  a  dog  to  the 
Kindergarten  is  tlie  center  of  interest  for  many  days,  and  every  occu- 
pation is  in  turn  brought  into  connection  with  it.  A  trough  is  built 
for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of,  a  kennel  is  laid  in  the  stick-laying  lesson, 
and  so  on.  In  every  instance  theie  is  some  center  of  living  interest  around 
which  the  little  life  of  these  children  is  made  to  revolve,  and  it  is  drawn 
from  the  occurrences  of  every  day.  Thus  the  aim  in  this  division  is  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  nearest  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enlist  the  active  powers  of  children  in  the  same  direction  as  their  im- 
pressions. 

Wheat  Grown  in  their  own  Garden. 

Let  us  trace  how  this  method  of  introducing  the  children  to  life 
around  them  was  continued  with  those  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
These  were  occupied  once  or  twice  a  week  in  gardening  a  plot  of  ground 
belonging  to  them.  Here  many  of  the  plants  which  were  to  furnish 
subject-matter  for  their  observation  were  sown,  and  carefully  tended 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer:  They  also  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  industrial  processes,  such  as  they  could  take  part 
in.  For  instance,  when  "  wheat "  was  being  especially  considered,  the 
children  enjoyed  the  fun  of  actually  reaping  the  wheat  they  had  helped 
to  sow  in  spring,  in  the  plot  of  ground  common  to  all.  They  bound  it 
in  sheaves,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  into  their  school-room,  where  each 
child  received  a  stalk  or  two  with  the  full  ear ;  and  whilst  sitting  qui- 
etly round  the  table  they  held  the  stalks  upright  and  close  together, 
until  the  children  could  very  nearly  picture  to  themselves  a  corn-field 
which  had  taken  root  in-doors.  The  Kindergartnerin*  then  led  them 
by  a  series  of  self-made  experiences  to  an  appreciation  of  such  facts  as — 

1.  The  height  of  the  stalk.  (This  was  very  simply  and  well  brought 
out  by  a  story  being  told  of  how  the  Kindergartnerin  had  played  at 
hide-and-seek  with  a  little  boy  in  a  corn-field  during  the  summer  hol- 
idays.) 

2.  The  hollo wness  of  the  stalk.  (The  children  learned  this  by  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles  through  the  straw.) 

3.  The  presence  of  knots  in  the  stalk.  (This  experience  was  like- 
wise gained  while  blowing  soap  bubbles ;  some  children  having  been 

•I  keep  the  original  word  in  the  text.    "  Infant  teacher"  is  bat  a  cold  translation 
of  what  is  meant. 
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allowed  to  break  the  straws  in  the  spaces  between  the  knots,  they  found 
they  could  not  use  them.) 

4»  The  ear  of  corn  hangs  its  head.  Why?  (This  led  .to  an  examin- 
ation of  an  empty  and  a  full  ear.) 

5.  The  ear  is  a  great  house  in  wliich  there  are  many  rooms. 

6.  In  each  room  there  lives  a  single  little  grain. 

7.  Of  what  use  is  tlie  grain  ?  (They  had  sown  it  in  the  spring,  they 
were  now  about  to  learn  its  use  experimentally.) 

Another  day  the  corn  was  threshed  in  the  garden,  the  children  using 
a  small  flail  in  turn.  The  grain  was  gathered  and  separated  from  the 
chaff  by  some  others.  Part  of  the  grain  was  reserved  for  seed,  and  a 
small  quantity  was  ground  by  the  children  between  stones. 

Another  day,  flour  was  taken  and  pancakes  were  baked.  The  chil- 
dren, under  the  direction  of  an  older  person,  had  each  something  to  do 
in  the  process,  the  older  ones  learning  to  beat  the  eggs  and  to  stir  the 
flour,  whilst  the  younger  ones  ran  on  little  errands.  At  last,  the  great 
moment  having  arrived,  the  company  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  feast. 
Meanwhile,  the  leading  idea  was  carried  through  the  various  occupa- 
tions somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  elder  children  were  "  pricking  "  on  paper  the  ear  of  com  or  the 
mill  which  ground  the  com ;  the  younger  children  only  outlined  the 
millstones.  Again,  a  scythe  was  sewn  in  colored  silk  or  wool.  When 
stick  and  ring  laying  was  the  order  of  the  day,  then  the  cart  which 
carried  the  sacks  of  com  was  represented,  etc.  The  appropriate  games 
were  the  "  Farmer,"  the  "  Miller,"  the  "  Mill,"  etc. 

Finally  a  story,  or  simple  piece  of  poetry,  summing  up  the  children's 
experiences,  was  spoken  or  sung  to  the  Kindergartnerin's  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano.  A  picture  representing  the  subject  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  (the  "  Sower,"  by  L.  Richter)  was  shown,  and  enjoyed  as  a 
resume  of  the  children's  experiences  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  the  story  or  the  poem  which  was  foreign 
to  their  experience. 

LESSON  ON  THE  COMMON  IVY. 

The  connection  the  object  has  with  the  lives  of  children  and  of  hu- 
man beings ;  these  impressions  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  children  by 
the  course  of  events. 

When  the  trees  stand  stripped  of  their  green  dress,  when  the  earth 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  mantle  of  snow,  when  no  flower  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden,  then  it  is  that  the  kind  ivy  delights  us  with  the  freshness 
of  its  green.  It  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  old  wall  so  ugly  and  gray ;  it 
throws  its  long  arms  round  the  crumbling  stones,*  and  clothes  tbem  in 
a  garment  of  living  green.  Even  in-doors  we  like  to  see  our  ivy  plant ; 
it  does  not  ask  for  a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
it  is  pleased  with  a  shady  corner,  where  it  wiU  cling  to  our  pictures  and 
encircle  dear  familiar  faces  with  a  framework  of  green  leaves ;  all  it 
asks  for  is  air,  moderate  daylight,  and  cleanliness.    It  gives  its  very 
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best  to  the  poorest  amongst  us ;  it  will  flourish  in  and  adorn  a  garret 
^ust  as  readily  as  a  window  in  Mayfair.  Would  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  learned  tlirough  us  to  opeci  their  eyes  to  see  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  which  Nature  spreads  out  before  all  her  children,  that  they 
might  learn  to  lay  hold  on  such  pleasures  as  are  simple  yet  enduring. 

The  Course  pursued  with  Children. 

I.  A  walk  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  children  are  told  to  look  for  and  to  store  any 
evergreens  they  find  during  their  walk.  With  the  permission  of  the 
gardener  some  box,  fir  twigs,  ivy,  moss,  etc.,  are  gathered,  and  are  put 
into  little  baskets  the  children  take  for  the  purpose. 

n.  The  children  decorate  their  respective  class-rooms.  Plates  are 
filled  with  water  and  the  moss,  etc.,  is  placed  on  them.  The  pictures, 
walls,  etc.,  are  decorated.  (This  is  once  done  in  the  upper  and  twice  in 
the  lower  division.) 

III.  A  neglected  pot  of  ivy  was  observed  and  bought.  The  children 
observe  its  state  and  remove  the  cobwebs,  sponge  the  leaves,  renew  the 
earth.  A  place  is  chosen  for  it  in  the  room.  (Conditions  of  health  for 
the  plant  are  thus  discussed.    Its  appearance.) 

IV.  A  story  was  told.  Subjects : — 1.  The  apple-tree  that  had  an  ivy 
dress  on  in  winter.  2.  The  neglected  pot  of  ivy  at  the  gardener's. 
This  leads  up  to  the  piece  of  poetry  spoken  by  the  Kindergartnerin, 
and  gradually  remembered  and  recited  by  the  chUdren  in  both  divi- 
sions : — 


When  the  wind  sounds  dreary, 
When  the  dead  loaves  fall ; 
Then  the  ivy  *8  never  weary 
Creeping  up  the  wall. 
Shaking  olf  the  snow-flakes, 
Laughing  as  they  fall ; 
"  You  may  bury  dead  leaves  !  ** 
Say  those  upon  the  wall. 


Long  ago  the  summer 
Iief  t  us  all  alone ; 
Nothing  fresh  to  look  at 
Save  the  cold  gray  stone. 
Living  leaves  of  ivy 
Clinging  to  the  wall, 
Gladden  with  their  green  dress, 
People  big  and  small. 


V.  Occupations  in  connection  with  the  above : — 
Building :  a  wall  with  ivy  and  moss. 
Sand- work :  a  garden,  evergreens  planted. 
Paper-folding :  a  basket  to  hold  evergreens  and  moss. 
Pricking:  the  ivy  leaf. 
Sewing :  ditto  (natural  coloring). 
Drawing :  model  of  the  ivy  leaf. 
Modeling:  the  ivy  leaf. 

In  these  diversified  occupations  the  constractive  activity  of  the  dass, 
and  of  every  member  of  a  class,  finds  scope. 
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PREPARATION   OF  LESSONS. 

Each  object,  before  being  treated  with  children,  was  studied  by  the 
Kindergartnerin  and  her  assistants,  and  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was 
arranged  once  a  week  for  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  the 
objects  and  their  accessories.  The  following  scheme  was  followed  in 
gathering  information  upon  a  plant : — 

A.  External  Structure. 

1.  Size.  2.  Covering.  3.  Chief  parts.  4.  Subdivisions  of  parts  and 
their  relative  position. 

B.  Internal  Structure  and  Development. 

1.  Structure  of  the  seed.  2.  Its  composition.  3.  Station.  4.  Time 
of  germination.  5.  Process  of  germination  (cells,  structure  and  con- 
tents ;  cellular  tissue  ;  vascular  tissue ;  circulation  of  juices ;  nutrition ; 
root  absorption  ;  functions  of  leaves ;  extraordinary  vessels  and  fluids). 
6.  Duration  of  growth,  from  the  germ  to  the  complete  plant.  7.  Prop- 
agation.   8.  Age  of  plant. 

C  Geographical  Distribution. 

D,  Historical, 

E,  Cultivation, 

1.  General.    2.  Diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject. 

F,  Its  Place  in  Domestic  Economy, 
G,  Classification, 
(Natural  orders.) 
In  case  of  an  animal  the  information  was  gathered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

A,  Description, 

1.  Size.     2.  Covering.     3.  Color.    4.  Description  of  parts:  head; 

body;  limbs. 

B.  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life. 

1.  Movement  (anatomy,  general  view ;  muscular  system,  general). 
2.  Sensation  (nervous  system,  general ;  organs  of  sense ;  expression). 

C  Apparatus  of  Organic  Life, 

1.  Digestive  system  (habitat;  food).  2.  Circulation.  3.  Respi- 
ration. 

D,  Reproduction, 

1.  Care  of  the  young.  2.  Support  of  the  young.  3.  Metamorpho- 
sis (insects). 

E,  Miscellaneous, 

1.  Geographical  distribution.  2.  'Age  attained.  3.  Relations  in 
which  the  animal  stands  to  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  individuals 
of  other  species,  or  to  other  orders  or  classes ;  to  plants ;  to  man.  4. 
Means  of  defense  against  attack. 

F,  Historical. 

G.  Domestication^  or  Acclimatizaiion. 
H,  Classification, 
1.   Individual.     2.   Species.     3.  Family.    4.  Order.     5.  Class.    6. 
Sub-kingdom. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  general  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be 
treated,  each  teacher  gathered  information  on  one  or  two  points  more 
especially,  after  which  the  teachers  met  together  for  the  interchange  of 
such  information.  Prof.  Moseley  [English  Inspector  of  Schools]  point* 
out  the  danger  of  incomplete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

"  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  lesson,  it 
has  been  my  constant  observation  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
select  from  it  things  better  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  and 
to  place  them  in  a  simpler  point  of  view.  That  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  to  the  minds  of  the  children  in  its  most  elementary 
forms,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it ;  that  he  may  ex- 
haust it  of  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  for  the  child's  instruction, 
he  must  have  compassed  the  whole  of  it.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the 
oral  lesson  in  elementary  schools  is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.  If  his  knowledge  of 
it  had  covered  a  larger  surface,  he  would  have  selected  matter  better 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  children.  If  he  had  comprehended 
it  more  fully,  he  would  have  made  it  plainer  to  them.  If  he  had  been 
more  familiar  with  it,  he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point.  I  will 
endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  A  teacher  proposing  to  give 
an  oral  lesson  on  coal,  for  instance,  holds  a  piece  of  it  up  before  his 
class,  and,  having  secured  their  attention,  he  probably  asks  them  to 
which  kingdom  it  belongs — ^animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — a  question 
in  no  case  of  much  importance,  and  to  be  answered,  in  the  case  of  coal, 
doubtfully.  Having,  however,  extracted  that  answer  which  he  intended 
to  get  from  the  children,  he  induces  them,  by  many  ingenious  devices, 
much  circumlocution,  and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  time  of 
the  school,  to  say  that  it  is  a  solid,  that  it  is  heavy,  that  it  is  opaque, 
that  it  is  black,  that  it  is  friable,  and  that  it  is  combustible.  In  such  a 
lesson  the  teacher  affords  evidence  of  no  other  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  which  is  the  subject  of  it  than  the  children  might  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  before  the  lesson  began.  He  gives  it  easily  because  the 
form  is  the  same  for  every  lesson ;  the  blanks  having  only  to  be  differently 
filled  up  every  time  it  is  repeated.  All  that  it  is  adapted  for  is  to  teach 
them  the  meanings  of  some  unusual  words,  words  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  apply  to  abstract  ideas,  and  which,  as  the  type  of  all  such  lea- 
sons  is  the  same,  he  has  probably  often  taught  them  before.  He  has 
shown  some  knowledge  of  words,  but  none  of  things.  Of  the  particular 
thing  called  coal,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  thing,  he  knows  noth- 
ing more  than  the  child,  but  only  of  certain  properties  common  to  it 
and  almost  everything  else,  and  of  certain  words,  useless  to  poor  chil- 
dren, which  describe  these  qualities This  tendency,  from  igno- 
rance of  things,  to  teach  words  only,  runs  in  a  notable  manner  through 
almost  all  the  lessons  on  physical  science  which  I  have  listened  to." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  enrich  our  pages  with  further  extracts  from  this 
excellent  treatise. 


IKTmilONS  IN  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


STTTTABLE  TO  THE  KINDEBOARTEN  PERIOD.* 

DiESTERWBO,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  his  pupils,  *'  What  are  the 
intuitions  that  shall  be  addressed?  "  **  What  shall  we  awaken?  "  "  Out  of 
what  fields?"  **  Whence  shall  we  take  them?'* — ^gave  the  following  beau- 
tiful resume. 

*'  Let  us  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  intuitions — let  us  enumerate  them.  '* 

1.  Sensuous  intuitions — not  given  merely  mediately  through  the  senses, 

but  immediately  or  directly — outwai-d  objects. 

2.  Maihematteal  intuitions — repi-esentations  of  space,  time,  number.^and 

motion,  also  belonging  to  the  outward  world  and  not  directly  given 
by  the  senses,  but  mediately  through  them. 
8.     Moral  intuitions — The  phenomena  oi  virtuous  life  in  man. 

4.  Eeligious  intuitions,  originating  in  man  whose  sentiments  relate  him  to 

God. 

5.  uEsthetie  intuitions, — from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  phenomena  in 

nature  and  human  life  (artistic  representations). 

6.  Purely  human  intuitions,  which  relate  to  the  noble  mutual  i*elations  of 

man  in  love,  faith,  friendship,  etc. 
Social  intuitions,  which  comprise  the  unifjine  of  men  in  the  great 
whole  in  corporations,  in  communities,  and  State  life.     The  school 
cannot  offer  all  these  subjects  of  intuition  according  to  their  differ- 
ent natures  and  their  ori^n ;  for  the  school  will  not  take  the  place 
of  life ;  it  only  supposes  them,  connects  itself  with  them,  and  refers 
to  them,  it  pomts  them  out  in  all  their  compass,  occupies  itself  with 
them,  and  builds  up  with  them  on  all  sides  the  foundation  of  intel- 
ligence. 
The  sensuous  intuitions  relate  to  the  corporeal  world  and  the  changes  in 
it.    The  pupil  must  see  with  his  own  eyes,  as  much  as  possible,  must  hear 
with  his  own  ears,  use  all  his  senses,  seek  the  sensuous  tokens  of  things  in 
their  phenomena  upon,  under,  and  above  the  gi'ound,  in  minerals,  plants, 
animals,  men  and  their  works,  sun,   moon,  and   stars,   physical  phe- 
nomena, etc. 

The  inaihematkal  intuitions  are  developed  out  of  the  sensuous,  by  easy 
abstractions  lying  near  at  hand, — ^the  representations  of  the  expansion  of 
space  compared  one  with  another,  those  of  time  in  succession,  the  repre- 
sentations of  number — the  how  much — the  ever-moving  representations 
of  change  in  space,  and  the  progression  of  the  same.  The  simplest  of 
these  representations  are  those  of  space;  the  rest  become  objects  of  intui- 
tion by  means  of  these,  by  points,  lines,  and  surfaces.  In  arithmetic,  for 
instance,  points,  lines,  and  their  parts,  bodies  and  their  parts  are  the  ma- 
terial of  intuitions. 

^  The  moral  intuitions  come  to  the  pupil  through  man,  through  his  life 
with  his  relatives,  as  in  the  school  through  scfiool mates  and"  teachers. 
These  are  naturally  inward  intuitions  which  embody  themselves  in  the 

♦Taken  fpomChapteron  AuBchBuan^unterricht  (*'  Intaitional"  or  ** Object  Teaching") 
In  the  edition  of  Die  Wegweiser  fiir  Dfut*che  Lfhrer^  issued  by  Diesterweg's  friends 
after  his  death  in  numbers  from  1873  to  1879.  The  Chapter  entire  will  be  found  iu 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  for  1880,  p.  417. 
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expression  of  the  countenance,  in  the  eye,  in  the  speech.  The  pupil's  own 
experience  is  the  chief  tiling  here  as  elsewhere.  Happy  the  child  that  is 
surrounded  by  thoroughly  inoml,  pure  men,  whose  manifestations  lay  in 
him  the  moral  foundation  of  life.  The  moral  facts  of  history  are  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  teacher  from  his  own  intuition,  in  a  living  manner  by 
means  of  the  liviuij  w^ord,  the  eloquent  lips,  and  the  feeling  heart. 

To  religious  intuitions  the  child  comes  through  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, its  phenomena  and  beneticent  workings,  through  the  piety  of  his 
parents,  the  commands  of  the  father  and  mother,  through  contemplating 
the  community  in  the  house  of  worship,  through  religious  songs  in  the 
school,  through  reliarious  instmction  and  confiimation  in  school  and 
church,  through  religtous-minded  teachers  and  pastors,  biblical  stories,  etc. 

Esthetic  intuitions  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  sublime 
objects  of  nature  (flowers,  trees,  stars,  crystals,  sky,  and  sea,  rocky  moun- 
tains, landscapes,  stoiins,  thunder-showei-s,  etc.),  and  the  real  objects  of 
art,  pictures  and  picture-galleries,  statues,  gardens,  poetical  products,  and 
human  speech.  We  can  classify  their  specific  dififerences,  calling  them 
moral,  aesthetic,  etc.,  but  I  hold  it  better  to  place  them  in  one  category. 
The  strong  moral  law  equally  binding  upon  all  men,  this  field  of  view 
does  not  include,  for  its  contents  cannot  be  unconditionally  required. 
That  belongs  to  the  free,  beautifully  human  development,  which  is  de 
pendent  upon  conditions  that  are  not  attainable  by  every  one. 

The  so-called  purely  hvman  intuitions  are  related  to  the  nobly  formed 
human  lives  of  individual  men  whose  characters  (Inhalt)  proceed  from  the 
stronsccst  conceptions  of  morality  and  duty,  from  sympathetic  affections, 
friendship,  and  love,  compassion,  and  loving  fellowship,  and  other  shinine 
phenomena  of  exalted  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  more  reflnea 
development  and  culture  of  lofty  and  pure  men.  Happy  is  the  child  who 
is  in  their  sphere!  If  the  home  offers  nothing  in  this  respect,  it  is  difllcult 
to  supply  the  want.  Let  the  teacher  do  what  is  possible  by  the  hold  he 
has  upon  the  school  and  by  all  his  own  manifestations. 

The  mcial  intuitions,  that  is  the  social  circumstances  of  men  in  a  large 
sense  are  determined  for  the  child  by  the  manifestations  of  the  community 
in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  public 
festivals,  and  especially  in  stories  in  which  the  teacher,  by  his  living 
insight  into  states,  nations,  and  warlike  communities,  defines  to  the 
scholar  the  best  living  representations  of  great  deeds.  Our  early  domes- 
tic life,  not  a  public  one,  was  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  these  so  impor- 
tant intuitions.  How  can  he  who  has  experienced  nothing,  understand 
history?  How  can  he  who  has  not  seen  the  people  make  a  living  picture 
of  its  life?  Small  republics  have  endless  advantage  in  respect  to  the 
observation  of  public  life  and  patriotic  sentiment.  Words,  even  the  most 
eloquent,  give  a  very  weak,  unsatisfactory  comi^ensation  for  observation. 
The  year  1848  has,  in  this  respect,  brought  most  important  steps  of  pro- 
gress.* Prominent  above  all  other  considerations  is  the  importance  of  the 
life,  the  Intel hgence,  the  standpoint,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  living  observation  in  the  soul,  in  the  mind,  and  in 
the  disposition  of  the  pupil.  What  he  does  not  carr}'  in  his  own  bosom 
he  cannot  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  another.  Nothing  else  can  compensate 
for  the  want  of  this.  The  teacher  must  himself  have  seen,  observed, 
experienced,  investigated,  lived,  and  thought  as  much  as  possible,  and 
should  exhibit  a  model  in  moral,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  purely  human 
and  social  respects.  So  much  as  he  is,  so  much  is  his  educational  instruc- 
tion worth.  He  is  to  his  pupils  the  most  instructive,  the  most  appreciable, 
the  most  striking  object  of  observation. 


•  *•  Wo  hope,''  saye  Diesterweg'P biographer,  "that  Father Diefterweg  would  have  been 
•atipfled  with  the  proerees  from  1848  to  1871  if  he  could  have  experienced  It.  but  let  ns 
keep  watch  of  ountelveti  in  spite  of  all  that,  for  iecurlty.  The  chief  battte  of  the 
Oerman  nation  seeme  bat  just  now  (1873)  to  be  beginning.** 


KINDERGARTEN  WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


MISS  EMMA  MABWEDEL.* 

Since  its  introduction  into  this  State,  about  four  years  ago.  the  progress 
of  kindergartening  has  been  steady,  though  by  no  means  as  rapid  as  its 
advocates  desire.  The  advance  of  Free  Kindergarten  has,  perhaps,  been 
more  real  than  apparent.  In  1876  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  came  to  this  State 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  whence  she  was  called  by  the  Frccbel  Union,  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  Her  success  as  a  trainer  in  the  National  Capital 
was  regarded  as  a  certain  harbinger  of  a  brilliant  career  here.  Her  first 
year's  experience,  however,  fell  far  short  of  expectations.  Settling  in 
Los  Angeles,  she  opened  a  Kindergarten  Normal  Class,  but  secured  only 
three  pupils — Miss  Katharine  D.  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Hoji,  and  Miss  Nettie 
Stewart.  These  young  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  remarkably  endowed  by 
nature  for  the  calling  they  had  elected,  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the 
following  year.  Their  proficiency  in  details  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Frocbel's  philosophy  as  an  educational  system  were  unusually  marked, 
and  awakened  great  expectations  regarding  their  future  as  kindergartners. 
Subsequent  events  have  demonstrated  that  the  surmises  of  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  system  and  the  gi'aduates  were  far  from  chimerical.  Upon 
graduating,  Miss  Katharine  D.  Smith  returned  to  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  taught  over  a  year,  and  until  she  received  a  call  from 
the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  in  1878.  Her  success 
in  this  institution  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  many  who  have  visited  it. 
Miss  3Iary  Hoyt  remained  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success.  Miss  Nettie  Stewart  opened  a  kindergarten  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  she  conducted  with  flattering  success  until  she  received  a 
position  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Berkeley,  where  she  has  chai^ge 
o£  the  primary  department 

Shortly  after  the  graduation  of  her  first  class  in  Los  Angeles,  Miss 
Marwedel  was  called  to  Oakland,  where  she  remained  about  a  year  and 
until  last  August,  when  she  removed  to  Berkeley.  Among  the  young 
ladies  who  graduated  with  her  in  Oakland  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Reed,  Miss 
May  Benton,  Miss  Mary  Conness,  Miss  Van  Den  Bcrgh,  and  Miss  Allen. 
This  is  the  Miss  Lizzie  Reed  who  did  so  much  to  build  up  the  Jackson 
street  Kindergarten  on  its  organization  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Miss 
Conness  is  connected  with  Mrs.  West^s  Seminary,  where  she  has  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  department  Miss  Van  Den  Bergh  is 
engaged  in  Miss  Colgate  Baker's  Seminary,  and  Miss  Allen  has  a  private 
kindergarten  in  Oakland.  Miss  Marwedel  has  since  removed  to  this  city. 
Miss  May  Kittridge  is  engaged  in  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten  as 
Principal,  vice  Miss  Lizzie  Reed,  resigned.  Miss  Lizzie  Muther  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  free  kindergarten  under  the  management  of  the  Young 

*  From  the  San  FnnclBCo  Herald,  July,  1880. 
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"Women's  Christian  Association,  wbicli  has  been  re-organized  on  the 
Frcebel  system.  She  also  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  lengthy  exi)erience 
in  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten.  Miss  Fanny  Woodbridge  is  first  assist- 
ant in  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten,  and  3Iiss  Annie  Stovall  is  first 
assistant  in  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten  school. 

Young  Wbmen*8  Christian  Assaeiaiian, 

• 

On  the  8th  of  last  April  a  grand  dramatic  and  social  event  occurred 
"Which  resulted  in  giving  to  the  Silver  street  and  Jackson  street  kindergar- 
tens nearly  four  hundred  dollars  each.  Such  large  returns  from  but  one 
entertainment  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  expenses 
attached  to  it  worth  mentioning,  as  those  interested  in  it  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, and  aware  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  had 
thoughts  of  abandoning  its  infant  school,  the  committee  in  charge  volun-. 
teered  to  repeat  the  comedies  for  the  benefit  of  a  new  kindergarten  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Association,  instead  of  the  one  heretofore  under  its  care. 
The  proffered  aid  was  gratefully  accepted,  the  entertainment  repeated, 
and  between  $100  and  $200  realized.  With  this  fund  the  Association  has 
opened  a  free  kindergjirten  on  Minna  street  between  First  and  Second, 
with  new  benches,  tables,  (gifts,)  material  for  occupations,  etc. ,  required 
in  a  thorough  prosecution  of  this  incomparable  system  of  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  culture.  Miss  Lizzie  Muther,  the  Principal,  says  that  she 
finds  the  children  very  old  in  their  ways;  that  they  do  not  take  to  the 
games  in  the  manner  customary  among  children.  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation also  frequently  lend  their  assistance.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
although  $100  is  of  great  assistance  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  serves 
only  to  liquidate  present  demands,  while  current  expenses  accumulate 
with  clock-work  regulanty  and  must  be  met.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
mittee express  a  sincere  hope  that  their  friends  and  a  generous  public  will 
sustain  them  with  liberal  and  correspondingly  regular  contributions.  The 
Kindergarten  Committee  are :  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bowen,  Mrs.  D.  Van  Denburgh, 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Story,  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Thurston,  and  Miss  Atkin- 
son. The  volunteer  teachers  are  Miss  Carrie  Story,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stetson, 
Miss  Florence  FoUansbee,  Miss  Kate  McLane,  Miss  Kate  R  Stone,  Miss 
Mary  Bates,  Miss  McLane,  Miss  Sophie  McLane. 

Little  Sisters  Kindergarten, 

Last  November  the  ladies  of  the  Little  Sisters*  Infant  Shelter  at  519 
Minna  street,  founded  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  thirty  scholars,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fannie  Temple.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  kindergarten  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
admitted  to  the  Shelter. 

The  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society,  which  is  a  similar  institu. 
tion,  is  considering  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  in 
connection  with  their  school.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  favorable 
decision  is  purely  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  With  funds  forthcoming 
they  would  launch  out  at  once.  Good  news  is,  however,  anxiously 
awaited  from  the  committee  that  will  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
to  be  held  this  month. 
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Sliipky  Street  Kindergarten, 

Recently  several  benevolent  ladies  interested  in  kindergartens  opened  a 
new  school  at  140  Shipley  street,  near  Sixth,  with  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an  experi- 
enced kindergartuer,  as  Piinclpal.  The  opening  look  place  under  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  **  Kindergarten  No.  4,"  as  it  is  called,  promises  to 
be  the  peer  of  any  in  the  city.  There  is  a  daily  attendance  of  about  fifty 
bright-faced,  intelligent  children. 

Jackson  Street  Kindergarten. 

Among  the  most  indefatigable  workers  in  behalf  of  free  kindergarten 
is  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Since  her  first  visit  to  the  Silver  street  Kinder- 
garten she  has  worked  by  day  and  planned  by  night,  till  now  she  has  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  first-class  kindergarten  on  Jackson  street,  built 
by  her  own  labor  and  protected  by  her  own  motherly  love.  In  this  she 
has  been  ably  assisted  by  the  members  of  her  Bible  class  in  Calvary 
Church,  many  of  whom  take  turns  in  assisting  Miss  Mary  Kittridge,  the 
principal,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  member,  as  is  also  Miss  Kate  Smith  of 
the  Silver  street,  and  Miss-  Lizzie  Muther  of.  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  Kindergarten. 

Prominent  citizens  have  come  forward  and  generously  contributed  five 
dollars  per  month  toward  the  support  of  her  kindergarten,  and  many 
others  give  two  or  three  dollars  per  month,  according  to  their  means 
or  inclination.  Well  does  this  good  Christian  woman  deserve  such  sup- 
port and  encouragement  in  her  philanthropic  labors,  for  never  was  any 
one  more  devoted  than  she  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  ignorant, 
poor,  and  needy. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten :  Mrs. 
Edward  Rix,  President;  Miss  Hattie  Cooper  and  Miss  Nellie  Van  Winkle, 
Vice-Presidents;  Miss  Jennie  Fitch,  Treasurer;  Miss  Hattie  Horn,  Sec 

Last  February,  Mrs.  Cooper  founded  a  receiving  class,  assisted  by  John 
Swett,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who  secured  benches,  black- 
boards, desks,  chairs,  stove,  etc.,  by  requisition  upon  the  School  Depart- 
ment He  also  sent  Normal  Class  pupils  to  teach,  thus  accomplishing  a 
dual  benefit — the  children's  gratuitous  instruction  and  the  teacher's  prac- 
tical application  of  theories  of  education. 

SUver  street  Kindergarten. 

The  history  of  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten  alone  would  make  a  vol- 
ume in  itself,  so  many  interesting  incidents  occur  there  daily.  There  is 
not  a  phase  of  human  nature  the  Principal  has  not  seen  during  the  two 
years  she  has  been  in  charge.  In  visiting  families,  she  has  been  called 
upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  spiritual  counselor,  physician,  mother, 
nurse,  provider,  benefactor,  and  general  guardian ;  with  what  success  may 
be  learned  from  scores  of  parents  in  the  neighborhood  who  have  been 
raised  from  squalor,  drunkenness,  and  crime  to  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
virtue,  and  who  now  speak  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  and  unqualified 
praise,  tinged  with  reverential  awe,  of  •*Mi8s  Kate."  The  Silver  street 
Kindergarten  originated  as  follows:  In  July,  1878,  Professor  Felix  Adler, 
the  New  York  philanthrophist,  came  to  San  Francisco  and  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  various  topics,  in  which  frequent  q1\\\s\q>\\.^^&\&s&^ 
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to  the  astonishing  beneficial  results,  morally,  intellectually,  and  physi- 
cally, of  free  kindergartens.  On  one  occasion  he  said:  "If  we  apply 
the  spirit  of  preventive  charity  to  our  age,  we  must  face  the  evil  of  pau- 
perism, the  root  of  which  lies  in  a  lack  of  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  United  States  the  social  question  is  not  yet  acute,  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  menace  to  our 
republican  institutions  by  building  up  a  class  of  voters — inaugurating  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  education,  and  so  save  the  rising  generation  from 
destruction."  In  private  he  sought  out  Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  8.  Nick- 
lesburg.  Dr.  J.  Hirschfelder,  and  other  friends,  all  of  whom  he  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  kindergarten  was  unapproachable  as  a  moral, 
benevolent,  and  educational  agency,  that  they  agreed  to  organize  a  Kin- 
dergarten Society,  if  meeting  with  public  support  and  encouragement. 
Accordingly,  they  set  out  to  secure  subscribers,  and  in  one  day  they 
obtained  one  hundred.  This  was  considered  sufficient  to  form  a  nucleus, 
and  a  card  bearing  the  following  call  was  mailed  to  each : 

Dear  Sir:  A  meeting  for  organization  of  the  Public  Kindergarten 
Society  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  July  23d,  at  9 
o'clock  p.  M.,  in  the  Baldwin  Hotel  parlors.  The  assistance  and  counte- 
nance of  your  presence  at  this  first  and  most  important  meeting  is  espe- 
cially and  earnestly  reciuested.    For  the  Committee, 

Felix  Adler. 

Pursuant  to  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  that  evening.  The  attendance 
was  very  large,  and  Mr.  Heydenfeldt  was  elected  Chairman,  *and  Dr.  J. 
Hirschfelder  Secretary.  The  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity.  At  another  meeting  held  two  days  subse- 
quent, the  "Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  "  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  S.  Heydenfeldt,  President;  S. 
Nicklesburg,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Jos.  Hirschfelder,  Secretary;  Julius 
Jacobs,  Treasurer.  Board  of  Directors — Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  John 
Swett,  Frederick  Roeding,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig,  Mrs.  H.  Behrendt,  Mrs.  H. 
Lessing,  Miss  E.  Marwedel. 

So  faithfully  and  well  have  they  discharged  their  duties  that  they  have 
been  unanimously  rc-elccteil  every  tenn,  and  now  hold  the  same  positions. 
The  Directors  were  Schueneman  Pott,  Mrs.  H.  Behrendt,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig. 
afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  H.  Lessing  and  Miss  Mar- 
wedel. In  June,  1870,  another  addition  was  made  to  the  Board,  includ- 
ding  Rev  Dr.  Stebbins,  John  Swett,  Professor  Hilgard,  Dr.  Fisk,  Fred, 
Roeding.  The  directors  now  stand:  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  John  Swett,  Dr. 
Fisk,  Professor  Hilgard,  Fred.  Roeding,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig,  Mrs.  H.  Behr- 
endt, Mrs.  H.  Lessing,  and  Miss  E.  Marwedel. 

A  Teacher's  Trials  and  TronUes. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Miss  E.  Marwedel,  Miss  Kate  Smith,  who  was 
then  in  Santa  Barbara,  was  selected  as  teacher.  Miss  Smith  experienced 
great  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  mothers  to  understand  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  new  school,  but  succeeded  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  On 
the  opening  day,  which  was  the  first  Monday  in  September,  she  had 
eight  pupils,  and  before  the  week  was  out  she  had  over  fifty  applicants 
and  a  full  school.  The  regular  attendance  now  is  about  forty.  The  roll 
numbers  fifty.    There  arc  several  hundred  applicants.    Many  of  the 
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children  being  street  Arabs  of  the  wildest  type,  the  prosecution  of  her 
multifarious  duties  were  fraught  with  incalculable  vexation  and  hardships 
during  the  opening  days.  On  the  first  afternoon  there  were  several  free 
fights,  resulting  in  scratched  and  bleeding  noses  and  faces.  During  a 
momentary  and  ominous  silence  on  the  second  day  that  foreboded  little 
good,  the  electrifying  clang  of  the  fire-bell  brought  every  youngster  to  his 
or  her  feet,  and  pell-mell  they  rushed  in  an  eager  go-as-you-please  contest 
for  the  scene  of  the  confiagration  near  by.  Miss  Smith's  warning  voice 
was  unheard  or  unheeded.  She  called  after  them  in  vain,  with  hands 
convulsively  clasped,  great  tear  drops  dewing  her  eye-lashes,  and  her 
countenance  wearing  a  most  woe-be-gone  expression.  She  sank  upon  a 
settee  in  despair,  deploring  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  she  ever  left 
her  peaceful  home  and  school  in  Santa  Barbara.  But  the  little  scape- 
graces all  returned  and  day  by  day  they  were  gradually  weaned  from 
their  unruly  conduct  and  taught  to  find  pleasure  in  obedience,  and  the 
musicians  of  **  Sunny  Italy"  may  grind  their  most  heart  and  ear-piercing 
strains  of  unrecognizable  operas  under  the  very  windows  of  the  school- 
house  without  disturbing  Miss  Smith's  equanimity  or  mental  serenity,  for 
not  a  child  will  turn  its  head  in  that  direction.  The  transformation  which 
takes  place  in  some  children  is  truly  marvelous,  a  fact  strikingly  illustra- 
ted in  a  most  cruel  and  selfish  overgrown  boy,  about  four  years  old,  who 
was  among  the  first  admitted.  Both  his  parents  were  drunkards,  and 
made  a  precarious  livelihood  by  retailing  liquor.  The  youth  had  been 
raised  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  malicious 
mischief.  He  had  been  given  up  as  intractable  at  home,  and  so  was  sent 
to  the  Kindergarten,  out  of  the  way.  Here  his  worst  passions  found  a 
wide  field  of  activity.  He  proved  domineering  and  cruel  to  his  childish 
associates,  whom  he  viciously  attacked  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Self-willed  and  rebellious,  he  would  violate  every  injunction  of  his 
teacher,  whom  he  bit,  scratched,  kicked,  and  cursed  from  pure  ugliness — 
often  anticipating  and  violating  her  wishes  with  aggravating  delight 
From  his  advent  he  was  a  terror  in  the  school-room,  and  was  given  a  wide 
berth.  Within  six  months  he  was  remolded  into  an  exemplary  child, 
and  became  a  favorite  with  all.  His  less  robust  companions  looked  up  to 
him  for  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  He  grew  to  fairly  worship  his  teacher,  whose  hands  and 
clothing  he  would  caress  with  childish  expressions  of  spontaneous  en- 
dearment, and  found  poi'fect  happiness  in  performing  for  her  any  little 
favors  she  might  ask.  All  his  apples,  oranges,  sweets,  cake,  and  fiowers 
were  brought  to  her,  and  he  would  refuse  the  use  of  any  till  she  accepted 
a  portion.  He  "graduated"  last  Christmas,  and  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  the  primary  school.  This  may  be  said  of  nearly  every 
child  who  htis  gone  from  the  Kindergarten  into  the  public  schools. 

One  difilculty  and  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Miss  Smith  was  that  of 
striving  to  clean  the  children  and  keep  them  so.  If  every  child  required 
one  or  two  daily  washings  at  her  hands,  she  might  as  well  change  the 
(establishment  into  a  bath-house,  and  devote  her  energies  to  ablution. 
Miss  Smith  wracked  her  brain  for  a  remedy.  She  was  well  aware  that  to 
go  and  tell  a  mother  that  her  ofTspring  was  too  dirty  to  come  to  school. 
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would  result  in  an  open  breacli  of  fricndsbip,  if  not  of  the  pcooc.  The 
plan  she  adopted,  and  which  worked  to  perfection,  was  to  see  the  mother 
and  make  a  friend  of  her — ^listen  to  all  her  woes,  secrets,  and  gossip,  mean- 
while, little  by  little  work  upon  her  self-respect  and  better  nature  till  ulti- 
mately, not  only  the  child  but  the  whole  family  were  transformed  from 
mire-wallowers  to  paragons  of  cleanliness.  After  two  years'  unremitting 
strife,  toil,  and  trouble,  Miss  Smith  has  the  rare  satisfaction  of  seeing 
grand  results  attend  her  efforts,  and  now  she  has  gone  East  on  three 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  compare  notes  with  leading  minds  in  the 
work  there.  Miss  Smith  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the  young  ladies 
of  the  High  School  Normal  class,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  in  daily 
attendance  in  her  Kindergarten. 

Among  the  generous-hearted  supporters  of  this  institution  are  Wm.  M. 
Lent,  who  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a 
life-member  of  the  Society  by  payment  of  $100.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Fannie,  also  became  a  life-member  nearly  a  year  ago.  Hundreds  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  Kindergarten  and  examined  its 
method  of  operation  and  results,  have  attested  their  unqualified  belief  in 
the  system,  and  left  substantial  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Hirschfelder,  the  Secretary.  Mrs.  K.  Johnson,  the  almoner  of  the  late 
Michael  Reese,  donated  the  institution  $500  last  December,  and  $400  more 
was  realized  from  the  dramatic  benefit  entertainment  already  alluded  to; 
yet  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  money  to  continue  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  and  cohtributions  are  always  welcome. 

KINDERGABTEN  WORKERS. 

Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  the  President,  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  kinder- 
garten, and  has  a  proposition  in  mind  to  lay  before  the  pastors  of  the 
various  churches  with  a  view  to  getting  them  interested  in  the  work 
in  their  respective  Sunday-schools.  Ho  claims  that  at  present  only  the 
very  poor  and  very  rich  may  derive  benefit  from  kindcrgartering,  while 
the  great  middle  class  is  excluded.  He  thinks  that  by  a  very  little  effort  a 
kindergarten  could  be  opened  in  connection  with  every  church  and  con- 
ducted at  a  trifling  expense,  till  such  times  as  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  in  the  School  Department. 

Since  his  identification  with  the  public  Kindergarten  Society,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stebbins  has  been  a  most  zealous  and  active  member.  To  his  efforts  la 
largely  due  the  favorable  action  recently  taken  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  seems  disposed  to  do  what  lies  in  its  power  towards  engrafting 
the  kindergarten  system  on  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  Dr.  Stebbins, 
with  Prof.  Swett,  Dr.  Fisk,  and  Professor  Hilgard  were  appointed  by  the 
society  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  board  upon  this  subject.  The 
result  of  the  conference  was  that  a  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  Board 
of  Supervisors*  Chambers,  new  City  Hall,  on  February  27th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  views  of  the  Committee  and  their  friends.  The 
attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  there,  and  included  scholars  of 
every  profession,  educators,  philanthropists,  and  business  men.  Stirring 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  Judge  Heydenfeldt,  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper,  Miss  Kate  D.  Smith,  Prof.  Swett,  John  W.  Taylor,  A.  McF. 
Davis,  and  others,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  kin- 
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dergarten  over  all  other  known  systems  of  juvenile  training,  and  strongly 
urged  its  adoption  by  the  board.  The  benevolent  side  of  the  question, 
which  is  one  of  its  strongest,  was  not  advanced,  but  only  the  educationEl 
pure  and  simple. 

KindergcwteM  in  the  PuUic  School  System, 

The  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  School 
Director  Eimlmll,  and  School  Superintendent  Taylor,  as  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  system  of  kindergarten  instruction,  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  its  fruits  in  those  portions  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  generally 
adopted ;  whether  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  it  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system  of  this  State,  etc.  The  sul>8equent  illness  of  Dr.  Stebbins, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  prevented  it  from  performing  its  duties  for  a 
time,  but  on  his  recovery  the  matter  was  pushed  energetically  forward  to 
a  happy  consummation,  for  on  May  24th,  the  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  establishing  kindergartens,  reconmiending  the  Jackson  street  one  to  be 
first  thus  recognized  and  adopted. 

The  board  adopted  the  report,  and  the  Freeholders'  Charter  contains  a 

provision  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  kindergartens  in  the  public 

school  system.  ' 

Who  shall  become  a  Kindergartnerinf 

Miss  Marwedel  answers  this  question  in  the  opening  address  to  her 
Normal  Class  of  1874-^  as  follows  : 
Only  those  who— 

1.  Are  able  to  depend  on  a  healthy,  graceful  body  ;  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced, serene  temper  ;  a  ffood  toice;  a  lively,  sympathetic  countenance  ; 
and  a  loving  heart  for  children. 

2.  Those  who  have  already  not  only  a  good  foundation  of  general 
knowledge,  but  who  themselves  are  interested  in  all  questions  about 
causes  and  effects ;  able  to  catch  at  once  the  ideas  of  the  child,  and  to 
illustrate  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  instruct  and  interest  the 
child,  sufficiently  to  make  its  ovm  original  representation  according  to 
FroebeVs  laws:  dictating  to  develop  the  child's  own  knowledge,  leading 
it  to  observe  and  compare  for  itself,  from  the  general  to  the  special,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  always  in  direct  connection  with  what  is  at 
hand,  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  child's  senses. 

3.  Those  who  have  practical  ability  to  Icam,  and  artistic  talent  to 
execute  Froebel's  occupations,  and  are  able  to  impart  them  to  the  child 
without  any  mechanical  drill  (though  instruction  in  order  and  accuracy 
in  detail  are  essential),  always  bearing  in  mind  that  thew  occvpatione  are 
only  the  tools  for  a  systematic  educational  development  of  all  the  faculties 
born  in  and  with  the  child ;  and  that  the  explanation  of  luno  and  why  these 
tools  are  to  be  applied,  according  to  obvious  laws  contain  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  system,  and.  further,  that  these  laws  have  to  be  fully 
understood  in  the  movement  plays  and  use  of  the  ball,  as  well  as  in  the 
weaving  and  the  modeling,  so  that  their  profound  logical  connection,  for 
the  rigorous,  systematic  appliance,  may  be  recognized.  This  philosophic 
insight  into  the  depths  of  the  system  is  needed  to  mature  you  to  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  originality  in  arrangements, — for  kindergart- 
nerinen  are  nothing  if  not  original, — and  that  you  may  do  justice  to  your 
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individual  talents,  your  own  conceptions,  your  own  observation  of  nature 
and  life,  and  of  their  educational  relation  to  the  child  and  its  human  ex- 
istence ;  to  be  saved  from  the  great  danger  of  debasing  the  system  to  a 
repetition  of  mere  words,  phrases,  and  dead  actions,  thereby  introducing 
more  monotonies,  more  mechanism,  and  narrowing  influences  into  this 
educational  training  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  school  methods.  There 
never  was  a  more  liberal,  tolerant  leader  than  Frcebel  himself,  who,  in  all 
his  works  and  all  his  letters,  addresses  the  motherly  and  individual 
natural  teaching  power  and  ingenuity, — the  source  of  his  own  ideas. 

4.  Those  who  are  able  to  observe,  to  study,  and  describe,  the  wonders 
and  the  beauty  of  nature  and  man,  in  that  elevating,  poetical,  and  moral 
sense  we  call  religion, — ^a  religion  which  teaches  the  tender  heart  of  the 
child  what  is  right  and  wrong,  by  filling  its  sweet  mind  with  taste  for 
beauty;  to  reject  the  wrong  instinctively  and  habitually,  unconsciously 
becoming  aware  that  it  is  born  to  serve  itself  and  others,  and  that  life  has 
no  other  value  than  what  we  make  of  it  by  our  own  work,  and  that  each 
one  is  responsible  to  the  wliole  of  which  even  the  child  is  a  part;  every 
play,  every  song,  every  little  gift  made  by  the  child,  being  presided  over 
by  this  spirit. 

5.  And,  finally,  all  those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions may  joyfully  enter  the  glorious  field  of  this  educational  mission, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  And  if  ever  any 
earthly  work  does  carry  its  own  reward,  it  is  the  teaching  and  loving  of 
our  dear  little  ones  according  to  FroBbel's  advice;  making  the  teacher  a 
child  among  children,  and  the  happiest  of  all,  because  she  feels  that  she 
is  a  teacher,  a  mother,  and  a  playmate,  all  in  one!  But  slie  must  not  only 
be  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  her  circle :  she  must  also  unite  them. 
The  power  she  exercises  will  lead  the  children,  unconsciously,  either  to 
wrong  habits  or  right  power.  Her  unworded  but  powerful  example  is  to 
impress  the  young  mind  with  all  the  higher  aims  and  laws  of  life. 

She  hiis  to  be  true,  firm,  just,  and  above  all,  loving.  The  few  rules, 
once  given,  have  to  be  strictly  kept;  orders,  when  given,  must  be  ful- 
filled. She  must  live  in  all  and  far  all,  never  devoting  herself  to  one 
while  neglecting  others.  She  must  hear  and  see,  have  an  eye  for  every 
thing,  good  and  bad.  Then  the  child  will  feel  bound  under  the  spiritual 
power,  which  will  fill  his  whole  imagination,  his  faith,  his  love,  his  vene- 
ration. She  will  be  a  teacher  who  never  fails!  And  this  finally  is  the 
only  key  to  discipline.    Without  it  all  other  powers  will  be  powerless. 

CALIPORNIA  KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 

In  1870,  at  a  meeting  of  Kindergartners  held  under  the  call  of  Miss 
Marwedcl  at  Berkeley  on  the  8th  of  November,  an  association  was 
formed,  with  the  avowed  objects:  "  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Froebel  in 
purity,  to  encourage  closer  unity  among  his  disciples,  to  interchange 
ideas,  and  discuss  plans  for  improving  materials,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  Kindergarten." 

Officers  far  1879-80. 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  President;  Miss  Kate  D.  Smith,  Vice-President; 
Miss  M.  F.  E.  Benton,  Secretary. 


EARLY  TRAINING. 

APHOBIBMS  AND  BUOOESTIONS — ANCIENT  AND  HODEBH. 


We  are  physiologically  connected  and  set  forth  in  our  beginnings,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  our  character,  what  the  connec- 
tion is.  In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate  blood, 
but  it  is  a  question  hugely  significant  whose  the  blood  may  be.  For  in 
this  we  have  whole  rivers  of  predispositions,  good  or  bad,  set  running  in 
us — as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our  future  than  all  tuitional  and 
regulative  influences  that  come  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  and  true  beginning  of  a  godly  nurture.  The 
child  is  not  to  have  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem- 
pered passion  upon  him.  The  heritage  of  love,  peace,  order,  continence 
and  holy  courage  is  to  be  his.  He  is  not  to  be  morally  weakened  before- 
hand, in  the  womb  of  folly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
tations of  parents-to-be,  concentrating  all  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
affinities  are  to  be  raised  by  the  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayers 
that  go  before ;  by  the  steady  and  good  aims  of  theur  industry,  by  the 
great  impulse  of  their  faith,  by  the  brightness  of  their  hope,  by  the  sweet 
continence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ  Born,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
rentage that  is  ordered  in  all  righteousness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
of  every  thing,  especially  the  right  use  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
will  have  just  so  much  of  heaven^s  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
have  become  fixed  properties  in  the  type  of  his  parentage. 

^  Observe  how  very  quick  the  child^s  eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
fancy, to  cateh  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
motions.  It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.  Every  sentiment 
that  looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  pl^ys  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.  The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  a  mother's 
suppressed  grief,  gathers  the  little  infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
it  studies  the  mother  in  her  prayer,  and  looks  up  piously  with  her,  in 
that  exploring  watoh,  that  signifies  unspoken  prayer.  If  the  child  is 
handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  simply  laid  aside  unaffectionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation, 
fretted  by  firetfulness ;  having  thus  impressed,  just  that  kind  of  impa- 
tience or  ill-nature,  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  CalthMl^  vo^ 
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the  bad  mold  offered,  as  by  a  fixed  law.  There  is  great  importance,  in 
this  manner,  even  in  the  handling  of  infancy.  If  it  is  unchristian,  it  will 
beget  unchristian  states,  or  impressions.  If  it  is  gentle,  ever  patient  and 
loving,  it  prepares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  all  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentful,  passionate,  ill- 
natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm  and  true,  are  prepared,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  handling  of  the  nursery.  To  these  and  all  such 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as  make  up  the  element  of  the  infantas 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  seal  So  that  if  we  consider  how  small  a 
speck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  or,  how 
even  a  mote  of  foreign  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  suffice 
to  produce  a  deformity ;  considering,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  what  nice 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modulated  sup- 
plies of  heat  in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product ;  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  imagine  what  work  is  going  on,  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  in 
this  first  chapter  of  life,  the  age  of  impressions. 

I  have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect  in  this  matter  of  early 
training,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child^s 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all  his  years  of 
discipline  afterwarda  And  I  name  this  particular  time,  or  date,  that  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  duty  and  care  on  the  latter 
part  of  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mat* 
ter  somewhat  indefinite,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  space  of  three  or  four 
times  this  number  of  years ;  the  development  of  language,  and  of  moral 
ideas  being  only  partially  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  for  so  long  a  time. 
Let  every  Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
three  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  ever 
do  for  his  character.  What  can  be  more  strangely  wide  of  all  just  appre- 
hension, than  the  immense  efficacy,  imputed  by  most  parents  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  compared  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  and 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  do  their  children,  so  as  to  move  them 
by  a  look,  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  fi*own,  and  act  their  own  sentiments  and 
emotions  over  in  them  at  pleasure;  if,  also,  a' little  farther  on,  they  had 
them  in  authority  to  command,  direct,  tell  them  whither  to  go,  what  to 
learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  their  hours,  their  books,  their  pleasures,  their 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  and 
morning,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  to 
produce  almost  any  result  ?  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
fashion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  life  ?  Let  no  parent,  shift- 
ing off  his  duties  to  his  children,  in  this  manner,  think  to  have  his  defects 
made  up,  and  the  consequent  damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they 
have  come  to  their  maturity,  by  the  comparatively  slender,  always  doubt* 
ful,  efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue. 

Db.  Bushnell.     Cfhriitian  Nurture 
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As  we  prepare  in  good  weather  whatever  will  be  needed  in  a  storm,  so 
in  youth  must  we  lay  up  orderly  habits  and  moderation,  as  savings  against 
time  of  age. 

Children  should  be  led  to  industry  in  useful  learning  by  persuasion  and 
admonition ;  but  never  by  blows  and  disgraceful  treatment 

Bat  sucli  things  only  make  them  disinclined  to  effort  and  disgust  them 
with  their  labor. 

Blame  and  praise  should  bo  used  alternately;  but  caro  should  con- 
stantly be  taken  that  the  former  does  not  discourage,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  render  over-confident  and  careless. 

As  a  plant  is  nourished  by  moderate  watering,  but  is  drowned  by  too 
much,  so  are  the  mental  powers  of  children  strengthened  by  labors 
judiciously  imposed,  but  are  destroyed  by  excessive  tasks. 

Children  should  never  be  refused  their  necessary  recreation ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nature  has  divided  our  whole  lives  into  labor  and 
recreation. 

Thus  we  slacken  the  strings  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  tighten  them  again. 

Children  must  also  be  accustomed  not  to  live  efifeminately,  to  restrain 
their  tongues,  and  to  overcome  their  anger. 

Yet  fathers  should  remember  their  own  youth,  and  should  not  judge 
too  harshly  the  transgressions  of  their  sons. 

As  physicians  mingle  bitter  drugs  with  sweet  confections,  and  thus 
make  what  is  agreeable  a  means  of  administering  to  the  patient  what  is 
healthful,  so  should  fathers  unite  the  severity  of  their  punishments  with 
kindness ;  should  sometimes  give  the  reins  to  the  impulses  of  their  sons, 
and  so:netimes  check  them ;  should  be  forbearing  to  a  mere  error,  and 
even  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  become  angry,  should  recover  again 
from  it 

It  is  often  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  observed  some  action  of  children. 

When  we  overlook  the  faults  of  our  friends,  should  we  not  sometimes 
do  the  same  for  those  of  our  children? 

Children  should  bo  taught  to  be  communicative  and  open ;  to  avoid  all 
that  savors  of  secrecy,  which  tends  to  lead  them  away  from  uprightness, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  wrong. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  filling ;  it  is  fuel,  that 
needs  kindling.  It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  &culty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  by  love. 

Be  who  listens  to  the  speech  of  another  without  kindling  his  understand* 
ing  at  it,  as  at  a  light,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  hearing,  is  like 
one  who  goes  to  a  neighbor  for  fire,  but  only  sits  still  there  and  warms 
himself. 

Ue  only  receives  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  like  the  red  color  from  the 
shining  of  a  flame ;  but  the  inner  rust  of  his  soul  is  not  heated ;  nor  is  its 
darkness  driven  away.  Plutarch. 

He  who  disciplines  his  body  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  persons 
have  thus  rescued  their  lives  from  danger,  served  their  friends,  been  use- 
ful to  their  country,  gained  fame  and  glory,  and  lived  a  happy  life. 

The  body  becomes  accustomed  to  whatever  occupation  is  pursued ;  and 
accordingly  it  should  be  trained  to  the  best  exercises. 

Forgetfulness,  despondency,  ill  temper  and  even  frenzy,  often  assail  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  bodily  discipline,  with  so  much  power, 
as  even  to  cause  the  loss  of  what  knowledge  is  already  gained. 

Socrates. 

As  the  power  of  speech  is  easily  misused,  so  are  gymnastics ;  for  supe- 
riority in  bodily  exercises  can  easily  be  abused  to  the  injury  of  others. 
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Beginning  with  the  third  year,  when  the  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
speech  awake,  the  child  should  he  occupied  with  plays  appropriate  to  its 
age.  From  these  plays  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  child^s  adapted- 
ness  to  a  future  calling. 

Changes  of  toys  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  for  fear  of  developing 
instability  of  character. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable  stories  should  be  told  the 
child ;  and  these  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  ideas  of  God  and 
of  virtue. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  seek  occasion  of  securing  and  maintaining 
influence  over  children  by  means  of  personal  respect 
.   Bodily  punishment  is  only  admissible  where  children  or  pupils   violate 
the  rcspcL't  due  to  age,  or  a  law  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  .shame  and  of  honor  should  early  be 
awakened. 

Parents  should  be  more  anxious  to  instill  into  their  children  a  deep- 
seated  youthful  modesty,  than  to  leave  them  a  pile  of  gold :  and  therefore 
they  should  carefully  keep  from  the  sight  of  the  young  all  that  can  injure 
their  modesty  or  morals. 

For  where  the  old  are  immodest,  the  shamelesspess  of  the  young  is 
increased.  Plato. 

To  the  mother  belongs  the  bodily  nourishment  and  care  of  children ; 
to  the  father,  their  instruction  and  education. 

The  distinction  of  sexes  must  early  be  observed. 

Milk  is  the  most  natural  and  therefore  the  best  food  for  children.  Wine 
injures  them  by  heating  them  and  causing  sickness. 

Even  children  at  the  breast  should  be  accustomed  to  suitable  exercise. 
Children  should  early  be  accustomed  to  heat  and  cold,  to  confirm  their 
health ;  and  all  habits  should  be  taught  from  as  early  an  ago  as  possible. 

Children  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  actual  labor,  nor  to  be  instructed, 
before  the  fifth  year,  for  fear  of  stunting  them. 

The  loud  crying  of  children — unless  it  is  caused  by  sickness — is  their 
first  gymnastic  exercise. 

Their  plays  should  be  in  the  similitude  of  what  they  are  aflerwaixls  to 
practice  in  earnest  Aristotle. 

Since  children  are  always  possessed  of  great  liveliness  and  susceptibil- 
ity, since  their  powers  of  observation  grow  keener  and  sti*onger  as  their 
consciousness  develops,  and  their  impulses  to  activity  are  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  character  is  nobler,  therefore  proportionately  greater  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  immoral  influences,  to  protect  and 
direct  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  to  accustom  them  to  proper  modes  of 
speech. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  show  to  their  children  and  pupils  a  truly 
virtuous  example ;  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  faults,  and 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  produce  improvement 

Although  the  virtues  of  good  nature,  mildness  and  placability  are  high 
ones,  still  they  must  have  their  limits  ;  and  must  not  interfere  with  the 
strictness  necessary  to  maintain  the  laws. 

Man  must  early  be  trained  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  are  the  di- 
rectors of  all  things,  and  that  they  see  the  inmost  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  men  will  be  preserved  from  foolish  pre- 
sumption and  from  wickedness,  as  Thales  says :  That  men  must  live  in 
the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  filled  with  the  gods.  This  will 
keep  them  more  chaste  than  if  they  were  in  the  holiest  of  temples. 

From  religion,  which  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  proceed  the  virtues  of 
modesty,  and  filial  piety. 
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The  peculiar  traits  of  each  character  should  be  developed ;  it  should 
not  be  attempted  to  impress  a  foreign  mark  upon  them ;  just  actors  are 
wont  to  select  not  the  best  parts,  but  those  most  suitable  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  art  or  science  of  training  up 
to  virtue.  Remember  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  believe  that  oven  the 
most  trifling  employment  has  its  rules  and  methods,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  highest  of  all  departments  of  human  effort-— virtue — can  be  mas- 
tered without  instruction  and  practice.  Cicero. 

The  education  of  children  should  begin  at  their  birth. 

Bathing  children  and  letting  them  crawl  about  are  .to  be  recommended. 

We  came  into  the  world  entirely  ignorant,  and  with  incapable  bodies, 
but  with  the  capacity  to  learn. 

Man  learns  incredibly  much  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  by  mere  expe- 
rience, without  any  instruction  at  all. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  supply  the  first  materials  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  it  will  be  well  to  present  these  impressions  in  a  proper  order.  Es- 
pecially should  the  results  of  seeing  be  compared  with  those  of  feeling. 

By  motion  they  learn  the  idea  of  space,  so  that  they  no  longer  grasp 
after  distant  objects. 

Children  speak  at  first  a  universal  natural  language,  not  articulated,  but 
accented  and  intelligible. 

Nurses  understand  this  language  better  than  others,  and  talk  to  the 
children  in  it. 

What  words  are  used  in  it  are  indifferent ;  it  is  only  the  accent  which 
is  important 

It  is  assisted  also  by  the  children's  gestures  and  the  rapid  play  of  their 
features. 

Crying  is  their  expression  for  hunger,  heat,  cold,  &c. 

Their  grown  up  guardians  endeavor  to  understand  this  crying  and  to 
stop  it ;  but  often  misunderstand  it,  and  try  to  stop  it  by  flattery  or  blows. 

The  first  crying  of  children  is  a  request. 

If  til  is  is  not  attended  to,  they  proceed  to  commanding. 

They  begin  by  helping  themselves,  and  end  by  causing  themselves  to  be 
waited  on. 

All  the  bad  conduct  of  children  arises  from  weakness. 

If  they  are  made  strong,  they  will  be  good. 

One  who  can  do  all  things,  will  never  do  anything  evil. 

Before  we  come  to  our  understandings,  there  is  no  morality  in  our 
actions ;  although  we  sometimes  see  manifestations  of  it  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  children  to  the  actions  of  others. 

The  tendencies  of  children  to  destructiveness  are  not  the  result  of 
wickedness,  but  of  vivid  impulses  to  activity. 

Children  should  be  helped  when  it  is  necessary ;  but  no  notice  should 
be  taken  of  their  mere  notions ;  and  they  should  bo  made  to  help  them- 
selves as  inuch  as  possible. 

Causeless  crying  will  be  best  cured  by  taking  no  notice  of  it  For 
even  children  dislike  to  exert  themselves  for  nothing. 

Crying  can  be  soothed  by  drawing  the  child's  attention  to  some  strik- 
ing object,  without  letting  it  know  that  you  are  paying  it  any  special 
attention. 

Costly  playthings  are  superfluous.  Cheap  and  simple  ones  are  pre- 
cisely as  good. 

Nurses  can  entertain  children  very  much  by  tellmg  them  stories. 

Some  few  easily  pronounced  words  should  be  often  pronounced  to  the 
child,  names  of  things  which  should  be  shown  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Rousseau. 
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The  youngest  children  should  be  instructed  in  things  visible. 

Upon  such,  pictures  make  the  deepest  impression. 

Examples  are  for  them ;  and  precept ;  but  not  abstract  rules. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  genius. 

Or  if  he  iSf  let  him  learn  patience. 

It  is  not  always  the  pupils  who  understand  quickest  who  are  the  best 

The  sloth  of  pupils  must  be  compensated  by  the  teacher's  industry. 

Beginners  must  work  slowly;  and  then  faster  and  faster,  as  they 

advance. 

Learning  will  be  pleasant  to  the  pupils,  if  their  teachers  treat  them  in 
a  friendly  and  suitable  manner ;  show  them  the  object  of  their  work ;  do 
not  merely  listen  to  them  but  join  in  working  with  them  and  converse 
with  them ;  and  if  sufficient  variety  is  afforded. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  pupils  should  themselves  be  made  to 
teach ;  Fortius  says,  that  he  learned  much  from  his  teachers,  more  from 
his  fellow-pupils,  and  most  from  his  scholars. 

The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. 

The  art  of  training  up  men  is  not  a  superficial  one,  but  one  of  the  pjrQ- 
foundest  secrets  of  nature  and  of  our  salvation.  Comenius. 

Be  carefiil  of  your  children  and  of  their  management.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  creep  about  and  to  walk,  do  not  let  them  be  idle. 

Young  people  must  have  something  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  idle. 

Their  bodies  must  be  kept  in  constant  activity ;  for  the  mind  is  not  yet 
able  to  perform  its  complete  functions. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  not  occupy  themselves  in  vicious  or  wicked 
ways,  give  them  fixed  hours  for  relaxation ;  and  keep  them  all  the  rest  of 
the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  at  study  or  at  work,  even  if  of  trifling  useful- 
ness, or  not  gainful  to  you. 

It  is  sufficient  profit  if  they  are  thus  kept  from  having  an  opportunity 
for  evil  thoughts  or  words. 

Therefore  it  is  that  children  are  nowhere  better  situated  than  at  school 
or  at  church.  Moschekoscu. 

Domestic  government  is  the  first  of  all ;  from  which  all  governments 
and  dominions  take  their  origin. 

If  this  root  is  not  good,  there  can  be  neither  good  stem  nor  good  fruit 
from  it 

Kingdoms,  moreover,  are  made  up  of  single  families. 

Where  fathers  and  mothers  govern  all  at  home  and  let  their  children's 
obstinacy  prevail,  neither  city,  market,  village,  country,  principality  nor 
kingdom  can  be  governed  well  and  peacefully..  Luther. 

Dbctor  Martin  Luther  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows :  Grace  and  peace  in 
Christ,  ray  dear  little  son.  I  see  with  pleasure  that  you  learn  well  and 
pray  constantly.  Continue  to  do  so,  my  son.  When  1  come  hmne,  I  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  present 

I  saw  a  beautiful  pleasant  garden,  where  many  children  were  walking, 
with  golden  clothes,  and  eating  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and 
pears  and  cherries  and  plums,  and  were  singing  and  jumping  and  enjoying 
themselves  ;  and  they  had  beautiful  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles. 

Then  I  asked  the  man  who  owned  the  garden,  what  children  these 
were.  And  he  said,  **  These  are  the  children  who  pray  willingly,  learn 
well  and  are  good." 

Then  I  sai(i  "Dear  man,  I  also  have  a  son,  called  Himschen  Luther. 
May  he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  so  that  he  can  eat  such  beautiful 
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apples  and  pears,  and  ride  such  pretty  ponies,  and  play  with  these  chil- 
dren ?  " 

Then  the  man  said,  "  If  he  prays  willingly,  and  learns  well  and  is 
good,  then  he  may  come  into  the  garden,  and  Lippus  and  Jost  too ;  and 
if  they  all  come,  they  shall  have  fifes  and  drums  and  singing  and  all  sorts 
of  stringed  instruments,  and  dance  and  shoot  with  little  cross-bows/' 

And  he  showed  me  an  open  meadow  in  the  garden,  arranged  for  dan- 
cing ;  and  there  were  hanging  up  many  golden  fifes  and  drums  and  silver 
cross-bows. 

But  this  was  quite  early,  and  the  children  had  not  dined ;  so  that  I 
could  not  wait  to  see  the  dancing.  So  I  said  to  the  man,  *^\h,  my  dear 
sir ;  I  will  go  at  once  and  write  all  this  to  my  dear  little  son  Hanschen,  so 
that  he  shall  pray  constantly  and  learn  well  and  be  diligent,  so  that  he 
also  may  come  into  the  garden ;  but  he  has  an  aunt  Lehne,  whom  he  must 
bring  with  him." 

Then  the  riian  said,  "  It  shall  be  so  ;  go  and  write  so  to  him." 

Therefore,  dear  little  son  Hdnschen,  learn  and  pray  with  good  courage^ 
and  tell  Lippus  and  Jost  also,  so  that  they  may  pray  and  learn  also,  and 
then  you  can  all  three  be  admitted  into  the  garden. 

And  now  you  are  commended  to  the  Almighty  God.  And  greet  aunt 
Lehne ;  and  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  Lutheb. 

As  birds  are  bom  with  the  power  of  flying,  horses  with  that  of  run- 
ning, and  beasts  of  prey  with  a  furious  courage,  so  is  man  born  with  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  mental  activity. 

Therefore  do  we  ascribe  to  the  soul  a  heavenly  origin. 

Defective  and  under-witted  minds,  mental  abortions  and  monstrosities, 
are  as  rare  as  bodily  deformities. 

Not  one  individual  can  be  found  who  can  not  by  labor  be  brought  to  be 
good  for  something. 

Any  one  who  considers  this  will  as  soon  as  he  has  children  devote  the 
utmost  care  to  them.  Quintiuan. 

The  symptoms  of  children's  inclinations  are  so  slight  and  obscure,  and 
the  promises  so  uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  establish 
any  solid  judgment  or  conjecture  upon  them. 

A  tutor  should  have  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned  head,  though  both, 
if  such  a  person  can  be  found ;  but,  however,  manners  and  judgment 
should  be  preferred  before  reading. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eternally  thundering  in  their 
pupils*  ears,  as  they  were  pouring  into  a  funnel.  Now  I  would  have  a 
tutor  to  correct  this  error,  and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,  he  should, 
according  to  the  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test,  permitting 
his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relish  things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and 
discern  them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him,  and  sometimes  making 
him  break  the  ice  himself. 

Socrates,  and  since  him,  Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  scholars  speak, 
and  then  spoke  to  them. 

'Tis  the  effect  of  a  strong  and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  how  to 
condescend  to  his  pupil's  puerile  notions  and  to  govern  and  direct  them. 

Let  the  master  not  only  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  his  les- 
son, but  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  and  let  him  judge  of 
the  profit  he  has  made,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but  by  that 
of  his  understanding. 

Let  him  make  him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred  several 
forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many  several  subjects,  to  see  if  he  yet 
rightly  comprehend  it,  and  has  made  it  his  own.  'Tis  a  sign  of  cruditjr 
and  indigestion,  to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the  same  condition  it 
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was  swallowed  down ;  the  stomach  has  not  performed  its  office,  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what  was  committed  to  it  to  concocL 

Our  minds  work  only  upon  trust,  heing  bound  and  compelled  to  follow 
the  appetite  of  another^s  fancy ;  enslaved  and  captive  under  the  authority 
of  another's  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected  to  the  trammel  that 
we  have  no  free  nor  natural  pace  of  our  own. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and  thoroughly  sift  everything  he 
reads,  and  lodge  nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and  upon  trust 

Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this  flower  and  that  blossom,  here 
and  there  where  they  find  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the  honey, 
which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and  maijdranL 

So  the  several  fragments  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  he  will  trans- 
form and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work  that  shall  be  absolutely  his 
own. 

To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge. 

Our  pedagogues  stick  sentences  full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and 
there  establish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters  and  syllables 
are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 

I  could  wish  to  know  wheUier  a  dancing-master  could  have  taught  us 
to  cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it  as  these  men  pretend  to  inform 
our  understandings,  without  ever  setting  them  to  work,  and  to  make  us 
judge  and  speak  well,  without  exercising  us  in  judging  and  speaking. 

*Tis  the  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children  should  not  be  brought  up 
in  their  parents'  lap.  Their  natural  affection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  them  over-fond. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  a  child's  soul,  you  are  also  to  make  his 
sinews  strong ;  for  the  soul  will  be  oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  the  body. 

A  boy  must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of  severe  exercise, 
to  enable  him  to  the  pain  and  hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  and 
cauteries.  ^ 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  manifested  in  the  pupil's  speech. 
Make  him  understand  that  to  acknowledge  the  error  he  shall  discover  in 
his  own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  himschf,  is  an  effect  of  judg- 
ment and  sincerity,  which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek  after,  and 
that  obstinacy  and  contention  are  common  qualities,  most  appearing  in 
and  best  becoming  a  mean  soul. 

Let  liim  examine  every  man's  talent ;  and  something  will  be  picked  out 
of  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be  made  at  one  time  or  another. 
By  observing  the  graces  and  manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  him- 
self an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of  the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to  enquire  after  every  thing, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  rare  and  singular  near  the  place  wliere  he  shall 
reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it 

Methinks  the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  season  his  under- 
8tandin<;,  ought  to  be  that  which  regulates  his  manners  and  his  sense ; 
that  teaches  him  to  know  himself^  and  how  both  well  to  die  and  well  to 
live. 

How  many  have  I  seen  in  my  time,  totally  brutified  by  an  immoderate 
thirst  after  knowledge ! 

Our  very  exercises  and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music,  dancing, 
hunting,  riding,  and  fencing,  will  prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  studv. 

I  would  have  the  outward  behavior  and  mien,  and  Uie  disposition  of  the 
limbs,  formed  at  the  same  time  with^the  mind. 

It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body,  that  we  are  training  up ;  it  is  a  man, 
an  1  we  ought  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts ;  and,  as  Plato  says,'  wo  are 
not  to  fashion  one  without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coftch. 
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BsliOoo*  o?  ReUaloD  to  Science.  189. 
Oomenliu,  Amoe,  Uetbod.  4W,  Ui  480,  Ttt,  «0. 

ThlnitB.  ii0f  word*— Nalare,  nd  Picture,  miut  b 
itudled.  m. 
Coniinencameal.  llnl  Amerlcia  College.  TBC 

Ll»t  of  epeikera  »nd  t^ — 

■^ 'Hioner  of  «diicU 

.leocs  to  clrcDltra, , _- 

Four  RapoTti— Indeisi.  asa,  STl.  181,  809. 

FIrat  Report— Conteota  aiid  Indei,  B9B. 
Common  nb  of  Aculemlei,  mod  Collegee,  18, 141. 
Oompulaon,  Elsblt  of,  88. 

Common  SenM,  Inlalllve  Jadgment  of  allMt*.  ariD. 
Oomnjrt,  Hlitorr  ot  French  FediffogT,  TB. 

Kunne  uid  hla  edocatlonkl  work,  4S. 

Edneilltm  of  Frencti  Prlncea.  W. 

Onurluii,  or  Fathen  of  the  Ortlorr.  TOT. 
..^ .....^..^^^^^^ 


Graded  Schoola,  188. 

owle«,  JohoP.  ^IcmDlroTHiMZ.  P.  annt,ni. 
SemlDMlH  ■!  Deiry  ud  Ipuwtcta.  work  done,  819. 
Hits  aruit'K  character  and  Berrlce  u  ls>chei,9Bi. 
Cr«tllv<  led  ertlBtlc  hcnllT  In  children.  4M. 
Creche,  or  dn-nnrterleB.  830, 
CralU,  EbcDBier,  and  LlBCeiter  Academy,  lit. 
and  doing,  Oei- 

.  C«u«e»  and  prevention.  198, 180. 
ills  of  Ignorance  and  defective  tr 
Cnckoo  game,  Froebi  "     — 
Cutblog  Acadcmv,  »1 
Cn»hman.ll.,aidpr, 
CnilMlIj  to  knon 


CjpherlDg  Book,  or  Mani 

Dallj  Bontlne.  Klndaivartei 
Harvard  Collets  In  IMI,  T 
Dsmbeck.  C.  Galde  In  objo 
Dame  Schoola.  and  achool  <n 
Dane,  Nathan.  Report  on 


Dead 

DebM.  incL 

~«foe,  Daniel,  Project  Kit  Acaden 
rianklln'i  Indehtcdneea  to.  T80. 
Deeradd  Academy,  80. 
Demon  of  Socratea.  Alt. 
Denomtnatlonal  achoola  and  public 
Denml.-  ■■  '  '       -    '■  ■     - 


Ibr  offlce.  1 


CompiiteOTrecbool „. 

CornU,  Angnat,  Stodv  of  Mometrr.  T». 
Coocealraaon  and  reUglaDi  derotlon,  ««>. 
...     -     a^^t- 


E,8ia 


OoDceptlon  and  perc«ptlai 

Oaaally  Imperfecl,  tiO. 
Ooaeert,  or  Simnltaneooa 


luct,  HotlTsa  to  KM>L  n«,  m.  T 

aolt  Ol  right  taX^  training,  310. 

Oongrsa*  of  Kdaeation,  Intnoallonal,  VIS. 
Oongrenltos  ot  IWhera  of  the  Oratorj,  TOS. 
OoDnecElcat,  Dtitilct  echool  aa  It  waa,  Bll. 
flchnol-keeping  In  Weatem,  614. 

>tlona  and  deiMndanoea,  Froebel'a  naei,  886. 


ConvenatloD,  Ibr  kuunage  pnrpoee,  418. 

Devalopadln  oMacT  tea^ibig,  43S-4B0. 

Btarlleh,  Sxerdaaa  Ibr.  418. 
Cooper,  Hia.  B.  B.,  Slndenrten  Worfc,8Hl 
CoOparatlonor  panntiiand  Uaehera,  US. 
Ooote,  XnoUall  tcbotimaalar.  idlad,  400. 
CotlMt,  BB]^  tha  memonMetild  Duatar.  T4S. 

ConnectlOQ  with  Cambridge  gianunar  echool,  148. 
Corpoiti  pDniahment.  Bslhrenoes,  188.  US,  810. 

Aalhoiiwd  and  pnellced  In  Harvard  CoL,  T3S.TSi 

St.  Looli  Schoola.  688. 

Chriatlan  Brothers,  TSa, 

Infltcled  OD  Prtncsf^  tit. 
Cotton,  John,  SrBt  Mlnlater  Of  Boaloa,  SM. 

Splrllaal  milk  for  American  babea,  886. 
"—ntlng.  flame  to  IkdUlate  learning,  an,  B0>. 
ntnnilfe.  Ud  the  diatriet  acbool,  8^  868, 618; 
—  fl, , . '*-isft>rednearlon.  816^ 


'e  training,  SIO. 


Id  prEcepton  of  Hew  Balem  A 


:ript,M 


Lcademlea  lo  1781,  m. 


ofLoataXIV.edncatlon 


mpand  with  J 
..  ,  Jra,  HhaBfa.  .   . 
LaniniaiFe.  Ilammond'a  eellmate,  4B. 
AwieBiT  at  Pianklln.  61. 


Act  craalbu  in  1888.  in. 

Reporta  trfCommlaeloner.  Ml,  148,  IW,  181. 

Clicnlan  iaaned  in  18ST-8.  I9E. 

BlementarT  edncatloo  in  different  coontrlea,  806. 

Plan  of  educational  nabllcatlona,  3)0. 
Denr,  N.  B.,  Hlaa  Oiant'a  Semlnarr  In  lEM,  616. 

Stodlea.  maelpllna.  Refolle.eiT. 
Derbj  Academv.  Hlngham.  88. 
Deacartea,  Hetbod.  and  Ptalloaopta]',  Tl^  T14. 
"-Bsau,  Baaedow'i  normal  acbool  at,  418. 
velopmentdeflned,  I"  "■* 
'roebere  Law.  101.  V 
Inltj.  Freedom,  and 
..votlonal  eiarclKs.  li 

Kindergarten,  341,  TSO. 

Chrtatlan  Brothen.  131. 
JUIectIca  and  Logic,  460. 
Dice  method,  In  leacblng  alpbabet,  401. 
Dlclclnaon  Bl^  School. %, 
Diderot.  EdncatlOD  of  Prlncea.  48T. 
Dierterweg.  A.,  Intnitlona  In  object  taaehlnE,  886. 
Dictating  lectures  o[othere,*iibaUtiite  brbooUiTH. 
DiatcnltTea  In  KlndernrUn  work.  S48. 
'^Iplom*  of  Khool  gradnailon.  Ibr  civil  aervlce.  US. 

Feature  in  Bamard'a  [dan  tOi  Dle.atCfllDinbia,lH. 

iploma,  to  joang  lady  gradnaiea,  fltat,  CM. 

Aatborltv  and  Conditions  at  WeUealn  C<d_  UK, 
Slaclpllne.  In  Petty  School  of  16GB.  411. 

DIMrict  achoola  aa  thev  were,  611. 

Collegea  of  the  Oialorlane,  TIS. 

Schoola  of  the  Brotben.  784. 

American  CoUegea.  B6. 763. 


Hies  Z.  P.  Oranl,  experience,  014. 

Btndlea  and  booka,  681. 

D1»dpUne,  681. 

IIaniiera,a81, 

Sewing  and  kntttlnfr,  681. 681. 

earing  the  cataeblam.  iril. 
Dlat,  orCotambIa,  selection  Ibr  reat  of  gov.,  X6. 
'^~    laid'aplanfin  public  Inatmcthm.Ml-lie. 
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Index  to  topics  in  special  report,  S81,  304. 
Diversifying  inftruction  by  Fenclon,  485. 
Documents,  relating  to  schools,  il2,  217. 
Doing  and  learning,  learning  by  doing,  68S. 
Domestic  life  and  economy,  623. 
Dormitory  system  in  college  government,  65,  60. 

President  Porter's  defense,  780. 
Drawing,  a  required  study,  rcf.,  278,  277,  287,  810. 

FroebePs  metliod  of  linear,  882.6((4,  082. 
Dresden,  Ed.  system  and  institutiones,  ref.,  287. 

Frankenbariirs  Kindergarten  in  1880,  609. 
Dukes  Academy,  statistics,  61. 
Dnmmer,  William,  768, 
Duromer,  School  or  Academy,  60. 60,  788. 

Moody,  and  other  principals,  767. 

Societyof  sons  of  Dummer,  764. 
DunsterH.,  President  of  Harvard,  753,  758. 
Dnpanlonp,  Monseignenr,  cited,  473. 
Dnrant,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Gift  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem.,  689. 
Duty,  and  right,  reciprocal,  106. 
Dayckinck's  Cyclopedia,  Memoir  of  Barnard,  196. 

Bar,  how  trained,  443, 680,  681. 

Early  childhood.  Errors  in  education,  110-113. 

Early  English  school  books,  114. 

Early  imiiressions,  most  lasting,  006. 

Should  be  right,  and  conduce  to  development,  703. 
Early  training,  authorities  on,  005-912. 

ArlBtotle.  908.  Montaigne,  912. 

Bacon,  431.  Lyschincka.  872. 

Bushnell,  906.  Peabody,  870. 

Cicero,  909.  Pestalozzi,  870. 

Combe.  188.  Plutarch,  907. 

Comenins,  422,  909.  Plato,  908. 

Froebel,  708,  871.  Quintilian,  911. 

Franke,  423.  Ratich,  421. 

Locko,  428.  Rousseau.  428,  909. 

Luther,  420, 910.  Socrates,  907. 

Marenholtz,  81.  Schrader,  882, 889. 

Moscherosch,  910. 
Eating,  Childrens'  habits,  to  be  regulated,  603, 673. 
Easthampton.  Mass.,  Williston  Seminary,  62,  808. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  Memoir,  737,  739. 

Fines  and  expulsion  for  cruel  beating,  788. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  N.,  Abuse  of  college  commons,  739. 
Education  of  man,Con tents  of  Froebers  treatise ,671. 
Education  and  instruction,  difference,  327. 
Education,  defined  and  described,  285, 536. 873. 

Art  of,  79-80.  Reformatory,  187, 158. 

Science,  80.  Kindersarten,  8-16, 915. 

History,  76,  79,  80.  Compulsory,  817. 

Method  or  prac.,  78-80.    Elementary,  2C7. 
I  Philosophv,  79.  Secondary,  209. 

Physical.  90. 471.  Superior,  809. 

Industrial.  862.  Professional,  210. 

Intellectual,  113,  878.        Supplementary,  310. 

Mond,  119,  328,  495.  Psychology,  80. 

Esthetlcal,  806. 
Education  and  a  republic,  680.  * 
Edncatlonal  ftinction  of  play,  527. 
Ehrlich,  C.  O.,  Exercises  in  lanirnage,  489. 
Elective  franchise  on  school  attendance,  221. 
Elementary  education  in  different  countries,  806,810. 

United  States,  208. 
Eliot  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  60. 
Eloquence,  Ramus  professorship,  457. 
Emancipation  of  natural  forces,  101. 
Emerson,  Joseph,  school  for  girls  at  Saugus,  616. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  cited,  742. 
Emulation,  as  a  motive,  734. 
Encouragements  and  rewards,  470,  481.  716. 
Encouragements  in  Kindeigarten  work.  650. 
Endowments  of  academies  for  girls,  589,  597,  600. 

Massachusetts  State  policy,  761. 

Special  examples,  763,  772,  780.  789,  795,  804. 
England.  Kindergarten  work.  546. 
English  language  and  literature  in  Wellesley,  181. 
Epochs  in  ^ncation  of  human  being,  Ilarrir*,  518. 

infancy,  or  age  of  Impressions,  nurture,  513, 905, 

Youth,  school  period,  513. 
Apprenticeship  to  a  vocation,  513. 


Citizenship,  Occapation,  518. 

Church,  and  relations  to  a  Aiture,  618. 
Equitation  and  dancing,  in  Col.  oi'Oratorians,  710. 
Erasmus,  Learning  natural  to  children,  405. 
Errors  in  existing  education  of  early  childhood,  110. 

Physical— ignorant  nursing,  uad  air  and  food.  111. 

Moral— bad  surroundings  and  treatment,  112. 

Intellectual— neglect  oidirection,  etc.,  113. 

Requisites  for  correcting  errors,  etc,  114. 
Evil,  the  i)roblcm  of,  875. 
Examination  Knowledge,  76. 
Examinations  for  teaching,  university,  77. 
Exchange  and  fusion,  reconcilement  of  opp.,  834. 
ExcesHive  study  without  vacations,  475. 
Excursions  of  pupils  with  teachers,  661. 
Expenses  of  department  of  education  in  1867,  224. 
Exposure  of  pupils  defects  and  Ikults.  620. 
Expulsion,  power  of  higher  tastes.  678. 
Exeter.  N.  H.,  Phillips  Academy,  770. 
Eye,  Education  by  color,  form,  position,  etc.,  441. 

Froebers  process,  8TB. 

Facts,  not  words— Goethe,  428. 

Fables,  Fenelon's  use  in  moral  instruction,  488. 

Faculties,  Development  of,  not  cram,  101. 

Faith,  Children's  in  mother,  182,  601. 

Fall,  a  child's  first.  8ft8. 

Family,  a  divine  institution,  124, 861. 

Family  ecpotism,  and  ceneral  benevolence,  861. 

Family  lire  for  young  females  away  fW)m  home.  617. 

Familv  life  witn  morally  exposedchildren,  816. 

Asvlums  not  normal,  861. 
Family  residence  for  college  students,  741. 
Farm  life,  for  neglected  city  children,  146, 159, 555. 

Real  realism  in  New  England,  370. 
Farm-yard  gate,  Frotbel's  game  of.  356. 
Farwell,  Jonathan,  the  Uncle  Jock  of  Groton,  31 
Faults  of  children,  sympathy  with,  865. 
Fear,  in  school  or  fiimily  government,  867, 475,484. 
Feeling  and  willing  right  is  morality,  119, 490. 
Fellenberg,  School  for  the  poor,  146. 
Female  eanration,  588. 

Proposed  publication,  contents,  577. 

Miss  Grant's  ser^'ices,  611-4i24. 

Institutions  for,  in  Masnachusetts,  689. 

Visits  to  Wellesley  College,  161-192. 

Bradford,  951 :  Mt.  Holvoke,  589;  Wheaton,601. 
Fenelon.  Educator  of  Duke  of  Burgundy,  481-90. 

Contrasted  with  Bossuet,  Ed.  of  Dauphin,  481. 
Fichte,  J.  G.  V.  Report  for  Congress  ox  Philos.,  9. 

A-B-C  of  Perception,  825,  887. 
Fiction,  688. 

Figures  of  speech,  exercises  in,  586. 
Finger-games,  Froebers.  362. 
Ffnjger  piano  forte,  Froebers  game,  6^. 
Fishes,  Froebers  game  of  the  little,  857.         [798. 
Fifk,  W. ,  and  other  Principals  of  Wilbraham  Sem., 
First  gift,  Froebers,  explained.  505. 
First  impressions,  a  child's,  &i9, 906,  704. 

Fault  or  fall,  866. 

Notice  by  others,  868. 

Reverence  for  God.  697.  698. 
Florence,  Mass.,  Hill's  Kindergarten,  881. 
Food,  fUrnlshed  to  charity  Kinaeigartens,  183. 
Foot  excursiono,  Froebers  practice  with  pupils,661. 
Foresters  life,  Froebel's  choice,  658. 


Forgiveness,  i^rayer  for,  687. 
Form,  Pestaiozzi^s  d<      ' 


doctrine,  827. 
Froebel's  modiftcation,  831. 
Formation  of  Character,  103,  621. 
Founders  of  institutions,  Memoirs,  770,  779. 
Abbot,  Crafts,  Durant,  Harvard,  Hopkins,  Harri* 
son,    Lyon,    Phillips,  Wheaton,  Williston, 
Wright 
Foundling  Asylum^,  appearance  of  children,  604. 
France,  Pedagogy  and  schools,  277,  311. 
Bossuet,  and  tne  son  of  Louis  XIV,  478. 
Bdrule,  and  the  Oratorians,  706. 
Compayr^,  and  French  Pedagogy,  78,  466,  707. 
Fenelon  and  the  Duke  of  Bun^ndy,  481. 
Ijam^j  KTi^  TVxoTnaaaln^  and  College  Jailly,  718. 
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(JOllUIEH  or  FnDCB,  4S1,  4Ba. 
FreiichlaDguiza  iD  Frencb  iuetltuUaOB,  4Iie. 

In  WelLeacy  College,  ITS. 
FraDclh.l>ecreua^lii-I  Run] us  In  1513, 4I»1 
Fmiikrurt.  Coiigrnn  in  I'hLoBoplieni,  m*. 
Fraiikenburc.  Kioden^rten  In  Urwdea  Id  1839,  MB. 
Fruubera  prlnclplea  uid  aralem  of  education.  7U3. 
FnnlH!,  dlAd.  m. 
KrauUln,  B.,  drst  ass  of  Cemi  Academy,  7S0. 

Prnjuct  tor  u  Audcinj  in  Penn.,  TtU,  [T48. 

Free,  urtnlltunless  (chools,  N.Kngliiud'iiwersiiol, 

Utiti«tl*ii  BroUen  (Ur  Iha  pour,  7*). 
Free  Ihansbt.  Ramus'  conlrilnitluus  to,  45S. 

DwortHtilll:  OratiirliHi«,  TIB. 
Fralhnnr,  eantoml  InxlltalliHii  Tt  tlie  poor.  14B. 
Frinx  Chrttlom,  aoa  ChriMlin  Bruihsr* ,  ISO. 
Frhlaj'  leeliiw  hufon  communiiMi,  saa. 
Friand'a  AcidnnT  In  >air  Ikdfonl,  SI,  19S. 
Froe'iel,  <%rl<llaa  Lailwig,  nil. 
Froebdl,  FrrdlDud,  flnt  pupil  or  Frvldrlch,  SO. 
Fmcbel,  Frfedrtch  AiutiHI,JN>rtraH.  Ml. 

AatoM<wnpliy,L«UiiT(oDal»of  Melnlnceii,SI4. 

BdtusdU&aTTEews,  br  Vwenfaoltx-Bnlow,  «1.  — 

PriDctnU  eraiM  In  personil  hlflory,  OIO. 

Laoss'a  remlnlacencei  and  eommiiiu,  83^ 

CoUecwd  wridDE*.  Cootenl*.  Uil. 

Mother  pUj,  and  nnrncry  nonifii.  SIT.  STB. 

Aa  etabodled  la  pabtlcstlooa  or  lili>  uwii,  <tTl. 

Eladdaced  bf  aHalsianf  and  dl*clp1ei'.-18l,7<n,eS). 

Applii-able  tueblUreii  of  all  laceeand  places.  8ST. 

Fundamental  tralnlii"  or  orUsl  and  attlEan,  4M. 

IdeuliiT  and  dlflbrviu'ii.  in  PcxMliizzl.  8». 

Rosemfilanrftt  willi  KnuMean  &  Dlcf terweg,  OTI. 

Modlflmtlans  of  Fichta.  831. 

Uees  or  natnnl  anil  rrclal  phenomena, 8n. 

Mr«Uc  side  at  phil'HMpby,  SS. 


ilpninx  fur  cblldrcn.M.  m,  8T4. 


Garflcld,  Jnmcn  A  ,  U.-parlmenl  of  edncafioo,  IBS. 

GarlBiid,  Mln.  law  »r  cuDlnHs.  19.  [TOa. 

Oanio>,Fioobe1V,  da«iiiDal  to  arxiht  natural  law-, 

FlD«r.  tva-.  llsiid.  ail;  Movement.  nuA;  Church 

floor,  .tBT;  Coal  dljjgers,  tn :   nickoo,  Sa, 

saa-.  Curnciiicr,  S;0:   Farm-yarri,  3.-«;    Do- 

Speep.  sit;   Fl^hc*.  %T:  Market,  RTS;   Fat- 
-caka.  8J6;    Klilcrx,  S88;   Sun-bird,   3M; 
eathur-cock.  K3. 
Gataee  c4  tb«  hand,  Inhiale  Imdes,  STS. 
Games  of  the  Bn;»r  racUltire  arllotlc  irnrk;  3B1. 
Oauuie,  Abho,  dl-urd*  Pajtan  wrIIlne^  TSJ. 
OeneKla  of  the  Klnden.'srteD.  8M,  «£ 
Oencva  Cantonal  InptllaUans  of  Cbaiity,  I4>. 
Oenliu.  and  tho  vpoclall^  gifted,  lie. 
Oermtn  KlndorganeD,  Mr«.  Schradet,  891. 
Al'JrIch,  Account  oT  vlHlt  to,  88S. 
Ly*cJiiu*k».  Hrinclplci',  883. 
Germsn  Stales.  Rrvtemit  of  pnUle  * choole.  180, 30C 


Oaataie,  slsnlflcauce  nt.  687. 


Ocoxrapbj  and  hlstatr,  associated,  tW. 
GeoiDr^irr.  In  cnrrlculum,  7W.  4D5. 

Importance  attiched  bj  PMa.  687. 
Gin',  lu  Froebsrs  sntem,  pis*  not  nrork,  49j. 

™..,  ..J Scfcjola  for.  BTI. 

Bl  — 

^ ^....^.,  „„i'i 

God,  Child's  flr«l  P.  _ 

Knowledije  th™i~h  bl»  works.  99, 685. 

Moral  govominenL  bow  tanchl,  133. 

Onsnsps  with.  861. 


Good  and  besatirul.  In  Ihoosbtand 
Goodrich,  ti.U.,Baruurd'Kliiluenc« 
Good  and  bad  are  oppuFltes.SiO. 
Uuodwin.  U.  B,  Rcpun  uuFreedmi 

(Jiuicluding  panj^raiibi',  iJ9. 
Goilia,  Getniiui  Tiwchers'  Assemhl 
Giittlni^i]  Unlveraltjr.  Froobel  si.  i 
Uottzsch,lDteipretallun  orPrussLic 
Govcmmeot,  Cotlv^,  l>r.  Mell'tta- 

Dormlturr  sratom.  Barnard,  WS] 

GOTerument,  Ainll}'  U 
Otides  of  scbooli,  Ai 
Qndad  echools,  Amer ,  _— _. .  ,_,. 

Plan  recommended  hy  Barnard,  HT. 
Grusman,  F.  It.  O.,  LanoDaRs  Istdilnc.  4M,  4K>. 
Oi«mmar.  In  school  curriculum.  «0, 
Oiamm'tr  school,  the  Ent-llfband  Sew  Englaild.TUL 

Bierd-es  in  connection  wllb  obfects,  V 
Grammar  'Chools  In  New  England ; 


lrant.MI»sZ.  P.,  Memoli  ... „ 

Blrtb.  EdncaHon,  Home  Influpnce,  611. 
Experience  leacb  lnKdiBtrlctschaolp|iil'<inn.,A1t. 
Female  8em,  at  Dcrry,  N.  H.,  and  Ip>wlch,  616. 


lotbe  world,  aa. 


.'Ixlt  to  PesI 


..     ..  , at  Yveidnn,  NW. 

Giii'oos,  Csntonal  lni>tltntliiiiB  of  cbaritv,  119. 
Oreenlear,  Benjamin,  and  Bradford  Audemr,  668. 
Greek  laugDU^.  In  CoUeKCH  nr  tlieOntoriana.  TIS, 
Greediness,  dalnilneas.  and  exc«<*lt«  eaUng,  SIS. 
Orolon.  Lawrence  Acadcm;,  IT,  BO. 

Hammond's  preceptorati.'.  37. 
Grounds  and  whoc.l  premise*,  IBl,  »0. 
Gyrnnai-lum.  Oa^rlcal  In  Europe,  -.I9D,  311. 

Heal.  SOT,  81 1. 31S. 
Oymuavtks  adapted  to  little  children,  3ai.  UBS. 
Gumey,  versions  of  Fnwbcl'e  songs,  3IM,  3B6,  SST. 

flsblls.  Fonnallon  of  good,  368.  611. 
Habiiatlon.  Frochcl's  use  of  llie  In-linct  of,  077. 
Ilodley.  Hopkins  Academy  and  School.  M. 


f  KlndciEartet 
eorietfat.ln<t  1 


New  Vork  iniCtrlai  scho^^  m 

nburg,  flrsl  Klndernarteti. "" 

roeba'spir"'--" ~ 


ebel'B  pub 
lond,  Cbai 


St  of  pnbl'loai 
d,  Kdacallon 
Uandgomes,  Froehel's.  86],  87 
Handicrafts  and  oih<-r  Industries,  ■>». 
Ustidinald  to  Arlthmctlck  reflned,  41S. 
HanOTur  Academy.  Mass..  61. 
Hanover.  Kingdom  schools,  gmeraland  specln1,n3. 
Haider,  F..  Hand-book  of  o^eci  teachlns.  4«. 
Harding.  J.  W.,  on  Dr.  Hammond,  ft. 
Hamionlca,  Froebel's  nso  of,  OBO. 
Ha  niach.  W.,  speaking,  wrltlne,  and  oh 
llarmonj.  corporation  of  allthopatis,  Suj, 
^a^1^  William  T..  Memoir  and  Porlmil.  6£>, 

SnperlnCendencjof  Bt.  Lools  pnhllc  i-ciioi.'K  637. 

Blrds^Ta  view  of  the  sjatnn,  KO. 

Kindergartens  In  public  school  syi-tPni,  SIS-MO. 

Public  appredstton  of  his  services.  Oil). 


„E; 


llarrl-on  Htepbon.  Benelhctor.  788. 
llarrard  Collwe.  thiT  genesis,  7in-n9. 
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Lawt,  liberties,  and  orders  ori64S-6,  753. 

Times,  fubjccto,  and  order  of  studietf,  m  1641.756. 

First  comQicuceiueDt  iu  l&tL,  756.  f757. 

Themes  in  i^rammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  phllas., 

Pres.  Chaaucy,  PUa  lor  the  College  In  1655,  759. 
Hawkins,  D.  A.,  Compalcory  schoul  atteudancc,bl7. 
llay,  D.  K.,  Symmetrical  beaaty,  cited,  49a,  605. 
Uazletlne,  A.  C,  Principal  of  Bradford  Acad.,  596. 
Hazeltine,  P  ,  Beuefact.  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem.,  580. 
Healthy  growth  of  the  child,  110-114. 
Health  line,  in  occupied  buildings,  166. 
Healy,  Qood  wife.  Dame  school  in  1680, 763. 
Hearing,  Training  ot,  500,  501. 
lleber,  Reginald,  cited,  25. 

Hedge,  L.,  and  other  prin.  of  Westford  Acad.,  784. 
Ilelba,  Proposed  institution  of  Froebel  at,  660. 
Helplessness  of  infkucy,  877. 
Hesse,  Casel,  and  Darmstadt.  274. 
Hi^  Schools,  in  public  systems,  references,  991. 
Hlgginson,  Miss  lletty,  688. 
Hliles,  T.,  Arte  and  vukar  arithmeticke,  416. 
Hindrances  to  natural  development,  877. 
Hingham,  Mrs.  Storrow,  school  for  girls,  686. 
History  of  edocation,  76.  812. 

Cambridgq,  and  other  tJniversity  lectures,  76, 79. 
Hitz,  John,  Paper  on  Swiss  industrial  homes,  146. 
History,  in  curriculum  of  studies,  721. 

Associated  with  geography  by  oratorians,  720. 

T7se  by  Bossuet  with  the  Dauphin.  478. 
Hitchcock,  S.  A.,  Founder  of  free  academy.  807. 
Hoftneister,  Wilhelmine,  Froebel's  wife,  8^ 
Hofwyl,  Wchrli  school  for  the  poor,  146. 
HoUdays,  and  children,  689. 
Home,  a  divine  institution,  Mann,  126. 

Pestalozxi,  Fichte,  and  Froebel  s  views,  887. 
Home,  the  true  Christian,  125,  677. 
Homes  of  neglected  children,  126. 

Influenced  by  charity  Kindergartens,  128. 
Home  and  school.  Reciprocal  influence,  128,  689. 
Hoole,  Charles.  Author  and  teacher,  401,  418. 

The  Petty-schoole  for  little  children,  401. 
Hope,  as  a  motive,  189,  408. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Will  and  bequest,  744. 

(^mbridge  foundation.  7-15. 

Uadley  school  and  academy.  61. 
Hopkins  School,  Cambridge,  61. 

Hopkins'  bequest,  746. 

Bliiah  Oorlctr,  and  successors,  748. 
Honi'book,  earliest  school  book,  414. 

Illustration,  416. 
Howard,  R.  H.,  Notice  of  Dr.  Hammond,  48. 
Howard  University,  referencee,  201. 
Howe,  S.  Q.,  Idiocy  not  organic,  876 
Hoyt,  J.  W.,  Report  on  European  education,  874. 
Human  being,  81,  877,  904. 

Human  body ,  Pes talo£zi*s  use  in  object  teaching,426. 
Human  nature.  Miss  Grant's  study,  etc.,  6^. 

Perfectibility.  626. 
Hnman  race,  Education  of,  Froebel,  386, 671. 
Hnmanitv,  Child's  relation  to,  Froebel,  83, 860, 675. 
Humanities.  Study  of  the  Oratorians,  709. 

Restored  by  CoUesre  of  France,  464. 
Humboldt,  A.,  v.  Fundamental  law  of  Unity,  334. 
Hunt,  N.  liandmaid  to  arithmetick  in  1633,  416. 
Hydenfrldt,  S..  Kinder;;artcn  in  San  Francisco,  902. 
Hylles,  T.,  the  art  of  yulgnir  arithmeticke,  1638, 416. 
Hymns  for  children,  by  watts,  881,  886. 

Ideas,  how  formed  out  of  obJect-impressionB,  419. 
Idiocy,  Often  fhnctional,  not  organic,  876, 
Ignorance,  and  popular  government,  816. 
Ignorance  and  crime.  140.  820. 
Illiteracy,  Extent  and  evil  in  United  States,  S91 
Imitation,  and  imitation  games,  675.  683. 
Imperfections  of  Kindergartens.  Sw. 
Impressions,  the  age  of,  Bnshnell,  906. 

Rapid  succession,  361. 

Importance  of  earliest,  363,  904.  [81. 

Innocent  and  criminal  chi]d'n,not  to  be confonnded. 

Index,  Wines,  prisons,  and  child-saving  inst.,  187. 

',  Baroanra  four  reports  as  Com.  of  Ed.,  286. 


Index,  Barnard's,  Reformatory  instltationB,  158. 

, Female  education  in  United  Mat es,5T7. 

, Swiss  teuclierti  and  schools,  573. 

, Froebel,  Kind,  and  chiJd-culture.  919. 

Indians,  American,  iu  Harvard  College,  743. 
Indiviuual,  Uelplei^8ue^s  of  tht^,  5*«6. 

Participant  by  eduiatiou  in  cjinquests  of  race,526. 
Individuality,  inborn,  and  product  d,  417. 

PesUlozzi,  and  FroebelV  treatment,  836. 
Individuality  and  humanity,  Wi,  6(»7.  [367. 

Indulgence  to  a  child's  demands,  when  and  nhat. 
Industry  and  art  679. 
lulancy,  age  of  impressions,  906. 

Nurture  period  in  education,  513. 
Infant  schouls,  references,  291,  312. 
Information  of  schools,  how  oltained  in  1867,  214. 

How  disseminated  by  commissioner,  2 IK. 

Documents  printed  and  circulated,  l|t-i.  819. 
Initiation  into  guilds,  493. 
Insect  life,  preferred  to  historical  subject,  721. 
Inspection,  and  Intuition,  419. 
Instinct  in  animal  life,  876. 

Not  fulBcient  lor  the  child.  876. 

Must  l>e  assisted  bv  the  mother,  etc.,  708. 
Instruction  and  development,  dlflerence,  S34. 
Intellect,  Growth  on  surroundings,  etc.,  113,  873. 

Consequenceofneglect,ConditionsofWeaIih,114. 
Intenseness  of  expression,  623. 
International  Congress  of  education  of  1880, 007. 
Intermediate  gracle.  or  class,  248.  291,  8C)7. 

Home  and  school,  the  Kindergarten,  I'iO  < 

Kindergarten  and  school.  Transition.  889. 
Interlinear  translations,  722. 
Inner  revelation,  or  spiritual  experience,  694. 
Intuition,  Defined,  419. 

Suitable  to  the  Kindergarten  period.  606. 
Intuitional  teaching.  Dr.  Bufse,  417-450. 

Aims  and  principles.  Historical,  417. 

Bacon,  Ratich,  Comenius,  Basedow.  Campe,  421. 

Franke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Rod  ow,  423. 

Vogel.  Qrassman,  Vormann,  Otto,  427. 

Diesterweg,  DiflTerent  kinds  of  intuit  ons,  430. 

Immediate  obJects,training  of  the  s<'nt>es,etc.,432. 

The  method,  snccessive  steps,  484. 

Manuals  and  material,  436.  [87. 

Pestalozzi,  knowledge  got  fh>m  dolrgand  seeing, 
Invention  encouraged  oy  Froebel's  system,  497. 
Ipswlrh,  Female  Sem.  of  Miss  Grant,  617,  698. 

Studies,  methods,  and  results,  619. 
Isolation  of  a  child  or  man.  impost^ible,  499. 

Relations  to  nature,  fellows.  God.  82  ^9. 
Italy,  Public  instruction,  general  and  ^'pecial,  280 
Ivv,  K  inderuarten  lesson  for  children,  h92. 

Occupationa  connected,  892. 

Jacob's  manual  for  infknt  gardens,  601,  606. 

Japenese  students  at  Monson,  89. 

Jansenism  and  Port  Royal,  707. 

Jarvis.  Miss  Josephine,  16. 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  cited,  116. 

Jeflferson,  Thomas.  References  to  opinions,  292,913. 

Banneker,  the  black  mathematician.  260. 
Jena  University,  attended  by  Froebel,  665. 
Jesuits,  and  Jansenists,  cited,  476,  712,  819. 

Oratorians,  708. 
Jesus  Christ,  a  Divine  Child,  609. 

Christmas  trees  and  presents,  609. 

Influence  in  Froebel's  own  education,  651. 
Johnson,  Annie  E.,  Bradford  Academy,  696. 
Johnson,  E.,  Wonder-working  Providence,  760L 

Notice  of  Harvard  College  in  1664,  769. 
Johnson.  Osgood,  Memoir,  774. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  cited.  89. 
Joiner,  Significance  of  Froebel's  game  of,  675. 
Journal  orspiK^ulative  philosophy.  Hams,  626. 
JniUy,  College  of  the  Oratorians,  711-715. 

Kant,  Table  of  the  inner  sense,  418. 
Keilhan,  Froebel's  German  Educational  Inst.,  841. 
Kent,  James,  Estimate  of  Barnard's  reports,  190. 
Keeping  still,  a  paralyzing  procesc,  877. 
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Schmidt,  20^. 
Die8terwei;,806. 
HaiTi»,  W.  E..  618-680. 
PoUock,  L .  681-688, 
Maon,  M..  127. 
Ball,  C,  689. 


Kindcrfrartcn  Papen«,  81,  328,  498, 641, 829. 

Euitor'tf  letter  tu  PruB.  American  Frovbel  UQlon,8. 

Tentative  contenta  of  the  volume,  926. 
Kindergarten,  Geiie(>it}  and  name,  844,  876. 

Aimt*,  339,  614.  618. 
Kindergarten,  CharacteriBtic^  of,  by— 

Pcabody,  6, 498, 499, 846.    Man^edel,  E..  807. 

Lauge,  W.,  838. 

Blow,  S.  E.,  849-669. 

Marenholtz-Bolow,  389. 

Manning,  E.  A.,  646. 

Aldrich,  A.,  881. 

Lyt<chni»ka,  889,  870. 

Schrader,  882,  889. 
Kindergarten  development,  6-16. 

German  Statct>,  6,  9,  669,  881. 

Autitria  and  Italy,  6. 

France  and  Switzerland,  8. 

Belgium,  639. 

Great  Britain,  7 

United  States,  10,  498, 638,  881, 897. 

Interdicted  in  Prui*i<ia  in  1851, 670. 

DifflcultitiH  and  encouragements.  645. 
Kindergarten,  Internal  economy,  904. 

Construction,  grounds,  and  equipment,  680, 540. 

Plays,  gauici*,  and  occupations,  OTO. 

Attentmn  to  personal  habits,  640, 544. 

ReiriHters,  Iniipection.  Reports,  641. 

Chief  and  assistant  Kindergartners,  830, 513. 

Parental  cooperation,  547. 

Transition,  or  older  class,  660.  [878. 

Kindergartens  in  public  system  of  instruction,  613, 

Peabody,  873-890. 

Harris,  613-580. 

Pollock,  631-538. 

Buls,  Brussels  system,  634. 

Admission,  cleanliness,  etc.,  548. 
Kindergarten  work  for  neglected  children. 

Mann.  Mrs.  185-130. 

Peabody,  846. 

California  experience,  897. 
Kindergarten  principles  for  mothers  and  naraety. 

Marenholtz,  81,  860.  673. 

Peabody,  499-512. 

Blow,  844-«69. 
Kindcrgartners,  Special  training,  1S6, 496. 

Harr^.  529. 

Peabody,  497,  879. 

Marenholtz.  701. 

Marwedel,  803. 

Pollock,  535. 

Schi-ader,  893. 
Kindergartens  for  artist  and  artisan,  493,  540. 
Kindergarten  pupils,  in  school,  119,  549. 

Preparation  in  transition  class.  550. 

Sub-primary,  suggested  by  Harris,  621. 
Kindergarten,  Deteriorations  and  perversions,  498. 
Kiuder^^arten  Messenger,  14. 
Know,  Desire  to,  universal.  95,  406,  719. 
Knowledge,  Applied  in  action,  mi. 
Koehlcr,  Guide  for  Klndergartners,  535.  [10. 

Kraus,  John,  and  Mrs.  Kraus  Boelte,  training  Inst., 

Kindergarten  gnide,  15. 
Kriege,  Matildall.,  10, 11, 14.  [198. 

Krlegc,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Kindergarten  in  Boston,  11, 

Instructions  to  her  training  class,  14. 

Labor,  in  education.  341, 677. 

Lamb,  Charles,  cited,  876. 

LaMothe,  Levayer,  Instructor  of  Louis  XIV,  467. 

Treatise  on  edncation  of  a  prince,  467. 
Lamy,  P.  Bernard.  College  Juilly,  7U7. 

StU'lies  and  their  order,  720. 

Christianity  in  and  above  other  subjects,  720. 

Archieology  associated  with  history,  731. 

Languages.  Philosophy,  700,  711. 
Lancaster,  Onio,  State  Reform  Farm,  565. 

Preliminary  report  on  flunlly  plan,  555. 
Land  grants  for  educational  purposes,  218. 
Lange,  W.,  Reminiscences  of  Froebel.  888. 
Langcthal,  Froebers  acquaintance  with,  641,  667. 


Language,  Study  of.  Hammond,  60. 

Luny  s  method,  720. 

Bnsso*s  method  with  objects,  489. 

Froebel  and  Pcstalozzi,  666. 

Grassman,  by  conversation,  4S6. 

Begun  by  practice  in  Kindergarten,  442,  6S4. 

Uamisch,  obefervatlon  and  conversation,  485. 

Ehrllch,  observation,  conversation,  writing,  480, 

Rlchter,  otiservution  and  conversation,  444. 

Fuhr,  connected  exercises  in  speaking.  447. 

Schumacher.  Pictures  in  aid  oi^coui position, 448. 
Language  of  Signs,  506. 
Latin,  language  and  lltfratnre.  170. 
La  Salle,  Founder  of  Chrlsiltin  Brothers,  780. 
Lasell  Seminary,  Mass..  History,  605. 
Latin  School,  Boston,  61. 
Law  of  human  development,  Pestalozzl,  8SS. 

Froebers  modification,  1U7. 
Laarie,  S.  S.  University  lectures  on  educatioo,  79. 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.  87, 60. 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Falmouth,  61. 
Learning,  natural  to  children,  Erasmus,  etc.,  406. 
Lectures,  fitmillar  and  practical,  629 
Lectures,  a  substitute  for  text-books,  728. 
Lectures.  University,  on  education,  72,  79, 80. 
Legislation  respecting  schools,  211,  221. 
Leicester  Academy,  History,  60.  777. 
Leisfh.  E.,  Modified  phonetic  alphabet,  686. 
Lelpsic.  Vogel's  school,  426. 
Levin,  Louise,  Second  wife  of  Froebel,  670. 
Liberty  of  development,  FroebeL  law.  848. 
Library,  precious  to  the  scholar,  65, 180. 

Prescott*s,  Hammond's,  66. 
Liebenstein,  Froebers  location  in,  689. 

Favorable  for  making ^is  system  known. 
Life,  defined  by  Froebel,  887.  863. 
Light  and  tmth.  Analogy  between,  865. 

Froebers  use  of.  865. 
Limbs,  earliest  development,  91,  851.  [680. 

Ltnd,  Jenny,  Musical  taste  awakened  by  nature^ 
Living  teacher,  and  oral  Instruction.  463. 
Local  attachment  and  Influences,  42, 611,  644. 
Local  attachment,  nature,  fitmily,  town,  42. 
Local  authority  and  municipal  intereita,  629. 
Locke,  John,  cited,  77. 
Logic  and  dialectics,  Ramus,  460. 

Arlstotllian,  454. 
Love,  as  a  motive,  867. 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  edncation,  467. 
Love,  as  a  force  in  moral  reconstruction,  190. 
Love  to  an  invisible  being,  how  developed,  696^ 

God  must  become  man,  698. 
LOben,  A.,  Instruction  speaking  and  readiafi;.443. 
Lucerne,  Cantonal  institutions  of  charity,  1&. 
Luther,  M.,  Letter  to  his  little  son,  910. 

Plea  for  the  intuitive  method,  430. 
Ltltzow  flree  corps,  Froebel  and  Middendorff,  45, 91. 
Luz,  Q.,  Object-teaching  for  youngest  cla<«ses,  446. 
Lyon,  Mary,  Founder  orMt.  Holyoke  Sem.,  591,616. 
Lyschlnska,  Mary  J.,  the  Kind,  principle,  888. 

German  Kindergarten,  889. 

Nature,  and  surrounding  life  in  early  cultare,87i. 

Maclure,  William,  Memoir,  661. 

Earliest  advocate  of  Pestalozzl  in  U.  S.,  668, 

Benefiictlon  to  Academy  of  Nat.  Science,  808. 

Plan  for  agricultural  school  In  Spain,  863. 
Macrocosmos,  and  Microcosm,  836. 
Maffic,  applied  to  productive  art,  403. 
Maine  Township,  and  Academy  grants,  oH,  796i 
Malebranche,  Research  for  truth,  715. 

Pupil  of  the  Oratorlans.  459. 

Natural  history  preferred  to  history.  721. 
Management  of  public  schools,  7U,  030. 
Mankind,  or  edncation  of  the  race,  100, 121. 
Man,  In  the  child,  526,  GtA,  818. 
Mann,  Horace,  cited,  199. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Horace.  Moral  culture  of  infiugr,  14. 

Kindergarten  children  and  their  homes,  ISo. 

Translations  by,  417,  455,  4C5,  641.  706. 
Manner,  Influence  on  the  yoimg,  663. 
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Manners,  maktnc  their,  in  old  timcB,  r>80. 
liaDniu<;,  Ml8t>  K.  A.,  Difficulties  in  kimlei^rtenf 

Kncuuragemcnt^,  550.  [545. 

Mana  i  labor,  artlHtic  and  atUitarian.  (»78. 
Mannal  labor,  Hich  School,  Worceitter,  799. 
Maps,  In  geojrraphy,  Bincc  1800,  68^. 
Maple  wood  Academy,  Pi  ttafield,  Mass.,  608. 
Marenholtx-Bnlow,  879. 

The  child,  nature  and  nnrtnre,  81,  838, 678. 

Sammary  of  Froebere  principles,  708. 

Reminiscences  of  Froeoel,  6. 

The  Kindcrp:arten  to  an  outsider,  889. 
Marlenthal,  first  Kindergarten,  etc.,  670. 
Market-booth,  Frocbel's  game  of,  678. 
Martin,?.  Andre,pseudon.vm  Ambrosias  Victor,714. 
Marwedel,  Emma,  Kindtjrgarten  work,  897. 

Who  shall  become  Kindergartners,  908.  [630. 
Mason,  Lowell,  teacher  of  vocal  mnsic  in  1880. 618, 
Massachnsetts,  earliest  school  and  College,  737.768. 

Academy  policv,  760 :  Town  aid,  786  [6^- 

Academies  and  seminaries  for  girls  exclusively, 

Academies,  statistical.  762. 

Early  Kindergartens  in,  6. 
Maternal  feeling  and  sympathy,  604. 
Materia]  in  obJec^teaching,  choice  of,  488. 
Mathematical  intuitions.  ^1. 
Maxims  and  mottoes,  educational,  88,  7S$.    . 
Mediaeval  Primer,  414.  [80. 

Meilkeljohn,  J.  M.  D.,  University  lectures  on  Ed., 
Meiningen,  Dnkc,  Froebcrs  letter  to.  665. 

Orant  of  Marienthal  Cattle  to  Froeoel,  670. 
Mell,  Chancellor,  P.  H.,  College  government,  65. 

Dormitory  system,  condemned,  66. 

Inflnence'and  removal  of  obdurate  cases,  72. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Whcaton  Academy,  602. 
Method,  or  plan  of  work,  defined,  122. 
Methodical  instruction,  123. 
Methodology',  general  and  special,  79. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Bertha.  883. 
Meyers,  in  Kinderearten  work,  8. 
Michigan  policy  with  neglected  children,  818. 

State  primary  school  at  Coldwator,  892,  818. 
Microcosmos  and  Macrocosmo*,  836. 
Microscopical  department  in  Wcllesley,  177. 
Middendortf,  W.,  and  Froebel,  667.  • 
Middleboro,  Mass.,  Pierce  Academy,  791. 

Jenks,  and  other  Principals,  793. 
Milton,  Hammond's  study  of,  50. 

Translation  of  Ramus*  logic,  460. 
Mind,  Individual  and  generic.  526. 

Results  of  manv-slded  culture,  627. 
Mineralogy,  in  W  ellesley  College,  174. 

First  lecture  in  U.  8..  864. 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  313. 
Modeling  in  clny,  for  children,  92. 
Modem  wn^unges,  in  W.-Uesley,  172. 
Monitors,  in  schools  of  Christian  Brothers,  736. 

Use  by  Iloole  in  1659,  413,  735. 
Monson  Academy,  85,  60. 

Montaigne,  Thoughts  on  early  culture,  912.      [767. 
Moody,  8.,  and  other  principals  of  Dummer  schodi. 
Moon  and  the  child.  Froebel's  game,  855. 
Monthly  circulars  of  Commisr^ioner  of  Ed  ,  224. 
Moral  culture  secured  only  by  practice,  119,  496. 
Moral  education,  foundation,  828,  495. 
Moral  intuitions,  133.  431. 
Moral  discipline,  in  Kindergarten,  608. 
Morsels  geography,  682. 
Moseley,  Criticism  on  object  teaching,  804. 
Mottoes,  with  Christian  Brothers.  736. 
Mothe  le  Vayer.  Teacher  of  Louis  XIV,  469. 
Mother-goose,  Demoralising  pictures,  180. 
Mother-element  in  education,  423. 
Mother  tongue.discarded  and  prohibited  in  Col., 764. 
Motherly  instincts.  Enlightenment  of.  126, 127. 
Mother jDlay  and  nursery  songs,  8-17,  875. 

Miss  Blow^s  treatment,  849. 
Motion,  Normal  condition  of  life.  90.  503. 
Motives  for  study  or  conduct,  481,  G.21,  637,  719. 

Bossnet.  476. 

Chrhtlun  Brothers,  emulation,  734. 


Fcnelon,  481 :  Grant,  629. 

Ilummoud,  scholarship,  50. 

Oratorianei,  716. 
Movement  phiys,  339,  606. 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  8outh  Hadlev,  5'^9. 
Muscles,  once  trained,  act  plcasurably,  521. 
Museum,  or  children's  cabmet,  841. 
Music,  Instrumental,  681. 

Music  and  art,  five  years'  course  in  Wcllesley,  183. 
Music.  Vocal,  early  and  continuous,  079,  681. 

Should  be  universal,  681. 

Doci*  not  aim  to  make  geniuses,  681. 

Froebcl's  use  and  method,  (>81. 
Musical  course  of  five  years  in  WHlesley,  188. 
Mutter-  and  Kose-lieder,  847 ;  translated,  6u8. 

Basis  of  Froebel's  lectures,  848. 
Mystic  side  of  Froebers  philosophy,  888. 

National  education  in  Europe,  references,  271, 809. 

Nationalization  of  systems,  548. 

Native  of  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  (?)  In  1819, 666. 

Early  Advocate  of  IVstalozzianism,  566. 
Katural  sciences  in  Wcllesley  College.  173. 
Natural  scenery.  Influence  on  Froebel,  646. 
Nature,  and  natural  methods,  108,  708. 

Abuses  of  the  term.  Harris.  626. 
Nature,  the  outward  world,  80,  870,  872. 

Child's  relations  to,  Froebel,  82,  345, 858. 

Place  in  earlyculture,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  870. 

Lyschfnska,  872. 
Needle-work  and  knitting,  681. 
Ncef,  J.,  Pestalozzian  in  V.  8.,  664. 
Neglc?cted  and  destitute  children,  141. 

Swiss  Cantonal  Policy,  145. 

New  York  Citv  children  aid  society,  828. 

Mrs.  Shaw's  charity  Kindergarten,  128,  847 

California  Kindergarten  work,  887. 

\\  Ines'  child-saving  institution<i,  187. 

IIf»lls'  German  fiimTly  system,  l.'iO. 

Private  pa-^tors'  beneficent  work,  8C9. 

Michigan  State  public  i-chool,  813. 

Barnard's  preventive  institutionr,  169 
Negro.  Legal  status  as  to  schools,  n-fercnce,  260. 
Nefghbors,  Love  of,  to  be  cultivated,  128, 132. 
\elf»on*8  motto,  cited,  871. 

Ncri,  Philip,  and  the  Oratorlans,  706.  [SXi. 

New  education,  applied  to  I  i-vbel's  system,  014, 
New  Bedford,  the  Friend's  school,  7(»3. 
New  England  First  Fruits,  cited,  743, 748. 
New  England  Primer,  Announcement  in  1692.  olO. 

Webster's  reprint  in  1844  of  edition  of  1777,  Cirli. 

Endorsement  of  pn>mincnt  divines,  880. 

Pictorial  alphabet  and  vrrses,  888.  \^\. 

Dr.  Watts'  cradle  and  other  hymns  for  chlldni.. 

Prayers,  creed,  sentences,  etc..  886. 

John  Rogers,  cut  and  advice.  888. 

Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  r90.  fSWi 

Cotton,  John,  Spiritual  milk  for  American  bain  s. 

Dialogue  between  Christ,  Child,  and  Devil,  W«. 

Nathaniel  Clnp,  Advice  to  children,  400. 

Use  for  teaching  to  spell  and  read,  870. 
New  England  Acadi-mies,  Characteristics,  28. 
New  EngUnd  scholarship.  42. 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  568. 
New  Hampshire,  Kindergarten  work,  18. 
Newman,  Cardinal.  J.  H.,  728. 
Newman,  Mark,  Memoir,  774. 
New  Marlboro  Academy,  42. 
New  Salem  Academy,  History,  60,  780. 
Newton,  R.  H.,  Parochial  Kindergarten.  848. 
Newtowne,  (Cambridge)  Schoole  and  College,  75.3. 
New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  829. 

Methods  and  results,  829,  832. 
New  York  City,  Kindergarten  work,  11,  P48. 
Nobles  and  Princes,  Education  and  teachers,  4C5. 

Louis  XIV,  Le  Vayer,  P^r^flxe.  467. 

Dauphin,  Bossnet^  Huet.  F16chicr,  478.  [481. 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  Fcnelon,  FIciiry,  Beaumont, 

Dnke  of  Chevrcnse.  Lancelot,  405. 

Princes  of  Conti,  Fleury,  465. 
"SoxlYi  Mi'^ON^T^YxMAXSsk.  ^wcadfimY>  585, 
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Non-sllcnduica  on  mj  Mhool  stIIp.  Kt,  SIO. 

Uawklua'eipoaurauKlnimcd/.eiT. 
NoiircnHU  venaa,  IM. 
Noriiul  ticbool»  la  liulled  SUlo  In  IKS,  3S1. 

Eiiiupean.SlS.  1^--- 

Nornultntlnliie,  fin  High  Scboole  ud  Collegcs^ao, 

Kindergutaen,  STU. 
Numbor.llnt  liloii  uf.  SUi.  WO.  STB. 
Mar»»,  ImporUiKo  uvurluukLtl.  4UI,  SCO. 

TniiD.tl  in  Ktolerjnnuu  meUiodi,  «T. 
Xiiriiifr)r  punessiiil  none*,  Naiion*!.  Kl. 
Milfr"cl7til«y*«ndi>ODK.,  FruBbel.Wl. 

I^meftol*  vkivii  Bipoundud  by  MironholM,  847. 

pBiib.«|y,  Lactiin  W  young  KloderKmrtnera,  *W. 

B!uw.  Mothsr  pUj  snd  luinwry  BUiig-,  i«». 
Nuivorv  >rndiutcii  fllto  l^lmlvrKiirtcn,  Bli8. 
Nultin^'..«aiT0.,8liulcliul  ill.Uol]MkeSBin.,S8B. 

Obsdieiics  to  antbortiloi  >A1  liir.  n.  30fl. 
Obcilicncs,  Condllloiu  ud  moUvea  for,  WT. 
Obdunu,  ormitklngnuDDSrt.  411.  Ml. 
Obitusrlot  of  Ifluhen.  ITopo'ed.HIS. 

Ac«lcmle^  PriDClp^,  1^  T6S,  n  I,  TSt,  T.'ai.  790. 

Kemalo  In«IUntlcia»,  M7.  W1,  Nl.  (iSS,  I>IM,  GUT. 
Obtect  or  iDtnltlonsl  leuhlaa,  ItS.  4^. 

Deal  lAlt  nf  the  old  Na«  EugUol  Urr,  XTO,    |  Kf}. 
OMea  [cmcblns,  ■Ima,  laethoda  aoi  uiuiiurp.  417- 

lleflned.  uiBryEad,  and  dsacribcil.  4IB.       MIJM  >. 

Historical  dvTclupment  trom  Bdcoii  to  l'r»vbtl. 

Oh]ccIlim>  to,  VaUda-t  locerliilii  klnd<,  4m. 

Pntaolan  TognlUIoa  ..f  ISSl.  4«7. 

True  grounds  between  the  eiiremo.  ilH.     |4S1. 

DlDtlsriTcc'i  eaamontliin  of  illlTcrinic  lulitltloii, 

Immedlale  alma,  jjobardlnnia  aim<.  4»9. 

Lava  of  ths  motliod  In  Kind,  and  Primary,  433. 

Mional,  uid  alda  tor  object  teachlnc,  41a. 
Ob'wrvatlna,  Hahlt  or  accnrnto  an:l  npM.  1<»,  431 

Developed  hr  Klndenartrii  methods.  *U. 

Paal#loulV  hind'-nenlal  law,  salt,  3ST. 
ObHtlucy.  How  <leah  with,  471, 48R.  6ST. 
. . loo  Rir  1U4,1ST,6M: 

ifn  kindcniartcB,  S-e^n. 

.1,  Mra.  John,  Kl.id.'i 

pnllcy  with  iUflL>cl>-i 

iHate  R  ■farm  Farm  it  L 

OH  Ibite.  a*  undentood  h 

UppO'lte*.  Dnctrlneofi  St' 


Optlntuli>tii(lle4,ornanIleI  tonfrt,  1S8,  313. 
Onl  UiBRhlnu'.  Kafhnnoe,-,  »3, 43r.. 
Oral  and  wrlttun  •lerdaea  In  nmnlnailnn*.  7IA. 
Oralnrina^  Falhera  of  Iha  Oratorv  ol  .1  cpd'.TDK-TM 

Founder.  Origin  and  gmenl  alro.  7M.  TM. 

aultfact*  and  inetbiMla  of  Itwlmctlon.  710, 7U. 

loner  or^imliatlon  and  discipline,  715. 

EdocitiirH  and  Pcdasoi.'lral  lllontore,  TIS. 

Illatorlane  of  Iba  Oi^or.  Tn7. 

E-llmate  of.  by  Bouupt,  TOD. 
Outorlan*  In  Ensland,  Newman'a.  7)8. 
Oread  Academy.  Worceiler.  Hav*.,  ea. 
Oriuinalllr,  orlnilvldDallly  of  cblldron,  4M. 
Orphua,  Swi'a  treatrocDt  and  InaKtuIlnnn,  14B. 
(Iriman. J  ll.ObJect liwchlDgIn com. achooU, 411 
Utto,  or  HBhlluuf  en,  OU.  tUKhlng  In  achwla,  Oa 
Oronilsht  of  «ich  pnpll,  BOW  eeciirrd,  OlD. 
Owen,  Itiberl,  Enlerprlie  at  Now  ilarmony,  MS 
Ownernhlp,  Inatlnct  and  mnltn,  M. 

Panbtea.  Chrlafa  naa  oE  7D1. 
Parental  f.-eliDK,  4a. 

Cooperation  and  repreaenUtlon.  100.  SM. 
Paria  Unl'iralty.  Rnyal  iDtenmaltlon,  4U. 

Ramni'.  Pedaicoflral  relbma,  Ml. 

Royal  College,  Ramna  proAiafDrablp,  4AT. 
ParoeblA]  ■cbnols  caa  not  inpercedi  public,  621). 

,... — i_i  .... . . — .  f^,^  g^ 
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'nit y. rake.  Proebet'a  lanie  and  •CDg.  SiS. 
ytii.  ihe  Apostle,  his  ruDuduo.',  <ui(l  teacher,  IB, 

'iiviie.  J.,  Ueneela  and  clLaracIcrifilta  of  Kind..  0. 
Vabody,lleorBe,OiltU>Phlil.p,    ■    ""     "     * 


Charity  KlndetinirleDB  In  U.  ».,  840. 
Froebel-a  byatciu  In  Am.  Pnb.  Educatlo 
i-choul  for  glrlt,  u  UlDebain,  588. 
Peabudy,  Jlrs.  Eliiabeth  Palmrr.  Bai-M». 


Ulllerl 


Pcaraon.  E.,  IMiiclpal  uf  PUlltps. ._ _ 

OrliHnalur  ol  TUeuli>i;lcsl  Mmloary.  773. 
Pedantry  In  a  teacher,  4tW. 
Felrco  Academy,  MIddleboro,  S,  «,  7«1. 

Jtnko,  and  i.tUer  Prlnclpala,  TH 
Pcmberton.  EMueivr,  Memoir,  774:. 
Perception,  and  erure  Improi-aloDa.  410. 
I'ereHxe,  llacdoain  de,  liulnicloTorLoula  ilT,4aS, 
Perfectibility  of  hnmaa  nature,  safl, 
Perl*,  oratentlnaewlneor  kolttlng,  B81. 
PorvonaHty  and  aelf  will  In  children,  aet. 
PcHlaloizl.  and  Po«laluzzlanlrm.b7lt. 

Labura  In  behalf  of  nrglecled  children,  145. 

Tyerdun,  Vlflta  lo  In  ISIB.  Orivcotn,  (wa. 

Froebel'a  atodj  vllh  In  1808.  IIU.  UM,  840 

Rellgiona  idea  and  method,  Ki. 

Vtt  or  phenomena  of  nainre,  871. 

Pinmnlnled  In  Uultod  Sialea,  6»1. 

Objtrt  or  latnltlonal  leacblng,  4M,  B7n. 

Doctrine  of  ft>nD.  S47 :  Motlirep  anpealiit.  ItlD. 

Training  achoo)  fur  teachera  at  Cleanly,  S7U. 

Tenonal  hablte.  G71 :  mrlbnds.  4IM 
Petty  Rehoole  of  lOH.  In  England,  hy  Hnole.  401. 

Alpbibet.  401:  spell  dl'tiiicllr.  401;  reail.  40T. 

Roadlpg  catochiima.  and  Uirieliau  duty,  4I10. 

How  lo  bniid.  Dleclplliie.  411. 
Philadelphia,  KIndernnen.  11. 

Aradf  my  of  NalDrfl  i'rlence*,  Maclare,  UU. 
rhilantbroplnnni,  Baaedow-a  adioal.  4*3. 

Halzmab.  Campe.  Rocbow,  and  olbpn,  4SS. 
Phlliiilnl.  the  Umiorlana  of  Neil,  70A. 
Phillips.  John,  and  Exeter  Academy,  770. 
"""■-■  " '  and  AndoTer  Academ] 


Phillips, 
Pbllllns, 
Phillip. 


.lienliwleal  Semi  nary.  170. 

J t-  y>uu,„«  Academy,  Hlatnry.  Oil,  TtiU. 

PhlloMiphy  and  art,  Fmvbvra  chole*,  UO,  <u7. 
PhiloMiphy,  Ariatotellan.  484. 

Cartesian.  714 :  Baconian,  4ai. 

hyslca  In  Wellealey  College,  175, 

faysical  inlntnn  in  Klmleri^rien.  90. 

Boaanet  plan  with  Ihe  Dauphin.  471. 
Piarista.  or  fathers  of  Ihe  plou*  scbnolt.  TM. 
PIcti'rial  llluslntlon*  in  school  work.  Ibenn-I,  tn. 
Plclores  In  aebool  leaching,  440. 
Picket.  Albert  and  John.  Uie  Academician.  Bns. 
PlckeriUl^  Prof.  E  .  Manlpnlaiing  method,  173. 
Plcllxm.Tranke'a  rchool  of,  4S3 
"'-IFlni;  onl  nr-glecled  children  In  thmlllea.  PS). 
_  _iIo,  Thongbta  on  play  and  early  training,  008. 
Play  and  playing.  Educative  Ainctlon,  Sa7. 

Chlld'B  tnalinct,  US,  SM. 
~lays.  Recreative  and  aoclal.  Boaanet,  47& 

laytUnga,  too  expenalve  and  artlatic,  10. 

intimate  purpOM,  118.  BIT. , 
Playa.  Theatrical  perfttrmancea,  477. 

Aa  claaalcal  leading,  477, 
Plutarch,  Thongfata  on  rariy  training.  907. 
Poetry  In  object  teaching.  434. 
Pollten EH.  lUspecl  for  olhen.  In  manner,  A^.  B3T. 
Pollock,  Loulae,  Kindergarten  work,  bSB, 

'  dergarien  methods  in  Primary  acbn^l-.  LSI. 

_  .  .nllar  featurea  of  Ihe  Kinderjarien,  Ki;. 
Polytechnic  arhools,  fonnded  on  Bacon,  421. 
Pour  and  neslecletl  chlMren.  Tnatmenl,  im.  14S. 
Pott  Royal.  schooU  of,  TV!,  7ia. 
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Porter,  Noah,  Dormitoiy  nyptem,  741. 

Portajnill,  Madame  de,  b. 

Portal,  Froebel,  tt41 ;    Hammond,  1 ;  Harris,  6S5. 

Potter,  AloQzo,  cited,  IM,  199. 

Powers  InstUaie,  Deerfleld,  63. 

Practice  of  qnietness.  School-books  of  1660, 40O. 

Prayers,  rmlation  of.  in  Brothers*  Schools,  78S. 

Mew  Bnfflaud  Primer,  881,  386. 

llarenholtz,  sngsestions,  687. 
Practice  of  piety rschool  book  of  1869, 409. 
Prayers  for  children,  886, 887. 
Practice,  mach— Precepts,  few,  460. 
Practical  education,  so^^led,  010, 870. 

Trades  and  arts.  S71-S80. 
Precocity  of  development,  497. 
Prescott,  the  Historian,  and  his  library,  65. 
Press,  the  public,  in  popular  education,  211. 
Precepts,  and  models  and  practice,  460, 486. 
Prevention,  and  child-saving  institutions,  187. 

Barnard's  treatise  on,  168, 160. 

Swiss  Policy,  149. 
Preparation  of  lessons,  fbr  Kindennrtners,  898. 
Primary  schools,  and  instruction,  d7, 810, 814. 

Kindergarten  connections,  581. 

Discipline,  unnatural,  879. 
Primer,  MedlaevaL  described.  414. 
Primer,  the  new,  by  Hoole,  404. 
Primer,  the  New  Ens^and  of  1777,  871,  879. 
Prince,  Education  o^  460, 489. 

Physical  discipline,  471,  474.  [487. 

Princes  of  France,  Educators  and  education,  465, 

Louis  xiv,  Le  Vayer,  467. 

Dauphin,  Bonsset,  478-480. 

Duke  of  Bunnindy,  Fenelon.  481-490. 
Privacy  of  a  study-room,  for  students,  742. 
Private  and  public  education,  488. 
Private  tutor,  Froebers  experience,  000. 
Privil^s  and  notes  of  satisfkction,  in  Brothers* 

Schools,  784. 
Prisons  and  chlld-savlnfir  institutions.  Index,  186. 
Prlze<*  and  honors,  by  Christian  Brothers,  784. 

Discarded  by  Miss  Grant.  622. 
Productive  labor,  for  a  nsull,  495,  683. 
Profkne  and  Christian  studies,  477,  707. 
Professional  traininf;  and  schools,  210,  223. 
Promotions  from  class  to  class,  685. 
Property  and  taxation,  820. 
Proteftant  and  Catholic  conntrle«,  826. 
Prussia,  Public  instruction,  References,  297. 

Mathew  Amold^s  report,  282. 

Barnard's  special  report,  814. 
Technical  schools,  274. 

City  systems,  Berlin,  etc.,  288, 274. 

UniversiMcs,  808. 
Prussia,  Prohibition  of  the  Kindergarten,  670. 

Regulation  limiting  intuitional  teaching,  427. 

Gofrzch's  interpretation,  428. 
Psalms  in  meter,  Earlv  school-book,  406. 
Psalter,  Early  school-nook,  408. 
Psalter-class  in  Petty  school,  411. 
Psycholocrv  In  education,  80. 
Public  education  and  private  tutors,  488.         [810. 
Public  instruction  in  different  countries,  Ref.  306, 

I^mary  and  elementary,  284, 289,  207. 

Burghed  and  rcsl,  309,  814.  [299. 

Secondary,  High  and  Grammar,  Gymnasia,  291, 

Superior  colleges  and  universities.  803. 

Professional,  Theology,  Normal,  etc.,  831,  318. 

Supplementary,  816. 

State  and  education,  239. 

Technological  and  poly  technical,  271. 
Public  schools,  and  parochial,  826. 
Public  Kindergartens,  613.  689, 878. 
Pnnchard  Free  Academy,  62. 
Punlshmentfo  in  schools,  188, 638, 474. 

Christian  Brothers,  731. 
Putnam  Free  Academy,  62. 
Pupils  to  teacher,  ratio,  620. 

Quality  of  education  In  public  schools,  873. 
^oaiiifcatioiia  of  a  KixidergaitQer,  wa. 


uestionine.  Better  than  precept,  497. 

uestions  uugely  encouraged,  621. 
questioning  of  one  class  by  another,  794. 
quick,  R.  H.,  78. 

Schoolmaster  of  the  past  and  fhture,  75. 
Quiucy  iBralntree),  Earliest  mention  of  school,  747. 
Qulncy,  Josiali,  Harvard  College.and  the  Clergy,766. 

Tribute  to  S.  Phillips,  771. 
Qninet,  Edgar,  Ertimate  of  Froebel,  880. 
<  'uinecticut  Colony,  761. 
V  ^uintilian.  Early  training  of  children,  911. 
Qui  docet,  discet,  maxim,  83. 

Ramus,  P.,  Memoir  and  educational  work.  457-4(4. 

College  of  France,  Professorship  and  reforms,4&7. 

Logic.  Attacks  on  Aristoteliab.  464. 

French  languafre,  Vernacular,  469. 

List  of  Publications,  462,  464. 

Reform  in  University,  Studies  and  dlsclpllne,461. 

First  professor  of  superior  teaching,  460. 
Raemy.  Abbot,  Schools  and  work  Ibr  the  poor,  147. 
Randui^.  D.,  Homes  for  neglected  children,  Slfl. 
Katich,  Plea  for  intuitive,  or  object  teaching,  421. 
Raumer.  K.  von.  Pedagogy, cited,  421. 
Read  and  write,  an  elector's  aMlity  to.  238. 
Readers  and  reading,  References.  !298,  814. 

Hoole's  Instruction,  in  1669,  407. 

Connected  with  object  teaching,  440. 
Realistic  Pedaeogy.  298,  421. 
Real  schools,  Ret^rences,  238, 298,  814. 

Gymnasiums,  814.  [905. 

Receptiveness  of  children.  Age  of  impressions,  114, 

Productivity,  683. 
Reconcilement  of  opposltes,  124,  824,  829.        [889. 
Record-books  and  Heuisters.  in  St.  Louis  system, 

Brussels  pnblic  Kindergartens,  642. 
Recreation,  234. 
Red  color,  signiflcanre  of,  505. 
Heflection,  Mental  prr>cesh.  824. 
Reformatories  and  prevention.  Reference,  142, 160. 

Ohio  State  Farm,  866. 

Swiss  institutions  and  policy,  145. 

Michigan  State  policy,  812. 

German  pastoral  work,  809.  r^45. 

Relationships  o(  child.  Nature.  Man  and  God,  83-0, 
Religion  and  religious  instruction,  ref.,  288,298,814. 

Child's  first  re&tions  to  God,  686-702,  904. 

Schools  of  the  Oratorlans,  724. 

Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothera,  732. 

PcsUlozzrs  method,  266. 

FenelonV  method.  487. 

Bossnet,  480. 

Froebel,  132.  342,  685,  607. 

Coombc,  133. 
Religious  Intuitions,  Dief>terweg,  481. 
Religion  and  science,  183. 
Religious  instinct,  86,  97,  481.  666. 
Rest  and  entire  cessation  at  time*  necessary,  476. 
Repetitloiv.  or  review  sdiools.  References.  814. 
Republican  government  and  education,  817. 
Restrictions  on  play,  849. 
Retiring  fbnd  for  disabled  teachers.  221. 
Reverence,  gratitude  and  love,  to  God,  666. 
Reviews,  fi-eqnent,  821. 

None  in  reference  to  examinations,  822. 
Revolutionary  memories  in  K-  E.  Academies,  23. 
Rewards  and  punishments,  144. 
Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  Lange,  W.,  888. 

Marenholtz,  670. 
Repression.  In  College  government,  66. 
Rhetoric,  Rnmus  proressorship.  467. 

Text  bookh  flt  Harvard  In  1T86,  755. 
Rhymes  nnd  Rhythm,  advantages  cMf.  511,  879. 
Rich,  I.,  Bencfsctor  of  Wesleyan  Seminary,  795. 
Richelieu,  and  the  Oratorlans,  711, 713. 

Views  of  public  Instmction,  711.  [444. 

Richter,  Carl,  Object  teaching  In  B1.  schools,  426. 
Richter,  Jean  Panl,  study  of  Botany,  178. 
Rlcthammer.  Bavarian  schoolmaster,  429. 
Riders,  Froebel,  Game  of  the,  36a 
Hoclhovi  ^  E.  von^  Intuitional  method,  428. 
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Snell,  Anna,  Pnpil  of  Mlddendoiff,  7. 
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Social  InaUtutlout,  431,  BW. 
Social  InUlllDn*,  8M. 
Social  racieatloaa  and  play,  Boamal,  478. 
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Bontta  Hadley,  Ht.  Holyote  Semlnatr,  SES. 
South  Norfnlk.  Conn..  MlieZ.  P.  tiianl')  bonia,SlL 
Sound ,  Seoee  of.  OS. 
Speaking  and  obserrlng  eierclie*.  448. 
Siieclal  Kbool*.  relemncei.  tlO,  171. 
Spelling.  Hoole^p  dirwtlona  In  Petty  Schoola,  1M. 
Spelling  claupK  orn:(l,  GIS. 
Spaktei,  O.,  Flfly  Fahlea  Tor  cblldnn,  449. 
SpHtnat  milk  (br  American  Babe*,  Cotlon^SSS. 
Spontaneoan  actlan,  alwaya  pleasurable,  Stl. 
St.  Louis.  Pnbtlc  scbool  system.  818. 

Dr.  nania'a  SnperlnteBdence,  SKI. 

RIndergarten.  Ibe  earliest  step,  SIS. 
St.  Augustine.  Conl^'lons.  483. 
St.  OaHen.  Cantonal  Instltnllona  or  charily,  149. 
Slael.  Madame  de.  110. 
Stalnmeta-Stnsse  Kindergarten,  t^iBm. 
Starr.Petar,  and  otber  preceptors  or  WMlfleld,  788. 
State  approprlallons.  Amount.  818. 

Rolefordlslribatlon.Kl. 
Stata  taullon  or  property.  BI,  US,  189. 301.  BIS. 
State  aupcn^alon,  »l,  »1 
Srale  systemi  of  public  scbools.  308. 
Stallstfca  of  edncatlon  lo  U.  S.,  SU>,  SIB. 

European  systema.  318. 
StoTTow.  Mrs..  School  for  girls  In  Hluiham,  S8S. 
Stelger,  B.,  Rlndeisartan  I  Remtura  and  malarial,  IS. 
SlleS-laylni  and  drawing,  STB. 
Still,  and  stIUneea.  annatuial  to  rlilldren,  4BT,  Wl. 
StotT'telllu  and  namtlon.  to  chltdies.  4X. 
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Strips  of  leather,  paper,  etc..  for  childrene  platting, 
StoucDU  duniet»tic  lite,  Dormitory  »y^tenl,  ({5.  [a^ 

Lod^ng  and  memlicrphip  of  private  houseti,  60. 

Advantages  of  a  coiumun  life,  741. 
Surnames,  Students  now  adultH,  called  by,  754. 
Suggestions  on  early  training,  905-U12. 
Suu-Dini,  FroebePs  game,  864 
Subjects  of  instruction,  references,  S34,  900, 816. 
Supervision  of  schools,  Public aadpari'i)tal.850,253. 
Superior  instruction,  reference,  S09,  £2^),  817. 
Supplementary  instruction,  311, 3M,  310. 
Support  of  schools,  reference,  311,  801. 
Surronndinffs,  accidental  and  designed.  115. 
Sweden.  PuDlic  and  technical  schnolr*.  279. 
Switzerland.  Federal  and  Cantonal,  S»0,  816. 

Policy  with  destitute  children.  145. 

Summary  of  Cantonal  int<titu<ious,  149. 

Society  of  public  utility,  147. 
Symbols,  Natuml  phenomena,  99,  64, 864. 
Sjrmbolical  meaning  of  FroebcVs  p\Bv»,  868. 
Sympathy  with  pupils,  Ilaniraoud,  4d.  [73-77. 

Syndicate  on  teachers*  examiuatiou,  Cambridge, 

Talking,  and  teaching,  736.  • 

Tarbox,  I.  N.,  on  Charles  Hsmmond,  53. 

Taste,  the  sense,  600, 678,  674. 

Taylor,8.H.,and  Princlj  als  of  Phillip's  Andover,774. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes,  321,  631, 820. 

Teacher  of  the  past,  Carlyle,  74,  428. 481. 

Teacher  of  the  future,  Quick,  75. 

Teachers,  professional  preparations,  333,  237. 

Wellesley  special  privileges,  185. 

Cambridge  syndicate,  77. 

Normal  schools  in  European  systems,  802,  818. 
Teacher  not  a  drill-master,  74. 
Teachers*  authority  asserted.  Fenelnn.  489. 
Teachers*  work.  Symbol  of,  Smith,  88. 

No  place  in  History.  30. 

Personal  figures  in  literature,  30,  48. 
Teaching,  Methods  and  manuals 

Armstrotr,  444.  Ilarnisch,  4.35. 

Bacon,  431.  LaSalle,  78i>. 

Basedow,  483.  Lnbeii.  44:.. 

Bose>uct,  478.  Luz,  4<1H 

Busse,  417.  Otto,  428. 

Comcnlus,  433.  Oratorianp,  707. 

Dambeck,  445.  Peabodv.  5vS5. 

Ehriich,  568.  Pcstalozzl,  424,  669. 

Fenclon,  481.  Hichter,  444. 

Frankc.  423.  Ramus,  455. 

Fuhr,4I7.  Ratlch,  429. 

Grassmann,  426, 486.         Koufscau.  433. 

Harder.  443.  Schumacher,  449. 

Technical  Element  In  popular  schools,  354. 
Technical  Schools  in  Europe,  371,  380. 
Terence,  divided  opinion  respecting,  477. 
Text  books  In  Harvard  In  1726,  756.  [756. 

Dugard,  Faraby,  Heereboord,WoIleblu8,  etc.,  755. 
Thomassln,  P.,Pedagogy  of  the  Oratorians,  707, 734. 
Thrush,  the  woodland  songster,  80. 
Thurgovla,  Cantonal  Institutions  of  charity,  199. 
Theatricals,  111  school  exercises  and  diversions,  477. 

Frocbcl's  experience,  654. 
Theory  nnd  history  of  education,  80. 
Thinking,  without  Intuition,  unfrultfhl,  420,  433. 
Thinking  and  speaking  exerciser,  435,  43U. 
Thought,  Laws  of,  developed.  483. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  880. 
Tlckell.  T.  Epitaph  on  Addison,  56. 
Tilton,  F.  W.,  and  other  principals  at  Andovcr.  775. 
Time  table.  In  distribution  of  studies,  .303.       [589. 
Tolman,  Mrs.  JuHh.  Bequest  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Sera., 
Tompson.  Benjamin,  Memoir  by  Sibley,  747,  751. 
Touch,  Sense  of,  92,  501,  503. 
Toys,  and  Kindergarten  material,  16 
Topical  method.  In  study  of  literature.  181. 
Trades,  Training  for,  Werner,  810. 

Swiss  policy  with  neglected  children,  152. 
Training,  general  principles,  495. 

Sngsrestlons  on  early,  905. 
Training  and  Normal  school,  237. 


Kindergartners,  11,  498,  688,  879.887. 
Transition  from  home  to  school,  517. 
Transition  class  Irom  Kindergarten  to  school,  M9. 
Tuition  fees.  In  summer  schools,  583. 

Influence  ou  parents  and  pupils,  583. 

Reference  to  European  practice,  818. 
Tutor  in  family  aud  public  Instruction,  488. 
Turkey,  Public  luutructluiis,  reference,  817. 

United  States,  Department  of  Education,  193. 

Kindergartens  In,  5. 

Universal  education  Indispensable,  817. 

Pestalozzlanlsm  In.  661. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes,  ri.35. 
Unity  of  Life,  Froebers  Uw,  103.  335.  866. 
Unity  of  ipense  impressions  and  intuitions,  418. 
Unity  of  light,  love,  and  life,  in  God,  .336,  857. 
Universal  education,  a  necessity,  253.  817. 
Unlversltv  recognition  of  education,  Cambrldgc.TS. 
Unlven«ities.  n 'Terences,  303,  317. 
Unterwalden,  Csntonal  Institutions  of  charity,  149. 
Upham,  C  N.,  Report  on  Academics,  r9.  762. 
Uri,  Cantonal  Institutions  of  charity,  149. 
Utterance  of  a  child,  the  first,  99. 

Vacations,  not  allowed  by  Bopsuct,  475. 

Play  and  study.  Alternate  everj-  ilay.  476. 
Valals,  Cantonal  Institutions  of  charity,  149. 
Vanl^  In  chUdren,  861. 
Van  Elrk,  Miss,  Klndergartner  In  Phil.,  11. 
Vaud,  Cantonal  Institution  for  poor  children,  149. 
Vegetable  World,  and  the  child,  691. 
Ventilation,  references,  380,  339. 

Wellesley  College,  166. 
Vernacular,  use  for  Instruction  by  Ramus,  459. 

Subordinated  to  a  dead  language,  459. 
Victoria  Institution  at  Berne,  153. 
Violence  M'ith  children,  131. 
Vienna,  Educational  Institutions,  269,  271. 

References,  803. 
Virtue  and  morality,  how  attained.  119 
Vocation.  Aptitudes  and  education  fur,  119. 

Froebers  choice,  65.3. 
Vocal  music,  183.  649,  681. 

Cultivated  by  Miss  Grant  at  Ipsvnch  In  1830,  080. 
Vogcl,  Schools  of  Lelpsic.  425. 
Voluntary  work  pleasurable,  537. 
Voltaire,  cited,  708. 
VOlter,  on  object  teaching,  437. 
Vorman,  cited,  438. 

Walk,  the  child's  learning  to,  503. 

Different  with  the  young  animal,  504. 
Waltham  New  Church  School,  6i. 
Warren  Academy,  Wobum,  61. 
Wartensee, Froebers  Institution  ln'Swltzerland.843. 
Washburn.  Emory,  History  of  Leicester  Acad.,  777. 
Washlns^ton,  George,  Educational  views,  339 

Washington,  ana  location  of  the  Capitol,  356. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Hymns  for  children.  881,  385. 
Wayland,  Francis,  Dormitory  system,  60. 

Opinion  of  Barnard's  labors  in  Conn.,  800. 
Ward,  Julia  E.,  Principal  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Scm.,  698. 
Walton's  report  on  Academies  of  Mass.,  741. 

Tables  of  Academies  in  operation.  60. 

Female  education.  Incorporated  schools,  589-^06. 

Dummer  and  other  Acaocmles,  763-808. 
WebPter,  Ira,  Publlsherln  1844  of  N.  E.  Primer,  880. 
Wehrli,  and  Industrial  Schools,  145 

Method  of  life  with  poor  children.  146. 
Wearying  of  pupils  to  be  avoided,  486. 
Wellaur,  d.,  Swiss  Institution  for  poor  children,  148. 
Weather-cock,  Froebel's  game,  353. 
Wellesley  College,  161-192. 

Aim  of  the  founders,  history,  163, 

Site,  Grounds,  and  Buildings,  163. 

Boating,  Wood  rambles,  Fuiwers,  164. 

Provision  for  heaUh,Vcntilatlon,  Gymnast lc8,166. 

Studies.  Departments.  Prof,  and  Instructors,  1H7. 

Laboratory  practice,  Keal  objects  and  work,  176. 

Gcaduatlou^  Degrees^  Post  Graduates,  188. 
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Teacher^o  Collegiate  department,Co1Iege  life,101. 
Werner.   Gii'*tav,    Fantoral    work    fur   neglected 
children,  809. 

AimH,  in!«tructioa  and  labor,  810. 
Wes»leyan  Seminary  at  Wllbraham,  61,  TW. 

History.  Biidowmento,  Studies,  02.  7U8. 
Weeton.  Miss,  and  Miss  Garland's  Institote,  11. 
Westfleld  Academy,  Mass.,  History,  788. 

Influence  on  State  and  the  world,  787. 
Westford  Academy,  61,  781. 

Hodge,  L.,  and  other  principals,  784. 
Westminster  Assembly  Catechism,  800,  880. 

Practice  of  learning  and  saying,  878,  588. 
Westbampton,  Ma4s.,  Saving  Catechism.  890. 

Resalto  of  religious  ana  industrial  training,  878. 
Westminster  Review,  cited,  199. 
Westminster  shorter  Catechism,  890. 
West  Newton  English  and  Classical  School,  OS. 
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TO  SUBSOEIBERS  FOE  1880. 


In  my  desire  to  give  to  each  number  of  the  Journal  for  1880  the 
usual  variety  of  topics  of  permanent  value,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
treat  the  Kindergarten  and  Child-C\ilture  with  the  fulness  promised 
in  the  opening  article  for  the  year,  I  shall  with  the  issue  for  this 
quarter  have  extended  the  volume  beyond  the  average  size  of  other 
annual  volume8,  and  with  the  Index  to  at  least  128  pages  beyond  the 
niimber  promised  in  the  Terms  for  th«  year.  I  find  also  that  some 
of  the  articles  destined  for  the  volume  of  ''Kindergarten  Papers" 
will  not  be  ready  for  publication  within  the  year.  I  have,  therefore, 
concluded  to  carry  thpse  and  other  papers  into  the  Numbers  which 
will  be  issued  in  1881  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  1880^-except 
that  the  first  Number  (for  March)  will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers  for 
1880  without  charge,  and  to  all  subscribers  for  1880  and  1881  on  the 
payment  of  $6  for  the  two  years,  or  $2  additional  to  the  payment 
made  for  1880. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Habttobd,  September  15,  1880. 
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